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PREFACE. 


1 r would be an injustice to themselves as well as an unbecoming fat- 
getfulness of the numerous and highly respectable portion of the public 
which has favoured the conductors of the Asiatic Journal with thou 
patronage, were they to omit the opportunity afforded by the completion 
of another volume, of expressing their gratitude for the support the pub- 
lication has already obtained at this early stage of its establishment, 
and the desire they feel for the extension of its influence and usefulness. 

After more than half a century had elapsed, since the power of Bri- 
tain became ascendant in the East, a periodical publication devoted 
to convey information respecting an Empire claiming the allegiance of 
princes and nations, and whose influence is felt throughout all Asia, was 
any thing but premature and unrequired. 

If we consider the magnitude and importance of the British relations 
with India, the progress of affairs must ^ertainly appear, of suffi- 
cient importance to require a regular, authentic and separate 
communication to the public. If we consider the fertility of 
these regions in whatever is interesting to science or curio- 
sity, the mines of ancient knowledge, the fields of nature, and the va- 
rieties of human circumstances and character observable, it will not ap- 
pear less y desideratum that those who are interested in the various 
.branches of Oriental knowledge should have the opportunity of that 
Isort of literary intercourse which the pages of a miscellany afford. 
How very desirable, also, a commercial and domestic intelligencer must 



a«car, if we consider of what vital influence upon national prosperity 
India trade has always been regarded, a general conviction evinced 
my the perpetual struggles of individuals and communities to obtain a 
'participation of it ; and if we consider the closeness of the ties which, 
multiplying with the diffusion of commerce, and the extension of our 
establishments, turn the anxieties of an increasing number of British 
families to news from the East. 


Impressed with the conviction that a periodical intelligencer, calcu- 
lated to meet such a state of the public mind, cannot fail of success, 
the projectors of the Asiatic Journal are actuated by a most earnest 
desire to promote its utility in every point of view, political, scientiiic, 
and domestic. 
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A BRIEF MEMOIR 

or THE LIFE OF 

THE LATE EARL OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Robert, late Earl of Bucking- 
himsliire, and President of the 
Board of Commissioners for the 
ARairs of India, was the son of 
George, Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
Baron Hobart of Blickling ; he was 
born the 6th of May 1760. It 
is well known that his lordship was 
attached to the administration of 
Mr. Pitt, to whose line of politics 
he invariably adhered during the 
whole course of liLs life. His lord- 
ship received the appointment of 
Governor of Madras in 1794-, and at 
the same time was nominated suc- 
cessor as Governor General of India 
in the event of the renioval of Sir 
John Shore. A detailed recapitu- 
lation of the successive acts of his 
lordship’s government we do not 
think necessary ; it would be equal- 
ly improper, however, were we not 
to remind the public of some of 
those measures in the discharge 
of his exalted functions for the 
service of his country, which, 
perhaps, may be regarded as cha- 
racteristic of his government. The 
Coart of Directors having, in Oc- 
tober 179’i superseded the above 
succcssional nomination, by the 
, appointment of the Earl of Morn- 
ington to the supreme government, 
and of General Harris to tjie go- 
ternraent of Madras, Lord Robart 
^nceived that these measures in- 
dicated the expediency x^f his re- 
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turn to Europe, and accordingly 
resigned his charge in February 
1 798. We do not think that wti 
can describe the character of hi« 
lordship’s measures and usefulness, 
better than by a citation of his own 
words used on the occasion of hia 
retiring from the Governments^. 

Having always met, and ex- 
plicitly stated, the pecuniary em*. 
barrassments under which this 
government, from various and un- 
avoidable causes, has laboured, 
I shall not be silent upon thatsub* 
ject at present : at the same tim^ 
I can confidently assert, that 
amongst those causes, neither a 
strict regard to economy, nor a 
minute attention to so essential an 
object, has been wanting on my 
part, jpcternal conquests cannot 
b» made without extraordinary ex- 
pense; and the increase of the 
military establishment, with an 
extended investment, will be found 
to have occasioned that pressure 
upon the Treasury against which I 
have had to contend. The records 
will bear testimony to the perse- 
vjranee and diligence with which 
the revenues have been attended 
to. In some instances they have 
considerably, and, I trust, pen- 
manently, increased; in others, 
where there may have been atem- 


• VideFarliain^ntary Papen. 
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porary failure, the cause of it has 
b^en suihoienily manifest' to shew 
t|lat» it has arisen from circum- 
Itances not within the power of 
jlliis government to control. 

‘‘ The complete subjection to 
which the tributaries of the Com- 
pany have been reduced may, I 
think, be adverted to as a promi- 
nent feature of my government; 
and some particular notice may 
perhaps be due to the proceedings 
respecting the Vizianagram Ze- 
mindary, 

When 1 Arrived at Madras, 
tliat Zemindary was in a state 
of serious commotion. Although 
Vizeram Rauze had fallen, the 
Mwer of the ’ Zemindar remained 
lormidablc ; and it was not till 
lifter a severe struggle, and the 
surmounting of diMculties that 
rendered perseverance in our plan 
sometimes questionable, that a 
settlement was made, by which 
the inordinate and dangerous 
power of the Pushputy family was 
Drought within reasonable bounds, 
£he rights of the inferior Zemin- 
dars (in which is included the 
restoration of the heir of the un- 
fortunate Bhupali Raja) establish- 
ed, and the Company’s authori- 
ty rendered decidedly permanent 
throughout that extensive and va- 
luable country. 

“ The investment has been in- 
creased to an unexampled extent ; 
■and although the heavy qj^ptnses 
of the war, and the existing 
acarcity of specie, have rendered 
it .advisable to curtail it for the 
present, the Company may derive 
great future advantage from tlie 
Knowledge they have acquired of 
the extent to which it may be 
carried. 

Having every reasoh to be- 
lieve that the regulations which 
Jiave been established during my 
government, with a view to a com- 
plete system of check and control 
the military department, will be 
Ateadily followed up, I am confi- 
d^n^toat |heir operation, will bo 


found highly beneficial to the 
Coippany’s interests. 

“ If, in times of peculiar turbu- 
lency and agitation all over the 
world, the government of Madras 
has been remarkable for the due 
respect which has been paid to its 
authority, some merit may be al- 
loAved to those by whom it has been 
conducted. 

If the very proud and advan- 
tageous situation in which the 
British Empire in India is now 
placed be attributable to the exer- 
tions of this government, I may be 
permitted to congratulate those 
with whomj have had the honour 
to act, upon a circumstance so 
creditable to our administration. 

It would ill become me, when 
upon this subject, to be unmindful 
ot those services and of that co- 
operation, for which this govern- 
ment has so repeatedly had occa- 
sion to be grateful to Admiral 
Rainier, whose zeal for the publio 
good has been as conspicuous as 
his integrity in avoiding all Durbar 
intrigue has been demonstrative of 
the disinterestedness of his cha- 
racter. 

“ If the resistance I have made 
to the destructive system of lend- 
ing money to the natives upon 
usurious loans, and particularly to 
the Nabob of the Carnatic and the 
Raja of Tanjore, has laid the 
foundation of abolishing a practice 
80 injurious to the government and 
to the people, I shall never regret 
any personal enmity it may have 
provoked againsi me : it was an en- 
mity I always foresaw, and which 
I should not have been so impru- 
dent as to have h zarded, had I 
not been impelled to it by a deep 
sense of the magnitude of the evil. 

“ I should wish to pass entifely 
unnoticed (if consistcviy would 
permit it) the diflPerences that have 
taken place between the Supreme t 
Government and me. I trust, 
however, it must be evident, thafr 
they were differences into which 1 
was led by the necessary defence 
of my own measures. The prinoi* 
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pal objects of public importance 
on which they turned were, the 
proposition of Major Kil*kpatrick 
for stocking the Nizam's army with 
British officers ; the execution of 
the orders from Europe respecting 
the Dutch settlements, viz. the 
•teps previous to the attack of 
Trincomalec; the Candian em- 
bassy ; and the Eastern expedition. 
Upon these points, I do not as- 
sume more than the public records 
will justify, when I assert that the 
measures of this government have 
been approved by the Court of 
Directors. 

Upon the discussions respect- 
ing the Nabob of the Carnatic and 
the Raja of Tanjore, unable to 
speak from positive official au- 
thority, I shall only express my 
conviction, that experience will 
show the futility of those hopes 
that rest upon the expectation of 
carrying any essential object with 
them by persuasion alone, and that 
humanity, sound policy, and jus- 
tice, will impress the necessity of 
a more effectual interference.” 

Soon after his return to this 
country his lordship was called up 
by writ to the House of Peers, and 
placed in the ancient barony of 
llobart. In 1801 he was appoint- 
ed Secretary at War; in 1804 he 
succeeded to the titles and estates 
of the late Earl, his father ; in 1 806 
he was appointed Post Master 
General ; and, on the removal of 
Lord Melville to the Admiralty, 
he obtained the high distinction of 
President of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India. 
The extraordinary zeal and un- 
wearied activity displayed by this 
nobleman, in the execution of the 
important duties of his office, de- 
mand a respect which, perhaps, 
none in any way connected with 
the concefns of our Eastern Em- 
pire will be inclined to withhold. 

In the important discussion on 
the renewal of the Company's ex- 
clusive privileges, the weight of his 
lordship’s abilities and experience 
■WAS fully manifest. As a minister 


of the crown he had to distinguish 
between the advantages, in a na- 
tional point of view, which would 
accrue from a partial opening of 
the trade, and the dangers whicl 
would have undoubtedly attended 
the realizing of the extravagant 
expectations and unbounded pre- 
tensions which influenced the pub- 
lic mind at the period of the Ire- 
newal of the present charter. 

These pretensions, like most 
other popular feelings, were nei- 
ther founded in justice, nor did 
they look to more than one side of 
the question, and the rights of the 
East India Company, the great 
political measures they had in the 
course of two centuries achieved, 
and the harassing exactions and^e 
commercial difficulties which thdy 
had surmounted, and had still to 
contend with, were scarcely at all 
weighed by the majority of the na- 
tion at large. The terms of the 
charter of 1813 are too fully in the 
possession of the public to need 
recapitulation here. The extension 
of the trade to the out ports y\fb\obi9 
its most important feature, was not,, 
we believe, contemplated by the 
Gentleman* who was President of 
the Board at the commencement 
of the negociation, and the policy 
of the Earl of Buckinghamshire^ 
in recommending to the legisla- 
ture tile adoption of that measure, 
may be considered in almost every 
point of view as questionable, and 
has certainly not yet been made ap- 
parent. In awarding to his lordship 
the share pf praise which justly be- 
longs to him in the conduct of this 
important negociation, it is not eaey 
to lose sight of the extraordinary a- 
bility and eloquence which was dis- 
played by the Directors of the Com- 
pany on the other sideofthc question 

The subject of the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter and the 
Embassy to China, were the las t 
acts of his lordship’s political life;, 
and tdl witliin a few days of hit . 
decease, he was actually employ- 

• Mr. Duudus. 
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ed; in conjunction with the lead- 
ing^ members of the Court of Di- 
rq^torS) in completing the arrange- 
mfent of Lord Amhurst’s important 
Mission, to the favourable issue of 
ihich it is well known that he look- 
ed with sanguine expectations. 

/ His Lordship’s health had de- 
/ dined since the autumn of 1815, 
/ and he had been some time seri- 
/ ously indisposed in conse(juence 
' of a fall from his horse m St. 
James’s Park, nearly three months 
previous to his decease. By the 
advice of his physicians he repair- 
ed to Bath, but obtaining no bene- 
$t from the change, and receiving 
Jittle or no hopes of recovery, he 
removed to town, where he ex- 
pired in the 56th ^ear of his age, at 
nn house in Hamilton Place, on the 
4th Feb. 1816. 


On the detnise of his lordship 
Mr. Canning was appointed hia 
successor at Whitehall, and Mr. 
T. Wallace retired, after a long 
and active discharge of the duties 
of a Member of the Hoard.* 

The Earl was twice married; 
firsfto Margaretta, the relict of 
Thomas Adderley, Esq. of In- 
nishannon, in the county of Cork, 
in January 179^ ; and a second time 
to Eleanor Agnes Eden, a daughter 
of Lord Auckland, ih June 1799. 
Having no male issue the titles and 
estates devolve on his nephew 
George Henry, the present EarL 
Ladjr Sarah Hobart, his Lord- 
ship s, daughter by his first lady, is 
married to the Hon, F. Robinson, 

. The Cleik'-hip ofihc C >mmnn Vlta^ »n the 
Exchec^uer of Ireland aUo bicatnc vacant by hi* 
Lordkhip’s death. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic JomnaL 


Sir, — Many of your readers be- 
sides myself nave to thank you for 
the valuable information contained 
in your number for October, on 
the long unsettled miestiori of rank 
afld precedence in India. Length 
of service in the country and mili- 
tary rank, heretofore the only 
claims to distinction, have long 
been found insufficient for the pre- 
servation of the due order and de- 
corum of the refined society of 
British India, a society which in 
point of the parity of its morals 
and true civilization stands confes- 
sedly the first of any European co- 
lony. The course now pursued 
was 1 believe recommended by the 
late Earl of Buckinghamshire and 
is 'similar to the one adopted in the 
year 1760, with reference to his 
Majesty^s colonies in America. 

I ^ve however to regret that 
^ith the ladies the knotty point is 
still undecided, and that on their 
a'cebunt it is again referred home. 
I would not for a moment enter- 
taio the idea that our fair couutry- 


womcn would push their feelings 
so far that they would rather 
“ Ileit'ii in Hell tliiin seive in Heaven;” 
but those who like myself have wit- 
nessed the direful contests which 
have occurred at no very distant 
period at the Presidency under 
which I served, will scarcely enter- 
tain very sanguine hopes that even 
the weight of royal authority can 
satisfactorily allay the “pleasing 
hopes and fond desires” of female 
emulation. But, sir, much as 1 la- 
ment the disputes which have thus 
arisen among the ladies in India, 
I am by no means of opinion that 
it is a ijuestion of trifling import, 
or that It will be best settled when 
left to itself; it is mainly to the in- 
fluence of ,tl)e fair sex that soci£)ty 
in India is iiWebtedforthi^ pure and 
high tone of character which it now 
enjoys, and while we admit the 
truth (a practical truth to all who 
have resided any time^in India) it 
is undoubtedly proper that their 
rank should be assigned and fixed 
with the same regard to delicacy 
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and feeling as has been evinced in lous in a peeress or daughter of a 
the royal warrant which settles peer retaining the rank in India 
the rank and precedence of the would hold in England, although 
other sex. her husband’s rank might be im». 

I would however remind my fiiir rior, provided such precedence 
countrywomen, that although it does not take place of the wives oi 
may be necessary to assign a pro- the members of government. Be- 
per rank to them in India, yet sides these right honourable ladies 
when they return to their native must, carry their rank with them irt 
country all thisdesire (^superiority returning to England, but tliose 
can no longer be gratified. The la- who possess rank only in right of 
dy governess and the wife of the their husbands must resign it im- 
chief justice may find it very proper mediately on leaving India. In 
amusement to contend for the upper whatever way therefore the sove- 
hand while their husbands are ab- reign may be pleased to settle the 
sent from the Presidency, but in point in reference, it is hoped that 
England the wives of John Bull, tfiedifficully of the task will be duly 
though glittering in the diamonds considered by the ladies, and that 
of Oolconda, or wrapped, in the if royal wisdom itself fail to give 
shawls of Tibet, must be • content universal satisfaction to those dear 
to be elbowed with at least an absentees, let them remember th\t 
equal proportion of citizens and there are those in England who are 
right honourable dames. waiting to give them in their own 

The question under reference ap- country that homage to their vir- 
pears to be as to the respective tues and minds which no rank can 
stations of those ladies who rank in command and which no warrant 
England according to their birth, can create. I am, Sir, &c. 
and those who are entitled to rank Bath^ Carnaticus.. 

in right of their husbands only. I Nov» 1, 1816.' 
confess I can see nothing anoma- 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal* 

I am at a loss whether the chal- gious recluse ; yet in a dispute be- 
lenge you allude to, in your ad- tween him and a fellow dervisc, he 
dress to correspondents, be the took the side of the rich in opposi- 
free translation from Sadi, or the tion to the poor man ; and argued 
imitation from Hafiz ; but to make that, from his easy circumstances, 
sure I shall answer it from both he is likely to be the most pious, 
authors. Sadik is a familiar sig- moral, and of course charitable of 
nature with me of old; but he the twQ, as havhig the means of 
could quote his original, when I being so. 1 could quote twenty 
formerly knew him. The signa- passages from Sadi’s works, that 
ture of Sliiraz is new ; his author would agree in the sentiment ex- 
Sadi has long been a favourite with pressed in the lines of Shiraz ; but 
me ; and I have had translations both he and Sadik are, I fear, too 
of his Gulistan,*Bustan, and other paraphrastical to furnish me with 
partj of his Kullat lying by me a clew, and I would recommend 
ibr upwards of twenty years. Sadi their at least giving the first hemis- 
passed a lt>ng life, one hundred tic, if a Ghaz'l, which in Persian 
and sixteen lunar years, in poverty; answers as an index, either in the 
•having travelled during thirty of original or an English character, 
them over great part of the habi- For the present f must content 
table world, six hundred and fifty myself with giving you an apo- 
years ago, as a dervise, and having logue, the last of the ninth chapter, 
spent his last sixty years as a reli- of Sadi’s Bustan ; wherein the au- 
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thor, cold and indifferent as he 
gflherally seems to the common oc- 
currences of life, expresses a keen- 
jfr domestic feeling than I should 
^ave thought him capable of : yet 
/on such an occasion — 

^ 

cr^y*i yf- LT'j^ ^ * 

jij ^ j\ ijLisXl jIj ^ S|C 

^}J'^ I*!/' * 

^ sjjll j c/b <i)j i * 

l/A* j' (^V' yi * 

* cSij * 

^ * f 

»^T ji Ij , ijlb i|c 

jyy y j' « 

jy crA 

jiilii i Jji * 

Having occasion some time ago 
to send my literal translation of 
the above, ai a part of a specimen 
of a life of Sadi I have also lying 
by me, to an old Bengal friend, 
his son, now preparing to go out 
to India as a writer in the Hon. 
Company’s service, returned me 
lately a poetical version of it ; 
which I shall now copy with some 
few alterations and additions, after 
my own literal translation : — 

** 111 the land of Sanaa (the capital of 
?'emen or Arabia Felix) I lof>t a son by 
death, how am I to describe the afflietjon 
I suffered for hi« sake : fate never ordaiii- 
Ipd a beautiful form like that of Joseph, 
which the fishes of the grave (i. e. the 
W'orms) have not devoured, as the wiiale 
swallowed Jonas : in this garden (the pre- 
sent life) no stattdy cypress yet floiiris-hed, 
\vliicli the desolating storm of death has 
not torn up by the roots: no wonder, 

. tjiat roses should spring fioin that earth, 
under which so many rose-bo(lied ebar- 
, mers lie buried ! I said in my heart, die, 
oh reprobate ! for infants depart from life 
miocent, anduki men ottutamiaaied witk 


** He could not but remember such 
things were, 

And were most dear to him !" 

He might say with Young : 

** Fathers alope, a father’s heart can 
[know.” 

lJJ ^ Jy 
lA V A J j 

J) ^ 

jv 

Sj V. 

ylii i Jf ji 

sin : In my melancholy aud disconsolate 
recoUcrlion of his lovely form, I tore off 
the stone that closed up the entrance of 
his sepulchre J and in this my despciate 
plight I entered that gloomy and luiirow 
vault, with a gait bewildeied and a faro 
Inflamed : when my reason had recovered 
itself from this state of desolalion, 1 fan- 
cied that my soul-deinding hoy was wliis- 
|)eriiig in my car; ” if despair overwhelm- 
ed thee in this abode of giDuiii, be wiso 
and prepare for thyself a place of greater 
cheerfulness ; wisliest thou, that the 
night of the grave might be luminous as 
day ? then cany with thee ready trimmed 
the lamp of good works.” 'I'he majority 
of mankind entertain the sordid hope, that 
they can reap the harvest without having 
sown the seed : but Uc, oh Sadi can eat 
the fruit of that tree, which himself had 
planted, and that pers(m must gathfer the 
haivesl, who had sown thj seed. 

In Sanaa once my happy land. 

Torn from a doting parent’s hand 
Which nurtur’d and which fedf 
My sou, the comfort of my years. 

Departed from this vale of tears, 

And in his grave wtis laid r 
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The cypn^HS, empress of the grove.s, 

By gentle zephyrs graceful moves, 

Yet levelled is by storms : 

So Joseph, in his grave laid low. 

Like .huiah in the tish’s maw, 

Is eaten up by worms : 

No wonder, that this verdant earth 
To Bweete.'it fruits and flowers gives birth, 
The pomegranate and rose ; 

For thus enrich’d with many a flower. 
Cut oflfin youth and beauty’s hour. 

It’s gratifiwle it .show.s : 

Alas ! how wearisome is life, 

It’s uever-censing cares and strife, 

Its bitter mp of tears. 

How ( nvied are the happy few, 

Who youthful soirows never Unew, 

Nor age’s ling'ring years ; 

With spotless purlry and worth 
TIic infant (jnits this ball of earth. 

Its pleasmo ai>d it.s pain ; 

While foul corrupt ion’s blackened train 
Or tyiaut vice< impious reign 
'I'he close of life oft stain. 

With thiohbicg hcait anil beating breast. 
And ^onl with care and giief opprest, 

I sought his lonely grave; 
Hcflcctingon Ids e.uly doom 
HLs Icivvard jonth and rosy bloom, 
Cu.ihlo all to sate : 

Collet t.ng my dNonler’d pace, 

Now that alone I’d reached the place, 
And tomb-ftoiic put away, 

Wlieu lo 1 I thought that form divine, 
J.ooked up with countenanee benign, 

And spoke or seem’d to say : 


7 

If doubts and fears thy soul corrode, 
Quickj leave this dark, this drear abod*. 
Be prudent and depart ; 

Let virtue and religion kind 
Enlighten still and cheer thy mind. 

And wisdom rule thy heart. 

Oh seek and let Faith’s steady ray 
Illuminate tliy dubious way, 

Through life’s bewild’ring road j 
The gloom of sin let Hope disperse 
And tiirough the dark direct thy course 
To Charity and good. 

Foreg«> that expectation vain, 

Which mankind often entertain. 

Foolish and mad indeed ; 

Ho]>iiig without the sweat and toil 
Tliey’d reap a harvest from the soil 
tv ho had not sovVn the seed ; 

For he, oh Sadi ! only he 

Can pluck the fruit, win set the tree, 

Nor shall another eat ; 

For him alone tlie soil shall yield. 

Who ploughed the ground and till’d the 
field, 

Its harvest and its fruit. 

Of my next quotation of a 
Ghaz’l of Hafiz, many of our best 
poets, from Shakespear to Dermo- 
dy’s ‘‘woodbine's fragrant twine,” 
have given us beautiful imitations ; 
but as none of them is sufficiently 
apposite, I must nevertheless make 
bold to offer a new one. 


ifrarnktion of a Gkaz*l of Hafiz, 


yl3 ^ j 

j\^\ ^ ' * 


^jJ\d jV. 

, k y Jic J 
kiU- Jyy 


Oh balmy zephyr ! hast thou a mistress? 
'from her thou must have stolen that musk- 
shedding pod ! take care and make not so 
free with thy hand, what hast thou to do 
with her lovely ringlets ? Oh rose ! how 
thou rival her blooming cheek, her’t 


i.s smooth as musk, and thine rough with 
thorns ? oh sweet basil 1 how canst thou 
sport thy flowing locks, her’s are fresh 
and glossy, thine brown as dust? oh 
Narcissus ’. how canst thou intrude upon 
her tbjr tipsy-rolling eye, hep’s U all 
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gpriyiitliness and thine sick of a qualm ? 
oh^'prt'ss ! ill the presence of her stately 
fcAi, what figure canst thou cut in tlfe 
Jden ? oh reason ! wert thou exposed 
m tile temptation of admiring her, what 
fortitude couldst thou have to resist pas- 
Aioii ? oh Hafiz ! thou mighfest some day 
/command an interview, if thou hast the 
power of remaining desirous. 

1. Ask me no more, where zephyrs ply, 
Wafting the musk of Tartary ; 

1 loos'd the ringlets of my fair. 

And fragrance filled the ambient air : 

2. Ask me no more, where those stars 

light, 

That downward fall at dead of night ; 

For in thine ejes they set, and there 
Can sparkle bright, as in their sphere: 

3. Ask me no more, if that bright flower 
Paints vision’s organ in each bower ; 
Before thy tipsy-rolling eye, 

Sick of a qualm it lives to die: 

4. Ask me no more, if Carol’s last 

Of uightiiigalcs, when dune is p<t8t; ** 
for in thy silver neck and throat 
They winter, and keep warm their note : 


5. Ask me no more, when July’s gone, 
Where Flora’s queen erects her throne, 
For in the nipples of thy breasts 

The rose within its petals rests ; 

6. Ask me no more, where atoms stray, 
Whk'li in a sun-beam glitt’ring play ; 
From basils sweet the skies prepare 
That dust of gold t’ adorn ihy hair : 

7. Ask not that cypress’s graceful state. 
Each breeze displays a livelier gait, 

Till thou into the garden walk 

And slick’t in earth a wither'd stalk : 

8. Ask me no more, if east or west 
The pliocnix Reason builds her nest ; 
She’d sacrifice a thousand lives 
And in thy bosom, (lod ! smvives ! 

In my next, I purpose sending 
you a translation of Hafiz’ famous 
SakT-namah, the most finished of 
all his works, but 1 must leave it 
to Sadik to do it into verse ; as 
mine will be only humble and li»- 
teral prose. 

Yours, &c. 

Gulchin. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— A s it may probably be the 
fkte of many of your readers in this 
country to traverse the Atlantic, 
a slight account of the ceremony 
attendant on crossing the Line, 
may not prove uninteresting. I 
transcribe it from a Journal as ex- 
perienced by myself and many fel- 
low-passengers in an outward 
bound Indiaman a few years since. 

1 am, &c. 

Z. 

When tlic decreasing degrees of latitude 
(inuouoce the shiji’s approach to theeqna- 
lor, it is truly ludicrous to remayk ilie 
satisfaction with which all the crew, those 
only excepted who have not crossed it be- 
fore, prepare the paraphernalia used on 
the occasion. Canvass, ropes, and lieu- 
coops, are in less than n week traasroriu- 
ed into masks, sea weed, and thrones^ 
afld honoured by th« appearance of the 
crew ; who by means of paint of different 
colours, with wldch they plentifully bc- 
imear their bodies, make os far as one 


can guess, pretty correct representations 
of the watery deities they are meant to 
personate. 

As it was night when we passed this 
imaginary line, Neptune only then hailed 
us j which is to say, that a person, ge- 
nerally the boatswain, habited to repre- 
sent Neptune, pretends to rise from the 
sea, and calling through a trumpet de- 
sires to know what ship it is that dares 
intrude on bis dominions ? The officer of 
the watch immediately through another 

trumpet replies, that it is the ship ■■ 

which haring many of his visitors* on 
board, entreats a favourable voyage. The 
answer returned is, tliat he will visit the 
ship early in the morning. Accordingly, 
be arrives in a triumphal car, supported 
by his attendants. It draws up before 
the Cuddy door, and Imving delivered a 
speech to the ladies, signifying his will 
that they should be excused the operation, 
he retires, and taking his station with bit 


* Or in tht tcehoictil phrus * those who are t# 
be khared.* 
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Barber, the ceremony commences. There 
were twelve of us on board to be shaved ; 
and having a list of our names he called 
us as suited his pleasure. All those who 
have not crossed, are compelled to remain 
below, till called for, when conducted by 
two of his attendants (or as they are 
termed constables) with a handkerchief 
, tied across your eyes, you are led by these 
people to his Serene Majesty ; who after 
enquiring from whence you come, for 
what reasons you are proceeding to Indi.i, 
and a few other equally trivial questions, 
desires his Barber to do his duty. Ac- 
cordingly being seated on a board placed 
across a large tub full of water, your chin, 
and lips are <if a sudden besmeared with 
tar, of which having put quantum mf~ 
ficitf' he pretends to shave it off with a 
piece of an iron hoop, notched as a saw. 
This being done, the hoard on which you 
sit is dexterously slipped from under you, 
and you are plunged head and heels into 
the tub, from which having emerged as 
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well as you can, and the handker^^iief 
taken from your eyes, you are salutec on 
all sides with tubs of water, by those wio 
have crossed before, and who enjoyii^ 
the fun are mostly stationed on the poo^ 
for the express purpose. This is conti- 
nued until you seize a tub, and pelt again 
in your own defence. Thus ends this 
absurd, and ridiculous ceremony, which 
without the intervention of the Captain 
no passenger to India, should he not pre- 
viously have crossed the Line, can possi- 
bly avoid. Our Captain chose iil this in- 
stance to sacrifice the comfort of his pas- 
sengers to complaisance to his crew ; and 
although money was offered them to avoid 
it, we were compelled to undergo the ce- 
remony in all its degradation.f 

t I have heard that a paisenger recoTered in 
the Supreme Court in Calcutta, considerable da* 
mages from a Captain for not protecting him 
against this outrage. And I know that some 
liave been indebted to the limg voyage from the 
Line to their ultimate destination that they have 
not been called on to give personal satisfaction. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir, — In the Asiatic Journal for 
November, your correspondent, 
who signs himself Moderation,” 
was pleased to address a question 
to me, or to Mr. Wood, on the sub- 
ject of instructing the native Chris- 
tians of India. As no answer has 
been given to that question, in 
your number for this month, I 
would beg leave to offer the infor- 
mation required, as far as my own 
views, and those of my friends are 
concerned, being very desirous, 
that jpersons, who, like “ Modera- 
tion,^ discover so much interest in 
the propagation of Christian truth 
in that portion of the globe, should 
have every opportunity of ascer- 
taining the real views and feelings 
with which that important work is 
engaged in. I regret, that the 
statement of a too partial friend, 
respecting the progress of Christi- 
anity at Agra, should have appear- 
ed in the form- it has, as it tends 
to throw a shade on the labours of 
Asiatic Journ, —No. 13. 


the eminently disinterested and la- 
borious Baptist Missionaries. Re- 
specting the state of their mission, 
I am by no means particularly in- 
formed, but I know that many of 
the natives of Bengal have em- 
braced Christianity through their 
means, and I am of opinion, that 
much of the reformation begun, 
among the higher classes of Hin- 
doos m Calcutta, as appears from 
the case of the Brahman Ram Mo- 
hun Roy, who has translated and 
published << the Resolution of all 
the Vedas,” might be traced to the 
discredit brought upon idolatry, 
by the circulation of tracts and 
portions of our Scriptures by those 
indefatigable men. I wish not, 
however, to enter upon that sub- 
ject, but beg leave to state, that 
I do consider the natives of India, 
professing Christianity, “ as the 
point to steer from,” in endeavour- 
ing to communicate the blessings 
of our religion to the other natives 
VoL. III. C 
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of tMt country. I think it will be 
fouro, that any considerable suc- 
cea, which has attended the pub- 
licltion of the Gospel in India, has 
Mbn effected by the instrumenta- 
Wy of converted natives. All the 
/ersons who received .baptism at 
Agra in 1813-14, were the fruit of 
Jthe labours of Abdool Museeh, 
f wh 0 was h i m sel f c on ver te d, th rough 
the labours of the late Rev. Henry 
Martyn. But at all events, the 
duty of attending to the religious 
improvement of the native Chris- 
tians is so obvious, that it must 
force itself upon the notice of eve- 
ry Christian minister in India, and 
is expressly enjoined upon the chap- 
lains of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany by the charter. It is well 
known, that the Protestant Mission- 
aries in the south of India have at- 
tended diligently to the improve- 
ment of their converts, and of their 
descendants, and a manifest superio- 
rity is said to I). discevKiblc, in the 
Protestant Christians over the other 
clashes of natives among w'hom 
they dwell. A lamentable neglect 
of instruction is but too evident 
among the Roman Catholic con- 
verts on the Malabar coast, as ap- 
pears from the report of the Bom- 
bay Auxiliary Bible Society, and 
also among the converts in that 
class in the nortli of India, as w^cll 
as among the Indian descendants 
of the Portuguese and other Euro- 
peans in that (juarter. With a 
view to the improvement of these, 
the late Rev, tl. Martyn preached 
a sermon in the presidency church 
at Calcutta, which sermon was af- 
terwards published, and entitled, 
The Appeal of 800,000 Native 
Christians;" and soon after, the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society 
was formed, for the express pur- 
pose of supplying the Scriptures 
to the native Christians of India, 
in their different vernacular lan- 
guages. The Protestant Christi- 
ans m the south of India, having 
been instructed to a considerable 
extent in the use of letters, proved 
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themselves capable, as appears b^ 
the report of the Calcutta Auxili- 
ary Bible Society, of valuing, and 
using to advantage, the gift ol’ Ta- 
mul New Testaments supplied td 
them ; but in order that the native 
Christians in the north of India, as 
well as at Bombay, might profit by 
the Scriptures, it is necessary that 
they should be taught to read. On 
this account, the benevolent insti- 
tution in Calcutta was established 
by the Baptist Missionaries, and 
has received much of its support 
from members of the established 
church, who, having no person at 
hand in their own connection to 
conduct a wovk of that kind, were 
happy to assist in supplying to 
the Baptist Missionaries, the means 
of carrying it on. The object of 
tlie benevolent institution is, to 
afford education, on thi' British 
system, to children of all classes in 
Calcutta, and especially to the 
children of Christian parents. At 
the tinu‘ I left Calcutta, there were 
upwards of a luindred children on 
the books of the school, and on the 
day I visited the school, there were 
present upwards of sixty boys, and 
about twelve girls in a separate 
apartment, all descendants of Por- 
tuguese and other Christians. Their 
proficiency in reading and ac- 
counts was very pleasing. At 
Chinsurah also, 1 had an opportu- 
nity of visiting a free school, esta- 
blished by the British Resident 
for children of the same descrip- 
tion, and conducted by a pious 
Dutchman. In that school, fifty- 
two native Christian children were 
receiving instruction in reading 
and arithmetic. It forms a promi- 
nent part in the plans of the Church 
Missionary Society, to afford in- 
struction to the native ChristfaitjS 
of India ; with this view* they have 
directed one episcopally ordained 
Missionary, to put himself under 
the directions of Major Munro, in 
his plans for the improvement of 
the Syrian Christians, and their 
two Missionaries stationed at Ma- 
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dras have begun their labours in 
the native congregation, which is 
under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Dr. Itottler, one of the Da- 
nish Missionaries. Of about twelve 
hundred chihRen, educated at Ma- 
dras and at Tranquebar, at the ex- 
pense of the Church Missionary 
• Society, about two hundred are 
the children of native Christians. 
It should he observed, that divine 
service is celebrated in the Black 
Town chapel, Madras, according 
to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land ; the Book of Common Prayer 
having been translated into Tamul 
for that purpose. A compendium 
of the Book of Common Prayer, 
translated into the Hindusthani 
language, hits also been printed in 
Calcutta at the expense of the 
Church Missionary Society, and I 
am informed, by private letters, is 
much sought after by the native 
Christians, in the north of India. 

I am also authorized in stating, 
that it is intended by the committee 
of the Church Missionary Society, 
to erect, as opportunity may be 
afforded them, places of worship, 
wherever any body of native Chris- 
tians are to be found in India with- 
out the means of instruction. I shall 
only add, that with a view, in the 
first instance, to the improvement 
of the class of people in question, 
a school has been set on foot in 
Calcutta, for the education of na- 
tive Christian youths, as school- 
masters. It is intended, that under 
the direction of the proper au- 
thorities, these should hereafter be 
placed as schoolmasters at the dif- 
ferent stations, under European 
superintendance. The number of 
these youtlis has, from want of 
proper assistance, been hitherto 
greatly confined. A few are, at 
present, ujfder the care of one of 
the chaplains near Calcutta, and 
^ are receiving instruction in Eng- 
lish, and in the rudiments of Ile- 
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brew and Greek, beside the leirn- 
ed languages bf the country ; 
their progress is such, as to affo4 
an encouraging specimen of wha, 
may be expected from continuec 
exertions of that kind. I might 
mention many instances of the 
good effects produced on the minds 
and conduct of native Christians of 
India, where the usual means of 
instruction have been afforded 
them : and I would afHrm generally 
respecting them, that after due 
allowances for the peculiar temp- 
tations to which they are exposed, 
from the habits of the other clas.sc8 
of natives, among whom they dwell, 
a Christian minister will find his 
labours among them not in vain. 
The progress which has already 
been made, in extending the bene- 
fits of Christianity to India, though 
embracing, as yet, but a small 
part of the immense population of 
that region, affords sufficient ground 
to expect, that the same methods, 
prudently and perseveringly per- 
sisted in, will not fail of producing 
corresponding effects. Consider- 
ing, however, how opposed the 
mysteries of revelation are, to the 
prevailing prejudices of the popu- 
lation of India, we shall expect 
little effect from any means which 
may be adopted to bring them to 
a better mind, if we lose sight of 
the peculiar character of the Gos- 
pel, as ‘‘ the power of God.’' That 
power which attended its first pub- 
lication, still attends it in all things 
that pertain to salvation. The 
promise of the Spirit in his ordi- 
nary (not extraordinary) grace and 
influence, forms the distinguishing 
superiority of Christian truth, and 
will ever distinguish it from the 
theories of men, as the povier of 
God, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient 

Dec. Ithj humble servant 
1816 . Daniel Corrik* 
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A SKETCH OF THE 

By the late 

(Continued from 

/ or PONTIANA. 

/ As Pontiana Is of more recent origin 
I than any other of the Malay states, so it 
f is almost the only one in which the rise 
can be accurately traced. The account of 
tlie origin of Pontiana was procured by 
Mr, J. liurn, from the li.te Sultan, who 
was its founder and his principal associate 
in the course of a residence of several years 
at that place, and communicated lately 
to Mr. Raffles, together with the result of 
his enquiries conceining the interior of 
the island of Borneo. The information 
thus collected has every claim to au- 
thority, and is the more valuable, because 
it illustrates in a striking manner the 
origin of the other Malay states, the 
greater number of which may be fairly 
considered as counterparts to Pontiana. 

Pontiana was founded In 1770, by Sc- 
yad Abdul Rehinan, the son of Scyad 
Hassau, by a woman of inferior rank, 
and born at Mattan. His father, Scyad 
Hassan, was a native of Arabia, highly 
respected among the Malay Rajas, who 
had married at Mattan. He altcrwards 
took up his residence at Marapawa, where 
he died a few months before Pontiana 
was founded. He had several wives, and 
left several children, but none of them 
distinguished themselves but Abdul Rch- 
raan. The latter possessing great abili- 
ties, intrepidity, and a most insinuating 
address, soon became an enterprizing and 
successful merchant, and realized con- 
siderable property. He married a sister 
of the Sultan of Banjar, and also a sister 
of the Raja of Mampawa, but generally 
resided at Banjar Ma.ssing. Possessing a 
brig or sloop, and several war proas of his 
own, besides several merchant vessels, he 
applied vigorously to commerce, frequent- 
ing Coti, Passir, Palembang, and other 
Malay ports, but seldom visiting Java. 
His operations, however, were not en- 
tirely confined to commercial pursuits, 
but when favourable opportunities occur- 
red, he shewed no greater repugnance to 
piracy than is usual among the Arabs. 
He had already cut off a Dutch vessel in 
vicinity of Danca,^and an English one 
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at Passir, and done many things which 
were highly disapproved by the venerable 
Seyad, his father, when at last, about 
a year or eighteen months before his fa- 
ther's death, he succeeded in cutting off 
at Passir a French ship, with a very rich 
cargo, by which he incurred the displeasure 
of his father, who renounced all further 
communication with him. The manner 
in which the ship was cut off, however, 
he deemed so discreditable, that he never 
would relate the story, though he ad- 
mitted the fact, alletlging, that pie\ ions 
to this transaction, some of his vessels 
had been stopped by the French, and liis. 
w^oiucn ill treated, An old woman, who 
had been the Sultan’s concubine, and 
who had borne a material part in the 
transaction, related the following circum- 
stances to Mr. Burn, after the death of 
the Sultan. After having greatly ingra- 
tiated himself with the French Captain, 
he informed him that he intended to pre- 
sent him with two beautiful slave girls, at 
the same time expresbing a desire to sec 
the ship. The French Captain invited 
him an board, catching at the bait, and 
Seyad Abdul Rehraaii promised to bring 
the slave girls with him. The Captain 
prepared an entertainment, and saluted 
him as he came on board, which he did, 
with several followers propeily instruct- 
ed, but apparently unarmed. He sat 
down with his people, and partook of the 
entertainment, after whicli he called the 
two women he had brought, one of whom 
was the concubine who related the story, 
Abdul Rehman pointed to the concubine 
and desired the Captain to conduct her to 
his cabin, the Captain did so, and the 
woman, as she had been instructed, se- 
cured the door. The rest of the French- 
men were all on deck, as well as a Dum- 
ber of his Malay followers. Abdul Reh- 
raan gave the signal with hSs hand, and 
the whole of them were instantly creesed, 
the lascars at the same time throwing ' 
themselves into the sea, according to their 
usual practice. The Captain was then 
put to death, and the vessel secured. 
When Abdul Rehman heard of his father'f 



indignation at his conduct, he left Passir, 
and when he had almost reached Mampa- 
.wa, he was informed of his death. Re- 
solving now to settle at San go, in the in- 
terior of Borneo, he entered the river of 
Pontiana or rather Lava, and proceeded 
up it about twelve miles to the conflux of 
the river of Landak with that of Pon- 
tiana, anchoring for the night at the point 
where the rivers join. In the morning, 
being struck with the situation of the 
place, which had never been inhabited, he 
determined to settle in it, and proposing 
the plan to his followers, most of them 
acceded to it, but a few objected and left 
him. After repeated discharges of his 
great guns loaded with shot, into a small 
island near the point, Abdul llehman 
landed, cut down some trees, displayed 
his colours, aiidpiayed for success to the 
undertaking. 

Having erected a small house for the 
night, he slept ashore, and named the 
place Pontiana or rather Pontianak, which 
is the name the Malays give to a spectre 
of the forests, which appears in the form 
of a winged female; this was in the year 
1770. He then built a mosque on the 
small island, which still remains, having 
been renewed on the same spot, and a 
fort on the point of land, which com- 
mands the entrances of the rivers of Sango 
and Landak, whither he also brought up 
the French ship. The crew of this vessel 
be employed as slaves in clearing the 
jungle, and his followers built houses 
along the banks of the river; such was 
the foundation of Pontiana. As soon as 
Abdul Rehman was settled in his new 
residence, lie visited Mampawa to pray 
over the tomb of his father, whose for- 
giveness he had never procured, and this 
coremoiiy he continued to perform at 
•tated periods until the year of his death. 

As the traders to Landak, Sango, and 
other settlements in the interior of Bor- 
neo, were necessitated to pass by Pon- 
tiana, Seyad Abdul Rehman daily acquired 

* new settlers by his insinuating address, 
end t^e protection which he was ready 
to afford the traders against the Lanuns, 
and he was joined by several Bugis and 

* Chinese traders from Mampawa, Sambas, 
and other Malay ports. He next applied 
to Raja Haji of Reaw, who conferred on 
him the title of Sultan of Pontiana, By 
what right such a title was conferred it is 
impossible to conjecture, but be itnme- 
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diately assumed the title, and established 
a court in a very expensive style. His pro- 
fusion attracted new followers and he was 
joined by various Arabs, who, though 
they impaired his fortune, yet for the time 
increased his consequence. By these 
means Pontiana, in the space of a single 
jear, became a considerable settlement, 
and attracted the jealousy of the Rajah of 
Landak. The Rajah of Landak was at 
this time a dependant of the Sultan of 
Bantam, and being alarmed at the reports 
which he heard, that the Sultan of Ponti- 
ana intended to block up the river and en- 
gross its trade, he dispatched an embassy 
to Pontiana, to enquire what were his in- 
tentions. The Sultan of Pontiana, though 
he professed that his intentions were not 
of a hostile nature, took care to display 
his power, and fired off his great guns re- 
peatedly in their presence. They trans- 
mitted to Bantam a very exaggerated ac- 
count of the strength of Pontiana, the 
consequence of which was, that the Sultan 
of Bantam conceiving himself unable to 
protect Landak, resigned it to the Dutch. 
In 1776 the Dutch sent a strong force 
from Batavia to Pontiana to establish 
themselves in their newly acquired pos- 
sessions, and the Sultan of Pontiana, in- 
timidated by their power, allowed them 
to settle at Pontiana, where they built a 
stockade fort and mounted on it six guns. 
They also established a factory, consist- 
ingof a resident, a secretary and his clerk, 
a surgeon, a captain with a subaltern, 
and twenty-five European soldiers. They 
also stationed an armed cutter in the river, 
wlikh was likewise manned with Euro- 
peans, so that they had altogether abouf 
one hundred Europeans, but no native 
soldiers. The Dutch now imposed what 
duties they pleased, and allowed the Sul- 
tan but a very small share of them, which 
circumstance, together with his profuse 
manner of living, compelled the Sultan to 
run deeply in debt. In the year 1786, 
the Dutch, assisted by the force of Pon- 
tiana, destroyed Sacadina and Mampawa, 
in the latter of which they placed the Sul- 
tan of Pontiana’s eldest sou, as Panam- 
bahan, establishing there a factory of their 
own, dependent on that of Pontiana. 
Previous however to the settlement of the 
Dutch at Pontiana, it was visited by ^ 
French frigate, commanded by the brother 
of the French Captain, whom the Sultan 
had formerly cut ofi^ at Passir, and who 
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bad been dispatched for the express pur- to persuade the Resident to return, but 
pose of attacking him, but as the frigate finding all remonstrances in vain, he 
could not pass the bar, and durst not send represented the niatrer to Batavia, when 
ii^her boats to attack the place, she was the Resident was recalled and another 
able to effect nothing, and was compelled sent in hi.-, place, who leturned and look 
to return after destroying a few proas at up his residence at Pontiana. 
the mouth of the river, which had never the lesidence of the Dutch at 

had any concern in the crime of the Pont:ana a good deal of illicit trade had 

been carried on by the English, with the 
In the year 1790 tlie Dutch withdrew connivance of the Dutch Resi»lcnt, the 
their factories from both Pontiana and anchoring only without the mouth 

Marapavva, after a residence of fourteen the river; but after the tactoiy was 
years, finding, that though they had im- withdrawn Pontiami became a resoit of 
posed what duties they pleased, and given Eiislisb traders, and was ai^o licqucnted 
tlie Sultan only what share they liked, ^7 the Portuguese from Macao, and the 
their profits were far from compensating Arabs fiom Muscat and Mucha, It was 
theexpenseof thce.stablishment. Wehavc by nmncious pioas from all 

no detail of the expense and profits of this of Borneo, Bali, Lombok, Suinbawit 

factory, unless for the year 1779, when n*id Java. This, however, only continued 
the expense amounted to about B84 pounds Penang began to flourish, since 

sterling, and the receipts only to about which tijue it had greatly decayed. The 
ICO pounds. The residence of the Dutch was neaily extiijguished by the 

at Pontiana was not without occasional between the Dutcli and English, the 
misunderstandings occurring bet ween peohibitioii of the cxpoit of dollars from 
them and the isultan. One of the most ‘ttul some unjustifiable acts of tlia 

lerious of these seems to have originated Multan in swindling many of the Javanese 
entirely from their ignorance of Malay owners out of their cargoes, 
customs. Soon after the settlement of Abdul Rchman died after a 

the factory at Poutiana a siri or prepared short illness, Pehruaiy 26, 1808, about 
betel was presented by a male slave to the the age of 70 yeai s. When he perceived 
surgeon. Among the Malays this is rc- him.sclf dangerously ill, he assembled the 
garded as an ovciture loan intrigue from chief men, and told them he apjminted 
some female of rank, hut the surgeon was his eldest son, tlie Panainhahan of Mam- 
ignorant of this custom, aud the slave had pitvva, to succeed him, and dispatched a 
retired without speaking a word. The person to summon the Panamhahan into 
surgeon holding tlie siri in his baud met his presence. Next day the chiefs assem- 
the Sultan, and related to him the circuin- hied, and declared that they desired the 
stance, expressing hi.s surprize at what it Pangeiang to be Sultan, who was his 
could mean. The Sultan requested him second son, but by an inferior wife, and 
to point out the person who had brought that they would abandon the place if the 
it, which he did immediately, and the I’auamhaluiii was to succeed him, accus- 
Blavc being seized confessed that the siri i»g him of cruelty and divers acts of niiir- 
had been sent by one of the Sultan’s con- dcr and poisoning, especially the poison- 
cubines. The Sultan immediately, with- ing the Master of a Chinese junk, to whom 
out further explanation, ordered the he was indebted about 8000 dollars, and 
ilave’s head to be cut off in the presence of the a.ssassi nation of Captain Sadler, to 
the surgeon, and the woman was dis- whom he was indebted ;i0,{)00 dollars, 
patched privately. The Dutch Resident They added that they expected his had 
and the rest of the factory took the alarm conduct would speedily place tfiem in the 
and declared that they would return to same situation as Sambas, and piOhably 
Java. The Sultan endeavoured to pacify draw on them the resentiutyit of the Eng- 
them, but in vain, aud tliey retired to lish. 

Batu Layaug, a solitary rock, on which The Sultan assented and told thciUi 
a fort is built, about five miles below since they desired it, the Paugerang 
Pontiana. Here they fortified themselves would be the Sultan. The Panamhahan 
and posted the armed cutter, and firing arrived next day and was informed of thi» 
upon all proas, attempted to block up the resolution. When he came into his fa- 
lser. TTie Sultan repeatedly attempted ther’s presence the old man severely re- 
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probated bis conduct and advised biin to 
go in pilgrimage to Mecca. Tlie Sultan 
also sent for Mr. Bum, whom he had 
.<501110111116 before swindled out of a valua- 
ble cargo, and Iviviug requested his for- 
giveness, desired him to beware of the 
Baiiamhaliati, as a man of naturally bad 
hcnit, and after his death to have no in- 
•tervievvs with him unless in {mblic. On 
the death of the old Sultan, the second 
brotlier, dcMrous^of not being involved in 
his f.ithei’s debts, declined the honour of 
being Sultan. The head- men, however, 
were at first refractory, and it was some- 
time befoie they could be brought to ac- 
knowledge him as Sultan, which he only 
accomplished by dint of presents and pro- 
mises, engaging to discharge his father's 
debts as soon a.s pos.sible, while he gave 
up many of his own claims, especially 
those which were due by the Arabs. 

'i'lic (b'ceased Snltaii was a man of fine 
jiresLiice and the moM respectable appear- 
ance, po''Sessing the most insinuating ad- 
dress ami iinpoMiig matiueis. Profuse 
and osientations in his habits, he scrupled 
at no means, however base, for raising 
money to support this exterior state, and 
as he was peifectly vcised in eiery spe- 
cies of deception, and always supported 
the appeal aiice ot wealth, lie seldom fail- 
ed to proem e credit from strangeis. Ho 
concealed his debts with the utmost caic, 
mid wa.s in the constant habit ofcontiact- 
iiig one debt to discharge another, often 
.selling gixids for that purpose at a large 
discount on wliat he had bought them. 
By this lucan.s his debts and his difficulties 
went on giadually acenniulatiiig to his 
<lcath. The most considcrab'e part of his 
debts were incurred to the Bugis traders, 
and ill consequence of this, the Sul- 
tan wa.s obliged to wink at many ir- 
regularities of those 1 iader.s, in regard 
to avoiding the usual port duties. The 
Chinese repeatedly made him offers to 
farm the duties of the {xirt, but to this 
lie would not consent, foicseeing the 
disputes that were certain of arising 
between the B^gis and Chinese. In the 
midst of tliese ilifficultics, however, the 
gratis and other leligious inipo.stors pre- 
vailed on him to advance to them 
large sums of money, ^ which they ne- 
ver ihougiit of lefunding ; thus with all 
his dissimulation, becoming the dupe of 
hypocrisy. He seems always to have dis- 


played more of the character of the anfaf 
trader than of the Sovereign, though it 
must be owned, that he exhibited consi- 
derable suppleness and dexterity in ruling 
the motley mass of subjects which he had 
collected at Pontiana. 

In punishment he was uncommonly se- 
vere and even barbarous. In his own fa- 
mily the faults of his domestics, especial- 
ly his w'oincii, were punished in the most 
cruel manner, ami by the most infamous 
sort of tortures, sometimes pouring boil- 
ing water into the privities of the females, 
or burning them alive with their para- 
mours on the suspicion of incontinence. 

The present Sultan, since the death of 
his father, has conducted himself in such 
a manner as in a great measure to efface 
the former dislike which was entertained 
of him by the people, arcfully avoiding 
the most prominent errors of his father’s 
character. He lias endeavoured to liqui- 
date his fathei’s debts, but has found 
them .so enormous, that a long period 
must elapse before this can possibly be ef- 
fected. Carefully avoiding all superfluous 
expense and the contracting of new debts, 
he has attempted to establish better regu- 
lations. He gradually dismissed the 
Arabs and religious inipo.stors, who had 
pre}cdonhis fathci’.s credulity, and at- 
temptcil likewise to compel the Bugis tra- 
der.s to pay the usual duties. In this 
however, he has never been able to suc- 
ceed, and many of them have left Pontia- 
iia, in consequence of his measures, nei- 
ther are the Chinc.se traders so numerou* 
as they foimerly were. 

The present Sultan has been engaged in 
no hostilities excepting with Sambas, 
which is still the inveterate enemy of Pon- 
tiana. Shortly after the death of the old 
Sultan of Pontiana, the chief of Sambas 
attacked Mampawa, and had very nearly 
taken the foit. Immediately on receiving 
intelligence of it, the present Sultan pro- 
ceeded to Mampawa with two thousand 
men, and defeated the Sambas army, ta- 
king their guns, and a number of prison- 
ers, all of whom, even the women, were 
put to death at Pontiana, and their heads 
exposed publicly. The union of the La- 
nuns with the chief of Sambas, has how- 
ever, given that chieftain a decided pre- 
ponderance at sea. 

The mouth of Lewa or Pontiana rivet 
lies about three or four miles to the ff. 
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of the equator. The bar at the entrance from Pontiana all their supplies of opium, 
has ottly from eleven to twelve feet at piece goods, iron, and China articles, 
high spring tides, but above this the river The Bugis at Pontiana chiefly apply them- 
is very deep to an immense distance, and selves to trade, the manufacture of Bugis 
the strength of the current seldom ex- cloth, and the working of raw silk into 
ceeds from three to three and a half miles cloths. Many of them are possessed of 
an hour, and is generally less. The an- very large property, amounting to above 
chorage in the roads is safe and free from 100,000 dollars. They are generally poor 
shoals, and the weather, even in October, when they come from Bugis-land, but . 
which is the worst month, is never .so bad soon acquire property from uniting fru- 
as to interrupt the regular intercourse be- gality with dexterity in trade. They are 
tween the ship and the shore. About se- extremely economical and even penurious 
veu miles from the mouth of the river, at in their manner of living, insomuch that 
Balu Layang, there is a fort on each side the daily expense of a Bugis-man’s family, 
of the river, with fourteen or fifteen guns however great his property may be, docs 
mounted, being eighteen and twenty-four not amount to above three or four wangs, 
pounders ; on the north side of the river wlien the meanest Chinese labourer will 
and on the south side, directly opposite, continue to spend a rupee ; and a wang 
a number of smaller guns. The town of at Pontiana is only the twelfth part of a 
Pontiana is about twelve miles from the rupee. 

mouth of the river, where there is like- The Sultan allows them to cultivate as 
wise a fort, and some armed vessels sta- much ground as they please, without any 
tioned. consideration for the same, but they sel- 

In the town and bounds of Pontiana, dom avail themselves of this permission, 
there are settled about 3000 Malays, permitting their domestic slaves only to 
1000 Bugis, 100 Arabs, and about 10,000 till as much as serves for their own sub- 
Chinese ; besides these, who are the fiee ^istencc. In navigation, the Bugis seem 
inhabitants, there arc a considerable to have been stationary probably for these 
number of slaves, many of whom are thousand years ; the proas in which they 
Javanese, and the rest of all the other sail from Pontiana to Pulu Penang, Java, 
Eastern tribes ; there are also a few Bali, or any similar place, generally cost 
runaway Lascars from different vessels, from 150 to 300 dollars, and the whole 
The character of the Malays is nearly outfit, as far as respects sails, cordage, 
the same at Pontiana as in other Eastern provisions, stores, &c. for one of these 
towns ; phlegmatic, indolent and proud, voyages, seldom exceeds the sum of 40 or 
and few of them possess much wealth. 50 dollars, while the amount of the car- 
Tlie Arabs live by trade; they are gene- go is generally from 10 to 40,000 dollars, 
rally poor when they settle, but are re- The crews receive no wages, but only a 
spected on account of tlieir religious cha- share of the adventure, according to the 
racter by the Malays. They arc, how- regulations of the Undang-undang. Many 
ever, neither such economists as the Bugis, of these proas arc lost at sea, but few 
nor so expert as the Cliincse in trade, taken by pirates, as they defend them- 
and at present few of them possess pro- selves desperately, and never surrender, 
perty to the amount of 20,000 dollars. The duties at Pontiana on sales are six 
The Cliincse seldom acquire property per cent, on all piece-goods, one dollar per 
above this amount at Pontiana, tliough pecul on iron, ditto on steel, ditto on 
they are industrious and expert in trade, tin, ditto on saltpetre, 50 dollars per 
They are fond of good living, and addict- chest on opium, bees’ wax from the in- 
ed to gambling, opium, and merry mak- terior two dollars per pecul. The trade 
ing. They follow the occupations of mer- of Pontiana, however, has greatly d'eclin- 
chants, mechanics and labourers, eulti- ed. Formerly it was annurlly visited by 
vate the ground, distill arrack, make sugar, from eight to fifteen Chinese junks; at 
search for gold-dust, and trade to tlie in- present, however, tliey never exceed the# 
terior as well as along the coast. 'I he number of five. Two or tin ee small junks 
Chinese of Monterano and Salakan, two annually from Siam, but the value 
places very near each other, and situated of their cargoes is only about 7 or 8000 
a short way to the north of Mampawa, dollars each, 
and who are estimated at 30,000, receive (7V> ie concluded in our met.) 
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MEMOIR OF RAJA RUNJEET SINGH, 

THE PRESENT RULER OP THE SIKHS. 


Runjeet Singh, at an early age, found 
liiuj^‘ If at the head of the icligion and go- 
venimeiit of the Sikhs, a Hindu people 
jfituate in the Punjab, or coiinny of Five 
Riveis. To a fine and preposse.ssing 
figure he unites a couiiieuance remarkably 
animated ; — hia eyes are large and of jet 
black, his forehead high, nose what is 
commonly culled Homan, and a mouth 
small, with an expres.sivc smile. He pos- 
sesses a 1 ichly endowed mind ; is well 
versed in the Eastern dialects ; and .s[ieaks, 
with fluency, one or more European lan- 
guages. His ministers he selects with 
discriiiiinaliou— never permitting iiilere.st 
to gain the aseeiidant of ability. During 
the whole of his reign, war has been his 
delight. He has, liovvever, little confi- 
dence ill his own subjects, and seems ever 
to ])Lice his chief reliance on that hardy 
race, the mountaineers of Afghanistan. 
His recent attempt and failure in the in- 
vasion of the valley of Kashmir have 
attached a celebrity to his character it 
could not ha\e otherwise obtained. In 
this instance lie was actuated more by 
aval ice than ambition ; more through lu.^t 
of spoil, than anxiety to conquer Kash- 
mir, hitherto deemed impregnable. His 
reason ctdculatcd the dangers, his imagi- 
nation heightened the probabilities of suc- 
cev.s .--in the last he was deceived. He 
relied on (he fidelity ofhi.s Sirdars, and 
wa.s mi>I('d by their tie.ichery. Rarely 
has ,iny native power undertaken a w'ar 
with such proijiccts of success — never 
one ill which such llatteiiiig hopes weie 
so justly disappointed. In the termina- 
tion, as on tlie oiit-'Ct of this disgiacctul 
expedition, Runjeet .Singh c.i'Kcd hinnsclf 


carcles.s of fatigue ; impatient of misfor- 
tune, generally mild, but at intervals enicl 
aiul inliiiman. Disgrace was new to him, 
and he revenged it on those who sur- 
rounded him. His impetuosity broke 
forth in useless imprecations on the seve- 
nty of the season, and on the snowy 
mountains, those natural barriers of Kash*- 
inir, the obstacles to his succes.s. At 
Lahore, his capital. Raja Riiujeet Singh 
is beheld to advantage. Wholly devoid 
of the tyranny which characterizes many 
native princes, he hajipily unites in him- 
self the larcly associated qualities of awe 
and attaeliment, the love and duty of his 
subjects. Hi.s laws are mild, and equally 
adinini.stcicd. (lenius finds in him a 
liberal patron; and poverty, when un- 
sullied by crime, a generou.s benefactor. 

At Lahore splendour i.s without osten- 
tation — power devoid of oppres.sion — mu- 
nificence and encouragement spring from 
the throne— gratitude and admiiution 
from the people. The Punjab bears wit- 
ness of its Prince’s Immanily in villages 
iclmilt, canals cleared, and wells sunk in 
the sandy plains which border on the In- 
dus and its hianchcs. 

Runjeet Singh is amiable in piivate life ; 
in politics deceitful. Generally speaking, 
the fathci of his subjects— terrible to his 
enemies. In bis demeanour cuuiteous, 
tliougli in ronver.'sation somewhat reserv- 
ed. His reply to a General O dicer, who 
had lately .signalized himself in India, 
shews native intrepidity of soul : — ‘ Should 
the Rrltish Government attack Lahore,’ 
.‘•aid Uuiijict Singh, ‘ its King can die 
fighting under it*^ walls, but can never 
smvive I he fall of his capita!.’ 


A CONCISE NARRAHVi: 

OF I HR 

INVASION OF NEPAL BY THE GORKHAS. 


The valley rrf Nepal, .situated amidst 
the immense and almost pathless moiin- 
■^iii groups which rise soutliwaul of the 
.still inoic rh'iatcd range of Himalaya, ap- 
pears to have been rendered famous iu the 
days ot the Puranas, by the sublime ocv 
currences in the history of the gods, as 
Asiatic Journ, — No. 13. 


vvell as of late by the ambition of the 
Gorklia, and (he exhibition of British 
power. The wild spirit of mythology, as 
if delighted with .something congeuial in 
the bleakness and barrennes.s ol nature, 
has laid the scene of. some of her most .stu- 
pendous legends amidst these dreary soli- 
VoL, III. D 
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tudes of snow, summouing to her aid all 
the terrors and grandeur of the hills. It 
would he a long task to enumerate the 
multiplicity of appearances which the con- 
descending or enraged deities have in this 
Talley or its vicinity, afforded to their 
worshippers. Kailasa Mana^arowar, and 
the mysterious Gangutri, with innumer- 
able places of pilgi image, are here all, 
more or less, approximated. The whole 
land is rendered sacred ; every mountain, 
spring, or torrent, bears a name in me- 
morial of some preternatural exploit or 
occurrence. No doubt, amongst many 
others which arc presented tons, we may 
recognize an interesting fact of natural 
history, disguised under the mysterious, 
but splendid, gai b of allegory. The snows 
of heaven which descend upon the lofty 
summit of Mahadevaka Linga, and melt- 
ing, afford her sacred waters to the 
Ganges, have afforded this wild spirit the 
materials for one of her most interesting 
legends, that of the descent of Ganga. But 
it was not only as the scene of unintel- 
ligible wonders that Nepal was renowned 
even in those days. If the information 
wliich Mr. Wilford has produced be cor- 
rcct, wc learn that the valour of the 
mountaineers was the means of placing 
the celebrated Chandragupta on the 
throne of the eastern division of India. 

The valley of Nepal, although uot above 
200 miles in circuit, at the time of the 
Gorkha invasion contained the capitals of 
three independent kingdoms. Calmandii, 
the residence of the most powerful of these 
Rajas, consisted of about 18,000 houses, 
with u territory extended over the sur- 
rounding hills to the north as far as 
Tibet, and eastward about twelve days’ 
journey -—he is reported to have main- 
tained 50,000 troops. The kingdom of 
Lelit Patau, although the city contained 
a larger number of houses, was reckoned 
of secondary impoitance ; it extended 
four day.s' journey to the borders of Muc- 
wampur. Bhatgan, which lies eastward 
of Lelit Patan, contained about 12,000 
families, and stretched eastward to the 
distance of five or six days’ journey, as far 
as the country of the Ciratas, a wild and 
savage hill tribe, of whom at present little 
is known. Favoured by the rugged nature 
of the surrounding country, Nepal appears 
to have presciTcd its religion, language, 
and independence equally uncontaminated 
Vy any foreign admixtures to the tipe 


when the dissentions of the rulers of tht 
three petty states afforded the opportuni- 
ty of conquest to the ambition and intrigue 
of the Gorkha. The nobles of Lelit 
Patan, or as by way of eminence it is 
usually called Patan (the city), had nomi- 
nated for their sovereign Gaiiiprejas a 
man of most extensive influence. He bad 
not reigned however many years, when 
for some reason being displeased with his 
conduct, they had removed him from the 
sovereignty, which they conferred on the 
king of Bhatgan, who as rapidly succeeded 
liis predecessor in disgrace and dethrone- 
ment. Another king was next called to 
the throne, and apparently in as short a 
time to execution. The aristocracy, for 
such it was which bad liitherto swayed at 
their caprice the politics of this impor- 
tant city, were unhappily not so much 
at liberty in the next offer of their 
sceptre. 

Prithwiuarayana,the Gorkha Raja, Iiad 
formerly been tributary to Palau in the 
days of Gainprejas : the cajiital of his 
original possessions lies immediately west- 
ward of Mount Bansfoic, the lofty peak 
of wliich is seen from Nepal, about fifty 
miles distant. He had long meditated the 
subjugation of the petty neighbouring 
states. He had already seized the country 
of the kings of Marecajis, who were his 
relations ; and had prepared a readier ac- 
cess by conciliating or subduing the several 
mountain chiefs, whose rocks and glens 
lay interposed betw’cen Gorkha ami tlie 
valley, when he was invited to his assist- 
ance against his brotlier Kings by the 
Prince of Bhatgan. He obeyed the 
summons, commenced hostilities agvaiiist 
Patan, and as promptly received the sub- 
mission of tlie nobles. His brother was 
constituted viceroy ; but the Raja still 
conlinuing to disturb the tranquillity of 
his new territories, the nobles revolted, 
and set up Dclraerdeii Sah the viceroy. 
For several years lie waged war against 
liis brother, until the opinion of the aris- 
tocracy again changing, lie also was de- 
posed from his dignity, and made room 
for a man of Lelit Patan, ^oor, but of the 
royal house. The first effort of Pritli- 
winaiayaiia against the plain, was thua 
rendered abortive. 

Decisive and energetic in his active 
measures, the king of Gorkha knew also 
how to relax or change them as the oc- 
casipu might require. After more fyU^r 
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securing the alliance of the hill people, occasion, some inhabitants of a nelgh- 
bc began again to descend into the plain, bouring village, having been detected iii 
and more openly to evince his intentions, an attempt to smuggle a trifling article 
Cirtipur, a populous town reckoning 8000 into the plain, the whole of their fellow 
liouses, about a league from Catinandu, villagers were, without regard to age or 
was the first point which arrested the in- sex, or innocence, or mercy, destroyed 
vader's progress. Disappointed of relief with circumstances of the most revolting 


from their sovereign the King of Patan, 
• and pressed by the activity of the besieger, 
the inhabitants obtained the assistance of 
Gainprejas, who, without delay, gave 
battle and a complete overthrow to the 
Got kha. A brother of the king was num- 
bered among the slain ; and Prithwina- 
rayana himself escaped with diflicuity into 
the mountains, by the fidelity and vigour 
of his bearers. Gainprejas, to whom the 
honour of victory was due, was at once 
elected king by the inliabitants of the 
rescued city. This spontaneous effusion 
of admiring gratitude did nut however suf- 
fice to remoie the suspicions or the malice 
of Gainprejas : — when the chief persons 
of the towti waited on him at aconfer- 
enee appointed in consequence, they were 
basely soiled by his soldiers ; sonic were 
clandestinely put to death, and others 
openly disgiaced and led about the city in 
an ignominious manner, llevcnge for 
their foiiner conduct is conjectured to 
have deluded tlie reinstated prince to this 
conduct. 

The king of Gorkha, although thus re- 
pulsed with disgrace, could not abandon 
the favourite project of his ambition ; hi- 
therto his abilities or his valour had al- 
ways succeeded, and generally with great 
facility. Wild and unlettered as he might 
have been, he had no doubt frequently 
listened to a common rule of policy which 
instructs the young Hindu Raja, that 
where the strength of the lion fails, re- 
course should be had to the craftiness of 
the jackal. The mountain barriers which 
afford such security to the plain, it is very 
obvious, may be rendered, if the passes 
are in the hands of an enemy, the un- 
friendly means of cutting off all inter- 
course, with other states. These we have 
before mentioned were now at the com- 
mand of the G9rkha ; accordingly, a most • 
rigorous blockade was imposed, with the 
design of creating a famine; and with 
such dreadful severity were the orders ex- 
ecuted, that a little salt or cotton found 
on a traveller was sufficient to condemn 
)tim to death on the next tree. On one 


barbarity. Still however, the king of 
Gorkha was di.sappointed and obliged 
again to change his policy. That maxim 
which may justly be styled the last resort 
of tyrants, which has been exhibited with 
so much splendour and effect in the most 
important histories of our species, was 
not above the comprehension of this un- 
civilized invader. What the sword and 
famine had equally failed to effect, dissen- 
tions fomented among the nobles of the 
three kingdoms would appear to have 
speedily realized. In the execution of 
this design, we cannot but be struck with 
the circumstance, that a large body of 
Brahmans were the tools employed ; 
.secured by the notions of sanctity and in- 
violability which all ranks of their coun- 
trymen attach to the person of a Brahman 
these characters were suffered to traverse 
all boundaries and all distinctions ; al- 
though subjects of the enemy, they found 
op|)ortunity to bribe the principal men by 
liberal promises. When the party of the 
invader was in his estimation sufficiently 
strong he advanced a second time to the 
defences of Cirtipur, correcting at the 
same time a military error which he had 
committed in the former siege, when he 
exposed his army before an unsubdued 
fortress between Catmandu and Patan, 
cities in the possession of the enemy. We 
have previously seen that his disposition 
was (naturally) severe and sanguinary ; it 
was further inflamed at this time to a re- 
morseless rage by the conduct of the be- 
.sieged. After several months blockade, 
the Gorkha demanded the submission of 
the inhabitants, when a letter was re- 
turned with abusive and exasperating 
language, a surer proof of their determi- 
nation to persevere, than of tlieir courage 
or their wisdom. The instant of its re- 
ception a general storm was ordered. 
He was repulsed however by the resolu- 
tion of the town’s people with consider- 
able loss ; his brother was wounded by 
an arrow, and the siege of Cirtipur was 
raised the second time. Prithwinarayana's 
attention for a season after this event 
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was occupied with one of the twenty-four 
kings, whose territories lie to the west ; 
as soon as matters in that quarter were ac- 
commodated he recommenced the attack 
of Cirtipur. Siiruparatnahis])rother, who 
had been wounded in tlie last assault, was 
the conductor of this expedition ; the 
siege had continued a consideiable time 
when the three kings of Nepal resolved 
to send assistance to the heroic Cirtipu- 
rans. The beneiita which might have 
been expected fiom the league were how- 
ever frustiated by the treachery of the 
nobles, who out of envy to Gainitrejas 
had actually jmneil the enemy and tought 
against their countrjmen in an unsuccess- 
ful attack made on the Goikhi’^ posts. 
At the end of about sevcx ni iiUis a noble 
of Lelit Ihitiin, who had deseited to the 
Gorkhas, found means of intiodncing 
their toice.s into the town. The strong 
holds above tnc petta still held out ; hut 
agcnotal amnesty being promised, the Cir- 
tipuians exhausted by a long siege sur- 
rendered. Piithwinavayana was not pre- 
sent at this tiansaction, he nt* sooner 
learned that his gallant enemies were in 
his power, than an order was tiansinittcd 
to his eoinmanders to put to death a se- 
lection of the pimcipal inhabitants, and 
to cut olT the noses and lips of the rest, 
not excepting the infants in arms ; these 
he oidered to be caiefully piescived, that 
he might have the pleasure of ascertain- 
ing exactly, how many souls there were 
in Cirtipur. The name of the unfoitu- 
nate city was changed by the brutal con- 
queror to AaskutdiJUt or the Town of cut 
noses. 

l\atan, the royal lesidcnce, was the 
next object to engage the attention of the 
Gorkha. He laid siege to it immediately; 
many severe engagements took place ; the 
inhabitants, on ^\llom the fate of their 
countrymen had a most appalling effect, 
being threatened with the additional pu- 
nishment of losing their right hand.s, 
were much inclined to smrender; their 
spirit however was not yet subdued, and 
great ditliciiUies remained to success, 
when an ewiiil tianspired winch forcibly 
characterizes the at i r, ity of Prilhwinaray- 
ana’s mind, who seized with decision an 
opportunity which enaldcil him to retire 
from a disadvaniageoa-s a^ivance without 
apparent disgi acc, .and at the same time 
transfer his efforts to a weaker point. 


Gainprejas, amongst other endeavours to 
obtain succours, had applied to the Eng- 
Ihsh, w'ho had already detached a small 
party in the direction of Nepal to repress 
some outrages committed against their 
subjects by the people of Gorkha. Capt. 
Kinlodi, it will be remembered, penetrated 
as far <as Sidli, a strong fort in the hills, 
which he cajiturcd ; when the news was 
brought to the llaja, hesiubfenly marched 
the whole of the Gorkha aimy under co- 
rerof night from the siege to meet the 
Euiopean intruders who dared to appear in 
the cause of justice, and their allies ; but 
the Ihitish army ^vas not able to proceed 
aIUolu!:^t the lulls, ami the llaja leturned 
10 tlm attack of Catmaiidu, which he 
now considered of more easy acquisition 
than liclit Patan. 

Gainpiej ’s cieu in this extremity was 
not lo be Mtbdued by force. The llrah- 
inau emissaiies of the Goikha aie related 
at this time to have engaged not only the 
nobles, but to have gained the confidence 
of the king himself, so far it is said, as 
to obtain hi.s credit to a plausible story 
of a conspiracy organising in his camp, 
against the liberty of his foe, who they 
promised should be delivered in charge to 
himself The king thus deluded and his 
chiefs coiTiipted, the besieger found it 
no difficult matter to introduce unoppos- 
ed, a sufficient number of armed men into 
the city, which he effected by night, and 
it was with a most diligent use of a few 
minutes, that the oidcast monarch escap- 
ed lo Patan with three hundred of his 
best and most faithful soUlieis. 

The fall of Catmandn occiiiredin 1768. 
The Goikha Raja without loss of time 
pushed forward hi.s attempt on Patan; 
the same methods were again resorted to 
to cajole the nobles ; he was lavish in his 
promises, so far from deteriorating their 
possessions he would even augment them ; 
his domestic priest, in his master's name, 
was eomini.ssioned to engage him under 
the most awful imprecations to the ful- 
filment of his protestations. Gainprejas 
and the king of Patan peiceivcd the 
spreading corruption, amki witlidrcw to 
Bhatgan. For some months after his 
admission, the Gorkha adhered to his en-< 
gageraents, treated the chiefs with mark- 
ed attention ; even a viceroy from tlieir 
own number was to be granted ; but on 
the day of his formal entry he succeeded 
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in smirin?; the I'.cisons of tlic whole as- 
sembly uhicli was collecli'd at th'‘ river 
side fo receive him ; their sons \\cre al- 
ready at his couit as eompanions to his 
son, and an individual of eaclj house was 
in durance at Navacut ; the conqueror 
then made a soit of triumphal entry, and 
proceeded Jii procession amidst his troops 
, to the princl[)al temple, and to take pos- 
session of tiie royal palace. It was not 
to be supposed that the uncultivated .sol- 
diers of the hills could be iv'stiamed on 
such an occa.sion ; eeitain it i.s that the 
hoU'CS and (iroperty ot the nobles were 
visited with the adlictiuiis which they iii- 
contestahiy believed weie mciited. The 
consternation was e.\*ce,s,'He, butciueliy 
and pcMlidy could not .stop here ; men na- 
turally hate tlio.se whom they have wroiu^- 
ed. 'I'he tyi ant ordered all the unhappy 
nohles to c.xecuHon, hi.s will wa.s put 
into elfeel by characteis who found a plea- 
sure in the toimeiits of their mangled 
victims. 

The torient of invasion had now nearly 
icachcd Its greatest height. lihatgati, 
lying to the cast of the two other royal 
cities, had as yet been piotccted from its 
cifects. Had there been any jirinciples of 


more elevated character among the nobles 
and the people, the Gorkha power might 
not have been .sufllcieiit even at thus peri- 
od to ovei throw it: but the same arts 
had only to contend with similar venality, 
and of cour.se had the same result. It 
was conquered in the early part of 1769. 
Gaiiiprcjas, it may be proper to notice, in 
his last extremity .sallied and rushing in 
de.spaii towards the palanquin of the ty- 
rant received a wound whicli in a few days 
terminated his life. The king of Lelit 
Patan died in coiitiiicment. 'i'he king of 
Hhatgan retired to end his days as a de- 
votee at tlie holy Kasi. 

Tims in the space of four years was the 
conquest of Nepal achieved ; that of the 
countiy of the Ciratas followed. Prithvvi- 
narayana still extended his domination* at 
the time of his death it slretcbcd as far 
as Gooch Ihihar, a district of licngal. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son Pratapa 
Siiigha, who held the government two 
years, and was succeeded by his eldest 
brother liahadar Sail. Deferent preten- 
sions to the government were now made, 
and the politics of Nepal were thrown into 
the gieatest confusion. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON HIE 

EXCAVATIONS AND SCULPTURES IN THE ISLAND OF 
ELEPHANTA. 

( E.vtracted from the MS, Jounudof U\ Pyke, kept in the year \7\2.) 


I HAD been here many days constantly 
employed in cle.uuig the ship, so that I 
liad no lime for diveiMon of any kind, but 
at length made a holiday to .«:ce a famous 
])agod<i on the island of Plephaiita ; my 
curiusity vv.as occaMoned ! v Itaving lieaid 
much of (he ‘-tupeudous vvotks on the 
island of Salset, and that this pagoda 
on J'llephanta was somcAiiat of that na- 
ture. The little time I had to suiy here 
not permitting me to go to sec the won- 
derful pagodas oil Salset, 1 resolved to 
take to iny.seltf one day at least, in older 
to view Something which might give me 
•an idea of the lesl; vvherefoic, in my 
own long boat, with Captain Baker in his 
pinnace, accompanied by Captain Mack- 
intosh, Mr. Craddock, purser of the 
Lichfield, my doctor, and two gentlemen 


of Bombay Castle, attended by tw enty- 
foiir la.''Cars and .sailors carrying two day's 
jiiovisioiis, I set off early for Klcphanta, 
and in two hours’ time arrived at a plate 
of tli<‘ Company’s called Butcher’s Island, 
a low but fmitful land, where the Com- 
pany tonneily kept their cattle for the 
factory, hut now so often plundered by 
Cauii Aiijce Angria, that they are no longer 
vciitined on it. We went there for .shoot- 
ing, hut finding no game proceeded di- 
rectly for Klcphanta, and came there in 
two hours. We coasted along hliorc, 
which was lined with Miiikcn rocks, till 
vve came to a bay on the S. K. side, where 
vve saw on a small hill, a .sea-mark, which 
I suppose gave name to this island, it 
being an elephant with a young one stand- 
ing on its back. Leaving .six hands in the 
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boats we landed, and ascended a hill to a 
small ruinated castle that overlooks the 
bay. Just on the brow of the hill we set 
lip a tent, and fenced it well about with 
stones and pricking briars, so that wc 
could not be attacked on a sudden any 
other way than by the slope of the hill, 
which we defended by our fire-arms : for 
the famous pirate of these parts, Caim 
Anjee Angria, very often lands here, and 
carries away all the cattle, and sometimes 
the people too. Tlien, having placed cen- 
tinels, we went to take a more exact 
aurvey of our sea-mark, the elephant, 
which stood on a small hill by himself, a 
little below our quarters ; our way to it was 
now a little oveigrown with briars ; the 
rock itself seems to have received injuries 
by time, it being cracked, and also in some 
places liawed by the weather, which, in 
the sea'^on of tJic westerly monsoons, is 
very violent in these parts. But who cut 
this rock into the shape of an elephant is 
not now to be known npon the strictest 
enquiry. 

Having taken a survey of this, wc set 
out the next morning for the great Pa- 
goda. In our way thither I took notice of 
a very small and mean village, and the 
cottagers told us, that last night they lay 
there in their houses, they not being 
afraid of Caun Angria, because of us 
English, who were so well prepared with 
fire-arms that they feared no danger. As 
we pas.scd towards the great pagoda, in 
a smooth narrow road cut out of the 
rock, where the gi'ound would not natu- 
rally allow of an even passage, I took 
notice of another rock, cut into the shape 
of a horse, which has obtained the name 
of Alexander’s hor.se, I know not for 
what reason. We pursued this road till 
we arrived at the end of the i.sland, where, 
about one third up the mountain, we 
found the path and entrance to the Pa- 
goda; tlie road we went was narrow, 
but very pleasant, yielding various de- 
lightful prospects. In an easy ascent 
round the mountain at length we came to 
our journey’s end, and the reward of all 
our trouble ; for when we entered and 
beheld the Pagoda, we found it so noble, 
So spacious, and magnificent, that it abun- 
dantly exceeded what I expected to find; 
for though I had heard wonderful ac- 
counts of these stupendous works, yet the 
lialf of the curious and remarkable things 
T saw had never been told nw. The chief 
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trouble which 1 had now was because the 
little time I had to stay was not sufTicient 
to take a tolerable account of what I saw ; 
however we fell to work, and with mark- 
ed lines measured every part, both length 
and breadth, throughout, and found it to 
be one luindred and four feet wide, and 
one hundred and four feet long, and would 
have been a square but for some small 
apartments (or vestries) left at each cor- 
ner. 

In this temple theie arc no window.s, 
nor other light than what comes in from 
the three great entrances on the north, 
the south, and the western sides, which 
makes the middle and the eastern side 
dark ; so much so that we were obliged 
to light candles, or should not have ob- 
tained so perfect a survey : it appeared 
that the temple consists of seven alleys 
(aisles) all alike, and the entrances alike, 
which I will describe presently. Now 
this mountain was a vast rock, and by 
the industry of man it had been cut and 
hollowed away with so much art, that it 
became a temple, and for the pillars and 
necessary ornaments of the church they 
left supports of the same solid rock, not 
cut away, but carved in the likeness of 
pillars, so digging out this spacious place, 
consecrated to their deity. 

At the cast end, in the chief or middle 
niche stood the image of a queen, eighteen 
feet high from the waist to the top of the 
crown ; she .shewed three faces and four 
hands, all curiously carved and loaded 
with ornaments. 

In the middle of the .south part of this 
temple stood a lesser temple, carved also 
out of the same rock, as if built like 
a wall. It WU.S four-square and had a 
doorway in every side, each corner was a 
pillar, and on every side of each doorway 
stood an image of a gigantic size, armed 
at all points as if to defend the place. 
When you enter this place you find all 
plain within, no manner of resemblance 
or Carved work to be seen ; but in the 
middle thereof a square low altar^ on 
which was placed a large polished stone 
of cylindric^ form standing on its basis, 
but the top or upper end was covered, 
a’he Gentoos call this the stone of Maha- , 
deva*, a name they give to the original 
of all things ; and this hieroglyphic of 
I 
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God is intended to shew that it is beyond 
the limited comprehension of man, to 
feign to himself any just idea of him who 
made the world ; for, they say, that no 
man can behold the great God and live, 
which is the reason that he cannot be 
represented in his proper shape. I en- 
quired into the reason of their placing 
such a stone there, and in that awful and 
• solemn manner ; tliey answered, that this 
stone is dedicated to the honour of Maha- 
deva, uho created the universe, and his 
name is placed under it, and therefore 
that the stone which defends the name of 
the great and inconceivable God from all 
pollution, is itself a holy memorial and 
monument of what cannot be described, 
but is not itself a God ; yet, being thus 
placed, though a stone, no profane or 
polluted person ought to touch it. 

The ceiling or roof of ♦his temple is flat. 
Above is only a representation of beams 
cut in the stone, and lying along from 
pillar to pillar. The pillars and pilas- 
ters arc of grotesque shapes j there are 
fifty-two, which is ten more than Dr. 
Fryer gives account of in his description 
of this place. All the east side, and the 
N. E. S. E. and S. \V. corners arc full of 
curious imagery of men, women, and 
beasts, and sometimes a composition of 
both. For example the effigies of great 
persons compelling their subjects to obe- 
dience, others executing ju.stice, others, 
as we conceived by the aspect of their 
faces, shewing mildness andghing friendly 
admonitions, and some .shewing their feats 
of war. 

I now return to give some more particu- 
lar account of the imagery within the 
temple. In the S. E. gate were carved out 
all the solemnities of the marriage of a 
Gentoo prince or raja, as we guessed 
him to be by a particular sort of line or 
cord he wore about him, that none others 
are allowed to wear ; opposite to this is 
the figure of a king sitting on hi.s throne, 
with divers attendants, and on each side 
a woman in a pleading posture, with an 
armed man holding a child by the leg in 
one hand, and in the other a sword, as if 
going to divide it, and this because of the 
likeness to the story we called the history 
#of Solomon’s justice. There were divers 
other representations of which we learned 
lot the stories. There were some with 
«ix hands, almost* all bearing weapons, 
and having habits of defence j one had the 


body of a man with the head of an ele- 
phant. 

There is neither writing nor character 
to discover what people it belonged to, nor 
any distinct dress, for the different habits 
fo all the Indian people appear in one 
figure or other, and no man that I have 
yet met witli can tell who were the proper 
inhabitants of this place, or who built 
this temple ; but I have been informed, 
that the great fane, or pagoda, on Salset, 
is vastly superior to this in all respects, 
and that Captain Baker has taken a great 
deal of pains to describe it. 

Ramajec Coinajce, the Company’s bro- 
ker on Bombay, tells me there are several 
very fine temples of this nature, far ex- 
ceeding these, up in the country ; but 
wherever the Moors conic they destroy 
them, because of tlie imagery, and thu 
Portuguese for the idolatry, so that most 
of them are now falling to decay j yet I 
lake this .sort of building to be much more 
durable than any of the European build- 
ings whatever ; for it seems to me thaj; 
nothing but an earthquake could entirely 
destroy it ; it must therefore endure till 
nature itself decay, when this and all 
things else mu.st end. When this wai 
begun, though I arn far from knowing, 

I yet take the liberty to make .some con- 
jectures. 

If we look back to the creation of the 
world, we shall find that men did first 
offer sacrifices in the fields ; afterwards 
they rolled huge stones to the place where 
they worshipped, as a memorial that the 
place was hallowed. Succeeding ages 
erected altars somewhat more methodi- 
cally, and fixed them in grove.s, and oa 
the goodliest and pleasantest parts of the 
mountains, .some in grottos and darker 
recesses* and solitudes j as the Chinese, 
though they have many temples, conse- 
crate to their gods places on the tops of 
hills, in caves, in grottos, and on rock.s, 
ill groves, &c. : but later times increas- 
ing in experience and wisdom, men arriv- 
ed at the perfection of building noble and 
regular structures, ami all for the purpose 
of paying religious duties and homage to 
the deity they adored. 

’file ancient Egyptians appear first t» 
have excelled in the curious art of archi- 
tecture, and have many great monu- 
mental pyramids yet standing, shewing 
their ancient industry and ingenuity. 
Solomon, in his temple at Jerusalem, im- 
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proved the style of building, but be was 
inspired by the Fountain of IFisdom him- 
self, and might well exceed those who 
had gone before him. This work I con- 
clude to be much later than any of those 
times, though it seems to have copied 
somewhat from each of those different 
styles of building ; for all the pillars here 
are nearly of such forms as I have seen 
described in old draughts for the pillars of 
Solomon’s temple, only these, as they are 
supposed to support a greater weight, are 
made lower ; neither aic they like to any 
of the Tuscan, Grecian, or Roman orders : 
but the temple itself, being only a large 
grotto, has a close affinity to thy Egyptian 
method j as for instance, the twelve 
chambers at the four corners. This, 
indeed, being the natural rock, is more 
capable of being capacious than the pyr.v 
mids which needed many thick walls to 
support the top. 

The earliest account of such temples I 
have met with in history, is that men- 
tioned by Job Ludolphus, in his history of 
Ethiopia, now published in English ; where- 
in (page 170} he gives an account of Ne- 
gus Lalibula, who in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when he came to rule 
the kingdoms of Ethiopia, sent for artists 
out of Egypt, and after a wonderful man- 
ner of building iinlmaid of till that day, 
he did not cement stones and bricks toge- 
ther with lime and loam, nor compact 
the roof wiih rafters, but hollowed out 
whole solid rocks, leaving pillars for or- 
nament where requisite, the arches and 
the \\ alls being thioughout all of the same 
one stone, of which the Ethiopian poet 
siugctli thus 

To mighty Lalibala peace, 

Who stately structures reared ; 

And to adorn the pompous piles. 

For no expenses spared. 

By vast expense and toilsome pains. 

The rock a church became, 

The roof, the floor, and squared sides, 
All one continued frame. 

No stones in blended mortar laid, 

The solid parts divide ; 

Nature has carved all without. 

Within the workman's pride. 

Alvarez gives an account of ten temples 
all formed after this wonderful manner in 
Ethiopia, which were twenty-four years 
finishing ; he saw them allj and gives a 
draught of them iupicture^ in his hibtory of 


that counrty published in Italian at Rome. 
And Ludolphus in liis history before-men- 
tioned, page dPl, says that formerly ar- 
chitecture as it w as “ in rcijuest so it was 
an art well known amongst them, as is 
evidom Iiy the ruins of the city Axiima, 
and the structures of magnificent temples 
cut out of the living stone rocks ; hut the 
imperial seat being removed, those build- 
ings grew out of date, their kings rhoos- 
in^ ratlicr to abide In tents or pavilions, 
being because of their wars accustomed 
to camps.” 

Thus we find that the Egyptian work- 
men were the buildc rs of such like temples, 
and also that before the days of Ealibala, 
that is about five hundn'd years ago, this 
astonishing kind of vvorkmanship had not 
been heard of in Ethiopia, whercfoie I 
estimate this not to be older, perhaps of 
lesser date, for this temple was never 
quite finished ; for by some figines which 
are but half carved, it would appear that 
their woik was suddenly broken ofl'. It 
seems to me probable, that when Tamer- 
lane the (jreat, wlio was a Miihammadan, 
(froin whom the piescnt ]\logul is tlie 
twelfth in descent) had conqiieied India, 
the worship of imagery was entirely over- 
turned, and the chief of the (ieutus driven 
to the end of the kingdom, and by the 
time they could he well settled in tliose 
parts, the Porting, ds that came, into In- 
dia under Vasco in the year 1497, about 
two hundred and sixteen years ago (1712), 
might drive them there, as is easy to do 
to a pcojilc that dare not kill even a beast 
in their own defence. Tlic Banians say, 
that all the people who did live in these 
islands are gone into the Raja’s eountries 
wheie they are defended in the exeieise 
of their religion. 

The famous Linschoten in his East In- 
dia Voyages mentions this pagoda, which 
ill his time was esteemed the high and 
chief temple. Page Bl, lie says, that the 
true name of this island is Pory, hut call- 
ed by the Poitiiguese Elephanta. lie eom- 
meuds greatly the workmanship exhibit- 
ed there, which he says was thought to 
be the performance of the (Jhinose, when 
they used to traffic in the couniry. VV’^lien 
the Portuguese settled lu Malacca, tiiey i 
prohibited the China vessels from passing 
further; and about the same time (hey 
took possession of these islands. I must 
acknowledge that a grt^at portion of tlie 
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ifr«rk has a Ohiaese appearance as the 
open porticos, tanks, cornices, beams, &c. 
The middle figure also in the east side is 
like one of the China idols called Quoni- 
cng Poussa, for a Chinese would have al- 
tered the form of his idol for one more 
in vogue and fashion in the country where 
he happened to reside. For instance, in a 
great pagoda at the city of Chusan, I 
* have seen Quonieng Poussa sitting on an 
ass with a child in her arms after the man- 
ner we paint the blessed Virgin’s flight 
into Fgypt, and I have been told by a Chi- 
nese, ignorant of the difference between an 
idolatrous and Protestant Christian, that 
they worshipped the same gods as we do, 
and that she we called La Santa Virgem 
was Quonieng Poussa. 

As for the opinion of some that these 
mighty works were executed by Alexan- 
der the Great, it is very improbable, for 
neitlier the Greeks nor the Persians, whose 
manners he most affected, built after this 
manner, nor did he stay in India long 
enough to perferm such 8tu|)endous works j 
besides we do not find that he came into 
this part of India, and could have but 
small reason to send his army from the 
main to perform such labours on the small 
islands of this coast ; and to conclude, 
none of the Grecian historians mention 
such works to have been performed by 
him, whilst they arc particular as to the 
remarkable passages of his life. But sup- 
posing he built this, who built the rest ? 
and how came their history to be lost ? 

The Brahmans on the spot assert that 
there arc holy men in the Raja’s country 
who can give account of all these things, 
and that they are recorded in tlieir 
Sanskrit book* which they will not teach 
the Christians. The Gentu Rajas claim all 
these countries, looking upon Moguls and 
Europeans as iutimders. 

I proceed now to describe their holiest 
place, the altar of Mahadeva, on which 
no offerings were to be made, but the de- 
vout expressions of clean and unpolluted 
hearts. In three chapels or smaller tem- 
ples de'dicated to Mahadeva the Great, or 
High God, stofd three altars exactly si- 
milar, except in size, consisting of a cylin- 
^•ical stone rising from a square pediment; 
one was in a tank of water about eight 
inches deep, to prevent any thing unclean 
coming near to it, and no other kind of 
carved work or other manner of orna- 
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ment was in the inside of any of the tem- 
ples. But on their holidays Ramajee says 
they used rich perfumes, incense, and tli« 
finest flowers to make a sweet smelling 
savour, and burned lights within them ; 
the rest I did not learn, for he said that 
if he told me of the ceremonies 1 could 
not understand them. 

in the same mountain at J)Oth the north 
and south entrances are other pagodas 
all full of imagery. Each temple has a 
S(juare tank of spring water, near or with- 
in it, to purify those who entered ; yet 
now the temple is in no lack of pollution, 
for the Portuguese who live there, fodder 
the cattle therein to defend them during 
the rainy season from the violence of the 
monsoons ; they have also broken many of 
the images, and lately one of their Fidal- 
gos to divert himself with the echo which 
is here most admirable, brought a great 
gun and fired several shot into it, which 
has broken some of the pillars, though 
the whole fabric seems to be as durable 
as ever. 

We shot some doves with our small 
guns, for there are many which hatch 
among the carved work, and we killed 
one snake which we found in the middU 
of the floor. 

Some of our company whilst we viewed 
the inside, surveyed the top of the moun- 
tain, and found that every part yielded a 
curious prospect, being situated in the 
most delightful part of all these islands. 
The water here is excellent, and the land 
fruitful, and in our opinion the place is 
healthy, there being no swamps but tht 
greatest part of the island hilly laud, 
they have the benefit of every breeze of 
wind. Beside these three pagodas, I am 
informed there is another at about half a 
mile distance, but we had not time to go 
thither. 

All the pillars and pilasters that are the 
seeming support of the great temple, are 
in total height seventeen feet, on which 
beams arc represented lying across, thus 
raising the ceiling or flat roof higher ; and 
among all the ancient buildings which 1 
have seen in England or France, 1 have 
remembrance of none such. We then fell 
to measuring the two lesser pagodas at 
the north and south sides of this great 
one. That on the north side is fifty-eight 
feet long in front, having four such 
columns, and twenty-four feet wide ; IS 
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Us southern side stood a chapel full of site to this is another temple of the sam^ 
fine imagery ; and concerning one of those size, without images ; a spring has filled 
figures, a man's body with an elephant's it with water, and in the middle rs a 
head, they tell this fable, that a cruel and temple of Rlahadeva, twenty-four feet 
tyrannical raja (for all the deities they square, encircled by an island about nine 
feign to have been so at first) had a son feet wide ; in front of the entrance is an 
in whom the people delighted for the armed woman with six hands, whose title 
mildness of his temper and other virtues ; we know not. On the south of the great 
hut one day as this son was asleep he cut temple also is a large tank, then a pagoda 
off his head, and threw it into the sea, similai' to the last, hut not above ten feet 
When a great prophet coming by donounc- high j the colonnade is fifty feet long, with 
ed great calamities and aftlictions on the a chapel of Mahadeva, and a dark room 
bloodthirsty monarch fortaking away the twenty-seven feet square, each with a 
life of one Imrn to be a god and immortal, naked figure of a woman with six hands. 
The mother ofthe young prince prayed him and in each a different weapon. The 

to restore her son’s life, wlm ordered that principal figure in the middle of the east 
they should cut off the head of some noble side (the Trimurti) is set out with much 
beast and place it on the young king’s carved work, and is very large, mcasur- 
ihouldcrs, when there happened to be no ing from the top of the crown te the waist 
noble creature near but a young ele- eighteen feet. Having thus taken a view 
phaiit; they applied its head, when the of this great pagoda we left it, ami, hav~ 
graft succeeded. The young prince lived ing refreshed ourselves at Hie tent, em- 
and became very famous, governing the barked in our boats and steered for Boin- 
kingdom of his cruel father; when he bay, where we airi\cd that night, after 
grew up he inairicd : his wife bore a spending two days with an industry about 
white elephant, of which they tell miracu- liifles, which if I had riglitly applied to 
lous things. The imagery of this place the art of getting money, would havo 
•aems not so antique as the rest. Oppo- tended to a better piupose. 


DESCRIPTION 

OF 1 flE 

CULTURE OF THE WHITE POPPY AND PREPARATION OF OPIUM, 

AS PRACTISED IN THE PROVINCE OF BAHAR. 

The soil of Baliar consists of clay, and The seeds are sown in October and No- 
a large proportion of crystalline and cal- vemher; flic plants are allowed to grow 
careous sands ; in many places white mica six or feu inches from each other, and are 
abounds, in others calcareous grits, which plenf ifully supplied with water, 
the natives burn into lime ; on the sur- When the young jdatils are six or eight 
face, natron, nitrous and alimentary salts inches high, they arc ^vatercd more spar- 
frequently vegetate, and a selenitic salt is ingly ; but the cultivator strews over the 
often found. The earth is of a pale colour, areas a nutritient compost of ashes, cow- 
readily diffusing in the mouth. It effer- dung, and a large portion of nitrous earth 
vesccs violently with nitrous acid, which scraped from the highways and old mud 
quickly dissolves the calcareous particles. walls. 

The field being well prepared by the When the plants are near flov/ering, 
plough and haiTow, and reduced to an they are watered profusely to increase the 
exactly level superficies, is divided into quantity of juice. When The capsules are 
quadrangular areas, seven feet long and half grown, no more water is given, and 
five broad, with intervals of two feet, tliey begin to collect the opium. ^ 

which are raised five or six inches, and At sunset two longitudinal double in- 
excavated so as to form aqueducts for con- cisions* are made upon each half ripe cap- 
Teyiug water to each area, for which pur- * The instrument wuh whicii thiiuperatioab 
pose it well is provided in every field, effected, cootutsBimply of two thiopiatci of lUtel, 
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eulc, passing upwards, care being taken 
not to penetrate the internal cavity of the 
capsule. Tlie incisions are repeated every 
evening until each capsule has received six 
or eight wounds ; they are then allowed 
to ripen their seeds. The ripe capsules 
atford little or no juice. Were the wound 
made in the heat of the day, a cicatrix 
• would be too soon formed ; whilst the 
night dews, by their moisture, favour the 
extillation of the juice. Karly in tlic 
morning old women, boys, and girls, col- 
lect tlie juice by scraping it off the wounds 
with a small iron scoop, and deposit it in 
an earthen pot, where it is worked by the 
hand ill (he open sunshine until it becomes 
of considerable spisfeitiule. It is then form- 
ed into globular cakes of four pounds 
weight, and placed in little earthen basins 
to l)eexsicnted : the cakes are covered over 
with poppy or tobacco leaves, and dried 
until fit for sale. Opium is frequently 
adulterated with cow-dungf, and the ex 
tract of the poppy plant obtained by boil- 
ing, and by various other substances, 
which are kept secret. 

The seeds are sold in the markets, and 
are rt'ckoned delici<»us eating. 'I'hey arc 
used in emulsions, and enter into tlie cool- 
ing prescription.s of the Hindu.stani phy- 
sicians. Opium is here a consideiahic 
branch of trade. About 600,000 pounds 
weight arc annually exported from the 
Ganges, most of which goes to China and 
the Eastern Islands, where it is usually 

about an inch and a hatrion^, and one third of an 
inch broad, winch are placed parallel, and bound 
to each •thcr with a thread, the points being ktpt 
•eparate by one turn of the hg.iture, each piece 
having two sharpened points j four separate tines 
are marked on the plant. A thread noose i$ 
placed on the foielinger. 

t Sometimes to so great an amount, that it may 
be doubted whether the consmacr eat more ol the 
adulteration than of the drug 5 a < ircumstancc 
which shews the necessity which existed of the 
Company’s taking the trade of this article into 
#ieir own handa . 


sold at from two to six Spanish dollars 
per pound. 

Tfie good and bad uses of opium art 
well known and described in European 
books. The natives apply it to nearly the 
same purposes, only making a bolder use 
of it. They take it as a cordial iiiterually, 
by which they are agreeably inebriated at 
a small cxpence. It is supposed to give 
vigour and courage, and is taken previous- 
ly to all daring atid arduous attempts j 
but by too frequent use it emaciates the 
person, and a languid stupefaction ap- 
pears in the couiiteuance. 

In the hate famine of 1770, it was pur- 
chased by the unhappy sufferers at exorbi- 
tant prices, to allay thecravings of hunger, 
and to banish the dreadful prospect of 
death. 

Opium is beat up with a few cooling 
seeds in form of a cataplasm, spread upon 
a leaf of the ricinus, and applied to tmni- 
fied glandj, particularly to discuss syphili- 
tic swellings, for which purpose it is not 
inferior to any European prescription. 

The Chine.se smoke opium with their 
tobacco as the greatest delicacy. After 
the ceiemony of salutation, it is the first 
compliment paid to a stranger or visitor. 
The Malays both smoke and chew opium 
to excess. 

I have omitted the description of tin? 
plant, as it is to be found in every botani- 
cal wi iter. It i.s the Papaver Soninifer- 
um of Linnajus. It giow.s in Ilritain 
without care to be a much .«tatelier plant 
than in this country with the utmost art. 
Opium may probably be produced in Bri- 
tain or Amciica, upon grounds of litlln 
value, and give employinciit to the aged 
and young w'lio are unfit for laborious 
work. One .acie yields here sixty pounds 
of opium, which, valued at only nins 
sliilliiig.s per pound, gives tweiity-sevei 
jwiuids per acre produce. 


I'llANSLATION 

OF A 

HISTOR^ OF THE PORTUGUESE LANDING IN INDIA. 

fVritten on Leaves of the Jirah Tree, or Ola, in the Malabar Language. 

(The original was obtained from the Vencaticota Raja who is of the Tamuri family.) 

When the Emperor Perumal was about country of Malabar in shares to the dif- 
to depart for Mecca> he gave the whole ferent Rajas j at which period iheTamu- 

E 2 
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ri* •• Zaraorin was at some distance, which tirri* Raja. But amongst these Rajas, 
was the reason of his not having a in point of dignity, power, and consider- 
coiintry given to him. The Tarauri Raja ation in foreign countries, the Tamurl 
after this came hack ; Peruinal gave his was pre-eminent ; and amidst all the re- 
seal and sword to him, telling the Taniu- mainiug Rajas in Malabar in honours and 
ri he must conquer countries, and retain dignities, the Tamuri stood first. Tht 
them by that sword. Accordingly in a reason of this was the gift of the seal and 
short time the Tamuri llaja employed sword by the Emperor Perumal, who him- 
himsclf diligcnlly to do as Perumal order- self reposeil confidence in the tribe of 
ed him, and he got the country of Kori- Islam ; after whose departure they cam* 
kotef . At this time the people of the and settled in the country, put trust in 
tribe of Islam came to see the Raja, took the Tamuri, and on account of this friend- 
up their residence at Korikote, and from ship, strangers came from other countries 
divers countries merchants and trades- with shipping people, whom the Raja re- 
■Jteoplc came ; and by exercising their re- ceived honourably, and sent them awaf 
ipectivc callings, Korikote began to grow in a friendly manner. When the Raj^ 
a large place. Throughout the whole of went to any place, either for war or any 
Malabar, the city of Korikote was the first other affair of consequence, the sword wad 
in rank. After this the tribe of Islam can iod before him, as formerly before Pe- 
canie from several places, and assembled rumal. If any circumstance occasioned a 


together, by which the Tamuri became 
the most powerful, and the principal 
among the Rajas of Malabar, of whom 
aorae were possessed of strength and some 
were not. In this period none of the 
Rajas pa.ssed each others boundaries, 
which was agreeable to the orders of 
Perumal at his departure. Their king- 
doms extended some one kathumj, and 
lome more. Some of them had 100 men, 
some 200, .some 300, some 1000, some 
5000, some 10,000, some 100,000, and 
some had still more. In some countries 
there were two Rajas, in some three, and 
in others even more. In the coimtries that 
had two Rajas, if one was more powerful 
than the other, he would notquairel with 
and trespass in the others boundaries. If 
any did quarrel, he would get no one to 
assist him. Amongst these Rajas, the one 
who had most men governed the country 
from Teke§ Kollam|| to Kaniakumari^ : at 
this time his uame was Tripathi*<^. The 
next Raja reigned over Madi Walaput- 
nam, around Kannanur, EdekaSt, and 
Dhurmapurara; he was called the Kola- 

• The mode in which the MaUbars write the 
•fficial title of their Rtya, which Europeans spell 
Zamorin. 

t Spelt and called by Europeans Calicut, 
t Commonly spelt Coss, a distance of four 
miles. 


war between the Tamuri and any other 
of the Malabar Raja.<^, and they gave him 
either money or country, and sued for 
peace, then he retired quietly and left 
them ; but if any of the Rajas neither 
gave money or country, he then would 
not cause his army to commit dovastation, 
but remained for a length of time upon 
the borders of that country, till he was 
satisfied -.—such was the ancient custom, 
nor could he act in any other manner. 
But if quarrels and wars arose among the 
other Rajas of Malabar, they slaughtered 
each other, and ruined each others country. 
The History of the Fringis\ coming into 
Malabar, 

In tlie year of the Taliha 904J, or th« 
sixth of Karkadom 672§, three of the 
Fringis’ ships came to Paudarauykol- 
1am II. It being in the monsoon, they 
anchored there, and came on shore. They 
went to Korikote, wliere they learnt all 
the news of Malabar, At this time they 
did not trade, but returned again to their 
own country, Portugal it is supposed 
the motive of their coming was for pepper. 
Two years afterwards they returned from 

• Kolatirri m called by European! Kolastry. 
The word ia derived from Kola, a thin <(iece of 
•tick, and Tirri, cotton, when wound round it to 
form the wick of a lamp. 


{ Tek< i» South, y Kollam, the name of a 
flace, called by European! Quilon, to the north- 
waid of Cochin. 

f Kaniakumary ii Cape Comorin. 

•• The official name of the Travancore Rgja’a 
.lircar la TirnpaMiwoD, taken, probably, Rom 
‘Jlrnpathy. 


t Fringl, a vulgar name for a European, chiefly 
confined to the Portugueae, 

t The term by which the Musulmani of Mala- ' 
bar aignify the Hegira. 

} 673, Malabar atyle, of which the year 910 
commenced the I4th Sqit. 1804. 

II A place two miles louth of KoUandi, and 
thirteen north of Calient. 
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ortugal with six ships, and came to Kori> 
ote. They landed ; and while they were 
rading in a merchant-like manner, the 
•ringia said to the Tamiiri’s Kaijakars*, 

If you will put a stop to the trade of the 
^rabs and Mapillasf, we will give more 
iioney to the SircarJ than they do. Du- 
ing this time the Mapillas and Fringis 
luarrelled, and came to blows. The Raja 
)rdered some of his people to go and \mt 
i stop to it ; the Fringis quarrelled with 
;hcra too, and seventy of their people were 
idled in the affray. All the rest went on 
board their ships, and fired their large 
juns at those assembled on the shore ; 
they in return fired at them. It continued 
for a short time, and the whole of the 
ships then sailed for Cochin, where they 
lamled, saw the Raja of the country, built 
a fort there : this was the first Fringi fort 
that was built in Malabar. There was at 
thetimea Pally§ there,' which the Fringis 
pulled down and destroyed. These people 
remained at Cochin, and carried on the 
business of merchants in a proper man- 
uer. They then went to Kananur, lived 
among the people there in a peaceable 
manner, and built a fort ; they carried on 
divers kinds of merchandize, bought pep- 
per ; some of them went to Portugal. 
The cause of their coming from and re- 
turning to such a distance, was supposed 
to be for pepper. A year after this, four 
ihips came from Portugal ; they landed 
at Cochin and Kananur, where they 
bought pepper and ginger ; again they 
went home. At the expiration of two 
years, twenty-eight ships came from Por- 
tugal ; they again returned Avith pepper, 
ginger, and divers other goods. At this 
period the Tamuri Raja went against the 
Cochin Raja, and captured the others 
Kowlgurall . During the war, three of the 
Cochin Rajas were killed ; aud the Ta- 
tjiuri having conquered the Cochin coun- 
try, went to Korikote. A year after this 
period, ten ships came, seven of them fresh 
ships, and three of them belonging to the 
former twenty-eight, which, after setting 
off, put back again. The seven fresh ships 


* Karyakar ia a Malabar term for a Minister of 
Government. 

, t Mapllla is the name given to those Musal- 
tnans’ descendants of Arabs who are settled In 
Malabar. 

t Sircar mean* Government. 

4 Pally, is tlie name ior the Mapllla>lace of 
■ worship. 

t Kovrlgam means palace. 


took in their lading of goods at Cochin, 
and went away ; the other three remained 
there. On hearing this, the Tamuri Raja 
setoff to Cochin with 100,000 Nayrs*, 
and several Mapillas, for the purpose of 
seizing these ships ; but a very great 
firing was kept up, and at that time they 
could not get into Cochin. After this the 
Ponanywaikcl Mapillas fitted lut three 
vessels, embarked on them, and sailed tp 
where the three ships were ; a battle took 
place between them, aud many of the Map- 
illas having been killed, they retreated. 
The next day the Ponanyvvaikel people 
and the Baligat people tocethcr fitted 
out four vessels ; the people of Kapata 
and those of Kollam fitted oat three, to- 
gether seven vessels, on which the Ma- 
pillas embarked, and had a severe engage- 
ment with the Fringis, in which they 
suffered no defeat ; but as the laiiis were 
near, the Tamuri withdrew his people to 
Calicut. 

On Thursday the 2'2d of the month 
Metha, in the year of the Talilia 915, or 
()8 :j Malabar style, the Fringis came to 
Korikote, entered the town, burnt the 
Miskala Pally, got into the Tamuri's 
Kowlgum, and there took up their abode. 
At this time the Tamuri Raja was absent 
on a war against a distant country ; the 
whole of the Nayrs about Korikote as- 
sembled together, attacked the Fiingis, 
and drove them from the Kowlgum, 
in which action the latter lost 500 men 
killed, the rest of them embarked on their 
vessels and went away. Once before the 
above date, the Fringis disembarked from 
their ships at Ponanif j and of the ves- 
sels laid up there they burnt about fifty, 
and killed seventy Mapillas. After this 
the Fringis sailed for Teke Kollam, had 
an interview with the Raja, addressed him 
respectfully, and built a fort there ; nor 
did they procure any where so much pep- 
per as at Cochin and Teke Kollam, which 
was the reason of their erecting the fort. 
After this the Fringis went to ‘Goa, and 
captured it, at which period Goa belonged 
to Adil Shah Sultan. The Fringis then 
made it the principal place of their resi- 
dence for the transaction of all affairs in 
Malabar. Adil Shah Sultan attacked 
the Fringis, and retook Goa ; but they 

* Naynare the hereditary soldiery of Malabar. 

t Ponani, a large Mapilla town .on the sea 
coast, 10 called frOm Fon or Poon, gold, and Ant, 
a nail. 
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returnetl in great force, and a second time the deception intended. Immediately on 
carried it. They then built several forts hearing this, the Haja said; * I am going 
in that country, collected their forces, and to the Tank, and will rctuim again imirie- 
the power of tlie Fringis from that time diately ;* by which means he effected hi* 
increased daily, at which period they and escape. The Fringy wlin had given this 
the 'laniuri Haja had some friendly con- information to the Raja, was sent by hi* 
fcrences together, and made peace. The comrades to Kananiir. Tlie Fringis now 
cause of this was, that from the time of began to kill the Nayrs, and to force the 
the former quarrel, the trade of the Ma- Mapillas from their abodes ; on which all 
pillas decreased ; and the person who the latter withdrew from the coast, and 
was then Tamuri had been sometime' assembled together to theeastward,amohg 
dead, and the Elia* Raja had succeeded, the Mapillas living in Cochin. Of the 
who considered that it might be good Mupanmar*, Ahumatha Marca, Kuahaly 
policy to be' at peace with the Fringis, Marca, and Aly Marca, these three men 
that it would cause both his city and thelosct off from Cochin, together with their 
trade of the Mapillas to flourish in the^flfollowers. They came to Koricote, hail 
same way that the traffic of Cochin and fiQpn interview with the Raja; on which the 


Kauanur did ; that on these conditions, 
if their differences were made up, it 
would be beneficial to Korikote. In this 
treaty an article was inserted by the Ta- 
ciuri, that the Mapillas in his domin- 
ions should every year load four vessels 
with ginger and pepper, and sail for Mecca, 
without any hindrance given by tbe Frin- 
fis, to which the latter assented. And 
when the Fringis began the building of 
the fort, the Mapillas commenced their 
voyage for Arabia witli the four ships ; 
they sailed under tlie flag and passport of 
the Fringis this was in the year of the 
Taliha 921, or 689 Malabar style. The 
above vessels disposed of their cargoes, 
and returned again to Koi ikote, at which 
time the Fringis had finished the fort ; 
after which they would not permit the 
ginger and pepper to be carried to Mecca, 
|)ut prevented every other power from 
trading in these or any other articles, ex- 
cept themselves. And they declared, that 
If they saw a root of ginger or a grain of 
pepper embarked on any other person’s 
vessel, they would seize and detain such 
vessel with all its cargo. They then began 
to consider how to seize and carry off the 
Tamuri R^a, but their deceit did not 
Mccecd. This was the manner of plan- 
ning it : — after they had finished the fort, 
and rendered it strong, they built a house 
near it for the residence of the Raja. Some 
of the Fringis waited on the Tamuri, and 
told him, that the king of Portugal had 
lent him a present, and that he must 
come there to receive it. He accordingly 
went, and while residing there, one of 
the Fringis came, and informed him of 

• SUa mtMii Ncond. 


Fringis conisidcred them as intending to 
act inimicully against them. They col- 
lected warlike stores, set off from Cochin, 
came to Ponanyvvaikel ; they landed there, 
destroyed the houses, burnt some of the 
Pally ; they cut down the cocoa-nut trees 
growing by the sea side, and killed some of 
the people. They staid there one day 
after this, and the next night they sailed 
for Pandrany Kollem, where they seized 
all who had come to trade, and forty of 
their vessels ; some of the people thert 
were also killed. In this manner did they 
devastate the country, and rendered it 
impossible for the inhabitants to reside in 
their abodes ; on which the Tamuri pre- 
pared to go to war with them ; but as h6 
was liiraself absent at the time from 
Korikote, he sent his royal writing to hli 
Karyakar Eliathaf to get ready. On see- 
ing the royal writing, he immediately 
began to collect warlike stores ; and the 
Mapillas from several countries assem- 
bled, and came to Koricote, by which 
time the Tamuri Raja also arrived. Im- 
mediately the war began. Many day* 
having expired, and the provisions in the 
fort being expended, and not having it m 
their power to get a supply, they embarked 
all their property on their ships, destroyed 
the fort, and, unknown to those on the 
outside, they got to their ships and went 
away. This was on the 16tli day Of the 
month Mahasanam, in th^ year of the 
Taliha 933, or 701 Malabar style. In 
this war two thousand Nayrs and Mapil- 
las died. In consequence of this, the Ta- 

* Moopa tignifles a head or principal person.— 
Moopinnxaris plural. 

t Eliatha it second, his second minister in 
point of rank. 
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muri and tlie Fringis were much exas- 
j)erated against each other ; and in a short 
time, the Mapillas liaving repaired their 
vessels, they began to embark ginger, pep- 
per, and other articles of trade, for Guz- 
zerat and other countries. 1'hey now 
sailed without either dag. or passport. 
Some of their vessels the Fringis seized, 
»ome they drove ashore by means of firing 
at them, and others arrived at their des- 
tined ports, and traded without molesta- 
tion. Alter the monsoon of the above 
year, the INlapillas of Dhnrmapatam and 
their fiiends made peace with the Fiingis, 
sailed under their flag and passport. The 
Taniuri, bis .subjects, and the Fringis, 
had now been long at variance, when in 
the year of the T.iiiha 9d.'), or 70d Mala- 
bar .style, the Fringis went in a ship to 
Tanore, and having landed theie, had an 
inteiview witli the I’aja. ^I'be Taiuuii, 
on hearing this, sent his royal command.s 
to the Tanore Rajit, to send him all the 
men and property belonging to the .ship, 
with which, however, he did not comply, 
but cultivated great fiiend.ship with the 
Fringis. 'Fhey consulted together to over- 
power the Tamuri, plunder the Mapil- 
la.s, destroy Ponaniwaikel, and build a 
fort on the left side of the river at that 
place ; for which purpose stones, chu- 
nam, and other requisite ai tides, were 
embarked in vessels, and when arrived 
clo.se to Ponaniwaikel, a violent storm 
arose, and all of them, except a small dow, 
were wrecked on the shore. Some of the 
ciew.s were drowned, and those who got on 
shore were made pri.soncr.s. The cannon 
that were in these ships the Tamuri got. 
Their scheme of building a fort at Ponan 
was now rendered abortive. After this, 
it is said, that the Fiingis built a fort at 
Chaliut. A captain came to Pouani- 
waikel, in older to make peace with the 
Tamuri ; he was a per.son who was ac- 
quainted with all that bad passed at Kori- 
kote and Ponaniwaikel. The Tanore 
Raja exerted himself greatly to biiiig 
about a peace between the Taniuii and 
the fringis : the present Tamuri was the 
same who reigned when the fort at 
Korikote w%s taken from the Fringis. 
The Tanore Raja came to Korikote, 
settled all disputes between the Taniuri 
and the Fringis ; the latter were then 
permitted to build a fort at Chaliut. The 
spot assigned for building the fort was on 
the public highway, which being known, 
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it was considered as giving trouble to the 
lading of goods on vessels for Arabia } still 
leave was given to build it at Chaliut, 
The Fringis began to collect materials fof 
constructing their fort, and brought them 
into the river; this was in the year of 
thcTaliha 938, or theStb of Wrischigom, 
707 Malabar style. The Fringis then 
fiui.shcd the fort at Chaliut; it was a 
very large one, and remarkably handsome. 
During the building of the fort, a Fringi 
having taken a stone from the Pally built 
by Mallikadecn*, the whole of the Ma- 
pillas of the place went to the captain of 
the fort, and having made their com- 
plaint, the captain himself and his people 
took stone and chnnam, went to the 
Pally, and had it repaired ; this pleased 
the Mapillas very much. The next day 
several of the Fringis went to the Pally, 
pulled down all the stones of it, and caiTied 
them away. The whole of the MapiHas 
went a second time, and laid their com- 
plaint before the captain. He told them, 
that their Raja h.ul given both the Pally 
and the ground to him, therefore he had 
pulled it down. On this the Mapillas 
retired overwhelmed with grief ; aud at a 
little distance from thence they built 
another. After this the Fringis carried 
away the .stones from the JMapilla bury- 
ing ground for their foit. The Elia Raja 
having been installed Tamuri, a war 
began with the Chaliut Raja to destroy 
his country ; hut the latter having laid 
his grief submissively before the former, 
he withdrew his army, and then turned 
his forces against the Raja of Tanore. 
While he was meditating an attack, the 
Tanore Raja surrendered Karakatirutty 
and New Ponani to him, on which they 
made peace, and the Tamuri retired. In 
the year of the Taliha 963, or 726 Mala- 
bar style, the Fringis burnt and destroyed 
Tricodi, Pandrani Kullom, and Ponani- 
waikel . 1 n the year of the Taliha 963, or 
732 Malabar style, the Fringis aud the 
Raja made peace; they again quarrelled 
in 970 T. or 736 M. S The Fringis 
built forts at Mangaloi*e and Pekanur. 
Ill 970 T. or 739 M. S. a Mapilla, 
called Kuty Poker Marcarf , captured a 

* The name of an Arab who is said to have 
converted the Emperor Perumal, and whose me. 
mory is held in great veneration by theMapillas. 

t A descendant of this Mapilla, by name Kun- 
haly Marcar, is now (1800) living at Cola. The 
fact of taking the vessel is still preserved in the 
imAYi and they pride tbemselves much on it. 


History ofthe t'ortuguese Landing in India. 
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ship belonging to the Friugis. In 974 T. 
or 743 IVl. S. the Tamuri set olf to wage 
war with Cochin, and having tarried two 
months on the road, he lost 2000 men by 
the water being poisoned, which obliged 
bim to retire to Paloly ; and having 
placed the Tanoie Raja in the place he 
resided, the Tamuri went secretly av\ay. 
The Fringis came to seize him, and did 
carry oflf the Tanore Raja, so that had the 
Utter not been placed there, they wouhl 
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have seized the Tamuri. In 979 T. or 
747 M. S. the Tamuri took the fort at 
Clialiut from the Fringis. In 992 T. or 
760 M. S. the Tamuri agreeing to their 
building a fort at Ponaniwaikel, the Frin- 
gis and him made peace. In 998 T. or 
766 i\I. S. the Fringis seized a vessel of 
the Raja’s at sea, in consequence of which 
they again quarrelled.— This is the Hii* 
tory of the Fringis and the Raja. 
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POETRY. 


TO A. I, E. 

Wtlh a Bunch of Flou'crs, on her Birth day, 
Dec. 8th, iei6. 

Careless of praisr, — but wfmt thy lips bestow } 
Anna! to d.rk thy lovily form we Wow— 
Deoember’A flowrs' wc smile upon this morn. 
And hail the hour winch bade thee life adorn— 

0 happier far to breathe one Utile day 

Ob thy pure breast— than wait the coming May! 

PARAPHRASE OF AN ODE OF HAFIZ. 

By a Lady. 

The nightingale, sweet poet of the grove, 

From a tall cypress that o’crlooked a rose, 
Winch blighter bloomed beneath the eft of love, 
Did bis soft passion in these strains disclose : 

** Let no one on this flower cast evil eyes. 

Praise Alla, Rose, who made thee beauty’s queenj 
Yet not with coldness thy fond bard despise, 
Whose passion blazed when first thy charms 
were seen, 

** Of thy late s<ords I no upbraidings make, 
Those cruel words of which 1 might complain ; 
But call on hope the present gloom to break. 

And point where meeting shall repay my pain. 
** Let others follow inclination’s voice. 

Obedient at her call through pleasures rove} ' 
While grief for thee I make my dearer choice, 

No pleasure else is worth the pains of love. 

** The beauteous Houri and the stately dome. 

The anchoret’s fond hope reward his prayer ; 
To me thy shadow is a nobler home, 

And thou, my Houri, fairer far than theirs. 

** When music sounds drink wine; if any frown, 
Dispel the cloud of anger from his brow j 
Nor rest till friendship’s hand the geblet crown. 
And Alla, called on, has absolved the vow. 

“ But, Hafiz, cease thy pains ! debarred from sight, 
The hope of meeting lives in absence born } 

As from the darkness of the stormy night, 
Aurora’s splendour brings a brighter morn.** 


IMITATION OP AN ODE OP HAPiZ. 

My heart’s blood issuing from my veins, 

I thus a.ldiesstd my tender itiains 
To Celia too unkind j 
The time I’ve in thy absence past, 

Was as the fatal day o’ercast, 

When God shall judge mankind. 

The griefs which in my bosom roll, 

My eye, that index of my soul, 

Marks with a thousand hues ; 

And ah I that melancholy sign, 

That love and constancy are mine, 

A tear my cheek bedews. 

Expciicnce warns to future rest, 

The wretch by wilful grief oppress’d. 

And tasted ills reclaim } 

But he who this relief foregoes, 

And pain renews whose smart he know*, 
May well deserve his shame. 

One deeply skilled in Galen’s art, 

I asked his counsel to impart. 

When thus the Sage replied: — 

*• In thy love’s presence Is disease. 

And in her absence health and ease. 

Thy choice let prudence guide.” 

If near my fair one’s gate I stray, 

And traverse the ill-fated way, 

What laughter will arise : 

But let the world deride my flame. 

As every lover’s lot’s the same. 

And I their spleen despise. 

Deny ine not a suppliant’s due. 

By every tender tie I sue. 

By every oath conjure; 

0 let my pains thy pity move. 

And since thy Hafiz lives by love, 

By lore his life lecurc, 
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A Vim of the History, Literature, 
and HcliKion of the Hiik1oo.s ; indud- 
iiia; a minute Dcsciiption of their Man- 
ners and Customs, and 'iVarislations 
from their principal Woiks, in two vo- 
lumes. By the Uev. William Waril,oiie 
, of the Baptist Missionaries at Serum- 
pore, Bengal. The Third Kdition, care- 
fully abridged and greatly improved. 
2voIs. gvo, pj). 710. price IH**. — l.nndon. 
Black, Barbury, and Allen, 1810. 

The vast and tvondcrful empire 
of India was but little known to 
the ancients, in the extent of its 
territory and population, though 
its rich productions were sought 
after and purchased with avidity 
by every civilized nation of the 
earth. Herodotus, the most an- 
cient of the Greek historians, who 
flourished four centuries and a 
half before Christ, knew little of 
India beyond the limits of the 
Panjab, or country ivatered hy the 
five branches of the Indus; all 
eastward of that river is represent- 
ed by him as a barren and sandy 
desert. He had never heard of the 
Ganges. The irruption of Alex- 
ander and the Greeks, about a 
century after, was confined to that 
province, and though the Grecian 
army, then, heard of the Ganges, 
and of the mighty nations that in- 
habited its shores, they shewed 
but little inclination to attack so 
formidable a race ; and it was from 
the just apprehension of a mutiny 
evidently breaking forth among 
liis troops, harassed by incessant 
marches and conflicts, that Alex- 
ander was principally induced to 
return. The ambassadorial inter- 
course and commercial connection 
•ubsequently maintained between 
his successors on the throne of Sy- 
ria and Bactria, and the Indians, 
enlarged the^eld of observation, 
and proved the source of that more 
ijitimate knowledge of the country, 
and the manners of the inhabitants, 
which is evinced in the writings of 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Arrian, 
aod the other Greek and Roman 
/(pMni,— Na, 13, 


historians. Many of their rela- 
tions are, indeed, replete with 
gross errors and absurdities ; but 
still much is to be obtained from 
them of genuine information, and 
especially in regard to the religi- 
ous rites and singular doctrines of 
the tribe of Brahmans. 

The maritime commerce after- 
wards carried on between India, 
Egypt, and Arabia, as detailed in 
the Periplus of Arrian, led to a 
stilly more extended investigation 
of Indian habits and manners, by 
men of philosophical research, who, 
by that means, visited the coasts of 
the peninsula, where those habits 
are somewhat varied, and super- 
stition appears in all her gorgeous 
and delusive splendour. Those tra- 
vellers, in particular, who visited the 
great cities of Tagara and Plutha- 
na in the Decan, the Deoghur, and 
Patan of modern times, which at 
that period were tlie central marts 
lor commerce in the peninsula,* 
must Iiave returned equally aston- 
ished and delighted with the stu- 
pendous excavations at Ellora, in 
the immediate vicinity of of Deog- 
hur, the undoubted work of Hin- 
doo architects, in the most ancient 
periods of their empire, and still 
remaining, in unimpaired glory, for 
the admiration of posterity.f Jt 
was unfortunate for this people, and 
the genius of Hindu sculpture, 
that the Mahomedan invaders of 
these beautiful regions, at a suc- 
ceeding period, beheld not their 
architectural labours with the same 
sort of admiration ; for it was their 
incessant aim, in their earliest ir- 
ruptions, to subvert their temples 
and exterminate the inhabitants. 
The distance and durability of 
these superb remains alone pre- 
served them from the rage of the 

* See the account of these cities as given by- 
Mr. WiUurd in Asiatic Researches, vol. 1 , p, 
Calcutta edit, 

t See engravings of thwe rocky temples and 
sculptured imageiy, in tlie Olli vol. of Asiatw 
Researches, 

VoL. m. F 
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destroyer in Upper India. In 
twelve different descents did the 
unfeeling Mahmud of Gazna scat- 
ter death and desolation over the 
ravaged plains of Hindustan ; nor 
till the benevolent Akbar ascended 
her imperial throne, did the tor- 
rent of destruction cease to roll. 
That politic monarch set the first 
efxample to the princes of his dy- 
nasty, of a mild and paternal 
government, and substituted the 
soothing arts of conciliation for 
the irritating and avenging despot- 
ism of his sanguinary predecessors. 

That atrocious bigot, Aurung- 
aebe, revived the ancient Tartar 
barbarity ; carried sword and fire 
into the peninsula; every where 
demolished or polluted the tem- 
ples ; and, in one instance, went 
so far as to cause their most revered 
animal, the Cow, to be slaughtered 
in the very sanctuary of one of 
their principal pagodas.* It was 
never afterwards entered by a 
Hindoo, and became a celebrated 
Mahomedan mosque. From the 
writers of that sect (except from 
Abul Fazil, in the Ayeen Akbery), 
we have no unprejudiced accounts 
of the Hindus ; and although the 
French travellers, Tavernier and 
others of the seventeenth century, 
faithfully narrated facts as they be- 
held them ; yet their short stay in 
any particular region of India, for- 
bade their entering so minutely 
into the Hindu character as the 
British, their more modern con- 
querors, from their long residence 
and domestication among them, 
have been enabled to do. The 
greatest part of these relations of 
our countrymen we have attentively 
perused, and various praise is due 
to their performances for their, 
in many respects, correct accounts 
of the customs and manners of the 
natives in the particular districts in 
which they have resided. But as a 
GENERAL SURVEY of whatever is 
connected with Hindustan — ^we 
mean in the most essential concern 
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ofMORALS and RELIGION — the sin- 
gular book which we are now about 
to review, will be found the most lu- 
minous and comprehensive of any 
ever published in this country, 
speaking to faciSy and to facts onlVf. 
upon the evidence of the senses; tne 
scrutinizing eye and the attentive 
ear, whose accuracy could not be 
deceived. Those facts, indeed, 
are, in some instances, of an as- 
tonishing and an appalling nature ; 
but rill a solid reason can be given 
why a set of men, who profess to 
be solely guided by the stern dic- 
tates of truth and conscience, and 
who, braving every danger of a 
foreign clime, have subjected them- 
selves to a voluntary exile for ever 
from their native country, in order 
to propagate the doctrines of Chria- 
tianity among a race more blind 
and bigotted to their nefarious su- 
perstitions, than any nation on the 
face of the globe : — we repeat, that 
till a solid and satisfactory reason 
be assigned, why these men should 
have the audacity to palm a deli- 
berate falsehood upon the British 
public, in a gross misrepresentation 
of the Hindu character and prac- 
tices, we shall not refuse our be- 
lief to their frank and artless state- 
ments. 

A residence of many years at 
Serampore, near a great terapiG 
of Jagahnat, and in the very centra 
of the bloody superstitions of the 
Hindus, gives tins author a claim 
to respect and belief, far beyond 
all who have gone before him in 
this line of enquiry ; and the disin- 
terestedness of himself and his 
brethren, evinced in a gratuitous 
devotion of their whole time and 
labour to the promotion of tho 
great object they have in view, de- 
serves the warm admiration and 
gratitude of both Asiatics and 
Europeans. They arc indefatiga- 
bly industrious in pursuing the 
most efficient plan recommended 
by Sir W. Jones, for the conversion 
of the Hindufl, by translating the 
sacred Scriptures into the Sanskrit 
and Persian tonguea; which by thd 
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aid of a printing-office set up on of the nwre prominent features on 
their own premises, where no less the h.story of the idols and their 
than ten presses are kept constant- worship, here submitted to the vww 
V at wori, many thousand copies, ot the astonished reader. The dis- 
in the different dialects of Asia, tinguishing, the sUrlms merit of 
have been taken off, and widely thispublication is, that direct trans- 
- ■ •’ -1 ^ lations Irom the original Sanskrit 

accompany all the assertions, liow- 
ever apparently incredible, made 
in the course of it. To the versions 
already published by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, Mr. Paterson, and other 
members of the Asiatic Society,, 
are added those made by the 
missionaries, assisted by learned 
Brahmins, from the Vedas and the 
Sastras, illustrative of each object 
discussed ; so that the authenticity 
of the facts narrated can admit of 
no doubt, however revolting may 
be the enormities displayed to the 
mind of refined sentiment. 

In these pages it will be seen 
and proved by the authentic docu- 
ments just alluded to, that the Hin- 
du theological doctrines are by no 
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and successfully distributed. A 
printing-press set up in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the vast slaughter- 
house of Jagahnat, to illumine, 
with the light of Christianity, the 
darkness and bigotry of the priest- 
deluded Hindus, who, for ages, 
have annually immolated their sons 
and their daughters on the blood- 
stained altars of that Indian Mo- 
loch ! In what a glorious cause 
have these gentlemen embarked 
their time and their valuable ta- 
lents ! Who, that is a friend to 
civil and religious liberty, can deny 
them that high, that just applause 
their labours so imperiously de- 
mand ? Who would be so ungener- 
ous as, by base iusinuations and 
unfounded calumnies, to obstruct 
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their progress in so noble and so means of that pure and sublime na- 
, • - Q tiirp whirh we were tamrht, even 


patriotic an undertaking ? 

The work under consideration 
consists of two parts ; an Introduc- 
tory Dissertation, or, as it is mo- 
destly termed. Remarks ; contain- 
ing a vast combined mass of infor- 
mation of the most interesting kind, 
and discussions, under distinct 
heads, respecting the various ob- 
jects of worship of this infatuated 
people in this terra Sculptiliumf 
this land of sculptured imagery, 
from Brahma to a log of woody 
The universe, and every thing in it, 
seems to have occasionally shared 
their devotion. Besides a thousand 
idols, the fabrication of his fancy 
and his fears, beastsy birds, reptdes, 
fishes, trees, and stones, ' of various 
kinds and imagined properties, have 
alternately received the homage of 
the ductile Hindu. Through all 
this immense farrago of divinities, it 
is impossible for us to wade ; but the 
• sensible dissertation, in which the 
substance of the book is condensed, 
has, in the first instance, a strong 
claim to our attention ; and we 
shall, then, consider in detail some 


tore which we were taught, even 
by the most respectable writers, 
to believe that they were ; for the 
direct system, inculcated in those 
books, is Pantheism, or, accord- 
ing to the philosophy of the’G reek 
schools, that the Divine Spirit is 
the sold of the world ; a doctrine 
bordering upon Atheism, and at- 
tempted to be revived, with all its 
monstrous absurdities, by Spinoza, 
in the 17th century. The Ve- 
danta philosophers teach, that God 
exists in a million of forms, from 
the ant to Brahma, the father of 
the Gods, as one moon is seen at 
once in twenty different vases of 
water. What then, is the object 
of worship among the Hindus? 
Mr. Ward answers thus— “ It ia 
not the One God, but this com- 
pound being, the soul of the world 
inclosed in matter, the primeval 
energy, the prolific and vivifying 
principle dwelling in all animated 
existences, or, in other words, the 
personification of whatever the dis- 
ordered imaginations of the Hin- 
dus have attributed to this God, 
F2 
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encompassing himself with Maya, 
or delusion. This energy is said 
to have created the universe ; and 
therefore f/tw, as displayed in the 
grandest of the forms it assumes, 
is the object of worship. Hence 
the Gods, the heavens collectively, 
the sun and moon, as well as the 
stars, the sea, mighty rivers, and 
extraordinary appearances in na- 
ture, receive the adorations of the 
Hindoos ” — Introductory Remarks^ 
p. 18. This doctrine, we beg leave 
to add, is exactly in unison with the 
old Chaldaic superstition, practised 
by the fire-worshippers whoerected 
the Tower of Babylon, who sup- 
posed the sun and stars to be ani- 
mated beings, guided in their 
course by a celestial regent, the 
soul of the orb / and proves, among 
many other strong arguments, their 
immediate descent from that pri- 
meval and idolatrous race. 

But to proceed with our inquiry 
respecting ttie notions entertained 
by the Vedanta philosophers of 
Goo and the soul, or that vivific 
innate principle which they con- 
sider as such. On this important 
subject we shall again quote Mr. 
Ward’s own words, 

Not only is God thus declared to be 
the soul of the world, but the writer of 
the above work aflirms, that the world 
itself is God— God expanding him.self in 
an infinite variefy of forms : ‘ All things 
past, present, and to come ; all that i.s in 
tlie earth, sky, &c, of every class and de- 
scription ; all this is Brumhu, who is 
the cause of all things, and tiic things 
themselves ’ Vet this writer, in {mother 
part of this woik, seems to atlirm, that 
the universe is the irork of God : — 

* The principle of life is Brumhu ; that 
which is animated is the work of Brum- 
hu, who directs every thing, as the cli;i- 
rioteer directs the chariot. Brumhu is 
everlasting and unchangeable; the world, 
which is his work, is changeable.' 

This work represents Brumhu, iu his 
state of repose, as destitute of ideas or 
intelligence, and entirely separated from 
all intelligences. It describes this re- 
pose by comparing it to whatever may 
communicate the idea of undisturbed 
tranquillity; to the bosom of the un- 
ruffled ocean ; or to the lest enjoyed iu 
a deep sleep, iu which there is an entire 
cessation even of the faculties of the 
mind. 
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What a degrading idea of the 
deity does this representation af- 
ford ! Instead of the ever-watchful 
providence ascribed by Christ- 
ianity to the supreme disposer of 
all events, he is here pourtrayed as 
totally estranged from the crea- 
tures he has made; as a sullen, 
lethargic, inaccessible being, ex- 
isting through an immense revo- 
lution of ages in the abyss of barren 
and boundless solitude. After a 
succession, however, of these revo- 
lutions, Brahma, waking from his 
repose, unites to himself his olvn 
energy^ and creates tlie universe ; 
for it is their maxim, that when 
Brahma withdraws his energy, the 
destruction of the world succeeds ; 
when he employs it, creation 
springs forth to new birth. Hence 
the prevalent doctrine in so many 
ancient systems of theology, and 
particularly in that of the Hindus, 
of the destruction and regeneration 
of unnumbered worlds, from whom 
in all probability tlic dogma was 
diffused through Asia and Greece. 
Their opinion of the soul, while 
imprisoned in the body, is given 
in the subsequent page. 

The soul then, by these wiilers, is con- 
sidered us scparatecl from tlie sourte of 
happiness when it lakes mortal biith, 
and as reiuainiug a miserable wanderer 
in various birtlis and states, till it regains 
its pliicc in the divine essence. A de- 
votee, sighing fur absorption, is described 
as utleiing his feelings in wotds to this 
purport: ^ When shall I be delivered 
from this world, and obtain God !’ 

In consonance with these ideas, a sys- 
tem of devotion has been formed, to en- 
able men to cmducipate themselves from 
the influence of material objects, and 
thus to prepare them for absorption. In 
the first place, the devotee is to acquire 
the right knowledge of Brumhu, namely, 
that God and matter are the same ; that 
Brumhu is the soul of the world. ‘ That 
error which excites earthly desires, and 
impels to worldly exertions, is destroy- 
ed.’ says the writer of thd work already 
quoted, ‘ by the knowledge of Brumhu.* 
The person possessed of these ideas of , 
God, is called * the wise man,’ Brumhu 
gnanee ; and he who is destitute of this 
knowledge, is considered in a state of 
pitiable ignorance, like an insect incrust- 
ed with matter. 

Further to enable him to subdue hit 
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passions, and renounce all natural de- 
sires, lie is directed to retire from the 
world : to counteract all his natural pro- 
pensities ; and to confine himself to in- 
tense meditation on Brnmhu, till he has 
fhoroiighly established in his mind this 
])rinri|>le, that, ‘ seeing every tiling pro- 
ceeded from Bruinim, and that, at the 
end of the four yoogus, when the univcise 
shall be dissolved, every thing will be 
•absorbed into him again; therefore ilrum- 
hu is every thing. 

We were once taught to believe 
that the HiTorADRSA, translated 
by Dr. Wilkins, contained a fine 
system of moral preceptSi for the 
regulation of hunuin conduct. Mr. 
Ward, however, represents the 
Hindus as very little improved 
by its salutary maxims, and as, in 
tact, the most depraved race in 
morals of any people in the world. 
Jiito this depravity they are for 
the most part seduced by the 
lascivious exhibitions and impure 
orgies customary at their festivals. 
It has been common, he remarks, 
to represent the idols as personifi- 
cations of the virtues^ and as 
teaching, by hieroglyphics, a theo- 
ry of morals. As it respects the 
Hindus, however, the fact is, that 
they have still, for popular use, a 
system of morals to seek: some of 
their idols are actually personifi- 
cations of X)ice ; and the formu- 
laries used before the images, so 
far from conveying any moral sen- 
timents, have the greatest possible 
tendency to corrupt the mind with 
the love of riches and pleasure. — 
Introductory Remarks , p. 15. In 
another place the author speaks 
out more fully on this important 
subject, and opens a scene of 
guilt and horror at which the mind 
of every civilized being must be 
shocked. 

Thu manifest effect of idolatry in this 
country, as held up to thousands of Chris- 
tian speetator.‘i| is an iramcrsioii into the 
grossest moral darkness, and a universal 
^corruption of manners. The Hindoo is 
taught, that the image is really God, and 
the heaviest judgments are denounced 
J^ainst him, if he dare to suspect that 
the image is nothing more than the ele- 
ments of which it is composed. The 
Tuntru-saru declares, that such an un- 


believer will sink into the regions of 
torment. In the apprehensions of tin* 
people in general, therefore, the idols are 
real deifies ; they occupy the place of 
God, and receive all the homage, all tho 
fear, all the service, and all the honours 
which HE so justly claims. 'I'lic govern- 
ment of God is subverted, and all the 
moral effects arising from the knowledge 
of his perfections, and his claims upon 
his latioual crealuies, are completely 
lost. 

It is a fact, too, that the festivals in 
honour of the gods have the most per- 
nicious effects on the minds of the peo- 
ple. During the ceremonies of \voi>hip 
before the image, the spectators arc very 
few, and these feel no intcre.st whatever 
ill the mummery going forwartl ; and 
were it not for those who come to pay 
a visit of ceremony to the image, and to 
bring their offerings, the temple would 
be as little crowded on festival, as on 
common days : but as soon as the well- 
known sound of the drum is heard, call- 
ing the people to the midnight orgies, the 
dance, and the song, whole multitudes 
assemble, and almost tread one upon 
another ; and their joy keeps pace witii 
the number of loose women present, and 
the broad obscenUy of the songs. Gopa- 
lu-Turkkalunkaru, a pundit employed in 
tho Seram pure priuting-o/Fice, and a very 
respectable man among the Hindoos, 
avowed to a friend of mine, that the only 
attractives on those occasions were the 
women of ill-fame, and the filthy songg 
and dances; that these songs were so 
abominable, that a man of character, 
even amongst them, was ashamed of be- 
ing present : that if ever he ((iopalu) 
remained, hcconccabd himself in a Con- 
ner of the temple. He added, that a 
song was scarcely tolerated which did 
not contain tlie most marked allusions to 
uuchastity ; wliile those that were so abo- 
minable that no person could repeat them 
out of the temple, received the loudes* 
plaudits. All this is done in the very 
face of the idol ; nor does the tliought, 

* Thou, God, secst me,’ ever produce the 
slightest pause in these midnight revels. 
In open day, and in the most public 
streets of a large town, I have seen men 
entirely naked, dancing with unblushing 
effrontery before the idol, as it was car- 
ried in triumpliant procession, encouraged 
by the smiles and eager gaze of the bram- 
huns. Yet sights even worse than these, 
and such as never can be described by 
the pen of a Christian writer, are exhi- 
bited on the rivers and in the public 
roads, to thousands of spectators, at the 
Doorga festival, the most popular and 
most crowded of all the Hindoo festivals 
in Bengal, and which closes with liba- 
tions to the gods so powerful, as to pro- 
duce general intoxication. What muit- 
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be tbe itutt of mwaU in a country, when 
itsreligioiw lastitntioivs and public shows 
at which the wh»>le population is pre- 
•ent, tbfus sanctify vice, and carry the 
iMTittitudeinto the very gulph of depravity 
and ruin ! 

Mr. Orme, tlie elegant historian 
of the early military conquests of 
the British in India, in his preface 
to that valuable work, depicts the 
gentle Hindoo, as shuddering at 
the sight of hlood^ and as of a 
pusillanimity easy to be accounted 
for by the great delicacy of his con- 
figuration. His manners he affirms 
to be mild, his habits domestic, 
and his amusements innocent. The 
whole voice of antiquity, too, bears 
testimony to this gentleness of de- 
portment, except in the war-tribe 
alone, to their high attainments in 
virtue, particularly their justice 
and temperance, which they repre- 
sent as of the most rigid kind ;• and 
the only exception to this charac- 
ter seems to be the dreadful sui- 
cidal rite to which they sometimes 
devoted themselves, and an ex- 
^ple of which occurred in the 
camp of Alexander, when Calanus 
voluntarily ascended the funeral 
pile. According to the state- 
ments of the present author, the 
Hindoo character seems to have 
buffered, since that remote aera, a 
dreadful change. The accounts 
here given of their more than 
savage barbarity, is of so terrific a 
nature as to make one’s very blood 
run cold. 

The Kev. Mr. Maurice* seems asto- 
nished that a people so mild, so benevo- 
lent, so benignant, as the Hindoo.'?, * who 
(quoting Mr. Ornic) shudder at the very 
sight of bloody should have adopted so 
many bloody rites. But arc these Hin- 
doos indeed so buinauc ? — these men and 


• In vindioiition of Mr. Maurice it may be here 
remarked, that hU Indian Antiquities, at least 
4hc early volumes of that work, in which tim 
pauaj'C occurs, were composed nearly thirty years 
ago, when our knowledge of Indian customs and 
manners was very much limited to what it is at 
present, owing to the publications of the Asiatic 
Society, and of enlightened travellers. Mr, 
Orme was always, till lately, thought very high 
•irthority, upon any subject connected with 
ltt4ia. 


wotnen too, who drag their dying rela- 
tions to the banks of the river at all sea- 
sons, day and night, and expose them to 
the heat and cold in the last agonies of 
death, without remorse: — who assist 
men to commit self-murder, encouraging 
them to swing with hooks in their bucks, 
to pieice their tongues and sides, to cast 
themselves on naked knives, to bury 
themselves alive, throw themselves into 
rivers, fiom piecipiees, and under tlior 
cars of their idols ; who murder their 
own children by burying tiiem alive, 
throwing them to the alligators, or hang- 
ing them np alive in tiecs for the ants 
and crows before tlieir own doois, or 
by saci Hieing them to the Ganges ; — who 
burn alive, amidst savage shouts, the 
heart-bioken widow, by the hands of her 
own sou, and with the corpse of a dis- 
e.ii8ed father ; who evciy year butcher 
thousamls of animals at the call of su- 
perstition, covering themselves with their 
blood, consigning tlieir carcases to the 
dogs, and can jing their hc/uls in triumph 
through the streets ? Are these ilie be- 
nignant Hindoos? — a people who have 
never erected a charily school, an alms- 
house, nor an hospital ; who suffer their 
fellow creatures to perish for want before 
their very doors, refusing to iulminiters 
to their wants while living, or to inter 
their bodies, to prevent their being de- 
voured by vultures and jackals, when 
dead; who, when the power of the sword 
was in their hands, impaled alive, cut off 
the noses, the legs, and arms of cul- 
prit.s; and inflicted punishinenta exceed- 
ed only by those of the followers of 
the mild, amiable, and benevolent Boodd- 
liii in tlie Burman empire ! and who vei^ 
often, in their acts of pillage, murder 
the plundered, cutting off iheir limb* 
with the most cold-blooded apathy, turn- 
ing the house ot the murdered into a dis- 
gusting shambles ! Sonic of these cru- 
elties, no doubt aiise out of the religion 
of the Hindoos, and are tbe poisoned 
fruits of superstition, rather than the ef- 
fects of natural disposition : but this ia 
equally true respecting the virtues which 
have been so lavishly bestowed on this 
people. At the call of the shastru, the 
Hindoo gives water to the WQai 7 traveller 
during the month Voisliakhu; but he 
may perish at his door withont pity or 
relief from the first of the following 
month, no reward being attached to such 
an act after these thirty days have ex- 
pired. He will make lyiads, pools of 
water, and build lodgiug-houses for pil- 
grims and travellers ; but he consider* 
himself as making a good bargain witW 
the gods in all these transactions. It i« 
a fact,tl)at there is not a road in the coun- 
try miwle by Hindoos, except a few which 
lead to holy places : and bad there beMi 
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no future rewards held out for such acts of 
merit, eveu these would not have existed. 
Before the kulee-yoogu it was lawful to 
sacrifice cows ; but the man who does it 
BOW, is guilty of a critne as heinoiw as 
that of killing a hramhun : he may kill 
a buffalo, however, and Doorga will re- 
ward him with heaven for it. A Hindoo, 
by any direct act, should not destroy au 
insect, for he is taught that God inhabits 
^en a fly : but it is no great crime if he 
should permit even his cow to perish 
with hunger: and he beats it without 
mei cy, though it be an iucarnation of 
Bhuguvutee— it is enough tiiat he does 
not really deprive it of life ; for the in- 
dwelling Brumhu feels no strolie but that 
of death. The Hindoo will utter false- 
hoods that would knock down aai ox, and 
will commit perjuries so atrocious and 
disgusting, as to fill with horror those 
who visit the courts of justice; but he 
will not violate his sbastiu by swearing 
on the waters of the Ganges. 

The author now enters into an 
enumeration and history of the 
idol-gods of India, their character 
and attributes. In the first class 
he ranks the primary elements, 

PIRE, AIR, WATER, EARTH, 
and SPACE, of which, and the 
heavenly bodies, the greater gods 
of India are, for the most part, 
personifications. The greater, 
or celestial gods, including the 
three great paramount divinities, 
Brahma, Vi>hnu, and Siva, are 
in number tveenty^one. The infe- 
rior, or terrestrial as Krishna, 
Rama, Jagahnat, and others, he is 
of opinion are deified mortals, and 
both the celestial and terrestrial 
deities have wives, so tliat it is a 
very crowded pantheon. It is re- 
markable, that to Brahme, the 
Great One, of whom Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva are emanations, 
not a temple exists throughout all 
Hindostan. No act of worship is 
addressed to the supreme God : 
they think of him very darkly, and 
^ealft of him very confusedly. 
They have no idea of his perform- 
ing any act of creation or provi- 
dence, except through the agency 
V the gods above mentioned, who, 

88 our author observes, bear no 
more resemblance to the one true 
God chan darkness to light, than 
▼me to virtue." 


^ Hinduo. 

A history of the ten incarnationM 
of Vishnu follows in considera- 
able detail, and an account of 
SfVA, and the abominable Ling- 
am worship, is given in as chaste 
language as possible. Brahma, 
and his sacrificial rites and festi- 
vals, are noticed last in order of th(j 
great triad; the reason may be, 
that he is not much regarded in 
the reigning superstition ; nor does 
any one adopt him as his guardian 
deity. Indr a, the god of the 
firmament, with his ornaments and 
attributes, is next described ; then 
SuRYA or the sun; Ganesa, 
identified so accurately with the 
Janus of the Romans; Karti- 
KYA, the Indian Mars ; Agni, or 
elementary fire; Pavani, god of 
the winds ; Vahuna, god of the 
waters ; Yama, the Hindu Pluto, 
with many others, whose charac-' 
ters are so learnedly described by 
Sir W. Jones, in the first volume 
of Asiatic Researches, to whose 
classical account of the above su- 
perior deities, if Mr. Ward s be 
added, the student in Hindu my- 
thology will want no other aid in 
the investigation, as in the latter 
will be found many interesting par- 
ticulars, respecting these deities, 
omitted by the former, together 
with some very curious incidentf 
to which the author himself was 
witness, at the celebration of some 
of their festivals. As a specimen 
of the entertainment he may ex- 
pect in this way, from a perusal of 
the volume itself, the following 
passage is inserted, extracted froiS 
the very interesting and extended 
account of the worship paid to the 
goddess Durga, the wife of giva, 
the destroying power. 

In the year 180<J, I wae present at the 
worship of this goddess, as perfbiBed at 
the house of Raja Rj\i-Krishuu at Cal- 
cutta. 'file buildings where the festival 
was held were on fonr sides, hfjrving an 
area in the middle. The room to the east 
contained wine, Engfiah swettmeate, 
&e. for the entertauunent of EUiglkh 
guests, with a native Portuguese or two 
to wait on the visitors. In the opposite 
room was placed tho ij^age, whlTmsf 
heaps of all kinds of offerings before it. 



lii the two side rooms were the native 
guests, and in the area groups of i^mloo 
(lancing women, finely dressed, singing 
and dancing with sleepy steps, surround- 
ed with Europeans who were sitting on 
chairs and couches. One or two groups 
of Musulman inen-singers entertained the 
company at intervals with Hindoost’hance 
songs and ludicrous tricks. Before two 
o’clock the place was cleared of the danc- 
ing girls, and of all the Europeans except 
ourselves; and almost all the lights were 
extinguished, except in front of the god- 
dtjss when the doors of the area were 
thrown open, and a vastciowd of natives 
rushed in, almost treiuling one upon ano- 
ther; among whom weie the vocal singcis, 
having on long caps like sugar loaves. 
The area might be about fifty cuhits long 
and thirty wide. When the crowd had 
sat down,they were so wedged together as 
to present the appearance of a solid pave- 
ment of heads ; a small space only being 
left immediately befoie the image for the 
motions of the sirigeis, who all stood up. 
Four sets of singers were present on this 
occasion ; the first consisting of brain- 
huns, the next of bankers, the next 
ofvoi.shnuvus, and the last of weavers; 
who entertained their guests with filthy 
songs, and danced in Indecent attitudes 
before the goddess, holding up their 
hands, turning round, putting forward 
their heads towards the image, every now 
and then bending their bodies, and almost 
tearing their throats with their vocifera- 
tions. The whole scene produced on my 
mind sensations of the greatest horror. 
The dress of the singers— their indecent 
— the abominable nature of the 
songs— the horrid din of their miserable 
druiu— the lateness of the hour— the 
darkness of the place— with the reflec- 
tion that I was standing in an idol tem- 
ple, and that this immense multitude of 
rational and immortal creatures, capable 
of superior joys, were in the very act of 
worship, perpetrating a crime of high 
treason against the God of heaven, while 
they themselves believed they were per- 
forming an act of merit — excited ideas 
and feelings in my mind which time can 
^ever obliterate. 
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: the native extended notice. In writing the 
sofidindoo Hindunanics of places and deities, 
;ed, singing go often occurring in these pages, 

, surround- jj. jg rather to be lamented, that 
; sitting on conform to 

‘.""inTr the mode of orthography usually 
doost’hance adopted by Sir William Jones and 
Before two Wilkins, now in such general 
of the d:inc- Brahma, for instance, is al-. 

’nlior»Trc ways written by him f 

of the god- Agni, Ugnee ; Yama, Yumu ; oan- 
e area were scrit, Stingskrilu ; and although 
,’d of natives Indian pronunciation may thus 
ocTshmci*^'’ correctly expressed, the 

ugar loaves! eye of an European reader, accus- 
r cuhits long tomed to another mode of ortho- 
crowd had erraphy, is somewhat offended by 
1 together as alteration. This and other pe- 
‘e»ul> K culiarities, however, are of trivial 
nage for the weight when compared with the 
all stood up. vast mass of instruction to be ob- 
>em on this Prom its perusal. Deeply 

nexi acquainted as the missionaries ap- 
of weavers; pear to be with enormities prac- 
? with filthy tised in India, under the abused 
L*nt attitudes name of religion, let them undaunt- 
cdlv but discreetly persevere in the 
e'evcrj'now glorious task of" reforming them. 
I, and almost It will not be the work of a day ; 
leir vocifera- but patient perseverance will final- 
duced on my conquer every difficulty. The 
IdfimK c'ouds are dispersing: the dawn 
ature of the has broke. Another century, per- 
cir ini.serable haps, may see the spell of idolatry 
L‘ hour— the dissolved, and the knowledge of 
I the rcflec- Q^^d spread over that now 

imi'luudn’f polluted land, “ as the xiiaters cover 
jrcs, capable the sea," 
very act of ]^Tohe continued,'^ 


A iS/arrative of a Journey in 
Ef;ypt, and the Country beyond the 
Calaract.s, by Thomas I.<Pgh, Esq. M.P. 

.tir. r.n 1 r. 7 1/ 1 J» — T^OndOII. 


Having taken this ample review 
of the contents of the Dissertation, 
and the portion of the work con- 
tained in the frst volume, we shall 
leave the consideration of the cu- 
rious subjects discussed in the 
second for a future article. The in- 
terest and importance of the publi- 
cation, added to the novelty of the 
greatest part of the information 
which it conveys) entitle it to this 


Murray, 1816. 

In perusing these pages, we 
have been led to admire the cool 
and steady perseverance manifest- 
ed by the author throughout the 
whole of his hazardous and diffi- 
cult enterprize; and are no less^, 
pleased with the air of vivacity and 
unaffected style in which the work 
is composed. We are informed 
in the preface, that having made 
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»hf. tour of Greece and Albania, » few hoars sail of Smyraa, where nam- 
M?.Legh was induced, from the 

unhealthy state oi the countries ot during our stay of some days, we 

the Levant, to direct his steps to saw many Turks who had come directly 
the shores of Effvpt, and that he from that phace, leap on shore, without 
J^very unexplldipermitted 

to. pursue his researches bc^yona Alexandria, distant some hundred miles, 
the cataracts, an advantage never sludl certainly have it at Scio." He 


to. pursue his researches beyond 
the cataracts, an advantage never 


.before acquired by any European. 

Whenever a traveller, let his 
literary acquirements be ever so 
moderate, has succeeded in pene- 
trating into an unknown country, 
it, undoubtedly, becomes bis duty 
not only to remark every circum- 
stance relative to climate, man- 
ners, and natural productions, but, 
if possible, to note those remarks 
on the spot, and at a convenient 
opportunity communicate them to 
the public. Knowledge, in how- 
ever plain a garb, is always ac- 
ceptable; but when instruction is 
conveyed in scientific language it 
becomes doubly agreeable, and 
we can venture to assert' that the 


spoke confidently, and quoted many in- 
stances witliiu his own memory of the 
like eoincideuce. 

This is certainly a very curious 
fact, and in our opinion well wor- 
thy the serious consideration, of the 
medical world. 

On the 21st November they 
embarked on board a vessel bound 
to Alexandria, and Mr. L. gives 
the following reasons for not en- 
tering more particularly into the 
history of this city. 

To repeat what has been so often writ- 
ten of the present and foi mer condition of 
this celebrated city, would be both tedi- 
ous and superfluous, as the expedition to 
Egypt has rendered this part of the world 
familial to many of my countrymen ; and 


work before us is possessed of this 
advantage. 

The narrative commences in the 


by tho.se vflio have not had an opportu- 
nity of visiting the country, the full de- 
scriptions to be found in the various book* 
of travels will be deemed sufficient to sa- 


month of July 1812, when the 
author having visited the northern 
islands of the Egean sea iaiidetlion 
the coast of Asia, to examine the 
Troad. Here, receiving intelli- 
gence of the mortality which pre- 
vailed at Smyrna, he determined 
to leave the Levant as speedily as 
possible. Having arrivt d at Malta 
m company with his fellow travel- 
ler, the Rev. Charles Smelt, they 
were obliged to perform a quaran- 
tine of twenty days, and the re- 
ports of the increasing mortality 
of the plague determined them on 
their release to return to England. 

But (says Mr. L.) Egypt was sfill open 
to us : and though the communication be- 
tween Constantinople and Alexandria had 
been uninterrupted, that country had 
hitherto contiiiued in a state of perfect 
exemption from the contagion. There 
is something inexplicable, and that one 
* might be disposed to call capricious, in 
the way in which this dreadful disease 
spreads from one country to another, and 
we had been particularly struck with the 
observation of the Greek who acted as 
English consul at 8cio. Though 
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ti^fy llie curiosity of the most inquisitive. 
If in the course of the following narrative 
I may be accused by some of passing too 
hastily o\or places famous in antiquity, 
and st ill (.ftVriiig obj'-cts of the most live- 
ly interest, while other, on the contiary, 
should think 1 have run into tlip opposite 
error, and indulged in useless repetition, 

I have only tr an.swer, that the recollec- 
tion of tlic sensations excited by the sight 
of tho.se wonderful monuments of former 
times will never be obliterated from my 
memory; but I shall mention them ra- 
ther with an intention to complete the 
narrative, than with any design of in- 
creasing the number of detailed descrip- 
tions already in the hand* of the public. 
The traveller who sees for the first time 
the pyramids of Gizeh, or the ruined 
temples of the Thebaid, feels as if he had 
never heard or reatl of them before ; but 
an author must have very considerable 
confidence in his own powers of writing, 
who would veutiiie to add to the descrip- 
tions of Denuu, Hamilton, and, above 
all, of the costly and elaborate work 
lately published by the French govern- 
ment. 

Having quitted Alexandria they 
took the road to Rosetta, at which 
place Mr. L. takes the opportuni* 
ty of giving us the foUowmg «h«rt 
VoL. HI. G 
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but comprehensive account of the 
unfortunate disasters suffered by 
Qur army in 1805» 

When our troops bad gained po>sc8sion 
of the .town of Rosetta, and were dis- 
persed ill various parts of it regaling 
themselves at tl eir different quarters, af- 
ter tlie exertion?- they had made, a single 
Turk, armed with no other weapon than 
a pistol, began an attack on the straggling 
soldiers, of whom he killed more than a 
dozen, before the house where he was 
concealed and from which he directed his 
fire could be broken open and the assail- 
ant dislodged. 

The Turkish governor, encouraged by 
this unexpected success, as well as by the 
arrival of 800 troops from Cairo, and the 
certain information that the Pacha was 
descending the Nile with an additional 
force of 8000 men, resolved to rtiake a 
desperate effort, and second the spirited 
attack of an individual. Before the Eng- 
lish troops had time to form, they were 
driven from the town, and being obliged 
to retreat through the desert without 
cavalry to support them, their losses in 
killed and prisoners were very consider- 
able. The conduct of the Governor, af- 
ter this unfortunate affair, offers an ex- 
ample of refinement of cruelty in a con- 
queror, seldom seen in these modern 
times — for each of the prisoners was coin- 
pelled to carry the head of one of his 
comrades who had peri'ihed in battle, as 
a present to the Pacha of Cairo. 

Notwithstanding the abundance 
and cheapness of provisions in 
Upper Egypt, Mr. L. describes 
the inhabitants as a dirty miserable 
get of wretches. It will scarcely 
be believed by an English reader, 
but we are by no means inclined 
to question the veracity of our au- 
thor, when he describes the cheap- 
ness and plenty of provisions in the 
following manner: — 

Provisions are so extremely abundant 
and cheap in this part of the country, and 
in Upper Egypt they are still more so, 
that we frequently bought 1000 eggs for 
a dollar, and for the .same sum could pur- 
chase 14 fowls and innumerable pigeons ; 
but the fertility of the .soil, which pro- 
duces tlu:ce crops in the year, clover, 
•orn, and rice, offers a striking contrast 
to the miserable appearance of the inha- 
bitants, who are excessively dirty, and in 
a state of almost perfect nudity. They 
are, however, at the same time' remark- 
able for their great patience, the power of 
l^earing fatigue, and the faculty they pos- 
less of liviog almost upon pothiog. 


Speaking of Cairo, our au- 
thor observes the height of the 
houses and the extreme narrow-* 
ness of the streets, which will 
scarcely allow two loaded camels 
to pass; he then proceeds to speak 
of the bazaars and the slave mar- 
ket. 

Among the chief curiosities which at- 
tracted our attention, may be ranked the 
bazaars, of an appearance far superior in 
splendour to any we had witnessed in our 
travels in Turkey. Each trade ha.s its al- 
lotted quarter, and tlie display of superb 
Turkish dresses, costly Damascus swords, 
atagliaus, and every species of eastern 
luxury and inaguificence, formed a most 
brilliant and interesting spectacle. 

Wc visited also the slave-market, where, 
to say nothing of the moral reflectiont 
suggested by this traffic in human beings, 
the senses were offended in the most dis- 
agreeable manner, by the excessive state 
of filthiness in which these miserable 
wretches were compelled to exist. They 
were crowded together in inclosures like 
the sheep-pens of Smithfield market, and 
the abominable stench aud uncleauliness 
which were the consequence of such con- 
finement, may be more readily imagined 
than described. 

After a very short account of 
the principal pyramid, Mr. L. 
proceeds to say, that the govern- 
ment of Egypt had enjoyed a 
greater degree of tranquillity un- 
der the administration of the pre- 
sent Pacha than for many yearft 
previous, and this change he con- 
siders is entirely owing to the vi- 
gorous measures adopted by that 
officer, who from the humble sta- 
tion of captain of a pirate boat has 
raised himself to his present rank ; 
he then quotes the following pas- 
sage from the travels of the pre- 
tended Ali Bey, descriptive of the 
state of the country at the time 
Mahomed Ali was elevated to the 
pachalik. 

D'un autre cote, Mahomed qui 
doit flon elevation an courage de aes 
troupes, tolcre Icurs exc^, et ne S 9 ait pas 
s'en rendre ind^pendant ; les Grands 
Sheiks d’aillcurs, jouissant, sous cette 
espece de gonvernement, de plus d’influk 
euce et de liberty appuient de tout leur 
pouvoirle systdme existant. Le soldat 
tyrannise ; le bas peuple souffre ; mail 
les grands ne s'en ressentent nuliement, 
et la macUiau narche comma tile peut* 



wna 

Le gouvernement de Constantinople, sans 
i nergie pour tenir le pays dans une com- 
plete soumisslon, n'y a qu’une sortc de 
suzeraincte, qui lui rapporte de legers 
subsides, qu’il cherche tom les aiis a 
augmenter, par de nouvelles ruses. Le 
tres-pctit nonibre de Mamlouclisqui res- 
tent sout religu^s dans la Haute Egypte, 
ou Melifined Ali no pent ^tendjc sa do- 
mination, &c.” Vol. \\.p. 237» yotjiiges 
•4* Ali IWy* 

We are now favoured with a 
concise but clear account of those 
singular people the Wahabces, 
and the vigorous measures adopt-' 
ed by the Pacha for their suppres- 
sion, the expenccs of which war- 
fare, Mr. L. affirms, were sup- 
ported by the enormous profits de- 
rived from the commerce in corn, 
which the Pacha carried on with 
the English government; the par- 
ticulara of which transaction he 
thus details — 

An agent of the British governinent 
whom we met at .\lexandria on our fiist 
landing, and who was then on the point 
of returning to Gibraltar, had made a 
contract with the Pacha of Egypt for for- 
ty tiiousand ardebs,f equal to about se- 
venty thousand quarters of corn, to sup- 
ply our troops in Spain. 

The terms of the agieement were, that 
eighty piastres should he paid per aideb, 
and that the corn should be delivered in 
the month of April at Alexandria, As 
soon as the Pacha had conclud.'d this fa- 
vourable bargain, he laid an embargo on 
all the boats upon the Nile and sent them 
into Upper Egypt for the corn, part of 
which was collected in lieu of contribu- 
tions, and the rest was bought of the fel- 
lah, or labouring Arabs, at the rate of ten 
piastres per ardeb : so strict indeed waji 
the embargo, that it was with great dif- 
ficulty we could hire a boat to take us up 
to Cairo, and the moment we arrived at 
Boulac it was seized by the government. 
The Pacha used such exertion in fulfil- 
ling the conditions of his advantageous 
contract that the corn was delivered at 
Alexandria by the appointed time but 
it was not until the month of May that 
any transports arrived, and they car- 
ried away only a fourth of the whole 
quantity. 

In July following, a convoy took away 
ten thousand ardebs more, and it was by 
4iat opportunity that we left the country. 


♦ Tlie pretended All Bey la a Spaniard of (he 
name of Badia, who wai employed by Buona- 
parte aa a apy, flrat In Morocco, and afterwarda 
in Egypt and the eaat. 

t An trdeb U equal to fooman biuheU EngHih. 


id 

At what period the rest was removed, it 
is impossible to say ; but certainly no 
contract could have been made more dis- 
advantageous to the Biitisli government. 

Instead of fixing April for the delivery 
of tlic corn, had the following montli of 
May been appointed, which, as it appear- 
ed, would have been quite early enough, 
the hat vest would have been got in, and 
the wheat would notonij have been much 
clicaper, but greatly better in quality. 

At the time we lett Egypt, the corn 
was spiouting in the impurities with 
which it was mi.xei), and^we saw it actu- 
ally smoking on board the transports 
which carried it away. 

Having obtained permission 
from tlie Pacha to hire a cangia, 
our author sailed on the 13 th Ja- 
nuary for Upper Egypt, and on 
the ^ist landing at the village of 
Bennihassan, he visited the grot- 
toes of that place ; from thence he 
proceeded to Sheikh Ababde, the 
site of ancient Antinoc, the ruing 
of which place he shortly describes 
and then hastens to the splendid 
portico of Hermopolis which he 
notices in a concise but satisfac- 
tory manner. On the 26 th Janu- 
ary our travellers arrived at Siout, 
which city has succeeded to Gir- 
gch, as the capital of Upper 
Egypt, but although they did not 
witness the arrival of a caravan of 
slaves from the interior of Africa, 
he has favoured us with some par- 
ticulars of this horrid traffic, in 
which we find the following ac- 
count, but are not informed in a 
s.\tisfastory manner why so wanton 
and unprofitable cruelties are per- 
petrated. 

In the course of this long and tedious 
journey, they suffer occasionally great 
hardships, and we were informed that 
theJelabs seized upon these periods of 
distress, arising from a scarcity of water 
or provisions, to perform tlie operation 
of emasculation, which, according to our 
informant, was done completely by thg 
entire removal of the genitals. Th« 
wretches were afterwards ‘buried in thg 
sand to a certain depth, and in this rudg 
manner the hemorrhage was stopped. The 
calculation was, that one out of three on- 
ly survived the operatiou, which was per- 
formed at a moment of distress, that the 
risk of mortality might be incurred, at a 
time when the merchants could best spare 
their slaves. Their method of tnureUiDf^ 
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\va8 to sling a dozen of the negroes across 
the back of a camel. 

In passing Diospolis Pam (the 
modern How) our travellers for 
the first time observed the croco- 
diles, the largest of which he says 
were about twenty-five feet in 
length, and at this place they also 
felt the kamsin, which is thus de- 
scribed : — 

While opposite Diospolis Parra, we ex- 
perienced a gala of the Kamsin, which, 
though we were on the water and conse- 
quently in a great measure protected from 
its violence, was still so formidable in its 
effects, as to dispose ns to give full credit 
to the accounts of travellers, and, indeed, 
of entire caravans being overtaken and 
buried in the sand by this destructive 
wind of the desert. The air became 
thick and cloudy, as if a storm of snow 
or sleet were coming on, and we felt our 
eyes, ears and months filled with the fine 
particles of sand, which were raised and 
vsiispended in the atmosphere. We suf- 
fered also ill our food, for the pilau, 
winch formed the great article of our sus- 
tenance, was rendered so gritty as to be 
scarcely eatable ; and on opening our 
trunks, which had been closed and locked, 
we found considerable quantities of sand 
deposited between the folds of our linen. 

Proceeding on their journey, 
our travellers just notice landing 
at Thebes, but refer us to the 
Travels of Denon and Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s work for the details of this 
wonderful spot. On the eleventh 
of February they reached Essouan 
and paid a visit to the Arab go- 
vernor of the town, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the possi^ 
bility of proceeding beyond the 
Cataracts into the country of the 
Barabras, and the information they 
obtained gave them great encou- 
ragement ; he then quotes the fol- 
lowing accounts of the failures and 
discouragements, which former 
travellers have experienced who 
have attempted to penetrate into 
this country. 

“ At Essouan, (says Browne, in his 
Travels into Africa,) I remain^ three 
days, contriving, if possible, to pursue 
my route up the Nile ; but a war having 
arisen between the Mamelukes of Upper 
Egypt and the Cacheff of Ibrim, no one 
was suffered to pass irom Egypt to Nn- 
^ : the caravans had all been stopped Ibr 
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many month.s, and not even a camel could 
be procured. With deep regret for the 
disappointment in my earnest wish of 
proceeding to Abyssinia by this route, 1 
was constrained to abandon all hope for 
that season and to think of returning." 
— p. 142. 

Mr. Hamilton relates, that on his arri- 
val at the Calaiacts he was detejrcd from 
proceeding, by the accounts he there re- 
ceived of the difficulty of the roads, and* 
the inhospitable disposition of the inha- 
bitants; he was told that they had not 
for a long time submitted to the Turks, 
and had never acknowledged tfie sove- 
reignty of the Mamelukes ; neither had 
they been visited by the French, and 
were resolutely detei mined to prevent the 
arrival of any foreigners. He adds,' that 
the Cacheffs of th6 Berberi were formerly 
nominally dependent on the Porte, and 
remitted annually a tribute to Cairo, but 
that they threw off the yoke at the time 
the Beys became masters of Egypt. 

Soleyman Cacheff, who died a few years 
ago, united the lesser chieftains under 
himself; the country was quiet, and Mr. 
Hamilton thouglit that a cautious travel- 
ler might then have penetrated into Nu- 
bia ; but at the time of his visit to the 
Cataracts, Elfi Bey was encamped in the 
neighbourhood, and dissuaded him from 
going farther. Mr. Hamilton justly ob- 
serv’es, that the Beys had an interest in 
increasing the difficulties of penetrating 
farther south than the Cataracts, as they 
look to a retreat in that country as their 
last resource in the event of a temporary 
expulsion from Egypt. 

The boundary of the French expedition 
in Egypt was marked on a granite rock a 
little above the Cataracts ; and the obsti- 
nate resistance shewn by the inhabitants 
to the entry of their troops into the isle 
of Philae, and the jealous fear of strangers 
exhibited on that occasion, strengthened 
the idea of the difficulty of passing the 
Cataracts. No terms of accommodation 
would be listened to ; but when the na- 
tives were no longer able to prevent the 
approach of the enemy, they quitted the 
island in despair, and men, women and 
children were seen to plunge themselves 
into the Nile, and swim to the opposite 
shore. Mothers drowned their infants 
whom they could not carry away with 
them; and mutilated their daughters, to 
preserve them from the violation of the 
conquerors. 

“ Lorsque j’entrai (saj;s Denon) le len- 
demain dans i’Be, je trouvai une petite 
fille de 7 k 8 ans, k laquelle une couture 
faite avec autant de brutality que de cr«- 
aut6 avoil 6ti tons les moyens de satis- 
faire au plus pressaut besoin, et lui caii- 
soit des convulsions horrible^ : ce ne fut 
qu'avec une cbntre operation et un bain 
que je sauvai la vie k cette malkeareiiee 
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petite creature qui ctoit tout ^ fait jolic." 
— Vol. ii. p. 89, 

Norden, the only European who had 
surmounted thejse diflSculties, gives the 
following account of the conversation he 
held with the Aga of Essouan, who en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to dissuade him 
from his ai tempt. “ You’ll be all des- 
troyed,” says he ; “ you arc going not 
amongst men, but amongst savage beasts ; 
, they would murder a man for a para. In 
what manner will they deal with you, 
who carry such treasures ?” Hut when 
tliu traveller was determined to proceed, 
— Im-Sehalla !” cried out the Aga, as he 
dclivei*ed passpoits to the dragoman of 
the pai ty ; “ here, take the letters they 
have asked of me for the grandees ; let 
them go in God’s name : but 1 am soriy 
those scoundrels should get so many fine 
things as you have with you.” 

But our travellers were fortu- 
nately more successful than their 
predecessors, and Mr. L. thus 
accounts for their success— 

On the other hand, the Shekh of Ks- 
souan, with whom we had frequent con- 
versations on the subject, rather encou- 
raged than dissuaded us from the expedi- 
tion. He promised that his son should 
accompany us, and engaged to procure for 
us a smaller boat at IMiil®, as the one we 
had brought from Cairo could not, at this 
time of the year, pass the Cataracts. We 
were probably indebted, in some measure, 
to the cupidity of the Sliekli for the ea- 
gerness with which he promoted our voy- 
age, as he undertook to dispose of a quan- 
tity of salt which we brought with us from 
Cairo, both as ballast to our boat, and as 
merchandize. The prospect of the gain 
he should derive from this transaction, 
induced him to hasten our departure as 
soon as possible. 

During the few days they stayed 
at Essouan, they were employed 
in visiting the islands of Elephan- 
tina, Philae, and the Cataracts, 
which latter are thus noticed — 

So much has been written on the Cata- 
racts of the Nile, that it may almost iip- 
pear superfluous to attempt any further 
description, if it were not that the vague 
and contradictory accounts of authors 
seenj to call for some explanation. Eight 
Cataracts have been enumerated in the 
course of tluaNlle, from its source in the 
Mountains of the Moon, to the last fall a 
little above Essouan, where the river is 
* about half a mile broad ; Norden esti- 
ttiates the fall at only four feet, and Po- 
cocke even so l6w as three feet. The 
latter, indeed, on his visit to the Cata- 
racts, asks where they are ? and is *sur- 
l^riaed to find he is lodking on them. 


On the right bank of the river there ate 
more obstacles from rocky islands than on 
the left, on which side during the peri(^ 
of the inundation, (in September, for in- 
stance,) boats may sail up with a tolera- 
ble breeze from the N.W., or be hauled 
up by a rope without much difficulty. 
But there are modern travellers who seem 
to have listened rather to the stories of 
the ancients, than to the evidence of their 
own senses : and Cicero is siill quoted to 
prove that the inhabitants in the neigh- 
bourhood ot the Cataract are deafened by 
its noise. In ronfinnatiou of the tact, it 
has been lately asserted that the natived 
of that part are remarkably dull of hearing. 
f3 In order to understand the descriptions 
which are given in ancient authors of the 
Cataracts, one must admit an almost in- 
credible change in the bed of the river, or 
suppose that their accounts relate rather 
to the second Cataract at Gcnidil, which 
is said to he much more considerable than 
the one at Syene. We were at the Cata- 
racts at the lime of year wbrn the fall is 
the greatest, and certainly witnessed no- 
thing which warrants the glowing colours 
ill which they have been so often describ- 
ed ; but such is the confusion in the dif- 
ferent accounts, that it is more reasonable 
to suppose ibcm greatly exaggerated. 
Perhaps a tolerably coriect idea will be 
formed of the real appearance of these 
falls, by the mention of the fact, that the 
boys of the iicigbboming huts would at 
any time, for the rewaid of a para, dire 
into the most rapid cascade, wlien, after 
disappearing fur a few seconds, their 
heads were again seen above the water, 
at the distance of forty or fifty yards be- 
low. They weie in the constant habit of 
diving also for thepurposeof catching fish. 

At the same time it must be allowed 
that the view of the barrier which nature 
lias placed between Nubia and Egypt is 
in the highest degree magnificent. 

The party now bid adieu to Es* 
souan, and continue their journey 
into the country of the Nubians, 
troubled with a few anxious feel- 
ings, at the prospect of the under- 
taking, as by venturing beyond 
the Cataracts they were placing 
themselves beyond the authority 
of the Pacha of Egypt. Proceed- 
ing up the Nile, they anchored at 
Siala, a small vill^e about Eigh- 
teen miles above Philse ; and the 
following morning were informed 
that it was necessary they should 
pay a visit to Douab CachefF, who 
was encamped in the neighbour- 
hood with a considerable party, 
fonaiBg 9 , kind of advanced guard 
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of the Nubians. The Shekh of 
Essouan had jgiren tliem a letter 
to the first tribe of Barabras they 
might meet, and they now set out 
to claim the protection of the 
Cacheff. We shall venture to 
transcribe a description of their 
reception. 

On our arrival we found the men en- 
camped in wit{watus, and the women and 
children stationed a{)drt in tents ; the 
whole body he about 400 : their 

horses and camels were feeding around 
them. 

We sat an hour without the camp be- 
fore the Cacheff made his appearance, and 
in the mean lime were suiiomidcdby many 
of the Nubians, who expressed great sur- 
prise and curiosit) at our appearance. From 
the time we were kept in suspense and the 
apparent demur and delay, we were much 
afraid we sliould not be allowed to pro- 
ceed ; but the Cacheff at length appeared, 
and after having asked us many questions, 
such as whence we came and the object of 
our voyage, he offered us coffee. As this 
was a token of peace, we began by giving 
him the letter we had bi ought from 
Kssouan ; and tiiiding afterwards that he 
was unable to. read rurkish, we shewed 
him our Firman written in that language, 
which we persuaded him contained a per- 
mission from the F<'vcha of Fgypt to pene- 
trate as far as we pleased into the country 
above the Cataracts. Though the Nubi- 
ans consider themselves independant of 
the Government of 1 -gypt, yet they were 
desirous of remaining on friendly terms 
with the Pacha, and his supposed recom- 
mendation had, doubtless, its weight with 
the Cacheff, who appeared to make no ob- 
jection to our proceeding, and said he 
would send off an express to Dehr to in- 
form Hassan Cacheff of our intended visit 
to his capital. He offered us milk, flour 
and butter, invited us to eat out of the 
same bowl with him, and on taking our 
leave we desired him to send down to our 
boat aud we would make him a present 
of coffee and tobacco ; in return for which 
he afterwards sent us a sheep. We re- 
traced our steps to the river, astonished 
and delighted at the friendly reception we 
had met with, so different from what we 
had been led to expect, and even from 
what we had generally experienced in Up- 
per Egypt. In our journey from Cairo to 
Essouan, wherever \ne landed, which we 
frequently did to buy provisions, the 
people of the villages ran away, and drove 
their cattle into the desert and the moun- 
tains beyond ; in these cases our only 
resource was to attempt, if possible, to lay 
hold of one of the children, who generally 
endeavoured to hide themselves among 
the sugar canes, and, if we were successful, 
to give him some paras and then let bin 
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go. As this conduct convinced the rest 
of the natives of our peaceable disposition, 
they cwme afterwards and sold us what- 
ever we wanted. At first they asked us 
two or three paras for an egg, but after- 
wards we generally bought six for a para. 

This dread of strangers arises from the 
ill-treatment and oppression to which they 
are exposed from the Turks, aud the free- 
dom from such tyrauiiiral extortion suf- 
ficiently explains the unsuspecting and 
friendly manners which we afterwards 
uniformly found among the Baribras. 

Thus succeeding by a falsity, 
without which it appears thejr 
could not have continued their 
route, they left Siala and again set 
sail ; but were we to notice the 
numerous ruins they examined as 
they passed up the river, it would 
far exceed our proper limits ; we 
must, therefore, refer the readef 
to the work itself, and feel confi- 
dent that the antiquarian and the 
architect will receive ample grati- 
fication in its perusal. Speaking of 
the antiquity of these several rem- 
nants of former grandeur, Mr. L. 
compares them with the ruins be- 
low the Cataracts in the following 
terms. 

The period of the construction of these 
several edifices is a matter of pure con- 
jecture, but it may be observed, that the 
most striking difterence between the tem- 
ples above and below the Cataracis, is the 
liigh state of preacrvatioti of the stone and 
outward walls of tlic latter, which have 
scarcely suffered from the ravages of time. 

— From this circumstance it might at first 
sight be supposed, that these remains in 
antiquity were posterior to the temples in 
Egypt, but that opinion is not warranted 
by any other evidence. It would be diffi- 
cult indeed, with any reasonable allow- 
auce of difference of date, to explain the 
superior preservation in which we found 
the temples of Nubia, compared with those 
below the Cataracts, and we must seek 
for the cause in the mild, unalterable cli- 
mate between the tropics. The corroding 
hand of time has no effect upon them, hut 
they are abandoned to the desert, and 
many of them will in a few years entirely 
disappear. 

On their arrival at IMir, which, 
he observes, is rather a district 
than a town, they were under the • 
necessity of paying their respects 
to Hassan Cacheff, the most pow- 
erful chieflain of the Barabras, 
and endeavour to obtain from him 
permission to proceed, which afler 
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some difficulty they gained, 
interview. is thus described. 

Our appearance soon drew togctlier a 
number of tbe natives, who viewed us, the 
first Eiiropeaiis they bad yet seen, with 
every mark of astonishment. Thuu;,di in 
consequence of tlie festival, many of them 
were drunk, they offered us no incivility, 
but we sat down under a rude sort of ar- 
cade made of bricks, and waited patiently 
till we slioiild be admitted to an interview 
with the Cacheir. In about an hour’s 
lime, a large mess was brought us con- 
si.stiug of laycis of bad paste, upon which 
was a piece of boiled goat’.s fle.sh swim- 
ming in hot butter. We invited the people 
about to partake of it, with wliich they 
seemed much pleased, and sl)ewedu.s every 
mark of good will and hospitality. By this 
time the news of our arrival had spread 
to all parts of the town, and numbers had 
collected to see the strauqers. After wait- 
ing about four hours, the Cacliefi* came 
down to us, attended by five or six of his 
cliief otliceis, and a number of negro 
guards to keep off the mob. He appeared 
to be about twenty-five years old, six feet 
high, and of a hand.sornc person, but evi- 
dently half drunk with araki, a spirit they 
distil from dates. He began by boister- 
ously asking u.s what we wanted, and why 
we had come to Dehr } We replied we 
were come to pay our respects to him, 
and to see the remains of antiquity with 
which his country abounded.— He answer- 
ed there was nothing curious to see, but 
** I suppose you are come to visit the 
tombs of your ancestors ?” — We then 
asked his permission to go to Ibrtm, which 
he flatly refused, alleging first, that there 
was nothing to be seen there, and next, 
that he had no horses to convey us j — 
in short, he appeared in no humour to 
gratify our wishes, and we began even to 
repent of our rashness in having placed 
ourselves in the power of a man whom 
we found surrounded by more than 300 
armed negro slaves, ready to execute any 
order of capricious cnielty which he might 
give in his present state of intoxication. 

But although they failed at the 
first visit, a second interyiew was 
more successful. 

Early in the morning we received a visit 
from the secretary, who plainly told us 
that his master the Cacheff expected a 
present, and hinted that one of our. swords 
would be accgptable. We said we intend- 
ed to have offered him a watch, but that 
we were unwilling to part with our arms, 
• as they were absolutely necessary to our 
defence. He left us, observing that we 
might see the Cacheff at eleven o’clock, 
when he would expect us at Ills house. 
At the appointed time we waited on the 
chief, and found him smoking at the end 
•f a long chamber. He was dressed in 
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linen trowsers, wore a turban, and had a 
bournous thrown over his shoulders : the 
only mark of authority he cairied about 
him was a rude iron truncheon, which he 
held in his hatid. After the first saluta- 
tion, we sat down, and they brought us 
coffee and pipes. Through tbe nuiaiis of 
our dragoman, we began to open our busi- 
ness with the Caclicff, by firht making him 
an offer of a watch, several of which we 
had brought fiom Malta, for the purpose 
of making presents. The Cacheff thanked 
us for our offer ; but, a^weweie unable to 
make him comprehend its iis’C, declined 
its acceptance. The way in which it was 
refu.sed, and the great admit ation of our 
arm.s the night before, couviiiced us that 
we should olttaiii no facilities iti the pro- 
secution of our journey, without the sacri- 
fice of one of our .‘Jwords. I accordingly 
took off my own, which was a flue Da- 
mascu.s blade, of about fiOO piasters value, 
and approaching the Cacheff, requested 
pennis.'^ion to throw it over his shoulders. 
The effect of this present was instan- 
taicoiLS ; he was highly pleased, and as- 
sumed the most friebidly manner, H« 
asked me if I had left my harem at th« 
Cataracts } meaning, as I understood, to 
give me a female slave as a present to my 
wife. When ho was answered in the ne- 
gative, he spoke to his .secretary, who 
retired, and soon returned with a negro 
boy of about, ten years old. On bis en- 
trance, the Cacheff called the slave to him, 
spoke some words, and gave him his hand 
to kiss. With evidcni marks of agitation, 
the boy approached me, kissed my hand, 
and put it to his forehead. The simple 
ceremony I had witne,ssed was the transfer 
of U»e property of the negro to myself*. 

We seized the opportunity of the fa- 
vourable disposition of the Cacheff to re- 
peat our request of going to I brim, which 
was granted without any hesitation, and 
an offer was made us of hoj’ses and drome- 
daries, or any thing else in hi.s power. 
Our journey wa.s fixed for the next morn- 
ing, and we pas.sed the remainder of the 
day in visiting the town. In the evening 
the Cacheff paid us another visit, when 
we regaled him with some English bran- 
dy, and lie again amused himself with 
examining our arms, and seemed to pique 
himself much upon possessing an Euvlisb 
musket, which we had observed in his 
house in the morning. We shewed him 
our thermometers, and as it was quite 
impossible to give him any idea of their 
real use, we informed him they were in- 
tended to shew the state of our health. 
It was equally difficult to explain to him 
the eagerness with which we enquired 


* I learned afterwards, tliat he had been the 
favourite slave of the mother of Hassan. and that 
he bad been carried off from Dongola when only 
SIX years ol(t< he has therefore but Iittlerecof. 
lection of his native country* When I left Egypt 
I brought him with me to England, and he is n«w 
living m the family of my friend, Mr. Smsit. 
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after tempirs and ruins ; and lie seemed 

uitc persuaded we were in search of hid- 

en treasures. He left us at night, pro- 
mising to supply us with every thing 
requbite for our journey in the morning. 
The prospect of being permitted to go to 
Ibrim, and possibly to the second Catar- 
act, gave us great satisfaction, and we 
could not but congratulate ourselves on 
the friendly disposition of the Caehetf. 

Having penetrated as far as 
Ibrim, known to the ancients by 
the name of Premis, and distin- 
guished by the adjunct Parva, 
from another town of the same 
name much more remote, and now 
unknown, our author determined 
to return for the following reasons. 

We remained at Ibrim a few hours; 
and giving up the idea of proceeding to 
the second or gieat Cataract, which we 
were told was situated three days to the 
South, finally resolved to retrace our 
steps. We received no encouragument to 
penetrate into a counli7 wdicre money 
began to be of little use, and provisions 
very scarce. At Dehr, the natives w’ere 
unwilling to take money for fowls, 
eggs, &c. always asking us to give them 
corn in exchange ; but we had brouglit 
with us from Egypt a quantity of flour 
only sufliclent for our own subsistence, 
not enough for the purposes of barter. 
Tile prospect of further discoveries was 
doubtful ; and it was difficult to ascertain 
how for we might with safety proceed 
without falling into the hands of the 
Mamelukes. 

Arriving atDakki they examined 
the Propylon and Temple, which 
they report as bein^ quite perfect ; 
two Greek inscriptions, recording 
the devotion of those who have vi- 
sited these sacred buildings, Mr. 
L. has copied. 

At Guerfah Hassan, about Dak- 
)d, is an excavated temple, of 
which we are favoured with a very 
circumstantial deatription; seve- 
ral. other places which they visited 
on their journey back to Essouan, 
are likewise noticed, and we have 
also the following description of 
die Barabras. 

Wkh respect to the persons of the 
Bartbras, the features of the men are 
lively, their skin is sleek and fine, and 
their teeth are beautifully white. Their 
colour, though dark, is full of life and 
blood, 'i'bey are remarkably thin, which 
is perhapt to be attributed to tbejr 


scanty means of subsistence, and the 
heat of their climate. 

In general they seem healthy, are quick 
in comprehension, and are greedily fond 
of money. The hair of the men is some- 
times frizzed at the sides, and stiffened 
with grease, so as perfectly to resemble 
the extraordinary projection on the head 
of the Sphinx. As to the women, they 
arc in general very ugly, and never have 
the appearance of youth, hut seem to pass 
immediately from childhood into a state 
of decrepitude. The children go quite 
naked, the boys wearing round their 
waists a small cord only, and the girls a 
sort of fringe, made of thin stnps of 
leather, which is matted together with 
grease; it is called rahdt in the language 
of the country, and is very similar in ap^ 
pcarance to the ornament hanging in front 
of the bridle, or before the bicast, of au 
English charger*. 

The men and women, in general, wear 
the same kind of dress as their Egyptian 
neighbours, with the exception of tlie tur- 
ban, w'hich is seldom to be seen amongst 
the Baribras. 

Returning through^Thebes, they 
visited the mummy pits, of which 
we have this description. 

From the Gates of the Kings we return- 
ed hy the valley, through which the road 
formerly lead from Thebes to the tombs, 
and where still stauds the Temple of 
Karnac. 

The whole of this mountain has been 
excavated ; at each step an opening pre- 
sents itself ; and there is every appear- 
ance that here has been the general ceme- 
tery of Thebes. Many of these caverns 
are now converted into habitations by the 
present cultivators of the plain, from 
whence fliey have been driven by the en- 
croachments of the Nile, whose waters 
during the inundation (in consequence of 
there being no canals to carry them ofl") 
cover the whole of the flat country around. 

Our curiosity induced us, during quv 
stay here, to descend into one of the mum- 
my pits that abound in this neighbour- 
hood, but it would be difficult to convey 
an adequate idea of the disgusting scene 
of horror we had to encounter. The en- 
trance was through a very narrow hole, 
nearly filled up Mu'th rubbish, by which 
we made our way into a small room about 
fifteen feet long and six wide ; beyond we 


♦ There arc several fragmeifti of Egyptian fe- 
male statues in the British Muirum, in which the 
thighs of the figures arc striated in a manner that 
may not unaptly bt C'linparcd tn the aupearance 
of the rahftt as it hangs from tliewaistoraNubi.an 
girl, If such an opinion be not thought too fan- 
ciful, this may be con.'idered anotJicr instanra to 
be added to tbe peculiar mUliod of wearing the 
hair frixzed, and projecting at the sides, which 
tends to prove the uniformity of the cuatofna 
practised by tbe ancient add modern 
of these countries, 
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reached a chamber somewhat larger, and 
containing two rows of columns. The 
walls were covered with paintings, and at 
the farther end stood two full length 
statues, male and female, dressed in very 
gay apparel, and having on the one side the 
hgiii es of I wo boys, and on tlie other those 
ot two girls. 

The whole of this chamber wms strewed 
with pieces of cloth, legs, arms, and 
• heads of mummies, left in this condition 
by the Arabs who vl.sit these places hir 
the pm pose of rifling the bodies and car- 
rying olf the bituminous substances with 
which they have been embaiiued. From 
the cliambir above desciibed, two passa- 
ges lead into the interior and lower part 
of the mountain, and we penetiafed about 
the distance of a hundred yards into that 
which appeared tlie longest. Slipping 
and crawling amongst the vaiious frag- 
ments of these mutilated bodies, we were 
only able to save oui selves from fallingby 
cateliiiig bold of the leg, aim, or skull of 
a mummy, some of which were lying on 
the ground, but many still standing in the 
niches vvheie they had been originally 
placed. 

But at Manfalout they ventured 
into another excavation, which liad 
nearly proved fatal to the whole 
party ; indeed so very interesting 
is the account of this expedition, 
that we cannot forbear transcrib- 


Thisvvas probably tllu place into which 
the Greek, Demetrius, had penetrated, 
and here we observed what he had de- 
scribed, the fragments of the mum- 
mies of crocodiles. We saw also great 
numbeis of bats flying about, and hang- 
ing from the roof of the chamber. 
Whilst holdinif up my torch to examine 
the vault, I accidentally scorched one of 
them. I mention this trivial circurti- 
stance, because afterwards it gave occa- 
fcion to a most lidicuhnis, though to us 
vuy important discussion. So far the 
bfory of the Gieck was true, and it re- 
mained only to exidore the galleries where 
the Aiahs had furmeily taken refuge, 
and where, without doubt, were deposited 
the mummies we were searching for. 
We had all of us torches, and our guides 
insisted upon our placing ourselves in 
such a way, that an Arab was before 
each of us. Though there appeared some- 
thing mysterious in this order of march, 
we did not dispute with them, but pro- 
ceeded. We now entered a low gallery, 
ill which we continued for more than an 
hour, stooping or creeping as wiis neces- 
sary, and following its windings, till at 
last it opened into a large chamber, 
which, after some time, we recognized 
as the one we had fii’st entered, and from 
which wc had set out. Our conductors, 
however, deuied that it was the same, but 
on our persist Ingiu the assertion, agrded at 
last that it was, and confessed they had 
missed their way the first time, but if we 


ing it, notwithstanding its length. 

Wc were bent on going, and the Arabs 
at last undertook to be our guides for a 
reward of twenty-five piastres. After au 
hour’s march in the desert, wc arrived at 
the spot, which we found to be a pit or 
circular bole often feet in diameter, and 
about eigliteen feet deep. Wo descended 
without difliciilty, and the Arabs began 
to stiip, and proposed to us to do the 
same : we partly followed their example, 
but kept on our trowsers and shirts. I 
had by me a brace of pocket pistols, which 
I concealed in my trowsers, to be pre- 
pared against any treaclicrous attempt of 
our guides. It was now decided that 
three of the four Arabs sbould go with us, 
while the other remained on the outside 
of the cavern. The Abyssinian inert liant 
declined going any faither. The sailors 
remained also on the outside to take care 
of our*clothes. We formed therefore a 
party of six ; each was to be preceded by 
ii guide — our torches were liglited— one 
of the Arabs led the way,— and 1 followed 
him. 

We crept for seven or eight yards 
through an opening at the bottom of the 
pit, which, was partly choked up witli the 
drifted sand of the desert, and found our- 
selves in a large chamber about fifteen 
feet high. 
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would make another attempt they would 
undertake to conduct us to the mummies. 
Our curiosity was still uusatisfied ; we 
had been waoderiug for more than au 
hour ill low subterranean passages, and 
felt considerably fatigued by the irksome- 
ness of the posture in which we had been 
obliged to move, and the heat of our 
torches in those narrow and low galleries, 
but the Arabs spoke so confidently of 
succeeding in this second trial, that wo. 
were induced once more to attend them. 
We found the opening of the chamber 
which wc now approached guarded by a 
trench of unknown depth, anfl wide 
enough to require a good leap. The fiist 
Arab jumped the ditch, and we all fol- 
lowed him. The pjissage w^ entered was 
extremely small, and .^o low in some 
place.s as to oblige us to crawl flat on the 
ground, and almost always on our liand.s 
and knees. '■J’lu* intricacies of its wind- 
ings resembled a labyrintli, and it termi- 
nated .If length ill a chamber miicli 
smaller tlmii lliat wliicli we had left, but, 
like it, eontaining nothing to satisfy our 
curiosity. Our search hitherto liad been 
fruitless, but the mummies might not be 
fill- disMiit ; another effort, and we might 
still be successful. 

Tlie Arab wliom I follosvcd, and who 
led the way, now entered another gallery, 
and we all continued to move in the same 

VoL. III. H 
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manner as before, eadi pi*iceded by a 
guide. We bad not gone far before the 
heat became excessive ; — for iny own part 
I found my breatliing extremely difficult, 
my head began to ache most violently, 
and 1 had a most distressing sensation of 
fulness about the heart. 

We felt we had gone too far, and yet 
were almost deprivetl of the power of 
returning. At tliis moment the torch of 
the first Arab went out : 1 was close to 
him, and saw him fall on his side; he 
uttered a groan— 1ms legs were strongly 
convulsed, and I heard a rattling noise 
in his throat— he was dead, 'flie Arab 
behind me, seeing the torch of his com- 
panion extinguished, and conceiving he 
had stumbled, past me, advanced to 
his assistance, and stooped. I observed 
him appear faint, totter, and fall in a 
moment — he also was dead. The third 
Arab came forward, and made an effort to 
approach the bodies, hut stopped .short. 
Wc looked at each other in silent horror. 
The danger increased every instant ; our 
torches burnt faintly; our breathing be- 
came more ditBcult ; our knees tottered 
under us, aud we felt our strength nearly 
gone. 

There was no time to be lost — the 
American, Rartliow, cried to us to ** take 
courage,” aud we began to move back as 
fast as we could. We heard the remain- 
ing Arab .shouting after us, calling us 
Caffres, imploring our assistance, and 
upbraiding us with deserting him. liut 
we were obliged to leave him to his fate, 
expecting every moment to share it with 
him. The windings of the passages 
through which we had conic increased 
the difficulty of our escape; we might 
take a wrong turn, and never reach the 
great cliamber wc had first entered. Even 
supposing we took the .shortest road, it 
was but too probable our strength would 
fail us before we arrived. We bad each 
of ns .separately and unknown to one 
another observed attentively the different 
shapes of the stones wliich projected into 
the galleries we had passed, so that each 
bad an imperfect clue to the labyrinth wc 
bad now to retrace, Wc compared notes, 
and only on one occasion had a dispute, 
the American differing from my friend 
\and myself ; in this dilemma we were 
determined by the majority, and fortu- 
nately were right. Exhausted with fa- 
tigue and terror, wc reached the edge of 
Ihe deep trench which remained to be 
crossed before we got into the great 
chamber. Mustering all ray Strength, I 
leaped, and was followed by, the Ameri- 
can. Smelt stood on the brink, ready to 
drop with fatigue. He called to ns “ for 
God’s sake to help liim over the fosse, or 
at least to stop, if only for five minutes, 
toailowlfiim time to recover his strength.” 
It was impossible — to stay was death, 
•hd wecouJd not resist the desire to push 


I Journey in Egypt. 
on and reach the open air. We encoit- 
raged liini to summon all his force, and 
he cleared the trench. When we reached 
the open air it was one o’clock, and the 
heat in the snn about IfiO®. Our sailors, 
who were waiting tor us, had htekily a 
bardak* full of water, which they sprin- 
kled uj)on us, but though a little refresh- 
ed, it was not possible to climb the sides 
of the pit; they unfolded their turban.s,^ 
and slinging them round our bodies, drew* 
us to the top. 

Our appearance alone wi tliont our guides 
naturally astonished the Arab who had 
remained at the entrance of the cavern ; 
aud he anxiously inquired for his hahabe- 
haSy or friends. To have eonfv.ssed they 
were dead would have excited suspicion, 
he would have supposed wc had murdered 
them, and have alarmed the iiihahitaiiti 
of Amabdi, to puisne ns and revenge the 
death of their friends. We replied there- 
fore they were coining, and were employ- 
ed in bringing out the mummies we ha/l 
found, which was the cau.se of their 
delay. 

During their residence at Mi- 
niat, at which place they were de* 
tained, in consequence of suspi-^ 
cions of the plague being at Cai- 
ro ; they had an opportunity to 
sec the method practised by the 
natives, when attacked with the 
opthalmia, which is simply as fol- 
lows. 

When ail Arab feels the first approach 
of the symptoms of inflammation, lie 
hinds a handkerchief round his eyes a»- 
tightly as possible, and endeavours to 
exclude the light ami air wit!) the greate.-'t 
caution. At the end of three days and 
nights, the bandage is removed, ami fre- 
quent hatliing with cold water is afleiv 
wards employed to complete the cure. 

My servant suffered considerably from 
an attack of the opthalmia, and found 
great relief from a small quantity of ex- 
cessively fine jMiwdered sugar being intro- 
duced every night between the eye-lids^ 
a practice recoramcmled to him by a 
Greek doctor, whom he had consulted a$ 
Siout. 

In his case the inflammation was ex- 
cessive, aud he compared the great paii> 
he suffered to the pungent sensation oc- 
casioned by the eyes being filled with the 
smoke of burning wood. ^8 I have men- 
tioned one of the diseases of Egypt, 1 
may add that the symptoms of syphilis 
are in this country extremely mild, and 
arc generally cured by the simple use of 
the warm bath, and an attention to 
cleanliness, which is not at other times 
so strictly observed by the natives. 


• The name of the jari, made at Kenne, of pOi- 
roui earth, and oaed to cool water. 
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This is certainly a very simple, 
but we cannot imagiae it to be a 
very successful mode of practice, 
and sufficiently proves the low 
state of medical and surgical 
knowledge in those countries ; 
with respect to syphilis being cur- 
ed simply by the warm bath and 
attention to cleanliness, we are 
confident Mr. L labours under a 
mistake, and has been led into this 
error, not from any disregard to 
truth, or desire of deceiving others, 
but merely from not being well ac- 
quainted with the disease of which 
he is speaking ; had he written 
gonorrhoea instead of syphilis, his 
statement would most likely have 
been correct. Instances are very 
frequent in this, and we believe in 
all other countries, of gonorhoca 
being cured by frequent washing 
and a strict attention to cleanli- 
ness ; but we have never yet heard 
of a well authenticated case of sy- 
philis being subdued without mer- 
cury. We have not been thus 
particular with any idea of under- 
valuing Mr. L.’s observations, 
which wc believe, in most instan- 
ces, are strictly correct, but mere- 
ly to elucidate an error into which 
he had fallen. However, we are 
perfectly aware that “ non omnes 
possumus omnia.” 

We will now accompany our 
author to Boulac, near Old Cairo, 
from which place he very shortly 
removed to Rosetta, where the 
party were obliged to shut them- 
selves up, on account of the 
plague ; and as the precautions 
taken on this occasion are particu- 
larly detailed, and may not be un- 
acceptable to the reader, we shall 
transcribe them. 

The house we occupied had double 
doors, and iu the space between them wc 
pliiced two ve#y large jars filled with wa- 
ter, which was changed once in the 24 
hours ; and having provided ourselves al- 
so with a fumigating box, to receive all 
our letters, we hired an Arab for a pias- 
tre a day, to station himself every inorn- 
I'Bg uuder our windows, receive our or- 
ders, and purchase our provisions. 

With respect to our bread, we took the 


precaution of never touching it till it was 
cool, as it is ascertained that in that state 
it does not communicate the plague. Even 
letters which have been fumigated must 
be allowed to cool before they are touch- 
ed. 

Our meat, whether beef or fowls, the 
latter being previously plucked, was all 
thrown into the water jars, from which, 
after a certain interval, it was cautiously 
taken out by one of our servants, who 
opened the inner door for the purpose. 
In this manner wc lived for several weeks, 
witnessing the most distressing sights of 
death and disease under our windows, 
from which we had tVequent opportuni- 
ties of observing attacks of the plague, as 
it first seized upon its unfortunate vic- 
tims. As far .as we could judge from 
their gestures, tliey appeared to suffer 
most violent pains in the hciid, and were 
at the same time seized with violent 
retchings, and black vomiting. 

Having given this account of 
the measures taken in the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean, for ar- 
resting the progress of this horrid 
malady, Mr. L. gives us the fol- 
lowing detail of the system pur- 
sued by the Board of Health in 
England, and for this we are cer- 
tainly much indebted to him, and 
hope it will be a means of stimu- 
lating that body to adopt a mor(* 
consistent plan ; the account Mr. 
L. gives is as follows. 

Such was the plan of life we adopted ^ 
and the success of our measures of pre- 
rautiou abundantly proves the utility and 
sufficiency of the usual quar.antine regu- 
lations established in the countries of the 
Mediterranean, which are frequently vU 
sited by the calamities of the plaipie. 
But on our return to England, it was im- 
possible not to smile at the insufficiency, 
not to say absurdity, of the system adopt- 
ed in this country. As we passed up thf 
Channel, we wei'e visited by the officers 
of the Board of Health, and one of them 
coming alongside our vessel, presented 
the captain with a Bible, requesting him 
to swear to the truth of the answers ho 
should make to his several questions. It 
was in vain we represented to him, that 
his taking the book again from our hando 
would be the surest means of communi- 
cating to him wliatever infection we might 
ourselves be labouring under ; he persist- 
ed in demanding our compliance with a 
form Which could not be dispensed with, 
and added, with an air of triumph, that 
iu the dischai’ge of his duty, he had him- 
self been on board several plt^e ships, 
with impunity. On the same occasion^ 

H2 
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another officer produced a number of 
queries, to which the captain of our ves- 
sel was required to give written answers, 
and when told nothing was so infectious 
as paper, he contented himself with le- 
plying, that the orders of the Privy 
Council were peremptory, and must be 
obeyed. 

We shall now proceed to the 
Appendix, which is an itinerary 
through Syria by Shekh Ibrahim. 
This is merely a list of the diffe- 
rent places visited by the shekh, 
and a few directions which may be 


found serviceable to any future 
traveller ; but the most curious 
and interesting part is an account 
of some fragments of Thebaic ma- 
nuscripts on leather, which consist 
entirely of legal instruments, deeds, 
and conveyances of different kinds 
of property ; a fac-simile of part 
of these manuscripts is given at 
the commencement of the work, 
which will no doubt be particular- 
ly gratifying to the antiquarian. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East Indul Ilousey II, 181d. 

A General Cmirt of Proprietors of East 
India Stock, was tliis day held at the 
Company's House, in Leadenhall Street, 
for the .special piirpo'^c of laying, before 
the Proprietors, papers received from In- 
dia, respecting the ptogress and termi- 
nation of the war with Nepaly and re- 
solutions of thanks adopted, in conse- 
quence, by the Court of Directors. 

The minutes of the [la.st court having, 
as usual, been read by the clerk— 

The Chairman (Thos. Reid, Ksq.) said, 
he had to inform the court, that it was 
assembled for a special purfwsc— namely, 
to have papeis laid before it, relative to 
the comraenccmcni, progress, and termi- 
nation, of the late war with the Nepa- 
lese government, and a series of re.solu- 
tions founded thereon ; which papers and 
resolutions had been for some time open 
to the inspection of the proprietors at the 
East India House. The dispatchc.s were 
very numerous— still, however, if the 
proprietors had not perused the whole of 
them, it would be quite agreeable to the 
directors to have them read at length ; 
but, as they had, for a very considerable 
period, been open to the examination of 
all those gentlemen who cho.se to look 
into them, perhaps the court would think 
that it was only necessary to have the 
concluding dispatches read, which were, 
undoubtedly, the most material. If gen- 
tlemen coincided in this opinion, the 
three letters, Nos. 11, 12, and 13, should 
be read. They contained an account of 
the progress of the war, from February 
last, and detailed the circumstances which 
led to its conclusion. 

This suggestion being approved of, the 
clerk proceeded to read the documents. 
The first, which was dated Fort William 
the 2l8t February, 1816, was addres- 
sed by the Goveraor General in coun- 


cil. to the honourable the secret com- 
mittee. It adverted to a former di'-patch, 
in which the neces.sity of resuming, hos- 
tilities against the state of Nepaul, iu 
consequence of that government liaving 
refused to ratify the treaty whieli had 
been entered into with colonel Bradshaw, 
was stated. It tlien went on to detail 
the succe.sses of the force ein])l()yed by 
Major-general Sir David Orhteilony, up 
to the date of the dispatch, in this second 
campaign against tlie Goorkalis — ani- 
madverted on the conduct of one of the 
officers engaged in the expedition— and 
related certain political negociations which 
the prosperous state of the war had pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Dixon inquired, whether, in this 
dispatch, a strong olwervation was not 
thrown out against an officer in the Com- 
pany’s service } 

The Chairman answered, that certain- 
ly something was said against a particular 
individual. 

The second dispatch was dated, P'ort 
William, the 11th of March, 1816. It 
detailed the successful progress of the 
war up to the second of that month, and 
.stated the effects which the superiority of 
the British arms had at that time produ- 
ced on the Nepalese government. 

The third dispatch was dated Fort 
William, March 30, 1816. It set forth, 
that, in consequence of the signal suc- 
cesses obtained by the Company's force.s 
over thtjse of the enemy, it was deemed 
expedient to transmit an acf ount of them 
by the ship Malabar, without delay. It 
then went into a minute history of those 
successes, which the courage and perse- 
verance of the British and native troops, 
directed by the genius of Sir David Och- 
terlony, had achieved. The victories over 
the enemy on the 2dth of February and 
the 1st of March, had a powerful effect 
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on the conduct of the Nepalese govern- 
ment. 'Hiey found it vain to contend 
against British skill and valour— and 
they sued for an accommodation. After 
some negociation, Sir David Ochterlony 
agreed to grant them peace on the terms 
contained in the treaty that had been pre- 
viously concluded with Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Bradshaw, and ratified by the Vakeels. 
.This treaty, without any relaxation of its 
provisions, was now ratified by the rajah 
of Nepaul. The dispatch then took a 
succinct view of the circumstances that 
led to this event. In the last battle, it 
.stated, the enemy brought three thou- 
sand men into the field, of whom eight 
hundred were known to be killed and 
wounded ; amongst whom were many of- 
ficers. This campaign, though .short, 
was completely decisive ; and, on no oc- 
casion had the perseverance, fortitude, 
and bravery of the Biiti.sh soldier, appear- 
ed to greater advantage. It had been 
ileemed advisable to treat the Nepal go- 
vernment leniently, for two reasons — 
fiist, because if they were too much hu- 
miliated, their feelings might be roused 
to a pitch of desperation, that might be 
productive of disastrous consequences — 
and next, because if tlie war had been 
continued, an eriorinons expense would 
have been incurred, without any com- 
mensurate benefit. The council, there- 
fore, expressed their p{‘rfect concurrence 
in the decision, come to by Sir David Och- 
terlony, in preferring peace to the farther 
continuance of the war. The dispatch 
then referred to a general order, which 
promulgated to the army at large, the 
high sense entertained by the Comnuuid- 
er-iii. chief, of the merits by which the 
career of Sir David Ochterlony was dis- 
tinguished, and of the discipline and 
courage manifested by the European and 
native troops throughout the contest; — 
and suggested the propriety of rewarding 
their exertions, by giving silver medals to 
the officers, and such of the privates as 
were recommemled for their particular 
gallantry. 'I he humiliation and discomfi- 
ture (obser\ed the council) of a proud 
and high-minded people, like the Goor- 
kahs, would doubtle.ss, for a time, fill 
them with angry leelings, and render 
them de.siions of lecovering what they 
had lost, yet they saw no reason to be- 
lieve, but that a firm and conciliatory line 
of conduct, on the part of the British, 
would efTectually prevent the existing 
amicable relations between the Company 
and the Nepal government, from being 
disturbed. Before they closed this dis- 
patch, they were anxious to call the at- 
tention of the Company to the system of 
economy which had been adhered to du- 
ring the war. This would be evident, by 
contrasting the two campaigns against 
the Nepalese, with those carried on in 


the Mysore territory in 1603-4 and 1804-5. 
A very superior degree of economy was 
manifested in the proceedings during the 
Nepal war; although, from the moun- 
tainous nature of the country, every arti- 
cle was obliged to be carried at a great 
expense, and the coldness of the climate 
rendered it necessary to supply the sepoys 
with warm clothing. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, it would appear from 
the documents accompanying this dis- 
patch, that the Nepalese campaigns cost 
ie.ss, by five and a half lack of rupees, 
than that of 1803-4, and, by twenty-six 
and a half lack of rupees, than that of 
1804-5." 

The dispatches having been gone 
through— 

The Chairman rose and said, that hie 
powers were not adequate to express the 
sentiments he entertained of the glorioui 
work whicli had been achieved, and the 
high opinion he cherished of the Cover-* 
nor-general, and of the various individu- 
als engaged under him on this most im- 
portant occasion. He should therefore, 
refrain from a task, which, he was con- 
vinced, he could not execute successfully* 
— and he should merely refer to the mo- 
tions of thanks which he should have ih« 
honour of proposing, to the Governor-ge- 
neral and all those who had contributed 
to the glorious termination of an arduoul 
contest. He trusted, however, he might 
be permitted to say, that, in his opinion, 
the abilitie.s displayed by those who had 
been employed on this occasion, from the 
Governor-general, downwards, were of 
so traii.sccndant a nature, that no term* 
of praise could reach them. — (Hear ! 
hear 0 

The clerk then read the following re- 
solution : — 

“ At a Court of Directois, held on 
Wedne.''day, the 20th November, 1816, it 
was, on several motions, 

“ Resolved unanimously, That the 
thanks of this court be given to the Earl 
of Moira, K. G., Governor-General and 
Commander-in-chief, for the prudence, 
energy, and ability, combined with a ju- 
dicious application of the resources of the 
Company, displayed by his lordship io 
planning and directing the operation.s of 
the late war against the Nepalese, un- 
dertaken in con.sequence of a persevering 
.system of encroachment and insult oa 
their part ; and also for his wisdom and 
moderation, in availing liiinself of the 
succe.sses obtained by the army, for con- 
cluding a peace with the Ghorka power, 
on terms both honorable and advantage- 
ous. 

** Resolved .manimously, That the 
thanks of this court be given to Major 
General Sir David Ochterlony, Bart, and 
K. C. B., for the vigor, judgment, and 
effect, with which he personally couduof- 
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ed the operations of the force under his 
command on all occasions, and particu- 
larly, In the last campaign, the manage- 
ment of which, and of the subsequent 
negotiation, was with great propriety en- 
trusted to him, in testimony of the confi- 
dence due to his expeiienced merits and 
well acquired distinction. 

“ Resolved unanimously. That the 
thanks of this court be given to all the 
officers, both Kuropean and native, be* 
longing to the army which served in the 
Nepal war, for their gallant and merito- 
rious service during the hist war. — ALo 
that the court doth highly approve and 
acknowledge the services of the non-com- 
missioned officers and private soldiers, 
both European and native, who were em- 
ployed in llie late war ; and that the 
thanks of the court be signified to them 
by tlie officers of their respective corps, as 
well for their patience under unusual fa- 
tigues, and their cheerful endurance of 
privations, as for their valor and intiepi- 
(lity in presence of the enemy.” 

Tlie Chairman — “ Gentlemen what 
has been read, just now, is the resolution 
of the court of directors ; but it becomes 
necessary that this court should express 
its opinion of the merits of the Governor- 
general — 1 beg leave, therefore, to move, 
* that the resolution be approved of hy 
this court.* '* 

Mr. Hume observed, that the Gover- 
nor-general had recently been created a 
Ahirquis ; and he suggested, whether, in 
point of form, it would not be proper to 
stile him Marqidi of Hustings instead of 
Earl of Moira ? 

The Chairman — I am much obliged 
to the hon. proprietor for his suggestion. 
The alteration shall be made.’* 

The motion, which was seconded hy 
the Deputy-Chairman^ having been put in 
due form — 

Mr. Hume rose and said, he hoped the 
court would allow him a few minutes to 
stale his sentiments shortly on this ques- 
tion. He had not intended to have offered 
himself so early to the notice of the pro- 
prietors, if any other gentleman had shewn 
a disposition to address the court. He 
certainly had expected and wished that a 
business of this nature should not pass the 
court, as a mere matter of course, with- 
out any observation whatever from cither 
the mover or .seconder of the resolution, 
on its merits ; and yet he felt a diflSculty, 
in rising on this occasion, to determine 
what observations he should offer — what 
topics he should .select — in speaking on 
a subject that appeared to him to com- 
prehend a variety of points extremely in- 
teresting. His ideas were more extended 
—■they embraced a greater variety of mat- 
ter than the resolution which the Chair- 
man had just moved, would, with pro- 
priety, permit him to state. One things 


however, he must particularly obsei-ve, — 
that, according to all former proceediuga 
of this nature, as far as ever he recol- 
lected, or his research had gone, the 
proprietors never before had been called 
on at the conclusion of a war to agree to 
so dry, naked, and circumscribed a re«o- 
lutloij, as that now submitted by the 
Directors to the court. It had been cus-^ 
tomaiy to state the general line of policy, 
and conduct of the individual praised, in- 
stead of selecting a single insulated act 
of his government, as calling for their 
thanks and approbation. In the case of 
Warren Hastings, the Marquis Wellesley, 
Lord Hobart, and vaiious other Gover- 
nors-geneial, a decided sentiment appear- 
ed to have prevailed in this conrl, that an 
enlarged view of the policy and conduct of 
the indiviilual should be brought before 
the court, in order to infiuence them in 
coming to a paiticular ^ote on his merits. 
Tlie vote proposed thanks for planning 
and conducting the war, without advert- 
ing to its ju^tice or policy. He, for one, 
candidly avowed, whatever his opinions 
otheiwise of the Marquis of Hastings had 
been, and now were, that, in his view of 
the subject this resolution did not go to 
the extent, which, if the court agreed to 
any resolution, he should be disposed to 
proceed. It was a matter of great con- 
sequence to cveiy scivant in India, and 
particulaily when phiced in the high si- 
tuation which he filled, and acting zea- 
lously and to the best of his abilities, that 
the whole of his conduct should be fair- 
ly viewed. The noble Marquis in his 
dispatclics, fully justified the policy 
and necessity of the war, and he had 
anxiously entreated the Court of Direc- 
tons’ opinion and approbation of liis con- 
duct. It appeared, in every line of the 
noble Marquis’s dispatches, that he felt 
the strongest desire to carry into effect 
every thing that he thought could be con- 
ducive to the interest of the Company ; 
and, when this disposition was manifest, 
they ought, in justice, to take a general 
view of what his conduct had been ; not 
only in conducting, but in beginning the 
war ; and afterwards judge favourably, or 
otherwise, of his proceeding in general, 
as well as, in this particular instance. 
He, along with many other members of 
the court, always felt a high degree of 
pleasure in being able to stand forward 
to praise the officers of the Company for 
their exertions abroad, and to confer ou 
them such approbation, ^as they might 
fairly deserve j hut, with that favourable 
di>posiiion, he could not help feeling, 
that on this occasion, the achievements 
in Nepal seemed to be rated too highly 
by the noble Marquis. I’here wajj, in 
his opinion, throughout the whole of the 
correspondence, an evident attempt tu 
magnify the proceedings against Nepal, 
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to a degree far exceeding what they de- 
served The last paraagraphs in the dis- 
patch of the 30th of March, appeared to 
put the Nepal war on a level with the 
memorable contest of Marquis Wellesley’s 
against the whole Mahratta empire. He 
considered it most preposterous to put 
the two contests on a level. The pro- 
ceedings against Nepal were trivial and 
unfortunate, when compared with the 
brilliant and successful campaigns of 
1803-4 against the whole power oi India. 
Supposing, to take Karl Moira’s own 
itatenient, the entire body of forces op- 
posed to us ill the late contest to amount 
to from twelve to sixteen thousand men, 
(and it never during the war exceeded 
the latter number) to attempt to com- 
pare such a contest in all its circum- 
iitances, even admitting all th»^ diffl- 
rulties of the country, witli one in which 
two hundred thousand men were iii 
arms. Marquis Wellesley brought .54, 91 8 
men, in admirable co-operation, into the 
field(in August 1803, to meet the whole 
Mahaiatta force, to the extent I have 
mentioned, well appointed, with upwards 
of seven hundred pieces ot cannon, stores, 
&c. and conquered an honouraldc and veiy 
udvant.. genus peace with Berar and Scin- 
dia, in a most hiilliant and unparallelled 
campaign of four iiionth** ; and in the 
eouise (jf which five hnndrcd and twenty- 
seven pieces of artillery were absolutely 
taken in the field from the powers against 
whom we fought ; — whilst hail Moira, by 
his own account, brought into the field 
44,075 men, ami eighty-eight guns, 
against 12 or 10,000 men, with scaicely 
a gun or rcgulaily armed man. To at- 
tempt a comparison between these cam- 
paigns, w'as going much faither than the 
occasion wai ranted. Besides, the noble 
marquis was, in the resolution now pro- 
posed, thanked for the promptitude and 
eiieigy with which he called the resources 
the Company into effect. But could this 
exertion of the Company’s resources 
against a body of twelve or fourteen 
thousand men, be compared with the 
efforts that it was found necessary to make, 
when the whole power of India was com- 
bined against us, and our resources were 
not in men or money near so great as they 
are at present ^ He observed, by the dis- 
patches, that the noble marquis thanked a 
gmall party, (be believed a serjeant and 
fourte|!n men) for tlieir success in an enter- 
prize. One of his first acts was to thank 
this individualin the most glowing terms , 
but it must be remembered, that it was, 
perhaps, the only success of the first cam- 
aign, amidst a series of reverses. Indeed, 
e (Mr. Hume) thought, that at all times 
the noble marquis seemed to lavish his 
praise without sufficient discrimination. 
He knew Sir David Ochterlony, by cha- 
f acter, and many other officers personally^ 
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who were engaged in the Nepal war, 
and he was well convinced they were 
incapable of acting otherwise than brave- 
ly ; but, in reading over the papers, he 
had been unable to discover or discrimi- 
nate which was the ablest and most effici- 
ent officer. Whether Sir David Ochter- 
lony, or Colonels Kelly, O’Halleron, or 
Niclioll.s, or Captain Latter, were the 
most effective commander, could not be 
collected from the dispatches — for all were 
praised alike. There was, in fact, a super- 
abundance of bombast and panegyric. He 
stated this that the public might not be 
led away by false impressions. He thought 
they ought to be aware of what had really 
been done, and not suffered to suppose 
that there was so much credit due for 
wielding the whole power of the British 
empire in India against a petty state He 
would most willingly give thanks where 
they were due — hut he would not permit 
himself or the public to be blinded by the 
exaggerated statements which had already 
been disseminated. Arduous, undoubted- 
ly, had been the duty of the governor- 
general ; but when — (and here he took 
the noble marquis’s own details oh the 
subject) — ^liehad forty-five thousand* men 
in arms arrayed against fourteen or sixteen 
thousand, he was disposed, after taking 
into consideration all the circumstances 
of the country, to lessen the greatness of 
tlieeiiterprize which had been tarried on 
ill the Nepalese territory. Though thess 
observations miglitscem, to some persons, 
to detract from the merits of tlie iiobl# 
marquis, yet it was only when compared 
to the war of 1803, the motion bad 
bis cordial assent. Indeed lie would wil- 
lingly have gone farther. He should have 
been glad, had the court of directors so 
framed the resolutions, to have thanked 
the noble marquis for the policy of his 
proceedings. Setting aside his bombastic 
and indiscriminate panegyrics, he conceiv- 
ed that the line of policy which he adopted, 
deserved more praise than his conduct of 
the war. He was aware that .*iorae indi- 
viduals differed from him on this point ; 
hujt he was well assured that, if a tem- 
porising policy had been Ipngcr pursued 
by his predecessors, there were many 
chiefs on the extensive Indian frontiers 
who would have taken immediate advan- 
tage of it. It was his opinion that no out- 
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Company should ever be Imndred inclosures, being about one huu- 


Buffered to pass unnoticed. The Britisli 
government in India ought not to sit 
down quietly, and calculate what degree 
of insult should be received before hostile 
measures were resorted to j—they shouhl 
lake especial care that no insult, howei'er 
trifling, should be suffered to pass with 
impunity. When Marquis Wellesley was 
at the head of the Indian govenunenr, he 
caused it to be so highly respected, that a 
single messenger might travel from oneend 
of India to the other, as a servant of the 
Company, and acting under the orders of 
the great marquis, without the slightest 
molestation. That time was one of energy 
and glory worthy of the British name. 
The honourable proprietor hoped that 
the vote of thanks would be carried 
unanimously. He fully concuircd in the 
resolution of the court of dircctois, and 
would go with them to the full extent of 
that resolution. He was disposed to agree 
to it on this account that he (Lord 
Moira) had resented insults offeied to the 
English govormnenl, and had nobly piiii- 
. ished them ; whilst the governors before 
had allowe<l them to tarnish the British 
character. Whatever opinions might he 

formed, whatever sentimentsmight prevail, 
relative to their policy in originally pos- 
sessing India, the true principle on which 
they ought now to act, he took to be this, 
and he was ready to declare it—that, 
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must endeavour to retain it. Therefore", 
he contended, that, possessing India- 
being masters of a territory gicat beyond 
all expectation, and wliich miglit become 
still greater by proper and judicious 
management, they ought not to suf- 
fer a want of euergy to threaten the 
safety of those dominions. He was of 
opinion, that if they (speaking with all 
due submission of the Company) permitted 
the natives of India, in any way, to Jose 
the respect they ought to pay, to lose 
their confidence in, or to throw aside their 
good /)pinion of, the Company ;-nay, 
he would say, if the surrounding chiefs 
ceased to look with fear and dread on 
the British government— the moment that 
principle was departed from, circum- 
stances would soon prove that their power 
was gone, and that they were hastening 
to min and decay. He, therefore, con- 
tended that the noble marquis who sup- 
ported this principle with energy and 
promptness, deserved much more credit 
and honour for taking up, with spirit, the 
insults which the Nepalese government 
had perpetrated, than for any of the sub- 
sequent proceedings. Here lie found it 
necessary to observe, that it was not 
possible for the proprietors, in the short 
space of seven or eight days, allowed them 
by tlie notice, to read over all the dis- 
patebe* ; they contained six or levcn 


dred inclosures for every workiiig day, 
during which the papers had been 
open to inspection. It was, conse- 
quently, quite impossible to get throu;'-li 
tlieni in a satisfactory manner ; anil, 
therefore, in coming to this vote, he, for 
one, would give his suffrage in supjiort of 
the resolution, in the full confidence that 
the coiiit of directors had lead and roii- 
sidered the papeis. Under existing cir- ‘ 
ciiiustanccs, he could not act from Ills 
own immediate conviction, because the 
the time had not allowed him to lead tlie 
whole of the papers : he could nut foi in 
an opinion ; and, he believed, that no 
gcutlcnian before the bar liad jicrnsed 
them. That com t, ho WTver, always pliued 
a ceitaiii degree of confidence in their cxe- 
pitive ; and the present was one of tho'e 
instances in which that confideiiee was 
particularly called for. Not having flie 
opportunit y of coming to a decision hy a 
peiusal of the pajiers, as the court of di- 
rectors had done, he was ready to vole for 
tile resolution, believing that tlicy had 
considered the subject seriously hefoi-c 
they submitted it to the proprietois. On • 
a former occasion, not less than a ycMr avo, 
an honourable and learned triend of liis 
(Mr. R. Jackson) moved, that certain papers 
connected with the first campaign ot tl:e 
Nepal war, it having tlien teiminated, 
should be printed, and laid befoic the 


might be carefully perused preparatoiy 
to their being taken into consider.UioM. 
On that occiision a learned genlh'nian 
(Mr. H. Twiss) stepped forwaid, wiili 
what prudence or propriety he could I 'lW 
best explain, and opposed the n’o'i in. 
That gentleman would not liear ot I’ac 
production of papms by instntnii>itt,\, as 
he expressed himscU. He, forsoia!,, did 
not See the propriety of having the p- 
in time to peruse a’ud undeisiaml 
but would have them altosu tliei. They 
had at length been presented, in a 
to the inspection of the projiiietnis, and 
he called on the learned geutleman to 
state, whether lie had perused tlum ? 
He was sure he had scarcely had time to 
peruse more than one half of them— it 
was even a doubt with him (.Air. H.) jf 
that learned gentleman Iiad ever gone h* 
look at them, now that they were at his- 
^rvice. The then cliaiiman, (Cliailes 
Grant, Esq,) whatever opposition Im 
might have given to the production of 
other documents, stated, ^at he for one 
had no objection to the printing of the 
papers in question, provided the dis- 
patches from the court of directors to 
Lord Moira were also piinted. But the 
learned gentleman (Mr, Twiss), who was. 
fio well versed in the affairs of the court* 
came forward to prevent the production 
of papers by inttalments. He opposeeV 
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himself to the great experience of his 
learned friend Mr. Jackson who moved 
for the papers, whose abseljce on the 
present occasion he greatly regretted, and 
his motion was by an unexpected vote of 
this court then negatived. He was ex- 
tremely sorry that his learned friend 
was at present engaged on very important 
business, in the sessions where he pre- 
:sided ; — lie was employed on a most use- 
ful regulation relating to county JitTaiis, 
atul tliciet'ore could not attend the eourt. 
Had he been present, he would have point- 
t'd wit, with his usual eloquence, the mis- 
chievous consequences which had been 
productxl by the lefusal to accede to his 
very reasonable and proper motion. He 
could not, however, avoid saying, with 
respect to his learned friend, that his jiro- 
position ha<I been treated in an extremely 
illiberal way— in a manner that tended 
to check the proprietois in their endea- 
vours to procure necessary information. 
The amendment of the learned gentleniun 
(Mr, Tvviss), after the original motion of 
^Ir. Jackson had l>ecn acceded in and 
corrected by die Chairman, had in a 
strange manner defeated the motion of 
his learned fiiend. Hut if they had then 
been fuiiiisheil with the documents cal- 
led for ; if the learned gentleman had 
not interfojcil, and occasioueil a vote 
against them— the propi-ietors would now 
have Ix'ui in perfect pofises.sion of this 
subject. Hud tliey received the docu- 
fnent.s by i/istulmetUs^ ag^iinst which mode 
tlic learned gentleman had expiesscd him- 
self so strongly, they would have had an 
opportunity of reading them ; and they 
would now have come forward prcpareil 
to give a vote founded on the conviction 
of their own minds, instead of being 
obliged to act in the confidence they 
placed in their executive body. They 
were brought into this dilemma by the 
interference of the learned gentleman ; 
and he now might get out of it in tlie best 
nnuiner he could. The vote in that case 
would have been the vote of the general 
court, and consequently honorable to the 
noble marquis ; but, at present, the reso- 
lution proposed could only in fact be con- 
jidered as that of the court of directors, 
lie meant not to say, t hat the intention 
of the learned gentleman was otherwise 
4:han good ; but he hoped it would in- 
duce him (Mr. T.) to pause before he 
a^iii opposed the motions of his learned 
friend (Mr. Jackson), and he would now 
be able to judge of the propriety and 
expediency of bringing forward, all at 
once, a mass of information, through 
which human industry could not proceed 
regularly and deliberately, unless a very 
extended period were allowed for that 
purpose. Now, though he had expressly 
Ptated his determination to vote for the 
rpsolution of thanks ; yet be thought that, 
Asiatic Joum^ — No, 13. 


in justice to the governor-general, the 
jiolicy of the war ought to have been 
noticed. Injustice to the character of the 
Company, the public should have been im- 
preMsed with the feeling, that, in carrying 
on the war, the Indian government bad 
acted on the purest and best principle, 
that of securing the safety of our terri- 
tories, and of keeping up the glory, the 
honour, and the greatness of the British 
name. The British public were too ready 
to Ixliove statements of injury done by 
the Ka-st India Company, and it was but 
justice to ourselves and to the govern- 
ment in India, to prevent any such im- 
proper impression. As the com t of di- 
rectors had not, however, gone into the 
subject, it would not be decorous for him 
to dwell on it much longer, although it 
afforded an ample field for observation. 
He hoped, however, the time vvas not far 
distant, when they would take into their 
.serious consideration, in justice to the 
imblc marquis, the policy which had 
marked his proceedings. He was most 
anxious that the causes which led to tlie 
war should be clearly understood ; and 
he was quite ready to go into the dis- 
cussion of that subject, a fair examina- 
tion of which would redound gicatly to 
the honour of the noble marquis, and 
perhaps dispel a cloud which hung over 
his character. He knew what an effect 
was pioduced in England when indivi- 
duals spoke, ill strong language, about 
the desire of encroachment on the pait of 
governors in India. But when the civil pro- 
ceedings which toiik place in England were 
confounded with the military piocccdings 
ill India; when the different relative situ- 
ation of the two countries was lost sight 
of — it was imfHissible that correct deduc- 
tions could he made, 'i’liose who argued 
ill this way, an erroneous duty, doubtless 
believed that they were right. They saw 
the subject in a civil point of view, whilst 
it was surveyed, as he contested it only 
could be, ill a military point of view by 
him.self and others. The one party looked 
to the civil riglits of the subject in Eng- 
land ; the other fixed their attention on 
the military rigliLs of thekiloinpany in 
India. The basis of the govern men t in 
England is civile and the military is an iii- 
iiovatioii ; — the basis of the government 
in India is military, and the civil is inno* 
vation. Having stated thus much, which 
was not, perliaps, altogether pertinent 
to the motion before the court, bat 
which, he thought, might be excused, 
as, in his opinion, it ou^t to be distinctly 
known within doors and without doots, 
that the Company were not acting on the 
principle adopted by a great European 
chief, who attacked his neighbours with- 
out reason or necessity — he should not 
occupy the time of the court muc|j longer ; 
but he must say, that had the imhle mer- 
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quis pursued a coarse different from that 
which lie had adopted ; had he, like some 
of his predecessors, Sir G. Barlow and 
Lord Minto, declined resisting the unjust 
conduct of the enemy, whereby they com- 
promised the dignity and honour of the 
Company — he would have been ready to 
pass a vote of censure on him. But this 
circumstance ought not to he suffered to 
pass without notice. They ought to know 
the situation in which Lord Moira found 
affairs between Nepal, on his arrival in 
India in 1813. The public ought to know 
the necessity which justified the proceed- 
ings of the noble marquis. It ought to be 
kept in view that the Nepalese possess- 
ed a territory about twenty-five years ago, 
extending only about two hundred miles 
from east to west, and that by gradual 
encroachment they had extended to the 
banks of the river Indus, and in 18 14 had 
an extent of country eight humlred miles 
under their rule. Their conduct had 
been so atrocious that in 1804, on 24tli 
January, Lord Wellesley had declaied the 
treaty then existing with Nepal to be at 
an end, and there is no doubt from liis 
character that he would have had recourse 
to anns at that time, if he had not been 
80 fully employed with the Maharatta 
war. From the time of Captain Kinloch’s 
mission to Nepal in 1765 up to the time 
Lord Moira arrived in India, there had 
been differences between the governments 
owing to the encroachments of the Ne- 
palese, and they had been borne by the 
governor-generals wi th a forbearance and 
consideration that the honour and dic- 
uity of the British name scarcely admit- 
ted of, ^herc were regular repoits made 
to the court of directors of these en- 
croachments annually, as the dispatches 
shew ; and the in.sults had reached that 
extent when Lord Moira arrived in India, 
that the only alternative for him to adopt, 
was active hostile mea.sures to repel and 
punish the Nepalese, or to suffer the 
character of the government to be com- 
promised by enduring the encroachments 
which might sooner or later end in ruin 
to the Company’s establisliracnts in In- 
dia, These are circumstances which 
ought to he generally known as well by 
the public as by this court. It ought to he 
known, that the addressc.s from the Ben- 
gal government, sipcethe year I 8 O 4 j that 
even the court of directors themselves had 
stated, in a letter of the 18th February, 
1814, their conviction tliat recourse must 
be had to arms, in order to repel the at- 
tempts of that government, whose power 
had been at length put down. In making 
these observations, he should be glad if 
they impressed the country with this feel- 
ing, that the Nepal war, trifling as it 
was in comparison with former contests, 
was carried on in defence of those prin- 
bij^es, by which alone they could uphold 


their territories in India. The moment 
any British governor in India allowed the 
chanicter of England to he tarnished j the 
moment any thing like weakness ap- 
peared— the surrounding chiefs would 
take advantage of the f^irciimstdiice— each 
would, in his turn, insult the Company— 
attacks would multiply— -and fearful dan- 
gers would threaten their Indian terri- 
toj ies. He now had one or two obsen’a- 
tions to otter, on a point, in which, he* 
conceived, the court had not dene its 
duty with liberality and fairness. He 
would advert to what it l»ad done, and 
to wliat it had left undone. On the 20th 
of December last, the court thought 
proper to grant a pension to Sir David 
Ochterlony. On that occasion he pro- 
toste<l, and he would still protest, against 
the course of proceeding that was adopt- 
ed, because it was contrary to all prece- 
dent. No instance of a similar kind had, 
he believed, ever occurred before ; for, 
since the period at which the vote wa# 
passed, he had, with liis best industry, 
gone over as many pro|>ositions of thanks, 
both of that court and of the British go- 
vernment; and, on no occasion could he 
trace the existence of such a principle a* 
that which was adopted on the 20th of 
December, The court, in that instance, 
eulogized and i‘ewarded the conduct of aa 
officer, not merely acting under the Gover^ 
nor General of India, but under the Com- 
mander-in-ehief of the Company’s forces. 
To that oflieer a handsome pension of 
;C10t)0 a year was voted— but no notice 
whatever w as taken of the Commander-in- 
chief, under whose directions Sir D. Och- 
terlouy had acted, and the war been car- 
ried on. He made this observation, be- 
cause the court were now called upon to 
thank the noble Marquis for his merits in 
planning and directing the war. If it 
were the fact that his plans were ably* 
conceived, that the measures which ho 
rceominendcd were founded in wisdom— 
the court ought in justice and agreeable to 
an uudeviating precedent to have noticed 
them, when Sir David Ochterlojiy received 
the meed to which his services entitled 
him. He regretted that the noble mar- 
qtiis was not thanked at that time. What- 
ever the feeling of the court of directors 
might have tlieii been on account of 
temporary reverses, they ought to have 
acted towards the noble marquis, on 
that occasion in the way they were now 
about to do. The enemy having been de- 
feated, and peace restored, they now pro- 
ceeded to thank the noble marquis. Thi* 
brought forward a principle before the 
public and the court, for their cousidcra- 
tion, which, though forgotten in the in- 
stance he had allu(ied to, he hoped would 
never be neglected again : — the principle 
to which he adverted was, that every 
officer and servant of the Company, wh4 
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had acted for their benefit, to the best 
of thek genius and ability, deserved 
their support. The court' ought to step 
forward and thank them, not merely 
when success liad attended their efforts, 
but for the zeal and talent they might 
have displayed in their plans, although, 
from unforeseen circumstances, some de- 
gree ot failuremight have been experienced. 
He made this remark, beeause the thanks 
•of the court had been ^^ithhcld liorn the 
Governor General, on account of the ex- 
pedition against Nepal having been, in a 
certain measure, unsuccesful. What 
would persons now say, when, tlie con- 
test being finished, the eourt tardily came 
forward with its vote of appiobutioii ? 
They would naturally observe — “ Though 
it is by the lesolutiou admitted that 
the war was originally well planned — 
though the arrangements vveie wisely con- 
ceiveil — yet you withheld the praise which 
was justly due to him whose genius di- 
rected the whole proceeding, because the 
success, which his plans descued, had 
not ensued ; but now that the jilans have 
succeeded, you agree to a ^ote ot thanks, 
your praises are (jailed torth by the suc- 
cess of theiueasuies that have been adopt- 
ed, and not by the wisdom or excellency 
which marked the original aiiangements." 
He protested in belialtof all public servants 
against such an unfair and unjust princi- 
ple. He conceived it was highly becoming 
the dignity of the eourt to return thanks 
to their servants, for the zeal display- 
ed, and the ability nuuiifesttd by them, 
in any undertaking they attempted — 
instead of being guided in their pro- 
ceedings, according to the termination of 
the efforts — as it might, in the end, piovc 
successful or disastrous. In the principle 
adopted by the com t, in Uecember last, 
they deviated from all precedent and de- 
parted from all rule; and he hoped that, 
from henceforth, no individual standing 
iu the high situation of Governor-Gene- 
ral, would have his feelings wounded in 
the same manner. It was evident, that 
a proceeding of so extraordinary a nature 
was calculated to wound the feelings — 
because, though no name was mentioned, 
a Governor-General must perceive, when 
a departure from all rule was sanctioned 
in a particular instance, that it was di- 
rected against him. He felt that the time 
of the court was extremely valuable—and 
he found, on considering the resolution, and 
seeing it confined merely to military af- 
fairs, he should scarcely be allowed to 
submit muelf of what he intended to 
offer, to the proprietors, and would now 
content himself with making a few obser- 
vations, with respect to the wisdom and 
moderation exercised by Sir D. Ochter- 
louy and the noble marquis. These words 
were very lavishly used iu the course of 
his dupatches— ^ knew that there were 
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some persons who thought, that he (Earl 
Moira) shewed neither the one quality 
nor the other in the whole of these 
affaiis; but before such jvn expression of 
opinion fell from any individuals, he hoped, 
if they had not read over the (locuments 
connected with the subject, that they 
would take the time necessary for jierus- 
ing the dispatches relative to the conduct 
of the noble manjuis’s government, and 
the letters respecting the origin, pro- 
gress and termination of the war. They 
would then see, that Sir David Ochter- 
lony, in conjuiicliou with the Gover- 
nor-General, had shewn a very great 
(legiee of moderation ; and that, in the 
.situation in which the Goorkah power was 
placed, in coii.sequenee of the obstinate 
and unprincipled conduct of their goveru- 
inciit, more .severe terms might consistent 
with justice and moderation, liave been 
insisted on. He said, the unprincipled 
conduct of the goveiiiment— because, if a 
man promised to ratify a solemn treaty, and 
biokc that promise, he must bo looked 
u|)oii as unpiincipled. Now, inasmuch 
as the enemy iiad agreed to a particular 
tiealy, but aflerwaids held off from rati- 
fying it, in the hope of profiting by the 
.season, and coming forward With the de- 
.sign of reaping, a benefit from this mean 
act of duplicity, it appeared to him, that 
he had been treated with very great 
moderation. Thi.s was most decicledly 
shewn by one of ^he dispatches of Sir D. 
Oehterlony — where, having stated bis 
opinion to the Governor-General, he 
concluded iu words that almost deserved 
to be inscribed in letters of gold. The 
dispatch was dated the 26th of February 
1K16; iu which, after reasoning on 
the possible advantages tliat might be 
gained over the enemy, by continuing the 
war and exacting terms more severe than 
the treaty concluded in 1815, he writes, 
— Protracted war can only produce enor- 
mous expenses, for which the most suc- 
cessful results cannot afford an indemnity ; 
but may, as we have seen it in the western 
piovinces, burden us with territories with- 
out revenue, and with troops without re- 
.sources to maintain them.” Iiji answer to 
Sir D, Oehterlony, the Governor-General 
says, “ Although I differ from you in many 
particulars, yet, whatever you may deter- 
mine on shall have my concurrence. You 
may depend upon my supporting every re- 
solutioti and engagement you may enter 
into.’* This shewed, that while he had 
troops in the field, healthy and able to pro- 
ceed on any enterprize — when he might 
have marched to the capital of the enemy’s 
provinces, he exercis^ a praise-wonhy 
spirit of moderation and forbearance. He 
declined exacting new terms from an 
liumbled enemy, but expressed his wil- 
lingn^s to to the provisions of the 
treaty wlUch had been proposed ip the 
I 2 
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preceding year. Here he shewed great 
wisdom and moderation, in coming to a 
decision most prudent and conciliatory. 
Earl Moira had also declared in his sub- 
sequent dispatches that he would not 
exact the full extent of the unplea- 
sant articles of the treaty. Therefore, 
prior to any attack being made on the 
noble Marquis, these dispatches ought to 
be minutely referred to. Without this 
were done, they could not possibly arrive 
at a fair decision on the conduct of the 
Governor-General. In conclusion, the 
hon. proprietor observed, that he would 
most cordially support the resolution — 
and expressed a hope that the court 
would, on a future occasion, see the ne- 
cessity of going farther than they were 
at present callc(i on to <lo. 

The Cfiairman observed, that, with 
respect to the papers not having been pro- 
duced by instalments, and their being 
brought in a mass under the consideration 
of the court, he had only to say, that it 
was the act of the pioprietors, with which 
the executive boily had nothing to do. 
The lion, gentleman had touched on the 
circumstance, of no notice having been 
taken of tlie Governor-General in the pro- 
ceedings of the 20th of December last. 
He conceived the court was jiei feci ly cor- 
rect ill abstaining from an expression of 
their opinion on that occasion. As the war 
was not then concluded, it was not the fit 
time to make any obseivalions on the con- 
duct of the Governor-General. It was not 
the custom of that court, to consider the 
proceedings of any Governor-General, 
during a period of war. They had always 
waited till the particular contest was at 
an end, before they signified their opinion. 
The case was quite different, with respect 
to Sir David Octherloiiy. He wa.s en- 
trusted with the execution of a spe- 
cific service. He performed that ser- 
vice ; and, having done so, the court 
unanimously voted, that he ought to be 
rewardetl. This was perfectly di.^ti^ct 
from the case of the Govei nor-General ; 
because, no matter wliellier the war hail 
terminated or not, the service had been 
achieved which General Ochterlony was 
called on to perform. With respect to 
the comparative statement of expenses 
between the Nepal war and that carried 
on in the Mysore, the court of directors, 
in their resolutiou, did not say any thing 
about it. They did not call on the court 
of proprietors to give any opinion on the 
subject. The comparison was to be found 
only'in the dispatclies— it was not a mat- 
ter fur the consideration of the court. 

Mr. Horace Twiss said, he wa.s sorry 
to be under the necessity of troubling 
the' court ; but the hon. proprietor, 
who had recently addressed them, hav- 
ing made a personal attack on his cod- 
4uet^ in coosequeace of what passed io 


(hat place on a former day, lie felt that 
he should be \vanting iii duty to himfself, 
if he did not offer a few observations oii 
what had fallen from him. He concurred 
with him in regretting the absence of the 
hon. and learned gentleman whose motioH 
he had ojiposcd. He was sure, if that 
learned gentleman were present, he would 
not have taken the same line of conduct 
the hon. gentleman had done — he would 
ha\e ab^laincd fi'oin a personal attack, 
especially with reference toa citcnmstance 
that t(K)k jiiace ''O long ago. Kortnnately, 
liowever, lie liad it in his power to repel 
any attack made on him hene or else- 
where, either by the hon. gentleman, or 
by any otlicr iucli\ idiial whatsoever. The 
hon. gciitlcMnaii imputed presumption to 
him, in setting up his opinion against the 
experience of the hon. gentleman liiniself, 
and the knowledge of liis learned fiiend. 
Now, if it had been a question lelative to 
India, the (Ic'cisioii of which called local 
details and minute observation, there 
might have been some sense in the attack 
— some shew of i eason in the charge. But, 
as it was a question that jcquired no local 
knowledge — as it was a question on which 
any man of common sense could decide — 
lie thought prniici to take the sense of the 
court on it, as he sliuuld ahvajs do, when 
he s.iw gentlemen anxious to call on the 
fouit of diiectois to pioduee documents 
which weie not necessaiy at the time. 
The question tiieicly was, whether the 
doc^uncnt^, under the particnlar circtun- 
stauces ot the ca'^e, oiiglit to be produced. 
He thought theyomiht not, and therefore 
he opposed their pioduction. The hon. 
gentleman was angry with him, not be- 
cause this was Ills opinion, but because it 
was the opinion of the whole court. He 
was irritated, not because he (Mr. Tvvis.s) 
had made the motion, but because it was 
successful. The hon. genticinair said, he 
knew not on what autliority, that, now 
tlie papers were pioduced, he (Mr. Twiss) 
had not read them — or, if he had read 
any one of them, he certainly bad not 
perused the whole. 'Hiis was a gratuitous 
observation — it was totally uncalled for — 
it was perfectly unnecessary. He knew 
not what information the hon. gentleman 
might have received about the manner in 
which he passed his time — what watch 
and spy he might have on his conduct, he 
knew not.— He was, however, ready to 
admit that he had not read the papers ; 
and he asked him, in the same spirit of 
candour, whether he had lymself pemsed 
them ? If he had not, then the hon. gen- 
tleman’s aspersion of him (Mr. IViss) 
was at an end— and, on the other side, 
if he had made himself master of the con- 
tents of the papers, he congratulated the 
court on having his support to the resolu- 
tion. His support was always most d®w 
sirabie, but particularly so, when he 
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came prepared with extensive informa- 
tion on the subject submitted to them. 
The hoii. genileniim had given the court 
n definition of tlie word unp) inciplet/. 
It was properly applied, he observed, to 
ail individual who neglected to per- 
form Ills pioini''e. Now the hon. gentle- 
man hiln^elt nctiueiitly brokehis promise, 
and yet lie w.in eoavineed, no one could 
chavge him with being unprincipled. He 
•never rose in that couit, without gravely 
etatingthat he would occupy the attention 
of the proprietors for a very short time — 
but this promise he never pei formed. — 
(Laughter.) 

'I he hon. gent, had stated that the re- 
solution should receive his cordial sup- 
port. lint, of all the cordial supports he 
ever witnessed, in this or any othei place, 
that of the hon. gent, .seemed, on the 
preseut occasion, to be the most extr.i- 
ordinary. It appealed to him, so far 
from his supjioit being cordial, that the 
hon. gent, wi.shed to throw some discord 
into the proceedings of the court. He 
had contrived to introduce every topic 
which could lower, iii the estimation of 
the proprietors, the financial an augeinents 
and military pl<ui.s of the Maiquh of 
Ha.stings. He observed, that the nobh* 
inarquis had bestowed his praises on .dl 
alike. He (Mr. Tvviss) however, con- 
tended, that, if the fact vveie so, it ought 
to be a matter of congiatulation, not of 
dissatisfaction, to the court, that tlicie 
wa.s not an otHcer employed on this late 
arduous service, who was not considered 
as deserving the high meed of applause ; — 
and, having eained it, was it not most 
satisfactory to find the nobleman placed 
at the head of the Indian goveinment, 
ready to liquidate the debt ? — [Hear.) 
It was a matter of congratulation to have 
such ofTicers — it was a matter of roiigra- 
tulation to posse.ss a (ioveriior- general who 
was prompt to appreciate aiul eager to 
reward their merits. — [Hear.) 'I'he hon. 
gent, had said, that the prai.se bestowed 
by the Marquis of Hastings was not only 
indi.scrimiiiafc, but bombastic. He was 
surprised that the hon. gent, could blame 
the noble marquis for following Ills own 
example— for he him.self, when once he 
began, knew not when to leave otT.— 
{Laughter.) It the hon. gent, were to he 
excused, when, in the execution of an 
arduous and disagreeable duty, (and lus 
duty ill that court he must often find 
arduous and disagreeahU*,) he proceeded 
beyond the boiiuds which he originally 
intended not to pa-ss. How much stronger 
was the claim of the noble marquis to 
forgiveness, if, in performing a duty, nei- 
ther arduous nor disagreeable, he had 
suffered his geneious feelings to can y him 
beyond a particular line? — [Hear.) In 
^ last place, (and lie really meant it 
ihould be the last) he would oflfcr a few 


observations on wlicit fell from the hon, 
gent, with respect to the nature of the 
Nepal war. He asserted that tlie war, 
which was an unimportant one, was com- 
pared, in this resolution, with the con- 
test in the Mysore. Now he was at a 
loss to see any allusion of the kind in the 
resolution. He could find nothing there 
that called on them to compare the 
Nepal war with any other contest what- 
soever — or tliat required them to do more 
than express their opinion on the war 
which had recently been concluded. But 
the Nepal war, he contended, was not 
a trivial or uiiimportaiit one. It was oner 
to which the language of the Marquis of 
Hastings — a language neither inflated nor 
bomba.>tic — vciy fairly applied, 'llie coii- 
te.st assumed an air of importance, wlieii 
they considered the |>etq)le with wlioni 
the Indian goveinment had to deal. Tlie 
war was very different from those earrietl 
on in Europe, where the whole force of 
the respective powci.s was on the sui-face 
— wheie the amount of the forces cotn- 
nianded by conflicting states, was pretty 
accurately known. In this iu.vlaruv, the 
Company bad to combat with an enemy 
most aitful and deceitful — an enemy, 
whose bravery was unquestionable, — and 
the extent of whose resources was not 
pi open ly determined — an enemy who 
bi ought weaiK>n« into the field, unknown 
in European wars— and which the laws of 
war forbid to be used in any country. 
The hon. gent, said, that the Nepalese 
had only biought from fourteen to sixteen 
thousand men into the field. Hut, if there 
was one method more futile than an- 
other, it was the attempt to e>ttimate the 
dangers of a war, by a reference to the 
numerical foiee employed. A statement 
had been made by an hon. member of the 
Hoii.se of Commons, lather, he believed, 
with a ludicrou.s feeling, that all matters 
ill wliieli figures weie employed, might be 
so managed, that, by taking a little from 
one Mile aiid adding it to the other, — ^by 
shitting and changing witli some portion 
of ait — the balance, on each side, might 
bciendeied alike. The mere recurreiice 
to luuubers, when speaking of the dan- 
gers that attended a war, was delii.sive — 
no sound inference could be derived from 
it. Hut why should the lion., gent, talk 
so lightly of a minicrical foi ce, equal to 
that with which this kingdom, in 1745 , 
was thrown into a state of cominotiuii? 
He must know, that the Hretender had 
but twelve thousand men under his com- 
mand. Between two armies, of about 
that ainouut, those actions took place, 
which ended in the capture of the capital 
of that country, which gave birth to the 
lion. gent. Did he not recollect, that it 
was with twelve tiionsand men the Pre- 
tender took Edinburgh— that with twelve 
tUousa&d men he fought the battle of 
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Preston-PaDB— marched into Derbyshii-e, 
and struck terror into the heart of Lon- 
don? It was not by the number of men 
brought into the field that a judgment 
sbouhl be formed of tlie importance of a 
contest — a true estimate of the dant'crs 
and difiicult'cs of a war could only be sup- 
plied by attending to circumstances ot a 
more covert description. The learned 
gent, concluded by stating, that the mo- 
tion had his most hearty assent. 

Mr. Lowndes said, he viewed the grant- 
ing of praise to individuals, in the same 
light as he did the complimenting them 
with honorary medals— some, of course, 
would deserve a ntore elegant tribute than 
others. In the present instance, they 
were about to give a gold medal to the 
Marquis of Hastings— but it was not sur- 
rounded with those brilliants which orna- 
mented the medal ])rcsented to another 
noble lord, for his gieat aehievemenls in 
1804-5. The war of that time was veiy 
difierent fiom tliat which had been re- 
cently concluded. Battles wore then 
fouglit with an enemy who cmplojcd a 
force of two huiidied thousand men 
against the Company. It was the mag- 
nitude of such preparations that dazzled 
the imagination, and bewildered the 
mind. It was the employment of an 
overwhelming army that led the minds 
of many persons aitray, with respect to 
the abilities of the Emperor, in 

his warfare on the continent. It was the 
numerous forces he brought into the field 
that cuabled him to win his battles, and 
caused him to be looked on as a great 
commamler. Yet, when they (xamnied 
those victories, and considered the manner 
in which they were gained, perhaps the 
achievements in Nepal put forth a greater 
claim for that praise whirh .'•kill and 
bravely ought always to command, than 
those which had been obtained by him — 
effected as they were by pouiing a foicc 
into the field, three times a.s numeiou.s 
as that which he had to encounter. His 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume) was an expert 
and able calculator — but, in estimating 
the difficulties of a contest, it was not so 
well, perhaps, to calculate by the inle of 
three. He had read the papers with the 
same feelings as those described by his 
hon. friend. It stnick him that the lan- 
guage was in the eastern style — very 
figurative — very flowing— and abounding 
in well-rounded periods. Many of the 
sentences reminded him of the egqsy which 
hoys placed on a string, and which ex- 
hibited a great \ariety of colours. No 
man, however, could entertain a higher 
opinion of the noble marquis than he did ; 
and he said this, because he observed in 
those dispatches the most excellent and 
elevated principles of honour and justice 
^particularly in what he said relative to 
rights of hereditary fiamilies in India. 


His observations did him infinite credit— 
for, by adhering to the principles, and 
pursuing the dictates of honour and 
justice, could they alone hope to maintain 
their ascendency in India. If they pur- 
sued a different course, they would lay 
tliem.selves open to those reproaches and 
accusalions which had been justly heaped 
upon Na[ioleon Bonaparte. If they did 
not place the hereditary families in India 
in the high situations which they Imd' 
been accu.stomed to fill, the same execra- 
tion, and the same evils might descend 
upon them, as had visited Napoleon - 
Fas est ah hoste doceri. With one part 
of the conduct of the noble marquis he 
\Yas dissatisfied. He alluded to his making 
use of a part of the forces that had pre- 
viously belonged to tlie enemy. Now, 
they ought to recollect that this very cir- 
cumstance coutribiited to the downfall of 
the Eiench ruler. The noble marquis 
acknowledged that he emplojed two com- 
panies of pioiiecis, which had previously 
belonged to the enemy. He knew another 
noble lord who fell into the same error. 
But, as long as they could make use of 
forces of their own, or of troops supplied 
by their allies, they had better employ 
them, and even drain them to the last 
man, rather than trust to the treacherous 
enemy. When they employed the force.s 
of a hostile state— armed them — and 
taught them the military art— the first 
desire would be to legain their own 
country ; and they would speedily knock 
down tlie pel sons who had foolishly con- 
fided in them, with the muskets which 
had been given to them for their defencr. 
This v\as another fault, and a very great 
one, of Bonaparte. He taught the troops 
of his enemies, whom he engaged in his 
service, all he knew himself of the art of 
war, and they ultimately fought against 
him. This was one of the chief causes of 
his downfall. Would, therefore, a wise 
man trust a treacherous enemy with 
arms in his hands, after witnessing so 
fatal an example of the bad consequences 
that flow from such a misplaced confi- 
dence? It struck him that the employ- 
ment of these two companies of pioneers 
was a very imprudent thing— though a 
simil?!' act had been done by another 
noble lord. The liberality which was so 
prevalent in the conduct of the noble 
marquis, appeared in a very conspicuous 
light in those dispatches. In that house, 
he (Mr. Lowndes) had always givtn his 
humble meed of praise to the military 
forces of the Company, rfoth there, and 
every where else, he had expressed hit 
opinion, that neither soldiers nor sailors 
were paid as they deserved. Theirs was 
a profession of honour; and they Were 
remunerated by honour and not by monejr. 
He perceived, that a very liberal protiskm 
was made for two or three officers^ and 
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he was far from offering any objection to 
it. He was not, however, surprised that 
the noble marquis should be liberal on 
such an occasion, for he was well known 
to be so on all others— and, if his in- 
formation were correct, be lived in a 
style the most costly and expensive. He 
believed the court would agree, that his 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume) was perfcelly 
right when he stated, that while the pro- 
• prietors were willing to give praise where 
it was due, they could not, iu justice, 
place the Nepal war on a footing with 
the brilliant exploits of 1803-4, which 
were said to have saved our empire in 
India. If this were a true description of 
the campaigns of that day, it clearly 
shewed that our possessions were then 
threatened with much greater danger than 
any that could he supposed to arise from 
the efforts of the Nepalese government. 
Still it was highly necessary that the 
insults offered to the Company by that 
slate, should be promptly repelled. Some 
people, and they appeared to he of the 
number, would take an ell when yon only 
gave them an inch ; — and, if the Nepal- 
ese had not been opposed in the first 
instance, their insolence and their con- 
fidence would have increased —other. slates 
would have imitated their example — and 
attacks would have multii)licd on all .sides. 
The learned gcullcuiaii who last .''jatke, 
had vciy properly slated, that, in con- 
sidering the importance of a war, they 
were not merely to look to the nnmhcr ot 
forces brought into the field, but they 
were to take into the account all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the coiitc.<»t. 
This was a very just statement. It was 
not the numbers wliicli the enemy led to 
battle that constituted the greatness and 
magnitude of a war— no, it was the va- 
rious ramifications into which it might 
extend — it was the unforeseen circum- 
stances that might develop themselves in 
its progrc.ss which formed the most serious 
points of danger. He thought the Lord 
Mayor of the city deserved very great 
praise — and yet, some persons would ask, 
“ What has he done ? He has only dis- 
persed a few rulfians who had got arms 
in their haiuls." But he would point out 
what an important service the Lord Mayor 
had really performed. He hail preserved, 
to a great extent, the peace of an im- 
mense metropolis. Though an individual, 
who was expert at calculation, might, 
in ordinary cases, arrive at a just coiiclu- 
«ion ; yet it would by no means do in 
considering the nature and complexion 
of a war. In that case, an infinite varie- 
ty of circumstances were to be looked to. 
The nature of the country — the habits of 
the people — their military skill — and 
many other points, which when a mere 
calculation of numbers was resorted to, 
•rcre left out of the queatiou. He had 


not been in India, but he understood the 
Nepal territory was mountainous j full 
of strong holds and almost inaccessible 
fastnesses. Now, it was a well-ascer- 
tained fact, that mountainous districts 
were always peopled by a strong, power- 
ful, and hardy race of men. It was amidst 
mountaiu-fastne.s.ses that liberty delight- 
ed to dwell. It was there that the power 
of the Company would one day be assail- 
ed in India. Let the court look to Italy, 
to Switzerland, to Spain — and they would 
perceive the truth of bis position. What 
iiad given u.s so ma/iy glorious victories 
in Spain ? the judicious use that waa 
made of the strong holds in that country. 
The iiatiiral diiTicultics tliat presented 
themselves in Nepal, required the ut- 
most courage and perscveratice to over- 
come ; and the ollicer.s who were employ- 
ed on that service, exliibiteil, perhaps, a» 
much ability, anil deserved as well of 
their eomiliy, a.s those who met and de- 
feated a numerous army on the plaiiu 
Altliougli tlic di^patch<i.s were written in 
too llorid a style, he thought the noble 
marquis, and those who acted under him, 
lichly de.scrved the thanks of the court. 

Mr. ////we begged leave to say a few 
words in explanation. 'Hie learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Tvvis.s) did not, he was .sure, 
mean to luiMcprcsent what he had said ; 
but, midoubtcilly, he bad been misunder- 
stood by liini. He .stated, that the learn- 
ed gentleman bad placed liis experience 
in competition witli that of his learned 
friend (Mr. U. Jackson) who made the 
motion on the 20th of Deceinher ; but of 
bis own expel ience lie bad not said a 
word, He vva.s not such an egotist as to 
speak of himself. In mentioning the 
compari.von attempted to be drawn be- 
tween the war In Nepal, and that in the 
Mysore, the learned gentleman had for- 
gotten that he used the word “ not'* 
He decidedly .said, that the comparison 
was not 10 be found in the resolution^ but 
in the (Ihpatches. He said this, because 
he wished the court and the public not to 
be led away by the iilca, that the contest 
was of that mighty importance which the 
jiurport of the disjiatches would induce 
people to believe. He should be extreme- 
ly happy, if he could place bis argiiinenfs 
in so contracted u space, .ind deliver them 
with so much force and effect, as the 
learned gentleman was in the habit of do- 
ing. But it was useless to complain, since 
individuals must submit to the faculties 
bestowed on them by heaven ; and, if 
they could not expres.s their sentiments 
in a few words, they must use many. 
(Hear ! hear !) This he must say, 
fore he sat down, that the comparisoa 
between a civil war in Scotland and a 
contest in India, was the most far-fetch- 
ed and excessive .stretch of comparison he 
ever heard of. He could assure the learn- 
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ed gentleman, that he had stated his opi- 
nion of the counter-motion which he had 
made on the 20th of December, merely 
because his leanted friend was not pre- 
.sent, and he thought it ought not to pass 
unnoticed. 

The motion was then carried umim- 
moHsly. 

The Chairman—*^ The next motion 
W'hich I have to submit to you, and in 
wbicli I hope the court ot proprietors will 
concur with us, resjiecfs .Major-General 
Sir David Ocbtcrlony— an oilicer whose 
name stands most prominent in the pro- 
ceedings connected with the Nepal war.” 

The following rcsoliilion was then read 
by the derk— 

** That the thanks of this court be given 
to Major General Sir David Ochterlony, 
liart, and G. C. II., for the vigor, judg- 
ment, and effect, with which he person- 
ally conducted the opeiations of the 
force luider livs coniinaiid on all occa- 
sions, ami paiticularly in the last cam- 
paign, the management of which, and of 
the fiiihscqiient negotiation, was with 
jfreat propriety entrusted to him, in testi- 
mony of the confidence due to his expcii- 
enced merits and well acquired distinc- 
tion,” 

On the motion “That the couit do 
Approve of this resolution,” being put 
from the chair— 

Jdr. llttrne said, he tliouglit no question 
was ever pioposed to that court, to which 
be could more con^cicutiou.sly give his 
fupport, not only as far a.s he knew of the 
individual, but as far as the dispaiehes 
went. In this instance, the court had 
done, what, he conceived, ought to have 
been done in the preceding case— they 
noticed the policy pin sued by General 
Ochteilony, He thought, however, that, 
in order to do compiete justice to the 
merits of Sir David Ochterlony, the mo- 
tion ouglit not to have been pioposed at 
so sliort a notice. An opportiiuity ouglit 
to have been given to tlie |iruj)rictor.s to 
read every line of the dispatches that re- 
lated to the gallant otliccr. Had this been 
done, they would have found, in every 
page, such instances of his zeal, ability, 
and perseverance, as would have con- 
vinced them, that they never entertained 
a jnore just and honourable motion, than 
that which went to confer tiieir thanks 
on Sir David Ochterlony. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed 

k>. 

The next resolution propped was— 

** That the thapks of tlie court be given 
to dl th« officers, both European and na< 
tive, belonging to the army which served 
in the Nepal war, for their gallwt and 
l^ritoHous service during the late war.” 

ferried unantmously. 

The next resolution was— 

That this court doth highly approve 
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and acknowledge the services of the non- 
commissioned officers and private sol- 
diers, bo(h European and native, who 
w'ere employed in the late war ; and that 
the thanks of this couit he signified to 
them by the officers of their re.spcctivw 
foips, as well for iheir patience under 
unusual fatigues, and tlieir cheerful en- 
duiancc of privations, as foi their valor 
and intrepidity in picscnce of the enemy.” 

Mr. Lommles—*^ Is any provision made ' 
for the pr'iLuttP soldiers in India } While 
we are giving praise to the officers, we 
ought to bestow solid pudding on the pri- 
vates.” 

The Chairman — “ Lord Clive’s fund is 
now, and has been for many years appli- 
cable to the relief of the private soldiers 
in India.” 

’I’lie resolution was imanimonsly agreed 
to. 

The Chairman then stated, that the 
court of directors, being anxious to shew 
every nuiik of icgard to their army in In- 
dia, had determined to giant medals and 
badges, for distinguished nieiits, to the 
officers (‘iigaged in the Company’s service, 
under cciiain regulations, which would 
be sulnnitted to the couit, for the infor- 
mation of the piopiietors. 

Mr. //wme said, before the icsolutioni 
were read to the cnuit, he wished to sub- 
mit to tlio lion. Chau man, whether their 
thanks .should not lie voted to the Su- 
preme council at Ikmgal, who, during the 
ab.scnce of the iiohle marquis, up the 
country, had a mo.st arduous duly to per- 
form. In justice to the exertions of tho&o 
individuals, he thought they onulit to re-, 
ceivc the thanks ot the conn. Gentle- 
men would observe, that the noble mar- 
quis, during the greater j»ail of the time 
the w.ar was going on, was employed up 
the comitiy, at a very great distance fiom 
the seat of government ; the labours 
which, in consequetue, devolved on the 
supreme council, were most arduous and 
important — and they were pci formed with 
great ability. For tlii.s proceeding, the 
conduct of the court, at the cud of the 
Carnatic war, when thanks wcic* voted to 
the supreme council, was a sufficient pre- 
cedent. He should, therefore, move— 

“ That the thank.s of this court be giveo 
to the supreme council of Bengal, for 
their laborious exertions during the ab- 
sence of the governor-geneial.” 

Mr. Lowndes was unwilling that the 
two services, the civil and»ii/ifary,>5houl^ 
be blended together. He. therefore, re- 
quested the hon. proprietoi* to put off his 
motion, which might be brought forward 
on anotlier day. The thanks to the mill-, 
tary should be distinguished from tbosd 
given to the civil department. The indi- 
viduals composing the latter did not unr 
dergo any danger— they sat very quietly 
with their peni and ink before them;, 
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while the others were braving the terrors 

of the field. 

Mr Howorth said, that unwilling to 
,listnrb the un mimity with wliich the vote 
of thanks to (he IMartinis ot Hastings had 

passed, he had abstained from in- 
tniding Inniself upon the attention of the 
curt : for although there were some ex- 
pressions in the vote, that he could not 
pledge himself to, yet the principle, ap- 
proving the skill with which the militaiy 
operations in Nepal were planned, and 
the valour with whieh they were execut- 
tsl had his cordial concurrence : but 
surely the lion, proprietors wei e not aware 
that resolutions which passed the House 
of Commons in 17«‘2, afterwards embodied 
in the Act of 1784, re-enacted in 1793, 
and still iinrepcaled, forbid any furdier 
acquisition of lerritory in India. The 
government, theiefore, which makes war 
tortile aeiiui.sitiou of teriitory, offends 
against the law. The prevailing disease 
in the British governments in India was a 
rage for making war, the indulgence in 
which passion hiid neaily overwhelmed 
the chaitered rights of the Company, and 
brought them under political control, and 
the perseverance in it would eventually 
destioy them. 

IMr. flume — “ I would not, on any ac- 
count, introduce a division into this court. 
If, therefore, Mr. Chairman, you think 
proper to adopt my motion, you may do 
so. If you think it had better be defer- 
i-ed, 1 have no objection to postpone it.** 
The Chairman’-** I think, under all 
the cireumstances, yon had belter with- 
draw the proposition.*' 

JMotion withdrawn. 

'I’lie clerk then read the following rcso- 
liiiion of the court of directors ; — ^ 

“ At a Court of Directors, held on Vn- 
day, the dth of Derember, 1816. 

Resolved nnaiiimously, 'I'liat the 
East-ludia Company being desirous of 
conferring every mark ot distiiietioii up- 
on the army .serving in India, and of 
commemoraliiig the services of uiose of- 
ficers who signalized themselves by cx- 
emplaiy zeal, valour, and conduct in the 
field, the Court of Directors has deter- 
mined to grant medals and badges for 
military services of distinguished merit ; 
and that in the grant and distribution ot 
.such marks of distinction, the following 
Tcguliitions shall be stiictly observed, and 
that t^ey shall be extended to the otllcers 
df His Majesty’s service, provided it shall 
meet with thg sanction of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, rnd that the 
flight Honourable the Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India be requested to ob- 
tain bis ilOynl Highness’s sanction. 

** 1st. That oiie medal only shall be 
bOrne by each officer for such distinc- 
tion. 

** 2d. That for the secotid atid thtrd 
• Amtie Journ, — No. 13. 


events which miy be subsequently com- 
meinorated in like manner, each indivi- 
dual recommended to bear the distinction 
shall carry a gold clasp attached to the 
ribbon to which the medal is suspended, 
and inscribed with the name of the bat- 
tle or siege to whieh It relates. 

“3d. That upon a claim being admit- 
ted to a fourth mark of distinction, a 
cross shall be borne by each officer, with 
the names of the four battles or sieges re- 
spectively iiihcribed thereupon, and to be 
worn in substitution of the distinction 
previously gianted to such individuals. 

“ 4th. Upon each occiision ot a simi- 
lar nature that may occur, the clasp again 
be issued to those who have a claim to 
the additional distinction, to be borne on 
the ribbon to which the cross is sus- 
pended, in the same manner as described 
in No. 2, of these legnlations. 

*‘ 'flu* Court of Directors resolve, that 
the distribution of medals or badges for 
military service of distinguished niefit 
shall be regulated as follows, viz, 

“ 1st. That no general officer, or other 
officer, shall be coiisideied entitled to re- 
ceive tlu m, unless be has been personally 
and particularly engaged upon those occa- 
sions of great i 111 poi tan ce, in commemo- 
ration of which such marks of distinction 
shall be be>towed. 

“ 2d. That no officer shall be consider- 
ed a candidate for the medal or badge, 
except under the special selection and re- 
port of the commander of the forces on 
the spot, as having merited the distinctibn 
by conspicuous services. 

“ 3d. That the commander of the 
forces shall transmit to the commander- 
in-chief retains signed by himself, speci- 
fying the names ami ranks of those officers 
wlioni he shall have selected as particu- 
larly deserving. ^ 

“ The court of directors resolve, that m 
commemoration of the successful termiiia- 
tion of the war against Nepal, and of the 
services of those officers who, present 
in action, have been specially mentioned 
by name in dispatches published in the 
Gazettes as having distinguished them- 
selves, or ill general orders published by 
the cominander-in-chicf or the govern- 
ment in India, shall enjoy the privilege of 
bearing badges of distinction, which shill 
lie worn by the general officers suspended 
by a ribbon of the colour of the sash, 
with a blue edge, round the neck ; and 
l)y such other officers as may have been 
specially recommended, attached by a 
ribbon of the same description to the 
button-hole of their uliiforni, 

“ 'rite court of directors resolve, that 
those badges which would have been don^ 
ferred upon the officers who fell, ot* hrfve 
died siitce of their wotitfds, shall, as a 
token of respefct for thfelr fiiemotles, be 
transmitted td their respective fSlhlHes.*’ 

Yol, III. K 
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The Chairman said, these resolutions 
had been read to the court, in order to 
shew tiiat the executive body were most 
desirous to confer every possible honour 
on their meritorious officers. 

Unclaimed Dividends. 

Mr. Lowndes — “ Jiefore the com t with- 
draws, I beg leave to ask a question re- 
specliug the unclaimed dwidendg. I am 
a sufferer by their not being paid regu- 
larly. I reeeivetl a dividend, lately, which 
had not been paid for twelve years and 
a half before. Who, I should be glad to 
know, had the benefit of it dming that 
time? I sliould like to be infoimed, 
what gentlemen have the candle-ends ami 
cheese-parings of the poor proprietors, 
who receive only four and a half percent, 
for their money ? Tiie Company owe me 
40/. interest on this very money. I say 
it is due to the widows and orphans of 
those who have property embarked in In- 
dia stock, that they should be informed 
Hvhat regulation is made respecting the 


payment of unclaimed dividends. When- 
ever I came to the house, I asked for this 
ilivideiid, which was so long due to me, 
but I could not get it. Why was not my 
dividend forthcoming? It is not a matter 
of slight importance, that individuals 
should have their dividends paid twelve 
years after they became due.” 

The Chairman could not answer the 
question of the hon. proprietor. 

Mr, Lowndes—** I never mince mat-* 
ter.s. I ask again, what gentlemen in 
this company have the benefit of the in- 
terest accruing on unclaimed dividends ?” 

A Proprietor answered — ** Nobody.” 

Mr. Loicw/e^ — “ That Mr. Nobody 
a person who does a great deal of mis- 
chief, and receives a great deal of good. 
As I have not received any answer to my 
question, I shall, on a future day, move 
for an account of the sum due ou un- 
claimed dividends.” 

The court then adjourned. 
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Sarly onl Monday morning, Mayl, a 
vei 7 smart shock of an earthquake took 
place at Penang, about twenty minutes 
before three o’clock. It appears to have 
been chiefly confined to the northern and 
central parts of the island, proceeding iu 
a north-western direction. Its continu- 
ance was about fifteen or twenty seconds ; 
the motion excited univer.sal alarm, 
mo.st persons being suddenly awakened 
out of their sleep, and impressed with the 
idea of their houses being attempted by 
thieves, from the violent agitation of the 
Venetians in the doors and windows ; in 
some houses the furniture also was a 
good deal moved. The shock was dis- 
tinctly felt in the residence of the Hon. 
the Governor, on tlie Great Hill, and by 
the families occupying the bangalows in 
its vicinity. Excepting the general alarm 
and cracking and fall of the plaster work 
in a few dwellings, we have not heard 
that any mischief occurred. 

It deserves to be mentioned, that seve- 
ral persons on board the brig Helen, at 
sea, about one hundred miles distant from 
the island, experienced the sensation of a 
iihock on the night of the 31st ult. and 
two following nights j nor will this, upon 
reflection excite much surprise, since it 
is evident that the motion communicated 
to a vessel by the simultanous agitation of 
the water when affected by an earthquake, 
will be very different from that which is 
produced by an undulation by ordiuary 
tsam,'^Ptnang Gazette, 


His Majesty the Emperor of Delhi (» 
preparing to construct a magnificent 
monument to the memory of the late 
queen mother, Nnwab Koodseen Begum. 

The north westeis have lately been very 
heavy in Bengal, tlie stream of ilie Gan- 
ge.s is reported to have been strewed with 
dead bodie-s and wrecks of the river craft; 
the Company’s stables at Ghazepoor were 
blown down in one hurricane, and some 
lives were lost. 

The Alphcus has brought to England a 
box containing a jiartof ibe basso relievo 
of the Palace of Persepolis, for Sir G. 
Ouslcy ; and a box for Mr. Morier, con- 
taining biicks fiom the walls of Babylon. 
They were conveyed to Bombay by Mr. 
Sharpe, who was surgeon to Sir Gore 
Ousley’s embassy. A beautiful Arabian 
horse, from Bombay, for Lord Harring- 
ton, luid a tortoise of an immense size, 
arc also on board. The Alpheus also 
brings a portrait of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, an admirable likenes.s, painted in 
Bengal when the gallant leader bore the 
rank of Lieutenant-colonel. Mr. Far- 
quhar, Governor of the Mauritiift, sends 
it home. 

It is asserted on authofity of high credi- 
bility, that the Miuden, of 74 guns, had 
fewer splinters than any other ship en- 
gaged in the glorious conflict at Algiers- 
She was built of teak at Bombay, and we 
believe is the first armed vessel construct- 
ed for our navy beyond the Umita of the 
British islands. 
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Letters from tlie Levant state, that the 
famous Hanoverian traveller, Stectzen, 
who was bringing from Asia Minor trea- 
sures in botany and natural history, has 
been assassinated in tl»e environs of Mora, 
tight camels laden with the products of 
his indefatigable researches, tempted the 
cupidity of an Arab chief, who cut his 
throat, although the unfortunate traveller 
had a passport from Iman Fina, who 
‘governs these countries. 

We insert the two following articles for 
the information of our readers’in India; 
— A Dublin practitioner states, that he 
has seen the symptoms of hydrophobia 
checked by the tourniquet, in the case of 
a girl bitten in the foot ; Dr. Stokes ap- 
plied A tourniquet to her thigh, and the 
symptoms instantly subsided. The effect 
seems to favour the plan of bleeding and 
deliquium, which idea originated with a 
medical gentleman in India. 

M. Dobereiner has published on the 
continent a new process lor extracting 
borium from borax. After melting the 
borax and reducing it to a line powder, 
one tenth of its weight of lampblack is 
added; this mixture is put into a gun- 
barrel, one end of which is closed, and to 
the other is aflixed a tube forieceiving the 
gas; the gun-barrel is then kept at a white 
heat duiing two hours. Much gaseous 
oxide of earb<m is disetigagcd. When the 
process is fmislied there lemains a com- 
pact mass of a blackish grey colour, which 
is reduced to powder, and after being 
•washed several times with boiling water, 
and once with hydrochloric acid, yields 
a pulverulent greenish black substance, 
similar to borium. 

Mr. Stark, a canon of Augsburgli, con- 
ceives that he has discovered a vast cavity 
in the sun, 4 minutes .16 seconds from its 
eastern edge, and l.'i m. 7 s. from its south- 
ern. He computes the diameter of thi.s 
abyss to be three times more than the di- 
ameter of the earth. Two black spaces 
aie discovered in it, which he suppo.scs 
to be hollows : they are separated by a 
luminous space ; the largest at one ex- 
tremity appears to terminate in a point, 
and is very wide and crenated at the other. 
Several asperities are discovered between 
this abyss and the eastern edge of the sun, 
witli six black spots above and four be- 
low. 

The Magazine for the Sciences, &c. 
published at Amsterdam, in a late num- 
ber, endeavours to prove, from new docu- 
ments that ar| very authentic, that we 
have been mistaken in attributing either 
loVespasius or Columbus the discovery 
of America, which the Dutchman will in- 
eist upon we owe to Martin Behens, a 
native of Nuremberg, in Franconia. He 
was a most learned geographer, astrono- 
mer, and navigator. He sailed in 1459 
wUh a vessel equipped by the orders of 


Isabella, daughter of John II. king of 
Portugal, who was at that time governess 
of Burgundy and Flinders. He first dis- 
covered Fayal, with the adjacent islands 
called the Azores, which bore for a long 
time the name of the Isles of the Flemings, 
He inhabited for twenty years that city, 
where he established a colony of Flem- 
ings. Fight years before the expedition 
of Columbus, in 1484, he secretly applied 
to John II. who equipped a ilotilla to give 
him all kinds of succours. Behens first 
di.scovercd the Brazils, penetrated as far 
as the Straits of Magellan, and visited the 
country inhabited by the Patagonians. He 
made a map of bis discoveries, deliver- 
ed it to the king, and sent a copy of it 
to Nuremberg, bis native city, where it is 
still preserved in the archives of the city. 
It was after the inspection of this map 
that Columbus undertook bis expedition. 
— Journal de la Belgique y Dec. 5. 

Dr. Ileniu.sat, member of the French 
Institute, and professor of Chinese and 
Mandeliow Tartar in the Royal French 
College, lately publiihed, “ Le Livre des 
Uicompenses et dcs Peiiies," translated 
from the Chinese, with extremely interes- 
ing notes; ami M. Molinier, one of his 
pupils, intends publishing the Chinese 
text, with a literal translation and gram- 
matical remarks. 

Dr. Reinnsat is also printing an edition 
of the Telioung Young of Confusius in 
Chinese, Mandchow Tartar, Latin, and 
French ; a Supplement to the Diction- 
iiaire Cliinois Fian 9 ais et Latin, publid 
par M. de Guignes, and llecherches sur les 
Langiies Tartares, and intends translating 
the Tao te king Lao tsen’s System of 
morals. 

Dr. John Taylor, of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s medical establishment at Bombay, 
lias lately published at that presidency a 
translation from the original Sanskrit of 
the Lilabati, a treatise on Arithmetic and 
Geometry, by the celebrated Bhaskara 
Acliarya. 

Proposals are issued at Bombay, for 
publishing by subscription, the Desater, 
with the ancient Persian translations and 
commentary; and a glossary of the an- 
cient Persian words, by MullnaFiruz bin 
Mullna Kan’s. To which will be added 
an English translation. The Des&tdr is 
one of the most singular books that has 
appeared in the East. It professes to be 
a collection of the writings of the different 
Persian prophets, being fifteen in number, 
from the time of Moh&b&d to the time of 
the fifth Sasstm, of whom Zurduth, 
whom, following the Greeks, we call Zo- 
roaster, was the thirteenth, and the fifth 
Sassau the last. This Sassan lived in the 
timeof Khusrow Parvez, w'ho was contem- 
porary with the Emperor Heraclins, and 
died only nine years before the destruc- 
tion of the aocieot Persian 
K3 
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The writings of these fifteen prophets are 
ill a tongue of which no oilier vestige ap- 
pears to remain, ami which would liave 
been unintelligible without the assistance 
of the ancient Persian translatiini. It is 
quite a different language fiom the Zend, 
the Pehlivi and the Divi, the most cele- 
brated of the dialects of ancient Persia. 
The old Persian translation professes to 
lave baen made by the fifth Sassan, who 
has added a commentary in which some 
diffictilties of the original text are ex- 
pounded. 

This wo k, though known to have cx- 
jsterl as late as the time of Shah Jehan, 
liad eluded the search of the curious in 
Oriental liistory and antiquities in latter 
times. The copy from which the present 
edition will be published, was di.NCOvcrcd 
by the editor at Isphahan about forty-four 
years ago, when travelling in Per.'ia for 
the purpose of making some investiga- 
tions regarding the history of the early 
Persians, and particularly in search of 
materials for settling the disputes which 
prevailed among the Parses of India re- 
garding the ancient Persian months, the 
differences of opinion regarding which 
had produced a schism at Surat. The 
editor is not aware of the existence of any 
other copy of this work. It is however 
cited by Befirani Ferliad, the author of 
the Stmlstany-char-cheman, who liied 
in the age of the Emperor Akbar and 
of his son Jelt^ngcr. Indeed liehram 
Ferlilld, who was a Parsi, fid 'owed the 
doctrines of the Desater. It is often 
cited by Hakin BusUavv Tebrize, the 
author of the Barhawe-katad, tlie mo^t 
perfect and bc'^t Dictionary extant of 
the Persian language, who lived in tlie 
age of Shah Jehan, and who often quotes 
the De^aifir as his authority for words in 
the old Persian. Mir Zulfckar A i, who 
•ecm.s to haie been tlie author of the cele- 
brated work, entitled theDabistan, wliich 
contains the history of the different re- 
ligions of Asia, takes the DcsSicr as his 
guide in the account w hich he gives of the 
ancient Persian religion; and it is re- 
markable that Sir William Jones, who 
had never met with the Desfttfir, appears 
to have been singularly struck vvith the 
details borrowed from it, and in his sixth 
Discourse speaks of them as wouderfiiliy 
curious, and as throwing a new light on 
the history of ancient times. 

The editor has been encouraged to pub- 
Ksh the present work, at the reiterated 
desire of many English gentlemen of the 
first eminence in rank in India. He may 
in particular mention the names of the 
Hon. Jonathan Duncan, the governor of 
Bombay, who employed many ot his hours 
'with the editor, in making a translation 
stf the work which he intended to have 
|Kiblished, and in which he had made 
. 0Bsidonbl« progress when his death is- 


terrupted the undertaking ; and of General 
Sir John Malci.lm, vvho in a letter lately 
received by the editor, encouraged him to 
proceed with the proposed publication, 
and who, in his Hi.stoiy of Persia, nieiw 
tions the Dcs^tfir, as a work of singular 
curiosity. 'I'lie work will be comprised 
in two volumes 8vo. and the price is ex- 
pected not to c>cced 3^ rupees. 

We are enabled to announce the in- 
tended publication of an “ Historical and ' 
Statistical Account of Java,” by Mr. T. 
Stamford Rallies.— This work is already 
in the press, and may be cxpectrd to ap- 
pear in the course of tlie ensuing month. It 
will be comprised in one volume quarto, 
and will coniain numerous engiavings il- 
lustrative of the prtsent stale of society, 
and of the ancient history of the country. 

Until the conquest of this island by the 
British forces in IBll, the European 
worlil was accustomed to consider its na- 
tive inhabitants as a savaue blood-thirsty 
race, it.s climate as pestilc.ilial, and its 
resom.ses as iiisigniticanl. Our teni|)o* 
rary sovereignly it it has been of no other 
avail, has emibied us to place tlie charac- 
ter of this iutciestiiig people In its truo 
light, to Hsscit, tiiat wiih some partial 
exceptions, the climate is equal to that 
of any other tropical country wo know, 
and that, in jioiiit of icsonrces it uuks 
far above any island or islands in the 
East or West Indies which have fallen 
under Emopeau controiil. 

Whether it may have been an object of 
Dutch policy to keep back from tlie pub- 
lic such infoi mation as would have ena- 
bled it to form a just estimate of the 
va,uc of the colony, or that other (auscs 
have operated to the same eftect, it is 
certain tliat notwitlistanding the island 
of Java has been under European cou- 
troul for ujiwards of two centuries, a 
general ignorance prevails with regard to 
the true character of the country, and of 
its inhabitaiils. If we except tlie pon- 
derous work of Vaicntyiie, published in 
the Dutch language, ne.vrly a century ago, 
ami some notices by Stavoriiius and other 
traveller.'*, we are yet without any work 
to which we can refer for information re- 
garding this possession. 

Of the woik which we have now an- 
nounced, it will be moie within our pro- 
vince to speak alter its publication ; hut 
in the mean time it may be satisfactory 
to the public to know that no pains uor 
expence have been spared to give it every 
advantage in tlie execution of that 
which depends upon thl artists of the 
country, 'i'hig branch of the work will 
be principally executed by Mr. William 
Daniell, and will comprize, besides plates 
of the implements of husbandry, warlike 
instruments, &c. the costume of the 
country, with the sketche* of the extea- 
live rains of ^c. reoeuily dis- 
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covered, drawings of numerous Idpls sa- 
cred to the ancient worship, fac similes 
of various iti5cri|>tio»s, &c. 

Tile work itself will contain a general 
dcseiiption of the country, the details of 
its agriculture, uiauufactmes, and com- 
merce, statistic tallies of its population, 
iSje. the domestic economy of the native 
inhabitants, their character, institutions, 
govertiiuent, manners, customs, &c. with 
•an account of tlnir languages and litera- 
ture, and the early history of the country 
principally from iiatiie authorities. , 

It is not intended in this work to in- 
dmle any part of the Luropeau history 
of the eplouy—but we undersand that a 
woik, to bo entitled “ The History ot the 
Jiiitish tJovernmeut on Java” is already 
in progress, from the pen of a gentleman 
who held a high and responsible otlice at 
Jiatavia. 

Wc ahm Icain that mateiials have been 
colheted for arcounts of the islands of 
Horneo, Banca, Bali, and Celebes, and 
that tiiese are only delayed till the publica- 
tion of the piesent work on Java. Of 
Borneo we aie if possible still moge ig- 
norant thafi of Java ; and although from 
the wi etched state of many pairs of the 
country we are not to expect those .statis- 
tical details which have liecn collected on 
the moie civilised island of Java, there 
mu.st be much which it is interesting for 
us to know. The woik on Banca is con- 
tained in a Memoir, by Dr. Thomas 
Horsfield, addressed to the Honourable 
'J’homas S. Raflles, late flovernor of 
Jaia; and contains' besides tin* natural 
histoiyofthc country, the details of the 
manner in which the tin of that is- 
land is procured, and the process to 
which the ore is subjected previous to 
the exportation of the metal. On Bali 
the Hindu religion is still the establishi d 
faiih, and on this account every intbr- 
mation regaiding its pre.sent state, must 
be highly interesting. This little island 
is estimated to contain a population of 
not less than a million of souls. 

The Malayan annals, partly translated 
by the late Dr. Leyden, are, we under- 
stand also piepaiing for the press, 
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To the Editor of the Penang Gazette. 

Sir, — The last year on ray return from 
Rangoon in the month of March, I saw in 
the Calcutta Mirror, some .speeches con- 
cerning me and the hook I published.— 
As there were some mistakes I wrote an 
answer, but as that answer has not been 
published^ 1 sliall now state the true cir- 
cumstanceij concerning myself. 

I am a Bedouin Arab indeed, but of 
good family, and educated in the college 
of Kazey Mahhomed Goraab at Bagdad. 
After I had obtained by reading the scrip- 
tures a knowledge of Christianity, I was 
converted, being fully convinced of the 
divinity of Christ, and baptized by the 
Rev. Dr. Carr at Madras ; tliat 1 might 
comprehend the good and evil — not to 
gain money, as the Editor a.ssei ts, but 
lo.sing very much by becoming a Christian ; 
and was not employed by Mr. Martin or 
Mr. Thomason, before my baptism nor 
afterwards. But after staying nearly one 
year at Madras, I wenl back to Vizagapa- 
tam,and was expounder of tlic Maboine- 
dan law in tlie court about two years j 
after which time I was employed by the 
Bible Society as a trauslator, and ap- 
pointed to revl.se the Persian and Arabic 
tran.slations of the biblewith Mr. Martin, 
and after his death with Mr. Thomason. 

By reason of a quarrel between Mr. 
Thomason and myself when wewere to- 
gether in the Upper Provinces, I returned 
to Calcutta— the tnm.slation was stopped, 
and toy employment under the Bible So- 
ciety ivas taken from me. Instigated by 
extrerrie violence of anger, and thinking 
thfe persons against whom I was angry, 
^ouid be most troubled by toy speaking 
against Christianity, I itomediately wrote 
and published my book— neither speaking 
ftgalust any* mail nor abusing them— but 
laying only, that there are many people 
both Mussulmans and Cbristiiafns, who 


act very contrary to their religion— One of 
whom I am. 

It is not now the place to say long par- 
ticulars, but I have mentioned enough to 
show that wliat I did was from the 
warmth of my passions — and my present 
heart, God, the searcher of hearts, 
knows and shouhl the Lord, the crea- 
tor of all things, add to the days of my 
life, I hope to prove the truth of what 
the Rev. Dr. Buchanan has mentioned in 
his book, that I was a tnie believer in 
Christianity and if I fall short in my 
life, I trust in him wfio judges every man, 
to receive my soul as a new creature.— I 
have thought it right to declare these 
matters, that people may know the truth 
under my own hand. 

S. J. Sabat. 

Penang y J/an-A, 7, 1816, 

Interesting and Important Letter from 
VAbhi DuboiSy whOy for twenty^fitk 
yearSy has exerted himself with vnre- 
mitted zealy in the duties of a MiS’ 
sionary . — It is addressed to Mr. Arch- 
deacon Barnes. 

My dear Sir, — Since I had the pleasnrc 
of meeting you at the Residency of My- 
sore, having almost without intermission 
journeyed' from one place to another, on 
my visits to the several congregations of the 
Native Christians living in this part Of 
the country, I found till now no leisure to 
give you the abridged actount which yoh 
wished to have of the state of Christianity 
in these provinces, in addition t6 What I 
wrote before bn the subject in a letter to 
a friend, of which you had a perusal 
when at Mysore. I now take the ^rst 
instant of leisure that I can spare, to grit- 
tify your curiosity j and give you, to the 
best of Illy pobfaDllitles, theturther de- 
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tails which you wish to l[iav< on this im- 
iwrt&iit subject. 

I have nothing, or very little, to add 
to what I said in ray former letter to a 
friend, conoerning the few congregations 
of the Native Christians of the Luthci-au 
persujision. The raanageraent of these 
congregations was always entrusted to the 
care of independent Lutheran mission- 
aries, sent from Denmark and Germany, 
<jhicfly the latter country ; whose chief 
establishment has been to this day at 
Tranquebar, from which place mission- 
aries are sent to attend tlic four principal 
congregations of this sect, settled at Ma- 
dras, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Orissa. 

The nianagcinent of the by far more 
numerous congregations of the Christians 
of the Catholic persuasion, dispersed over 
several parts of the country, from the 
banks of the Krishna to Cape Comorin, 
is entrusted fo the caie of two titular 
archbishops, two titular bishops, and 
three bishops, in partibus^ with the 
title of Vicars Apostolic. 

The two archbishops are that of Goa, 
the metropolitau of all India, taking also 
the title of Primate of the Last, and that 
of Crangauore, on tlie Malabar coast. This 
last has been vacant these twenty years ; 
and the aVchbishopric has been, during 
this period, administered by a General 
Vicar appointed by the Metropolitan 
Archbishop of Goa. ^ 

The two bishoprics are, that of St. 
Thome near Madras, and that of Codiiii, 
both vacant also for a period of fifteen or 
.sixteen years ; the distracted state of Eu- 
lope not having yet allowed the court of 
Portugal to fill these three vacant sees. 
During the inten’al, the two latter are 
administered, a.s well as the former, by 
general vicars appointed by the Metropo- 
litan of Goa, who is now the alone sur- 
viving among the four titular bishops in 
India. 

These four titular bishops were at all 
times appointed by the court of Portugal ; 
which always claimed the right of ej^clp- 
aive patronage ou the religious affairs in 
India, and, at all times, endeavoured to 
prevent the Catholic princes of other na- 
tions from sending missionaries to this 
country. However, these pretdided rights 
were overlooked by the holy see, which, 
from the beginning, used its, paramount 
autJionty in spiritual affairs, and a[^int- 
ea bishops, in purtihus, witit vhe title of 
Vipers Anatolic, under the immediate 
authority of (be congregatlou De Propa- 
gwdH Vide, apd quite Indejiendent of the 
tftular b|shops appoihled in India by the 
court of IJartUgal. 

These vicars Apostolic liolding their 
ipiritiial authority immediately from the 
cougii'^tttirtn i>e PrbpHgtthdfl Fide, are 
three iu uumber in the Peninsula. One 
lives at Bombay; at Virapoly, 
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near Cochin ; and the last at Pondicheriy. 
Every one among them has a small body 
of missionaries, both Europeans and na- 
tive^, to visit and attend the congregations 
under his charge. The number of Euro- 
pean 'missionaries is, at present, very 
much reduced. The distracted state of 
Europe having prevented a new supply pf 
persons of tills deseription, during these 
past twenty-five years, all those sutwiving 
are old or infirm ; and the Catholic mis-* 
iiions in this country are threatened with 
a total extinction, by the want of Euro- 
pean missionaries ; the black cier^ now 
extant, being by all means unqualified to 
have the management of them, if left to 
their own resources. 

You see, therefore, that there are, in 
all, seven Catholic bishops in the Peninsu- 
la, to manage the business of the Catholic 
religion. 

To commence with the Metropolitan 
Archbishop of Goa. He has under his 
immediate jurisdiction the largest num- 
ber of Christians of every description. 1 
was credibly informed that they amounted 
to about 500,000 souls : and, when it is 
considered that four-fifths, at least, of 
the whole population in the Portuguese 
establishments • a^e Christians, and that 
out of about ^00,000 native Christians 
to be found in the island of Ccylou (which 
country is under bis spiritual jurisdie- 
tioii), 140,000 are of the Catholic persua- 
sion),* I am led to believe that this uum • 
her is not exaggerated. This arclibisbop 
has a ilumerous black clergy, educated In 
the seminaries at Goa, and composed of 
between two and three thousand Indian 
priests, monks, or friars. 

Next to the Archbishop pf Goa, comes 
the Archbishop of Craiiganore (vacant). 
His mission was also lloiirishiug seventy 
year.s back. He then reckoned under his 
jurisdiction, which extended to ; MA- 
dura, and other countries to the banks 
of the Krishna, abour200,()00 Neophites. 
At the present time, by the reasons stated 
in my former letter to a friend, this ilutn- 
ber is reduced to 35 or 40,000. 

The Bishopric of Cochin (nOw vacant) 
contains, as 1 understood, sdiout 30^000 
Christian Natives. 

The Bishopric of St. Thoip^, near Ma- 
dras, has under its jurisdiction about 
60,000 Christians, natives, half-cistes, 
&c. ^ 

Among the three Vicars Apostolic, who 
are independent of the titular bishops, 
and hold immediately their religious pow- 
ers from the congregation De Propaganda 
Fideai Howe, that living at .Bombay has 
the most scanty mission ; the number of 
Christians of every deScVlptipn, under hia 
jurisdiction, not excee ding I0,00Q> TMa 

thTTraiiinlng eo.tOp «f Jtbe CalVl^t 
pei-fiu&slon, xindei- the dlrtctloo of the winm, 
CiJvie»«t Mi^nerfei. . .. . ^ 

Voi. in. L 
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miasioa ia attended by Italian Carmelite 
friars. 

The Viear Apdstolic at Pondicherry, 
from whom I derive my spiritual powers, 
exercises his religious jurisdiction over 
the Carnatic, Mysore, and Northern Cir- 
cats ; and we reckon between 34 and 
36,000 native Christians under our con> 
trol. 

The mission under the control of 
h« Vicar Apostolic of Virapoly, near 
Cochin, is also managed by luilian 
Carmelite Friars. It is the most flou- 
risliiitg of the three, and extends chiefly 
to tlie Travancorc country. Tliis mis- 
sion reckons 80,000 native Christians, 
attended by about 100 native priests, edu- 
cated by the Italian Carmelites, at pre- 
sent three or four in number, in their 
seminary at Virapoly. 'fhis mission has 
under Its jurisdiction both Syriac and 
Latin priests, to officiate with the con- 
gn^lons of both rites settled in the 
Travancore country. This is the only 
mission in India in which converts are 
still made among tbe heathen inhabi- 
tants. 1 have it from good autliority, 
that between four and five hundred adult 
heathens are yearly christened in this 
mission : and that this number could be 
considerably increased, should the mis- 
•ionariea possess adequate means for the 
purpose. The cause of such extraordinary 
toooesses, which are, at the present time, 
■to be met with no where else in India, is 
the following : 

The Travancore country is chiefly iuha- 
hited by the tribe of Nairs, which is, of 
all tire castes of Indians, tbe most nice 
and severe about tlie ob^rvation of its 
usages aud regulations; and which, for 
the most trifling transgressions of the 
same, drives out of the caste the trans- 
gressors, without any hope of reconci- 
liation. These outcasts being, Uierefore, 
left without help or connexions in sodeiy, 
mfter their expulsion, and shunned by all, 
hare no other reeonree left than to be- 
come converts, either to Christianity or 
Afabomedanism, and they onltnarily em- 
Irrace this oonrae : yet the greater num- 
ber of these outcasts prefer Mahome- 
4aaisra Co Christianity ; Mabomedanism 
fiolding ont to them greater temporal 
advantages, and not imposing upon them 
«o many restraints as Chrisrianity. 

Since I am speaking abont the Cfaris- 
iians living in Tntvaocore, this will be 
the place to give you such information in 
my power, as you wish to have, on the 
Nestorian Congr^atioiis settled in that 
icountry, in addition to what I related 
ml the subject in my former letter to a 
friend. 

This sect, which has congregations of 
Its own pmuasion, to the nnmber of 
«bont 15,000 souls, in the Travancore 
country, '^stiU obstinately adheres to the 
^Kligious teoeOi held by the herwrclv 


Nestorius ; whose errors, condemned, i 
first, in tlie General Council of Ephesu 
and^ afterwards, in that of Cslcedon 
when renewed by Kutychis and Diosa 
rus, were the occasion of so many rel 
gious controvei*sies and animosities, ar 
excited so many troubles in the churcl 
ftom the fifth to the eighth century. 

Their leading error is, as you kno\ 
about the raysteiy of the Incaruaiioi 
They reject the authority of the first foj 
General Councils, which are, as yc 
know, the first of Nice, the first i 
Constantinople, that of Ephesus, and th 
of Calcedony , in which councils tl 
Christian faith upon the Incarnation w; 
clearly defined, and vindicated again 
the new-fangled doctrines of Ariiis, Ne 
torius, Eutychds, and other sectarie 
'lliey, of course, reject the three Creeds 
viz. that of Nice, the Apostles’ Greet 
and the Athana.sian Creed; all admith 
by both Catholics and Protestants. 

Their chief error, which tends to i 
less than to destroy all the economy i 
the mystery of the Incarnation, is i 
acknowledge two distinct and separai 
persons in Clirist. Botli the Catholic at 
Protestant faith, on this subject, is i 
admit, in Christ, two distinct nature 
inseparably united in a single person. 

The same errors arc, to this day, ol 
slinately upheld by the native Ncstoriai 
living in 'Fravancore. 

This sect has preserved the ecclesiast 
cal hierarchy, consisting of a patriard 
bishops, priests, and au inferior clerg 
The patriarch, to whom they own ob< 
dience in spiritual concerufs, styles hiu 
seif Patriarchof Baby Ion, and lives In Pei 
sia, in a place tbe name of which I hai 
forgotten.* Their bishops are delegate 
by him ; and have a paramount authoril 
over tlie inferior clergy oidaiued by then 
by the imposition of hands, &c. 

I cannot say how many sacramen 
they admit. J^mc of my informers sa 
five ; some four ; and some only three 
but they all agre^ that holy orders wei 
considered by them as a true sacrament 

Both the Catholic and Nestorian cler^ 
use the ancient Syriac language (now 
dead tongue), in their liturgy and re) 
gious ceremduies. 

The Nestorians had a native bishop ( 
their own tribe, who, labouring under 
mental infirmity, could not, on that a 
count, consecrate his successor before h 
death, which happened about ^five yea 
ago ; so that, to the past year, they we4 
yet without a bishop ; gs it was necessa 
for the person designated to fill this flii 
nity, to perform a journey to Persia, i 
order to receive the episcopal consecratio 
from their patriarch. 

( To be concluded in our neset.) 
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EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Extract of n Letter from St, Helena ydated 
on board the Crenville, 23rf Oef. 181G. 

I have just time to say we arrived 
Ijere this morning, after a very good pas- 
sage, considering the eastern route we 
came, having sailed from Macao the loth 
July, and were detained a few days for 
Lord Amherst’s dispatches, who then pro- 
ceeded on towards 'ru-chu-lee where he 
was to be met by some mandarins of 
high rank to conduct him to Pekin ; the 
Emperor had written a very favourable 
letter, Avhich was received by his Lordship 
while I was with him. The captain of 
tire siiip Birina is waiting for this.” 
Extract of a Letter from Macao^ dated 
15 if 4 Julyy IdlG. 

“ You may be anxious to hear some- 
thing about the embassy. The Emperor 
has given it a favourable reception ; but 
people’s expectations are raised too high 
ill England not to be disappointed. Jf it 
accomplish no more than Lord Macart- 
ney’s we shall be quite satisfied. Ixird 
Amherst llid not come into Macao roads, 
but joined Sir George Staunton off the 
Lema, where he had been for some days 
waiting bis Lordship’s ariival. ’fhey 
proceeded to Tien Sing in the piovinceof 
Pe-cby-ly about two days since. The de- 
tachment from the factoi7 consists of Sir 
George Staunton, Mr. Toone, and Mr. 
Davis, supracargoes ; Mr. Pearson, sur- 
geon, Mr. Morrison, interpreter, and a 
Mr. Manning.” 

FORT WILLIAM PRESIDENCY. 
Insurrection at Bareilly. — We have 
extracted from the Calcutta Gazette an 
account of a serious disturbance at Ba- 
reilly ; it is contained in a letter from an 
officer on the spot. 

“ Bareilly y 22d April. 

‘‘ You will no doubt be astonished to 
bear that a most sanguinary conflict took 
place here yesterday. T’be inhabitants of 
the city had for some time refused to pay 
the coutributions for defraying the ex- 
pense of the Chokidhari establishment ; 
and made the introduction of the arrange- 
ment a pretext for a general rising against 
the established airthorities. On tlie l6th, 
as Mr. Dumbleton was riding in the city, 
the mob attacked and killed two of hia 
horsemen j wheif he sent for a small 
party of the Provincial Battalion, who 
killed and wounded ten or twelve of the 
assailants. Some of the Moosulman Nu- 


wabs, and all the idle vagabonds in the 
place, immediately quitted their houses, 
and assembled at the Musjid in the old 
town.TwocompanieSjWith two six-pound- 
«rs, under Captain Bobcawen, were order-.. 


ed down to disperse them, but had in- 
structions not to fire unless the insurgents 
did so first. Captain Boscaweii moved 
late ill the night, and took his station 
close to the mob. In the morning the 
lioters had become so very numerous, 
that Captain B. although he found his 
position disadvantageous in several res- 
pects, did not venture to change it least 
the movement mieht bring on a general 
attack. During the 17th, the rebel party 
iucrcased hourly, and becurac very inso- 
lent to our officers and men. Several 
messages passed from them to the civil 
power, in which they held out such 
threats, tliat it was deemed necessai 7 to 
send an express for the part of Captain 
Cnnniiigham’s horse stationed at Moorad- 
abad. On the 1 8th, the insurgents were 
joined bj several tliousands of matchlock 
and swordsmen from Rampoor, Pillibeet, 
and the Nuwab’s provinces. Captain 
Boscaweii’s party consisted only of two 
hundred and seventy men of his own bat- 
talion, and about one hundred and twen- 
ty of the provincial battalion. An ex- 
press was therefore sent for the 1st bat- 
talion 13th ; and another for more troops 
from Futtighur. On the 20th the rebels 
were joined by about fifteen hundred Pu- 
thans armed with swords, from Pillibeet. 
They talkeil of attacking our detachment ; 
made the dispute appear a religious one ; 
planted four green standards, and posted 
strong picquets within tch yards of our 
men ; and told them that it was ridicu- 
culous to attempt to make any resistance. 
It was true, they said, we had two guns ; 
hut these they would take with the loss 
of fifty or sixty men. Captain Cunnings 
1mm had arrived here, with about four 
hundred and fifty men of his corps, on the 
morning of the 1 9th, after marching six- 
ty-four miles in fifteen hours ; and had 
been obliged to take up a position about 
half a mile in front of Captain Boscawen'S 
right flank.— Between them lay a wide 
plain interspersed with tombs j the whole 
of which was occupied by the rebels. It 
seems that they intended to attack our 
troops on the night of the 20th ; but found 
ihem too much on the alert. Early on 
the morning of the 2lst, they got intelli- 
gence of the approach of Major Richards* 
battalion, and knowing that it would be 
up by mid-day, they at six o’clock com- 
menced the business by killing young Mr. 
Leycester, who was walking unarmed be- 
tween one of their outposts and Captkfn 
Cunningham's station. — Previously to 
this, they bad never objected to our offi- 
cers piissing from one detachment to 
other. — They now began the general at* 
tack, and soon eurrounded Captain Boie 
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cawen’s small party, which consisted only 
of two huodrsd ami st^venty regulars, six- 
ty provincial*, and two guns. The at- 
tacking force amounted at least to five 
thousand matchlocks, seven thousand 
fiwo|>rUmeu, and a large body armed with 
sp^s and clubs. The detachment had 
scarcely been formed into a square, when 
the Puthaus, made a desperate charge, 
sword ill haiid, and had nearly succeeded 
in taking one ot the guns, having actually 
cul into the square, when Captain Bos- 
cawcu cheered our brave fellows, who 
soon drove them out with immense loss. 
Ci^ptain Cunningham, who had with him 
four hundred and fifty of his own corps, 
and sixty of the provincial battalion un- 
der its adjutant Lieutenant Lucas, at the 
saine time made a charge at a large body 
opposed to him ; but at first without suc- 
cep, the enemy being posted in a garden 
w^th a deep ditch around it. Lieutenant 
Lucaaat lengtJi succeeded with the Pio- 
rincials, who behaved in the most gallant 
style. Indeed it was remarked by every 
officer, that no troops were seen to sur- 
pass them in the use of the bayonet. 
Capmin Boscayen now ordered a compa- 
ny of the 27 th to storm a grove surround- 
ed by a brick wall, in which the insur- 
genis were in great force. Our noble 
lads succeeded, and kept possession of it 
in spite of three desperate attempts of the 
enemy to retake it. Here sad havoc was 
made amongst them. After an hour aud 


The Commander in Chief has at length 
been put in possession of par- 

ticulars relative to the conduct of the 
different detachments of troi ps engaged 
with the insurgents at Bareilly, ou the 
2lst of April, and his Lordship has pecu- 
liar satisfaction in pronouncing, 
intrepidity and discipline sliewn ou, the 
occasion reflect the highest honour ou 
both officers and men. 

Captain BoM’Hwen, commanding, thq 
field on the day, displayed eminent jn^C- 
ment, as well as exepiplary valour, Tlie 
zealous courage manifested by Lieutenants 
Vetch, Hayes, and Hogan, worthily emu- 
lated % the native officers, non commis- 
sioned officers, and sepoys of the detatjh- 
nient of the 2d battalion, 27tli Native 
Infantry, has added fresh laurels to the 
trophies which before distinguished that 
respectable coips. Major Hearsay and 
Lieut Smith, formerly of Skinner’s Ca-* 
\alry, who volunteered their sci vices with 
this detachment, have, by their exertions, 
entitled themselves to participate in his 
triumph. 

Though the animationjand the firmness 
of altdchment with which Captain Cun- 
ningham inspired the portion of RoltiHa 
cavalry under his command, is the best 
paneayriC of Tiis own behaviour, the Com- 
mander in Chief cannot forbear Indulging 
himself in applauding the vigour and de- 
cision exhibited by Captain Cunningham, 
Lieutenant Turner of the 28tli Native In- 


a quarter’s hard wo»k, our fellows set 
fife to the huts of, the old town, on which 
the rebels gave ground in every direction, 
and fit icpgtii retreated to the new city. 
Qi^r Iqss of course has been very severe : 
hnt| 1 am happy to say, wc have not an 
officer killed or wounded. The enemy 
must have had at least five hundred and 
4|!ty killed^ apd eight or nine hundred 
wounded. Had the rascals succeeded, 
every. Eurojpean in the city would have 
murdered. The arrival of Major 
B|j||tiarda’ b^ittalioa, which marclipd sixty- 
fqtjjf Hailes with its guus in thirty-seven 
hpura, prevented them fium rallying — 
&tfd quiet, if not peace, was restored to 
the city.” 

letters from Bareilly of the I4t|i May, 
that tbe tranquillity of the city 
iimined undisturbed, and that a com- 
mfssidn ha^ bwn appointed to try the 
prisoners secured during tbe insurrection 
of .the 2lst April. Tbe gentlemen of the 
ciyil service resident at that station have. 
With a most becotping feeliqgof liberality, 
rgi^ a .subseriptiopt to provide for the 
fmpies of all who fkW in the actiqu, aud 
rmlved on presenting a sabre to 
.the pfficefs epgagedi as a .faint 
pi t.beU gratitude for their distin- 
fegvi#^ ou ,t)iat, trying opeqsion. 

^ Co^iwmder in Chie^ datoL J'ort 


fantry, and Lieutenant E. C. Sneyd of the 
3d Native Infantry, who had offered their 
voluntary assistance, rendered it in a man- 
ner which meets with due estimation from 
the Commander in Chief. The native 
commissioned and non-coinmisioncd offi- 
cers and men, in addition to the boast of 
brilliant spirit shewn by tiitm on this oc- 
casion, liave to pride themselves on tbe 
generous disdain with which they spurned 
all the artful hut impudint seductions 
employed to debauch them from their duty. 

This honourable devqtiou was equally 
shewn by part of the Bareilly Piovincial 
Battalion, which, notwithstanding its ha- 
bitual ties with those wIk) were ai rayed 
in opposition to the British colours, loyally 
dlschai-ged its engagements to the state. 

Lieutenant Lucas, whose ability con- 
ducted them, and whose bravery was their 
example, must have been doubly gratified 
by seeing that, it was as impracticable, to 
shake their fidelity as their Courage. Con- 
duct as truly uoble, as this inflexible. ad- 
herence of the twtf last-mentioned corps 
to their standards, willmat fail to, meet a 
flattering reword. The unconquerable 
steadiness with whieb the Odlundauze 
stood to the cannon, gave them ibmr. . fuU 
share in the honour of the day, 

Jayepur /Iq?fl.^Akhbara from Holjkar’f 
camp relate , a number of trifling skir^ 
mishes of tbe outposts of the ooBtendhig 
parties, at JogetBiogb^ 



and Amir Klia» ; but from other floury 
we are favoured with important mtelh- 
ffence froui that quarter. 

During the eaily part of that month. 
Meer Khun put hfs threat of beleaguering 
the city of Jypoor iuto execution ; and on 
the morning of the 12th, the day in which 
our private advices commence, we find 
him pushiug the siege with as much acti- 
vity as the uuwieldiiiess ot his means, and 
• the uuflkilfulness of his engineers, would 
admit. He was, in co-opeiation with 
Raja liahadoor and Colonel Muhabut 
Khan, engaged during nearly the whole of 
this day in superintending the construc- 
tion of his batteries. In the evening these 
chiefs advanced close to the walls of the 
city, and much firing from the artillery on 
both sides took place. A secomi battery 
was opened near a place named Decnah 
Ram’s Gulden, 'flie troops of Jyimor, 
being much in arrears, were clamorous 
for pay, and obstinately refused to go to 
battle without a previous compliance witlK 
their deiuaiids. Manjee Dass assureir 
them that ineasuies would be immediately 
taken to satisfy them Information was 
this day received that .lysing Uaog- 
ghurwalu, had captured the citvufSheo- 
poor, and placed John Baptiste, its late 
pos.sessor, in close confinement. Sheo- 
poor was foimcrly occupied by Jysing 
Raogo.— On the I4th, Raja Buhadoor and 
Jnmshcd Khan advanced to attack Rao 
Chand Singh, the Jypoor commander in 
chief; while Muhabut Khan engaged 
Manjee Dass, the Buhkshec. Umcr Khan 
rejnained at Dougvee observing the action. 

A heavy fire of artillery was maintained 
some time. The position of Hao Chand 
Singb was three times furiously assaulted 
by the united divisions of Raja Buhadoor, 
Jumshed Khan, and Mahubut Khan, who 
were successively repulsed with great loss. 
Mahuhut Khan’s horse suffered very se- 
verely. Meanwhile Jumshed Khan’s ca- 
valry gained possession ot Manjee Dass 
garden, from which they were shortly 
driven with great slaughter by the Nagiihs 
or naked fakeers, in the sei-vice of 
Singh, Jumshed Khan having however 
come up with a reinforcement of 3000 
men and thrpe pieces of cannon, succeeded 
in retaking and keeping this long-disputed 
post. The engagement lasted six hours, 
awl the firing from the batteries was kept 
up during the night. Next morning 
Umper Khan renewed the attack in two 
diviflions. One of these composed of 
Jumshed KJian and Rtdft Buhadoor's> 
forces, be hSded in person, and assaulted 
tbe post of Rao Chand Singh with great 
impetiiouty. ^fhere was mutb close fight- 
ing. with swords, muskets, and daggers v 
but owing l;o the great bravery of the Rao 
of. the Naguha,, the Meer’s ttoops could 
make.noiitnpres&ioQ) and. after four times 
ippeatiogtbe attack, wta-e forced to with- 


n 

draw to their own encampment, leaving 
four hundred men on the field. The other 
division was led by Mahabut Khan, and 
was beaten with equal gallantry by Man- 
jee Dass. The loss on tiie side of Jypoor 
amounted only to two hundred men. It 
is said, that the Muharaja haying ascend* 
ed the Hung Muliul, viewed the baUl^ 
from afar, — Our accounts ch )60 iu tho 
following initniier, and we cannot h^p re- 
gretting that tley should abrupUy break 
off at a moment of such critical import- 
ance : Uineer Khan has encamped in 

the garden of Bai ejee Sahib, and intend* 
to sioim. Rao Chand Singh having re- 
ported to Manjee Dass, tliat he required 
a reinforcement, the latter went to his 
battery and sent him two guns and some 
Naguhs. Mimth Khan, a companion ot 
Hao Chund Singh, is killed in action.” 

Akhbars subsequently leave the Raja’s 
tent, surrounded by groups of disaffected , 
officers, who have again liad lecoorso to 
the proce.^s of setting Dhurna to extort a 
scanty supply of money from their Im- 
poverished master. Accustomed to ob- 
serve the extreme irregularity of the na- 
tive courts, in paying the salaries of their 
retainers, we hail no idea that this system 
could have been carried to such an ex- 
tent, as iu the case before us The Rani 
confesses that the whole of the army, offi- 
cers, and soldiers, are creditors tor thirty- 
seven mouths’ pay, during which period 
they have only received a few casual sums, 
unwillingly doled out lor the purpose of 
quelliug seditious movements. The Mah- 
ratta horse, indeed, having grants of 
laud, may not be in so great want ; but 
the riiudoostani troopers and Pindaree 
hordes, being soldiers of fortune, mainly 
depend u|M)n theirdaily gains. Starvation 
is found a most effectual disperser ofsuch 
ill organized forces. Umeer Kbau is in 
the mean time endeavouring to subsist 
his followers by a precarious subsistence 
ravaged from the wasted province of Jy- 
poor, The district of Uj urdul was. plun- 
dered by his personal troops, whilst he 
was negociating a treaty of offence and 
defence with Lukmun Singh of Leekar. 

Another division of the Afghan forces, 
commanded by Mahtab Klian, was sta* 
tiuiied more to the southward in the vi- 
cinity of Hindouu ; and hart defeated the 
troops of the Raja of Kuroutee, and ob- , 
tained a ransom of seven thousand rupees 
from that chief. Jumsher Kban again, 
after pluudering Dhubra, pait of the Jy- 
poor Ranee's patrimony, hart established 
his head quarters at Sambhur, to the east 
of the capital. The Raja remains cooped 
up in his palace, wasting his time in use- 
less exdamations against the unmerited 
cruelty of his fortune, and in devising 
vain expedients for the expulsion of his 
numerous enemies. The few tr^i^ which 
he has left are in a starving cowBtWn, aud 
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-desertion is become frequent amongst 
them.— The negociations between Run- 
jeet Sing and the Nabob of Mooltan were 
Still on foot, when our letters were closed 
at Umrutser on the 10th Majr. — The 
Mooltan envoy, on the part of his princi- 
pal, had agreed to the payment of a fur- 
ther sum ot 60,000 rupoes ; and had gone 
with Runjeet’s Deewan, Rhowanee l)a?s, 
to the capital in order to presH the matter. 
Meanwhile Runjeet pushed the iiegoeia- 
tions by w’arlike movements, and bold 
threats of every description. He had even 
proposed the siege of Mooltan to a mili- 
tary council ; hot was detened by the ad- 
vice of his oflicers, who dreaded the effect 
of the extreme heat on the army. A 
skirmish had taken pluce, but without 
Kunjeet’s a|>piobatioii, in which about 
sixty men ^ereliilled and w'onnded. This 
ambitious Piinee appears determined that 
he shall have neither lival nore(|nal in his 
neighbourhood. No sooner had he bi ought 
the disputes with Mooltan to a favourable 
hearing, than he disjtafched an oflicer to 
claint tribute from Mohiimmtd Khan, 
Nabob of Rhukur. This spirik‘<l chief 
replied, that he had never acknowledged 
any superior, and would not do so now, 
but that he was very willing to inter- 
change presents for the purpo.se of esta- 
blishing friendship. Runjeet immediately 
oixlered Dhokul Singh, and a division of 
the army, to cross the Numoon and lay 
'•iege to his fort. Meanwhile, however, 
the Nabob died, and was replaced by hi.s 
grandson Slier Khan. Runjeet then sent 
a messenger to condole with his successor, 
and present to him a caparisoned horse, 
and several honoraiy robes ; at the .'same 
time that he ordered him to deliver np a 
lac of rupees without delay — a refined 
ipeeies of bai barons policy, which the 
young man will not fail to repay, it helms 
any portion of his grandfather's spirit, 
and his character cone^pond with his 
name. — It was rumoured at Lalior, that 
the two brotheis, Futtih Khan, Vizier of 
Cabool, and Mohummud Useem Khan, 
Governor of Caslimeer, had after a long 
feud been reconciled ; and that the latter 
was collecting the revenue of that deliglit- 
fid province, of which fifteen lacs would 
go to the Vizier, and ten lacs to Runjeet. 
'fhe iMter part of the story is not en- 
titled to credit. 

BOMBAY. 

On the 7th July la.^t, the church at 
Bombay, which was constructed above a 
century ago, was solemnly consecia cd by 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and dcu:cated 

to 8t. Thomas. 

CEYLON. 

The Dutch inhabiti.uts of Columbo have 
declared their intention of liberating the 
children of their slavt s horn on, or subse- 
quent to, the last anniversary of the Prince 
Regent’s birth-day — a most noble eulo- 
gium and homage to the principles of 


benev olence and justice, which at present 
characterise the British nation. 

LONDON. 

Seringapatam Medals. — Those medals, 
which were voted by tlie Company to the 
ti oops employed at the capture of Serin- 
gapatani, and which remain undistnbiited 
in India, are to be sent home for the pur- 
po.se of being delivered to those officers of 
his Majcsty'.s and the Company's army 
engaged in that Important service, who 
have since returned to England. 

We have mneh satisfaction in calling 
the attention of our readers helouging to 
tlic Company's military service, to the 
le.solution of the Couit ot Directors, in 
which they determined to grant medals 
and badges for niilitaiy services of dis- 
tinguishcfl merit.— We lefer to the Debate 
at pave 6, '> of this number, for particulars* 

The Directors of the East India Com- 
pfiny, with a liberality according with 
tlieir geiieiii! practice, with a laudalde de- 
sire to alJe^ iate the pre-.-uireof the present 
moment, have ileterniiiied to retain in 
tlieir employ, dtuiug the winter, upwards 
of five bundled exda labourers, who, but 
for .such humane considciation, would 
have been disc barged, 'lliese int*n arc 
in addition to above two thousand five 
bundled labourers on the Company’s 
regular e.‘<labli.sliment. 

In addition to ibis, we esteem it a jus- 
tice to add, that Messrs'. Fox and Co. of 
Wellington, have contracted to supply the 
East India Company with a quantity of 
woolli'jis, at a price producing hut little 
profit to thcmselve.'*, but providing em- 
ployment to the labouring poor of that 
town till about tlic end of Match. 

Capt. F. Buchannn, late Commander of 
the H.C.'s shipPerseverance, haslieeu ap- 
pointed by the Court of Directors, Marine 
Stoiekceper at Bombay, on the death of 
Mr. Lukey. 

LONDON GAZETTE. 

The Prince Regent has gi anted to Earl 
Moira the dignities of Viscount Earl and 
Marquis of (he Tnited Kingdom, by the 
title.s of Viscount Loudon, Earl ofRaw- 
doij, and Marquis of Hastings. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent has been pleased in the name and 
on the behalf ot his Majesty, to appoint 
Major-General Sir DavidOehterlony, Bart, 
and Knight Commander of the Most Ho- 
nour, able Military Order of the Bath,, to 
he a Knight Grand Cross of the said Most 
Honourable Military Order. ^ 

Lieut. Col. Burnett and Lieut. CoL 
O’Halloran of the Hon. Company's Bengal 
Military Establishment, are ajipointed 
Companions of the OrdeT of the ^th. 

Brevet.— Capt. J. Salmond, of the H. 
E. India Company’s .service, to be Major' 
in the East indies only. Major J. Sal* 
mond, of the H. E. India Comp’s Service, 
to be Lieut. Col. in the East Indies only. 
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EXPOnTS FROM CALCUTPA. 


Statmtnt shemug the quantities and 
value of GowH exported from GalnUtUy 
bg tea, in themonth of March, 1816. 

Mds, Srs. C. 

• Indigo 20,4 W 18 8^ 

Silk 619 7 5 

Coitou, 

To London 936 23 0 

Ditto China . . 45,360 36 2 
Ditto IMe of France 2 16 0 0 


Ditto l^adang, . . 

. 204 20 9 

— 

46,917 39 2 

Piece Gpods, 

Pieces. 

To London 


Ditto Lisbon .. . 


New York 


Boston 

44,512 

Providence 

4.3,210 

talent 

21,352 


2,24,238 


Md.s. Srv C. 

.Sngar 


Saltpetre ........ 


Safflower 

547 35 7 

Lac Dye 

25 19 14 

Shell Lac 

727 22 0 

Seed Lac 


,Pi*pper 

1270 6 7 


Imported from the interior of the counlft 
in March, 1816. 


Indigo, 354 Chests, 
Wg. Fv. Mdp. 

Lac Lake, 45 Chests 
Wg. Bazaar Mds. 


J.... 1,585 19 
}.. .. 67 20 0 


Large quantities of Cotton, it is ex- 
pected, will be exported this year, from, 
Calcutta to Canton. The following are 
said to betlie vessels freighted for China, 


partly with this article.— 

Fame, with .5,000 baleft. 

Earl Kellie, | .1- | ~ 4,000 

lllucher, i ^ J — 4,500 

^General Palmer, ! — 3,000 

Pascoc, j I — ' 5j000 

Bombay Ca.stle, J ^ — 5,000 

Success, 3,o00 

Anti, 3,000 

Catherine, .3,000 

Gener.'iJ lirown, 2,200 

Re.souice, 3,000 

Hope, 5,000 

Frances Charlotte, 4,000 

Forbes, 4^500 


'Fo this may be added, fiom Bombay, 
.30,000 bale.s in the Honourable Company’s 
ships ; ami 25,0o0 in private ships ; mak- 
ing the whole export this year, about 
134,5)00 bales, whicli may be valued at 
nearly a erorc of rupees. 


COLLEGE AT FORT WILLIAM. 


We are enabled to give a list, according 
fo the latest report of the students at 
the College of Fort William, who were 
found qualified to enter upon public .ser- 
vice.— Messrs, Macnaughton, Dick, C.i- 
vaadish, Monckton, Danlze. B. I'aylor, 
1). C, Smyth, N. Smith Maddock, Glass, 
Dale, Nisbet, Murray, Walker, R. J. 
Taylor, Lind, Boddam, Ward, Creighton. 

The following extracts from reports 
of the Committee at the College at Fort 
William, on the examination of Lieute- 
nant Smith, in Persian, and of Lieute- 
nants Young and Rankin, and Fiiisign 
Prescott, in the Hindustani language, have 
been published in the Government Ga~ 
zette at Madras. 

Report <Vited 3d May, 1816:— Lien- 
tenant Young speaks the (Hindustani) 
language with great fluency; and fo 
many of the questions put to him bv the 
Munshi, he leplied at considerable 
length, displaying in his answers a ready 
«M»mand of words, and an accurate 
wwwledge of the idiom, Hw acquire- 


ments ill irauslatiou were not inferior 
to tlio.se di.splayed in his conversation. 
The version into liimliistani wa.s exe- 
cuted with extreme elegance, and with so 
much accuracy, tliat we were not able trt 
discovTr a single, orthographical error in 
the whole rompo-sition. The trails) atioir 
into English was equally credible to Mr. 
Young’s abilities and exertions. We 
have, therefore, gieat satisfaction in de- 
livering our opinion that this gentleman- 
i.s eminently entitled to the u.sual hono- 
rary reward to which wc beg leave to 
rccomraeiul him accordingly.” 

Heport dated 22d May. — “ In the more 
easy task of translating from the native 
into tlic English language, these three 
gentlemen were equally successful— they 
translateii the several tasks assigned them 
with entire accuracy, and with a perfect 
knowledge of the tenor of tlie original. 
The translation of LieuteuijniiSmilh, from 
English into Persian, calls for a higher 
tribute of praise than can be awarded 
to accuracy only. It was a moat elegant 
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paraphrase of a very simple fable from 
Pilpay, and abounded in all those terms 
of expression to which the natives affix 
a .value when expressing themselves in 
tlie Persian language. Had the colloquial 
powers of Lieutenant Smith been equal 
to his skill in translation we should have 
had no hesitation in placing him \ery 
high among the first ot those who have 
come before us. Lieutenant Smith’s style 
in conversation, however, is far from 
defective, and his pronunciation is not 
liable to any particular objection.” 

“ The translations of Lieut. Riinkin 
aud Kusigu Prescott into Hindustani 
were executed in a very respectable style, 
wliicb, without holditn^ forth any claims 
to distinuuished elegance, possessed the 
substantial merit of being extremely clear 
and intelligible. Mr Prescott’s transla- 
tion was without a fault, and Lieut. 
Kankin’s exhibited very few, and those 
of a trifling description. 

** lu the colloquial part of the ex- 


amipatiou, Lieut. Eankiu was sufficiently 
successful, and Ensign Prescott particu- 
larly so ; and adverting to the very short 
period whicli has elapsed since tlie ar- 
rival of the latter in the country, aud 
the still shorter term of his studies, (only 
nine months) we cannot forbear express- 
ing our high sense of the talents aud 
assiduities, whicli have led to such ac- 
quirements in a space of time so compara- 
tively trifling. The result of our examina- * 
tioii is, that we consider these three 
gentlemen particularly entitled to l^e 
usual honorary reward, to which we beg 
leave to recommend them accordingly,” 
The Governor in Council has conferred 
on Lieut. Smith of 24th regiment Native 
Infiintry, the further reward established 
by the general order of 17th Nov. l8l‘2, 
for his proficiency in the Persian lan- 
guage, and the usual donation for the 
acquirement of the Hindustani, on Lieu- 
tenants R. Young and A. Rankin, aud 
Ensign F. A. Prescott. 


CIVIL COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 


Wr. have been favoured with the follow- 
ing account of the proceedings at Hert- 
ford College, on the 19lh of December, 
when a deputation of the Court of Direc- 
tory visited that institution, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the College 
Council as to the result of the general ex- 
amination of the students then recently 
concluded, and of presenting the prizes 
awarded to such of the students as had 
distinguished themselves. 

The deputation on their arrival at the 
college proceeded to the council room, 
wliere the under-mentioned documents 
wdre laid before them. 

A report on the state of the discipline 
and literature of the college. 

The several examination lists. 

A list of the students who had been 
awarded prizes, and had obtained otlier 
honourable distinctions at the late ex- 
aihinatioD, and 

A list of the twelve best Persiap 

writers. , » . *1. 

A list of the students then leaving the 
college for India, with the rank assigned 
to each by the allege council, according 
to his Vndustry, proficiency, and general 
good behaviour. 

The report afforded the deputation very 
great aadsfactioii *, It appearing thereby 
that tha college exhibited a gratifying 
• ipect of projjritty and order, ami that the 
term then on the point of conclusion bad 
hetti temarkabte for ,a praiseworthy kpirit 
industry aud emulation, tlm evidence 
^ which was fomnl in the honourable 
OQd distinguished attainments of many 


individuals, in the various departments of 
literature in which the students aie in- 
structed. 

’fhe Oriental visitor also bore testi- 
mony to the veiy great proficiency which 
some of the students had made that term, 
in the Oriental languages. 

’Hie deputation had fhus the gratifica- 
tion of leatning, that the institution was 
rewarding the enlightened liberality of its 
fohhders, by forming habits of applica- 
tion, aud laying foundations of know- 
ledge, which could not but highly conduce 
to the honour and prosperity 6f the Corn- 
pauy’s service. 

The deputation afterwards proceeded 
to the hall, where the students had pre- 
viously bceti assembled, and the follow- 
ing proceedings took ^ilace 

The clerk to the committee of (»il^ 
read the list of the students, to whom 
prizes and other honourable distinotiona 
had been awarded, ay well as a list of l|ie 
twelve best Persian writes, both of whloa 
lists are annexed to this account. 

Mr. Charles James Barnett, a 84»denit 
In Ills 8e<»Dd term, read an English 
of his own composition, the subject crf 
which was as follows Tfiq causes ot 
the superiority of Great ftritain Ufe no 
less moral than poliUcal j’ ^ in whicir^)9t 
gentleman displayed a considerable ahjWP 
of talent. 

Beading gnd tiritpsl^tingin the 3s®aci5^» 
Bengalese, Arabic, 

stanihmffuag^ took place, in whiek.fw 
several studpnts, who, in cPPSSftucaoeiOf 
their merits were sdected for tkal pdr- 
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pose, acquitted themselves to the great 
satisfaction of the deputation. 

S|)ecimens of Oriental writing were 
exhibited. 

Prizes were presented agreeably to the 
list hefore-mentioned. 

The clerk read the rank of the students 
leaving college this term, as settled by the 
council, &c. 

• The business of the day terminated 
with the Chairman (T. Reid, E.sq.) ad- 
dresssing the students to the following 
effect : — 

He said, this was the second time he had 
had the honour to adilress that respected 
and interesting assemblage — respected 
from the character, the talents, .and su- 
perintendiince of the prineipal and pio- 
fessors, and the Oriental visitor; and 
iJiteresiing from the oeenpatious, the pro- 
gress, and the prospects of the students. 

He stated, that it was witli regret that 
he had to remai k upon some it regularities 
on the part of S(une of the students, in 
not attending at chapel and ehcwheix'; 
hut with that exception, which he trnsfetl 
would not be necessary to reniaik upon 
on any future occasion, it was a somee of 
great satisfaction to the other nienibers 
of the committee of directors and himself, 
to receive such favourable accounts of the 
good order and morality which prevailed, 
and to learn, aild to observe, that such 
great progress had been made in thegene- 
ral literafiiie of the college ; but especially 
in the acquirement of the native languages, 
nliieh must prn\e in the future situation of 
the students of the utmost use and impor- 
tance. He was particularly desirous of 
marking his sense of the attainments of M r. 
Ronidcrsoti and Mr. I\lon is in the Sanacrlt, 
and lamented that the rules of the college 
did not permit prizes to be awauied to 
them on that point. They might Le as- 
sured, however, of the C''SeiUial u>e this 
additional acipiircment miglitbc to them, 
and he exhorted the other young gentle- 
Jiien to follow their examjile. 

To those who had yet some time to re- 
main in the college, he anxiously and 
earnestly rtconimended to continue move 
and more in the pursuit of tlm advantages 
which they had in part aequiied, and in 
that orderly and moral conduct on which 
Le had i)reviousIy remarked. 

To those who wei;e about td depart, 
wauyof whom had markedly distinguish- 
ed themselves, he advised in terms of 
energy the use ^ud reiuetubrance of the 
excellent education they had received, 
and as they were now to cmbai k on the 
wide Qceau of life, he trusted they wonld 
desen'e, an<l he earnestly hoped they 
would receive, the countenance mid pro- 
tection of a bei^eficent Providenqq. 

Jmtie Jour/h^^fo* ^2* 
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Prizes and Honourable Distinctions 
awarded at the public EA'amination 
at the East India CollegCy December 

me. 

FOURTH TERM. 

1. Mr. Andrew Robertson, medal in 
law, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

2. Mr. Daniel Eliott, medal in political 
economy, and with great credit in other 
deparl riients. 

3. Mr. Chailes Fraser, prize in Benga- 
lese, and In'ghly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

4. Mr. Thomas Randall Wheatley^ 
highly distinguished, and a prize awarded 
hy special vote of council for his general 
industi/ and proficiency. 

5. Mr. Lcstock Robert Reid, medal in 
classics, medal in mathematics, medal in 
Persian, prize of hooks in Hindustaimi, 
first prize in drawing. 

d, Mr. George Stanley Hooper, prize 
for Pcisian willing, second prize in draw- 
ing, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

7. Mr. J<»]in Collins Munro, medal iti 
Sanscrit, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

THIRD TERM. 

Mr. Charles Crawford Parks, prize ia 
classics, prize in French, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Mr. (Jeorge James Morris, prize in 
political economy, ia history, in mathc- 
nialics, in Peisian, and highly distin- 
guished in other deparlments. 

Ml. Henry Smith Boulderson, prize ia 
Bengalese, and highly distinguished ia 
other departments. 

Mr. George Cle:k, piize in law. 

Mr. Alexaudtr Fairlic Bruce, prize iu. 
Hindustauni, and with great credit 
other depaitments. 

SECOND TERM. 

T'lr. John Seymour Kenric Biscoe, prize 
in history, prize in classics 
Mr. Charles James Barnett, medal for 
an Knglish essay. 

Mr, Henry Fetherstou, prize in mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Sydenham Clarke, prize in law, 
prize iu French, and with great credit 
in other departments. ^ 

Mr, Colin Lindsay, prize in Perbimi, 
prize in Hindustauni, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, prize in 
Bengalese, and highly distinguished ia 
other departments. 

FIRST T^M. 

Mr. John Pollard Willoughby, jrrize 
Persian, prize in Hindustaui^i. 

VOL. Ill Ms 
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Mr. Gcdrgc Robert Gosling, prize in 
clafssica. 

Mr. William Rmkea CInvke, piizo in 
Bengalese, tliini pri/j iti <lrawi»g. 

Mr. Jolurfi'otler, prize iu matlieniatics, 
and highly dls-tinguislicd. 

Mr. Willi.nn Ihury Okedon, prize in 
French. 

'J'lie following students were highly dis- 
tinguished : — 

Mr. Johu Caniphcll, 

Mr. William Page, 

Mr. Lcstock l)avie.s, 

Mr. William Gordon. 

The following .student^ p.wcd the ex- 
amination with great credit : — 

Mr. Richard Woodwaid, 

Mr. Coi neliiis* Cardew, 

Mr. Robert Harlow, 

Mr. Fredeiick Currie. 

Mr. Maclean was first of his class in 
Sanscrit, and with great progress ; hut 
forfeited the prize for want of g<H)d pro- 
Bcieucy in ofher deparlmenfs, according 
to the regulations of the Ccdlege. 

Mr. Dampier would have had great 
«re(lit, but lost this distinction by giving 
up the department.s of Hiudustauni and 
Bengalese. 

List of the hest Persian Jf'riters, 

Mr. Hooper, 

Mr. Cardevv. 

The undermeutioned .students, being of 
liqualniei it, arealpliabt'tically arranged : — 


Me8si*tj. Rrnee, Clarke, Davison, Davis, 
Grote, Hodgson, Held, Shore, Smith, 
Temple, Wdlock. 

The foregoing account of the proceed- 
ings at Hertford College, on the IPtbof 
la.st month, seems of itself to furnish no 
slight vindication of that Institution from 
the reflections which have been cast upon 
if, by persons who reprc.sent it a.s an nn-^ 
interrupted scene of riot and disorder, 
and a.s not answering any of the purpose# 
for which it was founded. 

Having likewise bteu favoured with the 
rank of the students now about to pro- 
ceed to India, as fixed by the College. 
Council, we beg leave to lay the same 
l)cfore onr readers. 

lienifal 'Students. C/cm.—Mr, 

Fra/er. 

2rf CUtss. — Mr. Campbell, Mr. Wood- 
ward, Mr. Turner, 

:\d Clast. — Mr. Townsend, Mr. Franco. 

Madras Students b/ Class. ^Mr. 
Mmiro, Mr. Whcatly, Mr. Elliott. 

2d Clast . — Mr. Robertson, Mr. Hooper, 
Mr. Willock. 

'^d (-'to.?.— Mr. Gordon, Mr. Hiiddlea- 
tou, Mr. Grant, Mr. Davison, Mr. Cle- 
ment son. 

Jlombo}/ Students, Class. — Mr. 
Restock Robert Reid, Mr. George Giberne. 

3d Class. — Mr. Richard Torin, Mr. 
John Forbes, Mr. Richard Mills, Mr. 
Chiulfs Maitland Rushby, Mr. Edward 
Bridgman Mills. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


APPOINTMFNTS AT FORT WILLIAM. 

March 16, 1816,— The Honourable Ed- 
#nrd Gardner, Resident at the court of 
fbe Rajah of Nipaul. 

Mr, GernM Wellesley, First Assis- 
tant to the Resident at the court of the 
Rajah of Nipaul. 

March 2yth, 1816.— Mr W. 0. Sal- 
mon, a Member of theBoaid of Revenue. 

Mr. A, Wright, Collector of Shalijehan- 
pore. 

Sir F. Hamilton, Bart, ditto Benare". 

Mr. W, Rennell, Deputy ditto of Go- 
vernment Customs town Duties at 
Benares. 

Mr. C. W. Steer, Collector of Bhaugul- 
pore. 

Mr, A Campbell, ditto of Midnapore. 

Mr. M. Ricketts, ditto of Goruckpore, 

Mr. H. G. Christian, ditto of Agrali. 

Mr. R. Barlow, ditto of Government 
(lustoms and Town Duties atFurruckabad. 

* Mr. P. Y. XJndsay, Assistant tp the 
Collector of Tirhoot. 

April 19, 1616.«<MrJBenja]niaTuc](er^ 
IJolIector of Jesiore. 


April 6, 1816, — Mr. Benjamin Taylor, 
Assistant to the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade in the Commercial Department. 

CEYLON. 

W. Tolfrcy, Esq. to he Chief Transla-' 
tor to Governor, vice the Honourable J. 
D’0)ly, resigned. 

S. Shiwers, Esq. to be Revenue Agent 
for the Interior. 

S. D. Wilson, Esq. to be Tliird Assis- 
tant to the Residenr, and Judicial Agent 
and Magistrate of Kandy. 

CALcurrA. 

17tii Light Dragoons.— Troop Quarter 
Master Thomas Nicholson, to be Cornet 
without purchase, (vice 1'. McKenzie, re- 
moved to the 24th Light Dragoons) 25th 
March, i8l6. 

24 th Light Dragoons. Cornet R.J.Shaw. 
to be Lieutenant without purchase, vic« 
E. Picard, resigned.— 1st March, 18 16. 

25 th Light Dragoons.— Cornet Charles 
WeiUcrall, from the 8th Light Dragoon^ 
to be Lieutenant without 'purchase, tic* 
H. C. Amiel, removed to the t;th Light^^ 
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J7ih Foot. — Ensign M. Mulkinn, to 
l)e Lieuteuant without piirchatie, vice H. 
Laclila?!, promoted. — Ist Fcburaiy, 1H16. 

24ili Foot.— Fnsign John Normau, to 
be liieuteuant without purchase, vite 
Jlu^sell, (lecca^e:!.— 2lvt November, 181.'). 

olilli Fool. — EJisigii J. F. Macklcau, to 
be Lieutenant without puicliase, vice E. 
Mitchell, deceased.— 2()ih February, 181 6. 

84th Foot. — Eiisik'u George 14) tie, to 
Ant Lieutenant without piuchase, vice 11. 
tScott, resigned. — 1st March, 1816’. 

Ensign il. VV. Hum, to bo Lieiitenaut 
without piircluise, vice .lames Hing.stoii, 
discharged by the sentence of a Geueral 
Court Martial. — 2d March, 18l6. 

87th Foot. — Lieutenant J. Turner, to 
be Captain of a Company without pur- 
chase, vice VV. King, (lccea.sed. — 20th 
Marcli, 1816. 

Ensign O’Grady, to be Lieutenant with- 
out puichase, viee S. Maiuey, decea.sed, 
— ilL-t January, 1816. 

89th Foot. — Lieutenant R. Slicehy, to 
be Captain of a Company without pur- 
cliase, vice ()ake.s, promoted. — 1st Jan. 
1816. 

Ensign J. Oughtoii, to be Lieutenant 
witliout purchase, vice R. Sheeby, pro- 
moted.— ditto. 

B7tU Foot. — N. B. For M. V. Lloyd, 
Gent, to be Ensign without purcliuse, vice 
J. Carroll promoted J read [I. V. Lloyd, 
Gent, to be Ensign without purchase, 
vice O’Grady promoted, 

JfeadQiiart^^rs, Calcutta^ April \y 1816. 

Tlie Right Honourable the Commander 
in Chief has been pleased to appoint As- 
si^tallt Sui-gTOii G. M. Callow, of the 8fh 
Light Dragoons, to take charge of the 
Medical Duties of the 21t!\ Light Dra- 
gooii.s, and to act as .Surgeon to that 
corps during tlu- ah'^cnceot Suigeon Rux- 
ton, on leave to Europe. 

Head QufirterHyCaloutta, April 18 1 6. 

The Right Hon()uraI)ic the Commandej; 
in Chief has been plcaM-d to make tlie 
following promotions and appointmeiu.s 
until the pleasuie ot his Ro\al lliglme«..s 
the I’rince Regent, in the name ami oji 
the behalf of his Viajosty, f-liall be know n. 

22d Light Dragoons. — Ensign M. C. 
Bighton, from the !24ih Foot, to bp Cor- 
net by purchase, vice Warrand promoted, 
— 1st April, 1816. 

<;yth Foot. -^Lieutenant II. D. Cour- 
tayne’s commission is antedated to the 
9th Januaiy, 1814, that OlBeer will ac- 
cordingly rank immediately below Lien- 
tenaut L. M. Prior of that regiment, 

April 12, 1816,— Hiii Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent has been pkgsed, in 
the name ami on the behalf of his Ma- 


jesty, to make the tollowing promotions 
and appointments. — 

22d Light Dra'.:<»on.s — Alfred Davia, 
Gent, to he Cornet by purchase, vice 
Hoath, promoted— 2 ist KSeptember, 1815. 

Royal Scot.s — l.ieuteuant Charle.sThoi# 
Grant to be Paymaster, vice Foilnum, 
who resigns— :4d viay, I8I5. 

Assisi.tut Surgeon P. Jones, from the 
52d Foot to he Surgeon, vi(e Galliers, 
pioinutcd on the Stalf -rth September, 

18 15. 

•21th Foot.— T icuteuant Getjrge Suin- 
boli, trom hali-j».iy ol the ugimout, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Liiarl, who exchanges 
— l4th September, 181,3. 

aoth Fool— Lieutenant Rieliard Hea- 
viside, to he Captain by pnichase, vice 
Cl)amhei>, promoted— 1,5th June, 1815, 
Ensign Edward Drake, to he ditto by 
purchase, vice Heaviside— 1.3tii ditto. 

Lieutenant Henry Steiihens, from half- 
jiay of the I4th Foot, (with temporary 
lank) to he Eudgn, vice King, who re- 
tiies upon halt i»ay a.s Ensign — 14th ditto. 
Lieutenant Peter S. Barron to be ditto, 
vice Ellard, decea.sed — 21bt September- 
1815. 

Ensign Franci.s Pope, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Davi.son — 22il June. 

Ensign Henry Trewhitt, from the half 
pay of the Regiment, to be Ensign, vice 
Pope — 22d June. 

4 7 111 Fool— Major Byse Mulesworth, 
fioin half pay of the regiment, to be 
Major — 2.5tli May, 1 8 15, 
jiievet Major William Sail, from half 
pay of the Uegi incut, to be Captain— 25 tli 
ditto. 

Captain James Pickard ^rom lialf pay 
of the Hogiment, to be ditto — clillo. 

Cupt.iiii George F. Sadlier, Irom balf- 
pay of the ILgiment to heditto — ditto. 

Liculcnaiit Anthony Malum, fiom half 
pay of tlie ilegimeiit, to be i.ieiirenaiit— ^ 
ditto. 

Lieut. T. N. Codirmie, from half pay 
of the regiment, to be. Lieutenant— 2()lh 
May, lSl5, 

Lieut. Rubeit Butler, from half jiay of 
the regiment, to be ditto — 27tli ditto. 

Lieut. Joliii U. Nason, from half pay of 
the leai ueiit to he ditto — 28lh ditto. 

Lieutenant R. W. Mai donuell, from 
hall p.iy of the regiment to bdililto— 29tU 
ditto. 

Lieutenant John Liston, from half pay 
of the regiment, to be ditto — 30th ditto 
Ensign William Marriott, from half 
pay of ilie regiment, to be Ensign— *25th 
May, 1815. 

Ku-sign John Riddell, from half pay of 
the regiment, to be ditto — ditto. 

Ensign Robert Ridge, from Iialf pay of 
the regiment, to be ditto— ditto. 

5Hd Foot.— James Gaidner, gent, toba 
Ensign by purchase, vice Scott, promote^ 
in the 88tli Foot— 27tU July. 1815, 

M 2 
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56th Foot.— Ensign J. F. Nelson, to be 
Lieutenant without purchase, vice Nu- 
gent, deceased--27th ditto. 

Ensi^ Richard Watts, fromlialf pay of 
thfe regiment, to be Ensign, vice Leslie,— 
26th July, 18 15. 

Ensign F. 0. Leighton, fiom half pay 
Of the l egiinent, to be. ditto, vice Nelson 
— 27th ditto. 

Assistant Surgeon Henry W. Radford, 
from tlie 4.5th Foot, to he Assi^t'ant Sur- 
geon, vice Jobson, who excllangc^ — lOth 
August, 1815. 

59th Foot — Lieutenant William Gilles- 
pie, from half- pay of the y6tli Foot to be 
Lieutenant, vice Steward, who exchanges 
—15th June, IH15. 

Lieutenant Aljiaham Dent, to be Ad- 
jutant, vice Canipbcll, who lesigiis the 
Adjutancy only— I4th September. 

()()th Foot — Lieiitcnaiit James IL Rose, 
to be by puu'hase, vice William iJaird, 
whoretiies— 3 bt August, I8I5. 

Ensig!) Henry I). IJodgin, to he IJeu- 
tenaut by purchase, vice Rose— ditto. 

> William Hartford, Gent, to be Ensign 
by purclia.se, vice Brown, who retires— 
22d June. 

Robert McDougall, Gent, to be ditto, 
vice Dunn, promoted in tl;e 2d Ganisou 
liattalion— ‘22d ditto. 

Serjeant John Stevens to be Quaiter- 
^asier, vice King, promoti'd in the 2d 
Royal Veteran R.i(falion—14(h ditto. 

67tli Foot— Lieut. George Mather.s, to 
he t’aplain, vice Walker, appointed to the 
2d Royal Veteran Bat talion— Mtli Sept. 

Lieutenant William Ronald, to be Cap- 
tain by purchase, vice Ikck promoted — 
2 1st September. 

Ensign and .\(liutant William Blair, to 
have the rank of Lieutenant. — 15ih ditto. 

J. Kt'inander, Gent, to be Ensign by 
purchase, vice Haimah, promoted— 22d 
May, IHl.'L 

Hugh Biady Gent, to be ditto, without 
purchase, vice Everet— 14th Sept. 181.5. 

69th Foot — Captain PetiT Willatts, 
from the Bourbon regiment, to be Cap- 
tain, vice Carey, who retires upon half 
pay of the Bourbon Regiment— 1st June, 
1815. 

Ale.xander Sinclair Roech, Gent, to be 
Ensign by purcliase, viceCuyler, promot- 
ed in the 95tli Foot— 22d June, I8I5. 

Assistant Surgeon Gerald Fitzgerald, 
from the 27th Foot, to be Surgeon, vice 
Banks, promoted on the Staff— ^h Sept. 
1815. 

80th Foot— Brevet Major W.H. Tayn- 
ton, from the 60th Foot, to he Captain 
vice Stepney, who exchanges — Ist June, 
1815. 

84th Foot. — Lieutenant John Allen, 
from half pay, to be Lieutenant, vice Skel- 
ton, who exchanges— 7thSeptemher,1815. 


89th Foot— William Drummond, Gent, 
to be Ensign by ptirchase, vice Leslie, 
who retires— 8th June, I8I5. 

Ensign John Masters, fiom flic 6O1I1 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Imlach, who e.v- 
changes— 22d Jane, I8I5, 

N. B Lieutenant A. Morison of the 
Royal Scots, promoted in the York IJght 
fnfanfry Volunteer, without purcha.se— 
21.sf .Scjiromber, 1H15. 

Lieutenant Willi.im J. Rea, of (lie* 
Royal Scots, promoted in the fiOtli Foot, 
without piiuhase— 22d June. 

Liouten.'int A. 5Iacdonnell of the Royal 
Scots, appointed to the Ikl Royal Veteran 
Batralion~23tli Augu.st. 

Lieutenant J. Fowler, of the Royal 
Scots, ajipoiiited to the 1st Royal Ve- 
tei.iu Battiilinn— 30fh AugUsi, 

A.nsIsi ant Surgeon B'. J. Parker, of tliA 
lllh Foot, piomoted in tlie I9tli Foot. — 
od ditto. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Hugh Fle- 
ming of the 24th Foot, appointed to the 
2d Royal Veteran Battalion— 22d ditto. 

licntcnant J.R. Cochrane, of the 47th 
Foot, has resigned his commis.sion— 11th 
August, 1814. 

Major Forstecu of the 12th Foot, is 
promoted to be a Lieutenant Colonel in 
that regiment— 31. St August, 1815. 

Lieutenant M. Cairnc.s of the 56th Foot, 
prornotc'd in the 6oth Foot without pur- 
chase— 7th September, 1814. 

Lieutenant W. B. Hook of the 67th 
Foot, appointed to tlie Staff Corps of 
Cavalry— 10 til Augu.st, I8I5. 

Quarter Ma.ster William Henry, of the 
69th Foot, appointed to the 5th Royal 
Veteran Battalion— 2;)th May. 

Ensign IV. Drummond of tlie 89th 
Foot, promoted in the 41st Foot by pur- 
chase— loth August. 

Troop Serjeant Major George Arm- 
stiomr, of the 8th Light Dragoons, is ap- 
pointed to an Ensigficy in the 5tli Ro)al 
Veteran Battalion— 7th September, 18 15. 

BREVET, 

Colonel Henry P. Lawrence, to be Ma- 
jor General in the East Indies only— 4th 
June I8I5. 

Captain Alexander Fair, to be Major 
in the East Indies only— 4lh June,l8L5- 
Captain Jame.s Basden, of the 89tli 
Foot, to be Major in the Army — 2 1th Au- 
gust, 18 15. 

STAFF. 

Major the HonourablerFrancts Leices- 
ter Stanhope of the 17th Light Dragoons, 
to be Deputy Adjutant GeneuI td the 
King’s Troops serving in the East Indies, 
(with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Army,) vice Johnson who resigns-# 
29 th June 181 5. 
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List of Officers removed from the 2d 
to the l8t Battalions of liegiments, in 
consequence of vacancies occasioned in 
the latter. — 

Ensigns William Koown, J. M.W’ood, 
Arthur Ormsby, James 11. Smith, A. 
Cooper, Joseph Bowlhy, Assistant .Sur- 
geon Janies 'J'rigge, of the 14th Ueginieot 
of Foot, from the ad to the 1st Battalion. 

.loth Foot, Captains Robert Douglas, 
John Powell, Uobeit Howard; Lieu- 
tenants Andrew Baillie, (ieorge Teulon, 
Robert Daniel, Park P. Nevill, John Roe ; 
Ensigns John Stewart, Wrn. B. Fregell, 
Wm. W.irren, Frederick Prosser, (ieorge L. 
Backhouse, Joseph Benidge, Charles 
Larduer, Chailes Liardert. 

3UliF(»ot, Captains Win. Baker, Philip 
G.Wroagliton ; IjieutenaiUs Heniy Taunt, 
Thomas rhomson,Thos. Hearn ; Ensigns 
Jo>eph Fletcher, Hiehard Chambers, Wm. 
Lax, Frjincis Stanford. 

47 th Foot, Ensigns William Marriot, 
John Riddell. 

53(1 Foot. Lieuts. William Harrison, 
Joseph C. Heathcote, J. C. Brodie, Wm. 
Baxter; Ensigns Charles Williams, Jacob 
Stiver, James Stewart, John Ingleby, Ed- 
ward Brown, Robeit F. Davis, James Po- 
iugdestre, James Sweeny. 

56tli Foot, lieutenants Robert Robert- 
son, Benjamin Mason ; Ensigns Thomas 
Mitchell, James E. Taylor, 

59lh Foot, Lieutenants PeterMc Lauch- 
lan, Henry Hertford ; Ensign Robert 
White. 

66th Foot, Captain John Jordan; Lieu- 
tenants John Usher, J, E. Waiing ; En- 
signs Charles Mitchell, William Uhynd, 
William Morton, John Clarke. 

67tli Foot, Captain Colin Campbell j 
Lieutenants William Jones, William Web- 
ster, Herbert Vaughan, Francis Agar; 
Ensigns A. K. Hurston, William Jone.'i, 
Janies Thorap.son. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL PALMER. 

The following extract of a letter from 
a friend of the late Lieutenant General 
Palmer, together with the General Order, 
is copied from the Bombay Paper, 22d 
June, I8l6.— 

“ in the death of Lieutenant General 
Palmer, which happened at Barampoie, 
on the 20tli instant, we have to lament 
the loss of an officer, equally respected 
and beloved for his amiable cbaracter as 
a man, as distinguished for his eminent 
talents as a public servant. During a long 
period of yetrs Licut.-Gen. Palmer filled 
many of the most important stations in 
India, with the highe.st honour to bim- 
.self aud advantage to his country, while 
the virtues of bis private character en- 
deared him to all who had an opportunity 
of appreciating his worth, and are now 
left to lament his loss, The following; 


general order has been issued by Go^ 
vernment in the testimony of the able 
and upriglit services rendered to tlio 
Company by this distinguished officer. — 

“ Fort rVilliam, Mcty 24 , ]81G.--Hi» 
Excellency the Right Honourable fiie Go- 
vernor General in Council has received 
with sentiments of the deepest concern 
the melancholy intelligence of the decciiso 
at Beramjiore, on the 20th instanr, of 
Lieutenant (ileneral William Palmer, of 
the Honourable Comiiany's service. 

“ 'I'he character and (ll.stinguished po- 
litical services of Lieutenant - General 
Palmer have been repeatedly noticed by 
the Supreme Government in terms of tbo 
higliest approbation and applause ; and 
the loss must be felt with proportionate 
regret. His Lordship in Council, as a 
peculiar mark of the .sense entertained by 
Government of the merits of this able 
and upright public officer, and as a tes- 
timony of respect due to his memory, ia 
pleased to direct that seventy-six minute 
guns, corresponding with the age of the 
deceased, be fired this evening from the 
ramparts of Fort William ; the flag being 
hoisted half-mast high. 

C. W. Gardiner, 

“ Secrctaiy to Govt. Milit, Dcp.’* 


MMIKI AGES, BIRTHS, & DEATHS 
IN INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 

MARRIAOES, 

April Mh. Robert Ciiarles Stbvensoii, 
Esq. Captain in his Majesty's .'iPth regt, 
to Alicia Maria, daughter of the late (iapt. 
Lecke. 

— Philip Yorke Lind.say, Esq. of the 
civil service, second son to the Right Hon. 
and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Kil- 
dare, to Helena Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Charles Blaney, Esq. 

Idth. Mr. Tliomas Christie, to Mi.S 9 
Sarah Noyes. 

Lately, at Rungpore, at the house of C. 
G. Blagrave, Esq. by the Rev, Mr. Kales, 
Nathaniel John Halhed, Esq. of the civil 
service, to MibS Caroline 'I'crrancau. 

I^Iarch 1th. At Madras, the Rev. Clias. 
J. E. Rhenins, to Miss Anne Van Someren. 

At Canuanore, Wm. Scot, Esq. Surgeon, 
2d regt. L. C. to Miss Helen Goldie, the 
third daughter of Thomas Goldie, Esq. bf 
Craignevie, Scotland. 

BIRTHS. 

March The lady of James Kelly 

sq. of a son. 

The lady of R. H, Cabell, Esq. of a 
daugliter. 

April 3d. Mrs. Covcrdale, (the widow 
of the late Mr. John Coverd^e of Ked- 
geree), of u daughter. 

8/A. Mrs. Moffat, widow of Mr. J. 
Moffat, ejigraver, lately deceased, of a so*. 
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Wh, The lady of Lieut. John Betham, 
of the Bombay Marine, of a daughter. 

The lady of Lieutenant J. Hales, of the 
2Jst Native Infautiy, of a son. 

l^//(i. The lady of G. P. Bagrani, Esq. 
of a sou. 

l6//<. Mrs. J.Silverton, of a son. 

March 12/A. At Meeiut, the lady of 
Major Ludlow, of a son. 

At Mir/apore, tlie lady of Major Rose, 
of the 14th Native Infantry, of a son. 

14///. At Keitah, tlte lady of Lieut. H. 
C. Barnard, Adjutant and Interpreter, 
1st battalion 26tli regiment Native Infan- 
try, of a son. 

17/A. At Chinsurali, at the house of her 
father, D. A. Overbeck, Ksq. the lady of 
K. D. Knight, Es<|. Assistant surgeon, 
12th regt. Native Intantry, ot a daughter. 

2Ls7. At CawnjKjre, the lady of Captain 
C. J. Doveton, of the \ 9lh Native Intantry, 
of a son. 

27/A. At Tipperah, the lady of T. 
Mainwariug.Ksq. of twins, a boy and a girl. 

30/A. AtChandeiiiagore, Mrs. haluiini- 
hac, junior, of <i son. 

31.y/. At Mo/.ufferpore, in Tirhoot, the 
lady of G. Nevill Wyatt, Esq. civil sur- 
geon, of a daughter. 

Jpril 2(1. At Kurnaul, the lady of Ma- 
jor William Innes, 2d battalion, 1 0th regi- 
loent, of a daughter. 

7th. At Nocolla Factory, in Jessorc, 
Mrs. A. Carlow, of a daughter. 

nth. AtColgong, Mrs. J. L. Turner, of 
a son. 

A'ov. 18/A. At the Cape, the lady of 
Ui'uteuant-colonel Warre, of a son. 

^ Dec, 22d. At the same place, the lady 
of C. Hughes, Ksq. of a son. 

Feb. 28/A. At Madras, Mrs. Martin, 
widow of the late Colonel Martin, of that 
establishment, of a daughter. 

March ‘M. At Bombay, the lady of L. 
Ashbouruer, Esq. of a sou. 

10/A. At Bombay, in Prospect Lodge, 
the lady pf Lieutenant-coloud Johnson, 
of the Engineers, of a son. 

1 1 /A. At Major-general Innes’s Garden, 
the lady of Lieutenant Henry S. Mathew, 
19th Native Infantry, of a daughter. 

At Bellary, the lady ol Captain Wilkin- 
son, of the Madras establishment, of a sou. 

12/A. At Madras, the lady of J. Gold- 
ingham, Esq. of a daughter. 

13/A. At Gourgong, the lady of Comet 
John Muckenaie^of a sou. 

28/A. At Madura, the lady of W. O. 
Shakespear, Esq. of a sou. 

Lately, at Jacatra, the lady of Captain 
T.R Smith, Master Attendant of Batavia, 
of a daughter. 

DEATHS, 

Mtu'ch 23d. Miss Harriet White. 

At Boitaconuab, Master Henry David 
Wilson, aged 16 years. 

25/A. Miss Mary Spratt. 

tdtk* MitsMaryAjm Foster# 


29/A. ''fr. John Petrin,'of the Hon. 
Company’s Maiiue, aued 23; leaving a 
wife and child to lament his loss. 

315/. 'I'hc infant daughter of Mr. R. 
Sevestre, aged is month?. v 

.r/pril 1st. On hoard the Wellington, 
just arrived from Bttrabay, and laying off ' 
tlwi Bankshall, Ca|)t. Aichibald Nathaniel 
Bertram, of the l''t battalion, l7tli regi- 
ment Madras Native Infantry, and lately 
com man ding the 1st battalion of Madras 
Pioneers. 

.5/A. John Krancis, the youngest son of 
Mr. A. Hebei let, junior, itged 1 year 4 
iinmths and 13 rlays. 

6/A. Mr. David Jones, proprietor of the 
rum distillery at the Old Powder Mills. 

8/A. 3ir. William Grant Williams, aged 
25 years. 

12/A. .Mr. William Turner, police con- 
stable, aged Gib 

Mis. Anna l)e Silv i, aged 116 years. 
13/A. Susannah Sophia, the infant 
daughter of Mr. T. M. Howe, aged two 
years one montli and .si> days, 

25/A. Mrs. ^arah Manners, aged 52 
yeai.s. 

18/A. Mrs, Bebiana Potelho Baptist, 
aged 44 years. 

Jan. 2M. At Cawmpore, the mother of 
the untortunate Alexius Browne, late of 
the Deputy Quarter M:ister General’s de- 
partment. 

March '6tl\. At Furreidporc, S. Mars- 
ton, Ksq. 

12/A. At Mirzaporc, the infant son of 
Maj<»rRose, of the '4tli Native Infantry. 

17/A. At Cliinsuj'ali, the infant daughter 
of R. D. Knight, Ksq 

19/A. At Sydpore, near Benares, Har- 
riet, eldest daughter of Henry Babona, 
Esq. Deputy Commissary of Ordnance, 
aged 13 years and six montli.s. 

23d. At Bankipore, Mr. W. Tomlin. 
2H/A. At Sultan pore, Oude, George 
Niigcut, the infant sun of Major A. Dun- 
can, of the 2(1 Nati^e Infantry, aged one 
year, fuur mouths, and sixteen days. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & DEATHS, 
AT HOME. 

BIRTHS. 

lady Lowe, at St. HeUnn, of a *nn, on 5d Ort. 

On ihcacthof Novenibei, the Viscoimtesu Tor* 
ri'tgtoii, of a »on. 

At Ringmer, Suisex, on the 6lh Dec the lady of 
Lmu-Col. Diiwnrnan, Rnyal Horse Artillery, 
C. B. oT a Btill-born child. 

In Argyll-sli-eet, the lady ot Ollywell Robinson, 
Esq. of n danghter. 

In Gcome-street, Hanover-square, the lady of 
John Craufurd, Esq. of Auchiqf ines, of a son 
and heir, and shortly afterwards of a still-born 
son. 

On the ^th Nov. at Bognor, Sussex, tlic lady of 
Dr. Woodman, of a sun. 

In Harley strret, the lady of Joseph Lautoar, 
Esq. of a son. 

On the 9th Nov. at West Town, Somerset, the 
lady of Collhurit Bateman, jun. Esq. of A 
son. 

Lately, tbr ladv of T. Clutterbuck, Esq. of 
dombe Uduse, ndarBath, of a daughter. 
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jit Ins houie in Sarkvilie-itreet, the lady of the 
Hon, Warwick Lake, ot a ton. 

On the e7tli Nov. at Passy, near Paris, the lady 
«>f John Talbot, Esq. of a son and heir. 

jit Torquay, iltc 'ady William John Campion, 
Esq. of Danny, in the coonty of Sussex, ot a 

On the «9th Nov. at Hovre de Grace, tlie lady of 
of John Firebrace, E>^q. of a daughter. 

In the Alplta Road, Mrs. Chailes Tatliam, of a 
daughter, and the tenth child. 

Dec. sd.— At ilic Chfiteuu D’EskcNbernuo, near 
Womliont, I a'» «h- Calais, the lady or Mtyor- 
Gencral Sir C. Grant, ol a daughter, 
to 7th,— At Liverpool, tlie lady of William James, 
Esq. ol Barrack Lodge, Cumhcrland, of a son 
and hen. 

In Wimiuile street, the lady of Edward Majori- 
banks, Esq. of a daughter. 

Mrs. Stevena, of Old Windsor Lodge, Berks, of 
a son. 

JIth.— The Marchioness of Sligo was safely de- 
livered of a daughter, at Westport House. 

nth. — in Doughiy-strs^t, the lady of John Gif- 
ford, ^sq. of a daughter. 

On the loth Dec. at Chiton, the lady of tin’ Rev, 
H. Ridley, Piehetidary of Rnslol. of a son. 

In Moiitfigiie-square. the lady of R. Wilkinson, 
Esq, of a daughter. 

Mrs. Osborne, oi Clapliam-road, of a son. 

On Dec. the I2lli, the wife ol the Rev. Mr. W. 
GoodiHOiigh, of Ealing, of a still born child. 

Dec. With, — At I mihco Lodge, Mis, Elliot, ol a 
daughter. 

In Montagui-placr, the ladv of J. Cross Starkey, 
Esq. of Wnnhury Hall. Chcshtio. of .1 sou. 

The lady oi .lolin W.itson, Esq. of Upper 
lUdfoid-phae, RiiS'cll->qii.ue, ol a d.uighier. 

At ArchclilV I’oit, i>over, the lady of Capt. H. 
Scon, Ihnal Arlilluy, of a daugliu r. 

The l.id\ of Edward .Sliavv, Esq ol Hiisscll -place, 
Fuziov-sqiiare, of a daughter. 

Laiclv, at Hereford, the lady of the Rev. Henry 
Gipps, of a daugliUr. 

On the si6tli Nov. in the l*!aiid of Jersey, the 
lady ot Major Robeits, Royal Artillery, ol a 
sat). 

On the 14th Dec, the lady of John Eicon, Hsq. 
of Finch House, Colnev H.itrh, ol a .-on. 

At Little fltrkhainiistiacl, Hen**, the lady of 
Tlioinas Danicll, h«q. «>f .1 daoghti r. 

At her hou-c in Upper Giosveiior sti« et, the lady 
of the Hon. (Jerard Vanneck, <>f a daiigliici. 

At till house ol J. H Treiiiayue, Esq. New-slrect, 
Spiinc-garilens, tlie lady of Geoiijc Halt Dyke, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

The lady of George Henry Fielding, Esq. of the 
Gencial Post-ofhte, ol a son. 

Ai Won lung, hussex, the lady of John Charles 
Biistow, Esq. ot a daughter. 

In Diihlin, on the yih Dec, the ladv of 1). .S. 
Han.ddfoii Duksmi, Esq. ol Bla.r Hall, Perth- 
slinc, of a son. 

The lady of J. Curwond, Esq Banister at Law, 
of a dangluer, 

MARRIAGES. 

Atnittisham. Devon, Edinnnd Win, Siuildhatn, 

Esq ofilii'Hon Elabt India Company’'' M ilitary 
Seivice, and tldest sou of .trthui 
Esq. of Deer Park, to Hai net, voiingist daughter 
1)1 the late Tlioiiius Riindtll, Esq ot Bvth. 

AtSt. Georg). ’s, Uloonishniv, Be- jamin O. Bi- 
bington, K(.q. of the M.idi.u Cnil Strvue, to 
Anna Marv, youngest daughter of Benj. Fayle, 
Esq. ot BliKimsbury square. 

At (ilasgow, on Mondav,2l-st of October, iSKj, 
Michael Comial, Esq, of the ILm East India 
Company’s S Tvice, to Eliza, daughter of the 
Lite W. Wiight, Esq. of Bioom, Sierhngshire. 

At Pans, in the Ambassador’s Hotel, by the Rev. 
Edmond Forster, Ficdenck Grey Cooper, I'Eq. 
late Lieutcnant-C*donel in the Ist. tltciKuher 
Guaids, of WarhtigtoM, in the county of Sutfulk, 
to Josepha Soplia, lelict of the late Col. Wheat, 
of Barton House, Somersetshire. 

Ontlie'idth of Oclob r, at St. Ann’s Church, 
Liverpool, Lieut. John Jackson, Royal Ma- 
rines, to Miss Ann Jane Gre. n, only child of 
William Green, Esq. of Pool Hall, near Bury, 
1 ancasbire. 

At Southampton John Morse Stephens, Esq. 
of the Royal Artillery, to Emily, second daugh- 
ter of the late Tbos. Malton, Esq. 

Gfwili Ji. N» Robbi »/ 


At St, Marylebone Church, Thomu Webb Dyke, 
Em. of Upper George-sireet, Portman-square, 
to Miss Harriet Hay ter, only child of Mrs. HilU 
of Foley street. 

The Rev. Tlmmas Pugh, of Kenswortli, near Duo- 
stable, til Miss H.iyty, of Rodbonrnc. 

At Lambeth Church, William Walter Grettnn, 
Esq. of the Lodge, South Lambeth, to Miss 
Wiiglit, ofStockwcU place, Surrey. 

William Comber jun. Esq. of Lewlsham- 

hiil, to Fiances Knox.ol Earl-stroet. Plackfriars, 

At Hovv ik Castle, Mi. Lambtoii to Lady Loumu 
Grey, one of the daugbteis ot E-irl Grey. 

At the Chinch of St. Marylebone, Edwaid Elton, 
Esq. ol Ghmcester-plact , New-road, to Esihar 
Oodbold, moud daughter of Nathaaiei God- 
bold. Esq. Bernard.stieet, Russel square. 

At Bruadwaiei Church, Susjex, ■ Iward Payne, 
Esq of Broadwater, to Mrs. Inghs Hamilton, 
relict of col. Inghs Hamilton, of the Scotch 
Grevs. 

At Pnttlewell, Essex, W. Kingdon, of StockwelL 
plaC)’, >iirrey. Esq. to Anna, only daughter of 
G. N, Prentice, Esq. of EaiPs Hall, m the 
former county. 

At Plymsiock Church, Major H. B. Harris, second 
son of John Harn*, Esq. of Radford, in the 
coniily of Devon, lo Anne, eldest daughter of 
the late Thomas Hillersden Bulttcl, Esq. of 
Bellevue, in the same county. 

At St. Pancrass Church, by the Rev. Archdeacon 
Blc hopp. Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant ol Ireland, C, W, Dance^ Esq. Ma. 
tor ol Ins Majesty’s 2d Regiment ol Life .uards, 
to Isabella Ann, youngest daughter of Al cix 
Cooper, Esq. <>1 Upuer t ower-street. 

At Marylebone Chinch, Wm. Grant, Esq. R. N, 
to Louisa, oul\ daughter of Mrs. Eguaile, oi! 
Bakcr-iiioct, Ponman square, and niece of 
Gcnii.il Glasgow, H. A. 

At Marylebone Cluirch. Abel Ram, Esq. eldeN^ 
sou of Stephen Ham, Esq. of Hamsfori, in th< 
county of Wexford, .and of Puitswood-lodgc, 
.soutliampton, m Eleanor Sarah, only daughior 
of ihc Lite Jciome William Knapp, Esq, of 
Bedto'd-row. 

At Hammersmith, Mr. James Senois, jiin. oD 
Fore-suect, to Miss E. Spiingthorpc, second 
daughter of the late D.mi' I S.iungthorpe, Esq, 
DEAITIS. 

In the fiqth ycarof Ins au--, at his seat. Grange 
Hall, near Rothciham, tin Uiirlit Ho 1. Richard 
How.ii<l, Earl ElhngUam, F.s.A. Treasurer to 
theOuecn. 

Baibadoes papers communicate the dcatli of Sir 
Jame« t * iiUj the Governor of llarbadoes. He 
was att.itk)d on the lOlh ol Oct'iber with n’ 
fever, which pioved fatal to linn on the Idtlu 
Sir Jamvs was buried with military honour.s 
on the 17th of October; the troops, inhabitants, 
and eveiy human cieatiire, being anxious to 
pay liiin 'tiu? Ian •^ad tribute of respect, 

Dec.’ LS, at Ills seat at Chc\eniiig, in Kent, 
Charles Stanh.'pe, Earl Stanhope. His Lord, 
ship was born Augusts, I7b1;. succeeded his 
failur Phihn, the late Karl, March 7, 17^6 ; 
and marrieu, in Deo mher, 1774, Hester Pitt, 
eldest daupliter of William, first Earl of ChaU 
ham, sister of the presmt Earl and of the 
hit* Right Hon. William Pitt, by whom he had 
is'jue H).*ier Luev Griselda, married to Jolm 
Ti( kcll. Esq. of Hambledon, Hants ; and Liicy- 
Uachael, married to Thomas Taylor, Esq. »>t 
Sevenoaks. Kent, since dead. His Lordship 
married, secondly, in 1791, Louisa, only daiigU- 
tcr of Hi Illy Gimville, Esq, late Goveiiior of 
Barbadois, and uncle to George, first MarqiiH 
of Buckingham, bv whom he had issue, ^Pluhp 
Henry, Viscounl Mahon, now'Earl Stqnhope, 
and two other sons. His loss will, on many ac- 
counts, make a chasm \n public life which wilk 
not be ea'-ily supplied. The great and useful 
work for which he was peculiarly qualified, and 
to which he had for a long time applied the 
most earnest attention, will, we fear, now fall 
lo the giuund ; wc allude to a Digest of all thv 
Statutes — a work of such stupeiulous labour as 
well as information, that few persons can be 
expected to set about It with vigour, uinicss, 
Uke Lord Stanhope, they bad acquued a sort of 
parental fondness for the subject, by brooding 
over it for years. He was in his 64th yeaF. 
His Lordship had been long confined by a lltrtr 
complaint and dropg/^ Wh|6^b«iM CHOF tl- 
{^t qf mediqjHc. 
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At Palis, of a decline, aited 16. Ellenor Sarah, 
daughter of Lnrd fnrrmglon. 

Thomas Baskerfleld, Esq. ot Colchester, Essex, 
aged 65. 

At Clapton, aged 67. Mrs, O'.iphant, relict of 
the late Lancelot Oliphant, K'lq of Hroadlield- 
honse, In the countx of Cuinberland 

In 111* 76ih year, John Morils, Esq. ol Amptbill, 
Bcdfordkh'trc. . 

At Lympsheld, Surrey, Robert Gale, Esq. aged 75. 

At Brighton, Nath. Bogle Ficnrh, Em aged 58. 

Mrs. Eustace, wile ot Lieiitcnaiil-ColoncI .mis- 
tace, only daughter of Colonel Talbot, M. 1. 
for the county of Dublin. 

At tlie Vicarage House. Walthamstow, deeply la- 
tnented, the Rev. Win. Sparrow, M. A. aged 


73yc.ars. . ,, 

At Loxley Park. Staffordshire, Mafild.i, the eld- 
est daughter ofThomaRSiieyd Kynnei Kiev, Esq. 
At Kenning! on, Johu FUher, E^q. late of Dept- 
ford, aged 7'). ^ 

At her house in Middlesex- place, Nevr-roart, Mrs. 
Scliweitaei, relict of the late John bchweiUer, 
Esq. 

Aged 72 years. Mr. Richard Mills of Claphrttn- 
r6ad-place, formerly of Bedford-street, Bed* 
ford-row. 

At hit house, In tjuecn Square, Bloomsbury, 
ColonclJdhn Hamilton, who was lor 22 years 
Ilia Britannii Majisty’s Consul, icsidcnt at 
Norfolk, in Virginia. 

Aged 52, Mrs. Gibson, wife of Mr. John Gibson, 
wardrobe-place, Doctors'-Commons. 

Aged 73, Mr. William Smith, of Coppice-row, 
CIcrkenwell. r „ , 

At hci son’s house, Rotliafnsted, conntv of Hi^rt- 
fold, Mrs. Mary Lawes, in hcr92J 
At her house on Claoham Common, Anne, relict 


of John Bradney, Esq . , „ , 

At Fiadong’s Hotel, in Oxford-stieet. in the *8th 
year of Ins age, Aretas Akers, E-q, of BngUtmi. 

Mrs. Katharine Duffin, rehet of the late VVni. 
Duffin, Esq. of Bromley, in the county of Kent. 

Aged 63, Mr. Henry Puwtll, of the Bear Inn, 
Woodstock, „ . . 

At her son’s estate, Mangmve, Barbadoes, Mrs. 
Skeete, relict of tlie late John Brathwaiie 
Bkeete, Esq of that Island. , ,, , , 

At, Kentish Town, Middlesex, Richard Hcald, 
Esq. of Horncastle, in tlie county of Lincoln. 

In the 65d year of her age, Sarah, widow ol the 
late Brook Allen Bridges, E»q- 

At her son’s, in her 6sih year, Mrs. Ann Jvirk, 
late of Chase-Side, Eofield. 

At Cumwhhton, in ins OQtii year, Adam Prjden, 
ol that place, a distant relation ul Drjdeii the 

In^'^ndon-street, Fitzrov-square, Mrs Sarah 
Sydenham, E^q. in the 60tli year *1 her age. 

Mrs. Medley, wile of William Medic), E.>q. of 
St, Gtorge’s row, Oxford roal. 

Mr. Wilson, manv years wardrobe- keeper to 
Drury lane Theatre, suddtnlv dropped down, 
mid expired instantly m the Theatre, while 
pursuing his busiric<-s in preparing the diesscs 
for the revived spectacle of Ramtih Urooff. 

In Si afford- place, Pimlico, aged 22, I omsa Fran- 
ces, the only daughter of the late Mr. George 
Lvell, one of Ins Majesty’s cssrngers. 

Alter a slioit illness, at his house in Staiihopc- 
strect, Georjiana, the wife of Kogci Kjnasioii, 
E'.q. 

At his house m Dorset-street, Portman-square, 
Sir William Peppertll, Bart, aged 70. 

Mr. Edward Tnte, of Captl-coiiii, aged 73, near- 
ly 50 years m tlie house ol Down, Thornton, 

AfAluiiMbad, East Indies, Doctor Ebra. Y.hu g, 
of the Company’s Service (from llerwicksliire) 
aged 27, lamented by all who knew him. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Dec.U, 1816. - 
Colton.— The advices from the United States 
mention, that no extensive shipments are ex- 
9ected for some weeks *, the holders of Cotton 
both here and at Liverpool were in consequence 
adtjni biffher prices, wtlicit Ihe trade seem un- 


willing to comply with. The East-Tndia Com- 
pany have declared a sale of Cotton on the lOth 
proximo; the quantity is expected to be very ex- 
tensive, from 5 to 6,000 bags of each description; 
l.'ieo bags Bengal, and 1,126 .Surats arc already 
declared. 

Sttjfar.— 'Fhc export hnnset evince a disposh ion 
to secure gitods at the present currency, but the 
refiners ileClinc the offers, except ala considera- 
ble advance there being no b>mdmg allowed, and 
the length of time that must elapse before the 
spring shipping (ommences, added to the further v- 
delav in recovering the bounty, appear great ob- 
stacles to the arrangements betwetn the trade and 
the extensive exporters ; goods for immediate de- 
livery can be purcliascd lower than parcels deli- 
veiable in February and March next. In foreign 
Sugais there is little variation, the prices nomi- 
nal; last week i,06t bags East India descriptions 
were brought forward in Miming Lane; the 
prices were 2s. a Is. lower. The India Company 
brought forward above 14,000 bags. The following 
arc tlie particulars Ilenaics 3,900 bags, fine yel- 
low 4l8. to 4IS. fd. ; low while 42s. to 45s. 6d. ; 
good white 463. to 4q«. 6d, ; nearly fine white 508. 
to 52s. Cd — lava 3,690 bags, soft yellow 38s. to 
41s. ; dry yellow and grey 46s. to 47s. 6d.— Bour- 
bon 5,131 bugs, soft brown 34s, to 37*. i dry 
brown 383. to 40s, ; soft yellow 418. to 41s, fid. ; 
dry 428, to 47s, 

C(>i/ce.— There continues to be great fluctua- 
tions in Coffie; Jdv.i and other East India de- 
scuptions. with the exception of Mocha, are 38. 
to 48. higher; Dutch Coffee rcmiuin without va- 
riation ; the ordinary qualities of Jamaica may be 
quoted at .i decline of 2». per cwt, East-India 
descrqitions sold In Mincing Lane — 112 bag* 
Mocha (no drawback of 5s. i er cwt. oti exporta- 
lion allowed) sold at 97s. « '()2s, according to 
quality ; 522 bags Java, hue yellow 77s. 6d. a 788. 
equal to 88s. The Eust-India Company brought 
forward nearly 3,000 bags selling m the usual 
manner, with the drawback of 5s on exportation 
—274 bales Mocha lOQs. o 1 108. fid. ; 2,634 bags 
of other descriptions ; yellow and dark brown 
Java 853. a ftSs. fid. ; Bourbon 7Ss, n B5s. ; Bour- 
bon and Chenbon mixeil 798. , damaged Java 74i. 
a 80S. fid. ) about a fourth of the Coffee was staled 
to be t.iken in lor account of the propiietnrs. 

•Sa/rpelre.— By public sale last week, t,255 bags 
Saltpetre, 40s. 6d. a 4 Is. fid. ; u considerable pro* 
poiiioii taken in at the former rate. 

•Apices.— The enquiry after .Spices has consi- 
derably increased, and llicro Is every appearance 
of a reviving trade, 

SlllE-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

Privati: Snir.8. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Ship's Names. Tons. Probable Time of Satltnf^ 

Mary 300 — Jan. I 

Jam* 170 — Dec. 28 

jvne 200 — Dec. 28 

Rapid 174 — C Dec. 28 

Benjfat. 

Kent 440 - DCC.3Q 

Madras and Benifal. 

Hibernia 450 — Dec. 28 

SirS. Luslungtoii. 600 waiting a wind In Downg« 

Speke 450 — Dec. t? 

Cape apd file of France. 

Lady Borrittgdon.v 390 -» Peftf i 
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INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

The following official imtiacation of the cstab- 
lishment of lights at St. Michael’s Isle, has been 
received at the Admiralty r— 

“ Consul Gcneial’s Office for the ^zires, 
at St. Micliael’s, Nov. 10, 1810. 

Notice is liireby given to Navigators, that the 
following Light Houses are now establishing oii 
the south side of this Island, viz. on the top of 
the Cathedral Steeple of 1‘onta Delgada City, at 
^ an elevation of one li'tndied and ten feet above the 
surface of the water, a Light House is completed, 
and lighted up with eight glass lamps and reflectors. 
At the east point of the bay, called Ponta da 
Galera, another Light House is begun, whiclt 
bears S.E. by E. from the Cathedral Lights, dis. 
tant about nine nautic miles, will be completed 
about the 10th of December; and a third Light 
House on a peak, situated at the S. W. quarter 
of the island, near Ponta de Ferreira, is expected 
to be ready l»y the 1st of January, 1817l and, m 
the event of the funds collected being sufficient, 
it IS in contcinplaiion to erect a fourth Light at 
the north-east point of the island. 

“ The following rates arc established for the 
maintenance (hereof.— Vessels under fifty tons 
burthen, half a dollar, or five Imndred reis. — 
Fiom fifty to one hundred tons, one dollar, or 
one thousand reis. — From an hundred tons, up- 
wards, one dollar and a lialf, or one thousand 

five hundred reii . The said lights will bo shewn 

every night thioughout theyear, tumi half an hour 
aftei sun-sti, to half an hour before sun-rise.” 
(>igned) 

*' H'tUiam Haidin^f Riad, Consul-General.” 

Dombfty —Arrived, May 14tli, Charlotte, Brown, 
trom London. 

isth. — Samarang, Capt. Glover, fiom England. 
Passenger, Mr. Bctk 

Upton Castle, Btvls, from England. Passen- 
gers, Mr. Wyhrow, Surgeon of the 17th Diagooos, 
iMrs. Wvbrow. two Misses Goodhew, H, Kowles, 
rso, and Assistant. Surgeon Hall, from the Cape. 

The lion. Company's sliip Calialva, from 
England. Passengers, M r. licade and Mi. Stubbs, 
Wnters; Mr. Pollock, Assistant Suigeon. 

The ht.n. Company’s ship Cumberland, from 
England. Passengers, Capt. Evers, Mr. Rogers, 
Cadet; Mr. Wliiieside, free Manner, 

The lion, Comtmny’s ship L<idv Melville. 
Passengers, Mrs. Backiiouse, Miss (J, ltayiie«. 
Miss A i Anderson. Cant. M’Ntil, Licutmant 
Giavenor and Cornet Backhouse, Lieutenant 
Mahon, Ensigns Femer, Watts, Newliousc, 
Assistant-Surgeons M’ Gregor and Piadford, I)i. 
A. Bill, Assisiaiu .Surgeon , J. Murdock, Mate 
of the Bu( kmghamsriii e, J. Morris and J. Reed, 
Free Manner'. 

The lion. CompanyS s! ip Marquis of Huntly, 
Passc’iigi r-, M qcjr Dunbai, Lieutenant .Manson, 
Me-Hi;,, tiawloid and E. Elliott, Writers, 
Mr .S. Prescott, of the Buckiiigliainshire 

The lion. Company’s 'ship Cattle Hunthy. 
J’asseneei';, M.UHr-ticn. BicoMie, Capt. Hiowne, 

( .ipt. Meal and lady, V, apt. Lewis aiul lady, Mr. 
Aldtrton. 1 uc Maimer. 

i'lee Tiadir, Princess Charlotte, Lusliman, 
fioin Faighiiid. t 

May [bill — Bombay Anna, from England. 

Jlome Po)li. 

Plymouth, Noe. ayt/i.—Ai rived, the Reroht- 
tioniiaire fiigatc, from the Cape ot Good Hope. 

Drc. 7t/i.— Lame in to-day, the Elizn, King, 
from the Isle of France in tlirce mouths, bound 
to l.ondon, with loss ol rigging, sails, and boats, 
and her cargo dam.i'B^d ; inlat, 40, Ion. SO spoke 
a Portuguese brig "rom Maranham to Opoilo, 
witli lusi ot boats and sails. 

8tA.— Capt, King, ol tlie Eliva, (arrived here 
fiom the Isle ot Fraiiiel, reports, that on the yth 
September the ship Orion arrived at the Isle of 
France from Calcutta. On the 9Gth .September 
spoke two whalers nflt the t ape of Good Hope, 
one railed the Reward, Richards^ the nanr.e of 
the oiher is unknown ; they mfortned him that 
itieship to leeward was the Union ixtra ship, 
lorty days fiom Bombay, all wtIL 

• Asiatic Journ^^^o* 


dfA.— Came in, the Amphttrite frigate and Elk 
sloop of war ffom the East indies. 

Port$mouth, Dec> 5(A.— Arrived Iib Majesity’a 
thins Alpheus from Bombay, Acbar from Halifax, 
and Hope from a cruise; the Alplious sailed ffom 
Bombay 29th May, Isle of France 14th Adgtt.st, 
the Cape 27tli September, and St. Helena I7th 
October; in lat. 17. 49. long, 13 Sit. spoke the 
Maty Ann from Btngnl and the Isle of Fraritce 
for London, all wrll. The Ocean sailed fiom St. 
Helena fur England l&ih Octobfr. Capt. Ca^ip- 
bell, late of the He:iper, and Mr Langford, late 
colk'ctoi of the customs at the Mauriuus, came 
passengers in the Alpheus. 

Die. ot/i.— Anivcd the Alexander, London, and 
Ocean tianspoUs, from Dopifoid for the Cane qnd 
Isle of Fiance; Dorothy, Fostei, from the Doitna 
for Jamaica; William from the Downs for Tri- 
nidad; and Isabella, Downing, from Noith Yar- 
nioutli for the Mediterranean. Sailed, his Sla- 
jesty’s ship Hope, on a cruize, and Sprightly, 
Blair, tor London. 

Dec. S/ll —Arrived, his Majesty’s ship HoratiOf 
from the Cape of Good Hope; spoke on the IMIi 
August, the Orpheus, Findlay, from London, for 
B'onliay ; on the 19th October, the Surry, Beadle, 
from Batavia to London ; and on the 2&th October, 
the Sea Lion, Wall, from Batavia, for Boston, 
Passed by for the river, the rartridge, Anderson, 
from Bombay. 

Dec. \0ih . — Ariived his Majesty's ship Zebra^ 
fiom the Cape. 

Dfi . ]\th, — Arrived the Albinia, Withe'rall, from 
Jiiva; she is for London, but put in hire, being 
in want of vtaicr and provisions. Sailed l3th for 
London. 

Dec. l2tA.— Arrived his M.qesty’s ship Caihe* 
Icon, from the East Indies, 

Dec. 131&— The .Shipley, for Botany Bay, ran 
foul of the Ocean transport, and raiTied away 
her bowsprit, spritsail-yard, &c. The Milwood, 
Bayly, from Canton, has arrived at Cowes, bound 
to Amsterdam. 

Dee. Arrived his Majesty’s ship AinphU 
trite, froth India; Violet, Allen, from Bttei.oi 
Ayies. 

Deal, Dee.4f ft. —Sailed, the London, Ocean, and 
At< x.-inder tianspnrts, foi the Cape of Good Hope 
and Isle of France. 

Dec. t't/i.— Came down the river and remain, 
Moricy for few South Wales, Duke of Marl- 
borough for Cape of Good Hope, and tne Hype- 
iKMi for Bombay. 

Dec. lOf A. —Arrived and Siitled to the fiver. 
Ocean fiom Batavia, Oricni from Bengal, Vtnpa 
from the South Seas. Cunje down the iivcrand 
remain, Cornwallis for the ti'ape, Admiral Gani- 
bitr for Ceylon. 

Dec. ittA.— The extra ship James Sibbald ar- 
med in the Downs on the I Ith mst. from Bengal 
and the Moluccas. She left Bengal the 6t!i F/c- 
biuary, Batavia the 2Uth March, Banda the 2l9t 
June, Amboyna the l6ih July, and St. Helena 
the loih October. 

Dec. lO/A.—Ai rived Thomas Grenville fiom 
China, Suiry fiom Ikitavia. Came down me 
river .md remain. Lord Melville for Bengal, 
sailed iOih. 

Die. i7£ft.— Arrived the Umon from India, and 
saili d with the Tho.nas Gieuvillc lor the river. 

Die. i9//t.— Cdiue down the iivci, the Moflatt, 
for Madias and Bcncoolcn. 

Margate, Dec. ifitft. — The Lord Melville ont- 
wnid bound East Indiainan, was supplied last 
night with an andior, having lost thire in the late 
gates; slieproccedesl this inoming for the DowjiS; 
the Jamt’!> Sibbald, oulWard-boimd East Indiamap, 
is riding in Fan Sand-hole, and has sent a-shofe 
for a supply of provisions ; the ships ih Pan 
band-lode remain all well. 

The Conqueror, 74, under the command of 
Captain Davie, m fitting out at Shceiness for the 
reception of the flag of Kear-Aihniral Flainpin, 
latt'ly appointed commandei-in-chief at St* 
Hchna. 

His Mmesty’s ship Cameleon is arrived from 
India.— On the 4lh July' the Company’s ship 
Surrey was about to prac« cd to Indramayo, from 
whence she was to return to B.itavia, aqd aftei(- 
waids to be dispatched to England. The.Qom* 
p.uiv’t ship Euiope was about to proceed'' from 
Batavia tp Bengal in July, ~ 

VoL. III. N 
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Price Current of East-India Prodacefor December 1816. 


L. *. d. 

focliineal ® 2 „ 

Coirec.Java cwt. 4 6 0 

Cotton, Surat !«• ^ J i 

Bourbon o i ii 

Drugs, &,r. fiir Dvomg. _ 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 8 0 0 

Auni Lt(l8, Slar ! ? ?, 

Borax, Refined.,.. .... 4 > o 

I Unrefined, or Tiiical 4 10 o 

Cainpliiie unreflmd .... * I ^ 
Cardeinoni«,Mdla.har .lb 0 O 

Uevlon 

Cas-iia buds cwt. 21 0 0 

Lignea <> <> ^ 

Castor Oil ^ ^ ^ 

China Root cwt. 1 Cj o 

Coculus lodicus - ' > 0 

Columhu Root - 10 0 

J)ragon*8 Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump . 

——Arabic “1 *0 0 

Assalcc'ida 

Boi'iamiu 7 0 0 

Ainmi t'vt. !r 10 o 

— Galbanum 

— Gambo^Murn 17 0 0 

Mvnh « 0 0 

Olib.inum "i 0 0 

Eac I.akL b I 3 

Dye 0 S 6 

Shell, Block 2 10 0 

Sh'Vlvd 3 10 0 

Stick 3 10 0 

Musk. Ciiina t>z. 0 14 6 

Nux Vomica cwt. 1 b 0 

OllCassin oz. 0 2 0 

(’imiamoii 0 12 0 

Cloves 0 2 6 



— Nutmegs 0 1 3 

Opium ...lb. 

Rhubarb 0 4 3 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 7 0 0 

Senna lb. 0 i 6 


L. t. 4. 

to 0 4 4 

— 4 10 0 

— 440 

— 450 

— 5 lb O 


— 13 0 

— 4 15 


— 13 0 

— 05 


— 11 10 

— 0 4 

— 2 0 

— 30 


2 15 


— 60 0 0 
— JO 0 0 


— 8 0 0 
— 0 18 0 

— I 10 0 

— 0 2 3 


— 090 

— 026 


L. a. d. 

Turmerick, Java ....cwt. l 10 0 

— Bengal 1 8 0 

Cliinu 2 0 0 

Zedoary 

Galls, in Sorts 6 0 0 

Blue 8 0 0 

Indigo, Blue lb. 

Blue -ind Violet 0 7 6 

Purple and Violet 0 6 4 

Fine Violet 

Good Unto 0 5 6 

Fine Violet & Copper 0 5 2 

—— Good Ditto 0 5 0 

Good Copper 0 4 8 

Middling Ditto . ,046 

Ordinary Ditto .... 0 3 6 

Fine Madras .... 0 .5 9 

— — Middling Ditto 0 4 f> 

Ordinary Ditto 0 3 9 

Hicc cwt. 

SafBower cwt. 

Sago <wt. 

Saltpetre, Refined. . cwt. 

Silk, Bengal Stieiii lb. 

Novi 

D.iiu While.. 

(Buna 

OiganziiK ... 

.Spices, Cinnamon. 

Cloves 

— Mate 


L, 9, A. 

to l 15 0 

— I 10 0 

— 250 

— 6 10 0 

— b 10 0 


4 10 


0 15 


— O .5 4 


— O 3 10 


— 050 

— 044 


0 15 6 
111 0 


0 II 
0 3 
0 1 1 


Nutmegs 

— Ginger 

, ... 0 
cwt. 3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

3 

6 

to 

2 

0 

Pepper, Black.. 

.lb. 0 

0 

7 





White 

.... . 0 

0 

1 1 

— 



0 


cwt. 1 

IS 

0 

— 

2 

4 

0 

Whitf 

2 

10 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

— — Blown 

1 

14 

0 

— 

1 

19 

0 

Tea, Boliea 

..lb. 0 

2 

6 


0 


9 

Congou 

Souchong 

0 

0 

2 

3 

9 

10 

z 

0 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(Jampot 

0 

2 

9 


0 

3 

9 

— — Twankay 

0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

4 

3 

Pekor 

0 

4 

0 

—* 

0 

5 

6 

Hyson Skin 

0 

2 

10 

— 

0 

4 

5 

Hvvm 

0 

4 

7 

— 

0 

6 

0 



0 

5 

4 


0 

5 

8 

Tortoischhell 

0 

If) 

0 

— 

1 

6 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red 

..toll H 

0 

0 

"" 

11 

10 

0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Friday, \Q Jantiaiy~~Pro!npt 11 /Ipril, 
Com/iaHj/’s.— Cotton-wool, 1,580 bale*. 

Pi im/cge.— Cotton-wool, 2,586 bales. 

On Friday, 17 ,Janvaiy~ Prompt 11 April. 
Cma/wnij’s.— ColFee, 6,184 bags — Sugar, 3,323 
bags. 

On Tuesday, 21 January—Prompt 18 April. 
Company’s.— China. Raw-silk, 313 bales— Ben- 
gal ditto, 1,154 bales. 


at the East-India House. 

Prmlege and Privale^Trade. — China Raw-silk, 
20 bales— Bengal ditto, 305 bales. 

On Fueiday, 11 February— Prompt 9 May. 

Cornpnny’s.— Black and White Pepper — Cinna- 
mon— Cloics— Mace— Nutmegs — Oil of Cinna* 
m«iii, Nutmegs, and Mace. 

Propeitif of Ceylon Government.— Oil of Cinna- 
mon. 


Cargoes of Easi-lndia Company's Ships lately arrived. 


Cargoes of the Thomas Grenville, Ocean, James 
Sibbald, Suirey, and Union, from China, Ben- 
gal, Madras, Amboyna, ire. 

Company’s Go^d*,— Tea, 770,162 lbs. —Coffee, 
Sugar, Sapan Wood. Saltpetre, Mace, Nutmegs, 
Cloves, Oil of Mace, distilled Oil of Nutmegs, 
Arrack. 

Private-Trade and Privilege, — Teas, Nankeen 
Cloth, China Ware, Lacquered Ware, Soy, Hurse 


Skins, Castor Oil, Indigo, Raw Silk, Nutmegs, 
Mace, Piece Goods, Wrought Silks, Ladles 
Dresses, Handkerchiefs, Rattans, Ground Rat- 
tans, Malacca Canes, Whanghecs, Red Wood, 
Amboyna Wood, Kyapooty Oil, Sassafras Oil, 
Fans, Bird* of Paradise, Tortoieesliell, Kyabooko, 
Ebony, Sago, BancaTin, Cassia, Madeira Wine, 
Sherry W»uc, 
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MEMOIR 

OF THE LATE 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE HOLMES, K.C.B. 


Tiih subject of our present me- 
moir was a native of Cumberland, 
and left England at a very early 
age, in the military service of the 
East India Company, on tlie Bom- 
bay establishment. 

After serving a short time as a 
cadet, he, in 1780, got an ensigney 
in the Bombay European regiment, 
and was soon after promoted and 
removed to the tenth battalion of 
Native Infantry, With this corps 
Lieutenant Holmes was actively 
employed in the war then carrying 
on against the Mahrattas, and was 
present, among other affairs, at the 
capture of Bellapore and J^anwell 
in 1780 and the following year. 
In 1781 and 1782 he was at the 
defence of Telllcherry, so perse- 
veringly besieged by the troops of 
Hyder Ally under Serdar Khan. 
At the brilliant sally of the little 
garrison, under their gallant com- 
mander Major Abington, on the 
7th of January 1782, Lieutenant 
Holmes was severely wounded. 
The lapse of years, and the 
rapid succession of more important 
events, have, of course, caused al- 
most a forgetfulness of such affairs 
as the sally m question ; it was, 
however, very important at the 
time ; it critically terminated the 
of a position of great military 

S olitical consequence, discom- 
a lal'ge army with vast loss 
• Asiatic 7(jur»c/.*-No. H. 


to the besiegers, including guns, 
treasure, and prisoners to a great 
amount. Among the latter were 
the person and family of the be- 
sieging General. 

In 1783, Lieutenant Holmes 
served under General Macleod 
against Tippoo Sultan. Ho was at 
the storm and capture of Ca- 
nanore ; soon after which tho 
general peace in Europe led to 
similar tranquillity in India, which 
was not materially disturbed on i 
the western side, until the con-' 
fcderacy of the English, the Mah- 
rattas, and Nizam Ally Khan, 
against Tippoo in 1791. In that 
year and the following Lieutenant 
Holmes served with that distin- 
guished corps, the Bombay grena- 
dier battalion, in General Aber- 
crombie’s army, at the siege of 
Seringapatam, and in the various 
services in Mysore and Malabar. 
In 1794* he was promoted to the 
rank of Captain in the Bombay 
European regiment ; but we have 
no notice of his services from that 
time till 1798, when he was em- 
ployed in Colonel Little’s detach- 
ment, which co-operated with the 
Mahratta army in the last war 
against Tippoo Sultan. After 
the fall of Seringapatam in the fol- 
lowing year, many of Tippoo’f 
forts in Kanara refused to surren- 
der to the English, and Ca^taia 
Vox. Ill 0 
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Holmes was selected to command 
a force to reduce them. Several 
of these forts resisted vigorously, 
but the service was very com- 
pletely executed, and Captain 
Holmes received on this occasion 
the particular thanks of Major- 
General Hartley, commanding offi- 
cer in Malahar and Kanara. 

The acquisition of Malabar by 
the English, however valuable, was 
a very troublesome one. Ti])poo 
and his father liad sacrificed army 
after army in the fruitless attempt 
to subjugate the Rajas of that 
warlike country. The military 
tribe of Nair is very numerous; 
and such was their high spirit, that 
the idea of subjugation or depen- 
dance of any sort, was indignantly 
spurned. It is said, and we be- 
lieve justly, of this tribe, that no 
individual of it ever appears with- 
out a drawn sword in his hand, 
and that, to avoid incumbrance, 
five men have only one wife among 
them. The struggles of these des- 
perate people, evinced the military 
excellence of the materiel of which 
they were composed. It was a 
most harassing warfare ; from its 
remoteness carried on without 
eclat, from its nature apparently 
without system, and from its re- 
sults, long without much appear- 
ance of success. In this warfare 
Captain Holmes, who now com- 
manded a battalion of Native In- 
fantry, was foremost on all occa- 
sions. The Rombay army will 
long remember the spirit with 
which he at different times volun- 
teered that most desperate and an- 
noying service, the reliefs of Mon- 
tana, and the perseverance and 
vigour with which he effected it We 
shall presently introduce extracts 
from some recorded documents to 
which we have had access, shew- 
ing the sense entertained by his 
immediate superiors of Major 
Holmes’s conduct in this trying 
service, as it was justly termed : 
premising, that where, as in the 
contests at Seringapatam, Badajoz, 
Waterloo, &c. the eye of a whole 


army and of half the world is on 
the deed, there are abundance of 
stimuli to professional exertion: 
but in suclTa service 46 the reliefs 
of Montana, carried on through 
trackless forests, where guns 
cannot move, in a pestiferous cli- 
mate, at the worst season of the 
year, when, without seeing an 
enemy, your men drop every mo- 
ment by your side, and combating 
almost every imaginable difficulty, 
except that stimulating one of a 
battle — there it is that the energy 
and perseverance of the soldier, 
and the address of a commander 
are tried. 

These are the extracts to which 
we have adverted : — 

“ Provinchil Orders, 

Can t nor e, VJh Augitst, 1800. 

Colonel Sartorious requests 
Major Holmes will accept his 
warmest thanks, for his zealous 
and active exertions in the relief 
of Montana. 

“ The Commanding Officer’s 
sincere thanks are also due to the 
whole of the officers and men em- 
ployed, for their gallant and steady 
conduct, as reported by Major 
Holmes ; without which the ob- 
stacles they had to encounter 
could not have been overcome, in 
performing the services they have 
effected.” 

“ From Brigade- Major Spens to 
Major Holmes, 

“ Cftiifinore, 1st October, 1800. 

“ Sir, — I am directed by Colo- 
nel Sartorious to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of 29 th 
ultimo, and to convey to ^ou his 
most warm thanks, for having with 
so much judgment, with the de- 
tachment under your command, 
overcome every difficulty in exe- 
cuting the arduous and severe ser- 
vice of the last relief of Montana. 
And he begs you will make known 
in the most public manner to Cap- 
tains Baird and Howden, and to all 
the officers and men of your de- 
tachment, his sense of their per- 
severing exertions on this trying 
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occasion, and which he will have 
very great pleasure in reporting 
to the Hon. Colonel Wellesley. 

“ I have the honour, &c.” 

From the Hon. Colonel Wellesley 
(now Duke of Wellington) to 
Colonel Sartorioiis. 

' Campf 10 miln south of Kopal, 

\')th Kovemher, 1800. 

“ I also request that you will 
communicate to Major Holmes 
that paragraph in the enclosed 
extract which relates to him. I 
am concerned that his health 
should oblige him to go to Bom- 
bay, and I request you will give 
the enclosed letter to the Gover- 
nor in Council of that settlement.” 

Extract (referred to above) from a 
Letter from the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras 
to the Hon. Colonel Wellesley^ 
dated Fort St. GcorgCy 1th Nov. 
1800. 

“ I have had the honour of re- 
ceiving your letter of the 13th 
ultimo, whth its enclosures, and 
am directed to express to you 
the satisfaction of the Uight Hon. 
the Governor in Council at the con- 
duct of Major Holmes, and of the 
troops under his command, in the 
last relief of the post of Montana.” 

From the Hon. Colonel Wellesley 
to the Hon. the Governor in 
Council of Bombay^ ( referred to 
above) dated Camp, 10 miles 
south of Kopal, \5th November, 
1800. 

Sir, — As I understand from 
Colonel Sartorious that Major 
Holmes is about to leave Malabar, 
and to join his corps at Surat, I 
take this opportunity of expressing 
to you ray high sense of the ser- 
vice which he has rendered to the 
public during the time that he has 
commanded the troops in the 
Kotiote districts. I have already 
taken an opportunity of mention- 
ing in favourable terms his ser- 
vices to the Government of Fort 
.St, George ; but as Major Holmes 
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is about to be more immediately, 
under your orders, I take the 
liberty of recommending him to 
your ftivourable notice. 

“ I have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) “ ArthurWellesley.” 

From the Adjutant-General of the 
Bombay Army (date not noted) 
to Colonel Sartorious, command- 
ing the troops in Malabar. 

“ Sir, — In reply to that para- 
graph of your letter of the 24th 
ultimo, on the subject of the zeal- 
ous and active services of Major 
Holmes, which has been laid before 
Government, I am directed by the 
Commanding Officer of the Forces 
to acquaint you, that he embraces 
the earliest opportunity of signify- 
ing to that officer, together with his 
own, the very high sense which the 
Hon.the Governor in Council enter- 
tains of Major Holmes’s meritorious 
and gallant exertions in the ardu-^ 
ous duties which he had to perform 
in the present Kotiote service, as 
well as of the conduct and persever- 
ing bravery of the officers and men 
who composed the detachment 
under his command, in the different 
operations which he w'as called on to 
execute. A declaration of well- 
earned praise, which the Command- 
ing Officer of the Forces experi- 
ences great pleasure that it has 
fallen to his lot to communicate.. • 
“ The above you wnll he pleased 
to promulgate in such way, as may 
make more generally known to the 
troops under your command, this 
public testimony of the merits of 
Major Holmes, and of the officers 
and men who lately served under 
him in the districts of Kotiote. 

“ I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) “ Kobe iit Gordon, 
Adjutant General.” 

This brings us nearly to the end 
of the year 1800, In the two fol- 
lowing years Major Holmes was 
employed under General Sir David 
Baird in Egypt, in command of 
the 2d battalion 1st Native regi- 
ment, Few or no opportunities 
0 2 



occurred in that quarter lor me **^»*.v» 

Indian army to achieve any field manded a field force operating 
laurels. Major Holmes' corps was against a rebellious member oi the 
always, as may be supposed from Gaikawar government, and distin- 
being under such an officer, who guished himself greatly on many 
was never an hour absent from it, occasions. We have not space for 
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ed ill that quarter for the Ih 1803, Mmor Holmes com^ 


in the most efficient state. 

Immediately after the expuLsion 


the enumeration of all such as have 
come within our knowledge, and 


of rFSom .-ely quote from the docu, 

return thence of the Indian Anny, nu-nts to which we have access. 
Major Holmes’ corps was sent the recorded testimonies of hose 
into Guzerat. Our recent acqni- competent to appreciate his 

sitions ill that quarter demand- services on those occasions. 


ed very active military measures ; 
and although scarcely heard ot 
in Europe amid the eclat of nearer 
warfare, a series of very ener- 
getic service has almost ever since, 
that is since 1802, been displayed 
on that belligerent arena. In that 
year, among other smart affairs, Ma- 
jor Holmes was present at the siege 
of Baroda. Among our docu- 
ments we find the following order 
issued by the officer commanding 
the field force in Guzerat. 


Fropt J. A. Grant f Esq, Secretary 
io the Government of Bombay^ 
to Lieut, -Colonel Henry Wood- 
ingion, commanding the Subsidi- 
ary Force at Baroda^ dated Bom- 
bay Castle^ \Uk February 1803. 
« Sir, — 1. I am directed by the 
Hon. the Governor in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 8th instant, with its 
enclosure, detailing the particulars 
of the attack on Canojee s camp by 
the detachment under the com- 


** Field Morning Oiders, mand of Major Holmes. 

Baroduy 27th Dev. 1^02. u 'p}jg Governor in Council 


Whilst Lieut.-Col. Wooding- 
ton laments the loss of the galkmt 
men who fell before Baroda, he 
congratulates the troops on the 
successful termination of hostili-^ 
ties, by compelling our enemies 
to evacuate the fort of Baroda, and 
accept the terms prescribed to 
^em by government. He en- 
treats the officers and men to ac- 
cept his unfeigned thanks for the 
ready and willing support which 
he has received from them ; and 
although the enemy gave the army 
in general, but few opportunities 
of distinguishing themselves, still 
they did not fail to avail them- 
selves of such as offered ; as was 


cannot advert to the energy, intre- 
pidity, and extraordinary exertions 
manifested byMajor Holmes on that 
occasion, without expressing his 
highest approbation of the merits 
of that officer, and at the same 
time acknowledging that to this 
officer’s professional exertions and 
personal intrepidity so conspicu- 
ously evinced at the crisis of this 
very serious attack, must be chief- 
ly ascribed the complete overthrow 
of Canojee and nis adherents, 
which government has no doubt, 
will, under your instructions, be 
uninterruptedly followed up till 
tliis war be brought to a nappy 
termination. 


instanced in the attack and defeat 
of a considerable body of Arabs 
by a party of his Majesty’s 86th 
regiment under Captain Semple 
on the 22d instant; and also of 
Major Holmes, who with his bat- 
talion repelled an attack of double 
his number of Arabs on the same 
day.” 


I have the honour, ^c.'* 

(Private) From the Honourable Mr, 
Duncan, Govermft' of Bombay, 
to Major Holmes, dated Bombay, 
\Uh Feb, 1803. 

‘‘ My dear Sir, — Although the of* 
ficial acknowledgment of your gal- 
lant-conduct wiU reach you iudue 
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course through Colonel Wood- 
ingtou, yet I cannot refrain from 
separately expressing my own ad- 
miration of it. It seldom happens 
that a commanding officer has an 
opportunity to such a degree as 
circumstances led to in your case, 
on the 6th, nor can any, I am per- 
suaded, occur, where a better and 
more glorious use can be made of 
it : accept then of my sincerest 
congratulations and thanks, which 
1 shall be happy, if the means 
should occur, of more substantial- 
ly evincing my sense of, being 
with sincere esteem, your faithful 
and obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ John Duncan.” 

Extract from Field Orders, 

Camp near Jiarnda, 2\th Feb. 1803. 

Lieut-Colonel Woodington has 
great pleasure in conveying to 
Major Holmes the strongest ap- 
probation and thanks of Major- 
General Nicolls’^ for his intrepid 
conduct on the 6th instant, and 
his thanks to the officers and men 
of His Majesty’s 86th regiment for 
their gallantry in supporting him 
— also his thanks to His Majesty’s 
75th regiment for their soldicl'likc 
conduct in immediately forming 
after sustaining so severe a loss, 
and contributing by their exertions 
to the success of the day. 

Lieut.-Colonel Woodington at 
the same time requests Major 
Holmes, and the officers and men 
under his command will accept of 
his humble approbation of their 
gallantry and success in storming 
the enemy’s camp on the 6th insu’ 

Major Holmesobtaineda Lieut.- 
Colonelcy in 1803, and continued 
during that and the two following 
years in very active service, in 
command of a field detachment. 
He was at the siege and capture 
of Pawanghur ; a service of con- 
siderable eclat at the time, as this 
fortress was reckoned among the 
natives one of the most celebrated 
for strength in India. War was 
at this time extensively carded on 

* ComntandeT.in-Chief of tUe Uombuy Aimy. 


against Sindea, Holkar, and other 
chieftains. On one occasion Lieut. 
Colonel Holmes’s detachment es- 
corted treasure to a large an^ount 
from Guijerat to the Bengal army 
under Lord Lake besieging Bhurt- 
poor. On the march thither and 
returning, a line of about six hun- 
dred miles through a hostile coun- 
try, his detachment was smartly 
attended by Holkar’s active and 
annoying cavalry : but notwith- 
standing the notoriety of the na- 
ture of his charge, so inviting to 
the cupidity of the Mahrattas, he 
effected the service with the com- 
pletest success. Until 1807 Co- 
lonel Holmes was almost constant- 
ly employed in the field in Guze- 
rat ; he then succeeded to the tem- 
porary charge of the force subsi- 
dized by the Gaikawar govern- 
ment ! and in the following year 
that respectable command w as con- 
ferred upon him by the government 
of Bombay, in approbation of his 
services, as appears by the two 
following extracts. 

Extract of a Letter from Major 
Walker, Political Resident in 
Guzerat, to Francis Warden, 
Esq, Chief Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, dated \st 
March 1807. 

“ Adverting to the absence of * 
Colonel Woodington from the im- 
portant duties of his command, it 
will not I trust be deemed impro- 
per, if I respectfully recall the at- 
tention of the Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council to the merits 
and services of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Holmes. 

The nature of these it may be 
unnecessary to detail ; but Jthey 
are warm in the recollection of this 
government, f which would not on- 
ly view with satisfaction, but con- 
ceive it peculiarly agreeable and 
acceptable, were these services 
noticed by his being placed in Co- 
lonel Woodington’s situation du- 
ring his absence. 

* On account of illness, 
t TUe Gaikawar Government of Guzerat. 
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As an officer of great experi- 
ence and reputation, Colonel 
Holmes ranks high in the estima- 
tion of every military man; and 
the public service must continue 
to receive from his well-known 
zeal, the same cordial co-opera- 
tlon and support, which is so ne- 
cessary to it’s success.” 

From Mr. Secretary Warderiy to 
Major Walker^ dated Bombay, 
13/A March, 1807* 

1 am directed by the Honour- 
able the Governor in Council, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 1st instant ; and to inti- 
mate, that the eminent services 
rendered by Colonel Holmes in 
the successful resistance which 
that officer opposed to the inroads 
of Canoojee after his escape from 
^confinement in 1 80‘2-3, and to the 
party that adhered to him, give to 
that officer peculiar and appropri- 
ate claims to the command of the 
subsidiary force at llaroda, du- 
ring the intended absence of Colo- 
nel Woodington, and it is accord- 
ingly the intention of the Honour- 
able the Governor in Council to 
nominate him thereto.” 

The two following letters refer to 
operations of a detachment Irom 
the subsidiary force with which 
Colonel Holmes moved from Ba- 
roda (the Gaikawar capital of Gu- 
zerat,) in the rainy season of 180f>, 
to repel an invasion of the frontier 
of the Gaikawar territory. 

From the Adjula?tt-General of the 
Bombay Army, to Lieut. -Colonel 
Holmes, commanding in the 
Northern Division of Guzeral, 
dated Bombay, 19/A Seyt. 1809. 

“ Sir, — Your letters of the 3d and 
,5th instant have been laid before 
the commanding Officer of the 
forces, who directs me to inform 
you that he has laid the subject 
of the first before the Honourable 
the Governor in Council, who, he 
doubts not will, with him, be equal- 
ly sensible of the zealous and ac- 
tive exertions of yourself and the 
detachment under your command 


‘General Sir George Holmes. [^Feb. 
on the service from which you 
have reported your return, and 
you will be advised of the senti- 
ments of government thereon, as 
soon as received. 

“ I have tlie honour, &c. 

(Signed) “ Robert Gordon, 
Adjutant-General.” 

From Mr. Secretary Warden to 
Major-General Richard Jones, 
Commanding Officer (f the Forces 
at Bombau, dated 25th Sept.. 
1809. 

“Sir, — In acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 14th of 
this month, I have the honour to- 
intimate to you, that the Hon, 
the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to grant field allowances 
to Licut.-Col. Holmes and the de- 
tachment under his command, 
whilst employed on the present 
service; and to signify to you, 
that the Hon. the Governor in 
Council concurs with you in opi- 
nion, and commends the ready 
zeal and promptitude with which 
Lieut.-Col. Holmes proceeded with 
the detachment on this service, at 
a season of the year the most in- 
clement, with such equipments as 
were available, and which the aid 
of the native government and their 
own exertions could furnish ihemr 
with. 

“ I liavo the honour, &c. 

(Signed) “ f. Warden, 
Chief Secretary.” 

We have no particulars of Col. 
Holmes’s services for several years 
after this period. He continued 
in the command of the force in 
Guzerat, which was reviewed, in 
1812, by General Abercrombie, 
and we find the following testi- 
mony to its state of efficiency and 
discipline. 

Extract of a Letter frqm His Ex- 
cellency the Commander in Chief 
to the Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil, dated 18/A February, 1812. 

“ Par. 13.— It is gratifying to me 
to be enabled to avail myself of 
this opportunity to report to you, 
Hon. Sir, the excellent discipline, 
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general good order and system 
which I found established amongst 
the troops composing the Baroda 
Subsidiary Force; the merit of 
which I attribute solely to the 
attention, zeal, and professional 
abilities of Lieut.-Col. Holmes.” 

Disturbances in Guzerat and its 
neighbourhood kept Col. Holmes’s 
force in the field in 1813 and 
ISll' ; but we have no particulars 
of any opportunities that may have 
offered for distinguishing himself. 
There were, we believe, some sharp 
affairs before the fort of Pulhun- 
poor. 

After the termination of one 
of the operations of this period, 
the following extract of a letter 
from Mr. Secretary Warden, dated 
Gth January, 1814, to the political 
resident at Baroda, was commu- 
nicated to Col. Holmes, 

“ The regularity and good order 
with which the force under Col. 
Holmes has conducted itself, has 
not escaped the attention of go- 
vernment, and you will take an 
opportunity of conveying to tliat 
officer the sense which the Hon. 
the Governor in Council entertains 
of the conduct of the officers and 
men under his command, during 
the course of the service, which 
has fortunately been brought to a 
termination without the necessity 
of having recourse to hostilities.” 

Early in 1815, it was deemed 
expedient to assemble a consider- 
able army on the eastern frontier 
of the Gaikawar territories, and 
the command was conferred on 
Col. Holmes ; but in consequence 
of his obtaining the brevet rank of 
Major General, the retention of that 
command was, it seems, incompa- 
tible with military etiquette ; and his 
health havir^ materially suffered 
by such an uninterrupted series of 
service, and the severity of much 
of it, he retired from the field. 
Guzerat had been particularly fa- 
tal, and destructive to the health 
of both Europeans and natives, 


for two or three years preceding 
this period. 

The great satisfaction the ser- 
vices and conduct of Major-Gen. 
Holmes continued to the last to af- 
ford the governments under which 
he served, will be evinced by the 
two following public documents. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr, Chief 
Secretary Warden to the Political 
Resident at Baroda, dated Bom- 
bay Castle, March, 1815. 

“ On the occasion of Major-Gen. 
Holmes’ retiring from the com- 
mand of the Subsidiary Forefe at 
Baroda, the Hon. Governor in 
Council feels it due to the merits 
of that gallant* to express his en- 
tire satisfaction with his conduct 
generally as an officer on this es- 
tablishment, and particularly du- 
ring the period of his having ex- 
ercised the functions of that im- 
portant situation ; and these sen- 
timents the Governor in Council 
will have great satisfaction in com- 
municating to the Honourable 
Court.”f 

Tj anslation of a Letter fom His 
Highness FtUteh Sing Roto Gai- 
hawar ]^ , to Major- General G eorge 
Holmes, dated Baroda, ^lOth 
April, 1815. 

‘‘ A. D. — It has been communi- 
cated to me by Captain Carnac, 
that in consequence of your ad- 
vancement to a superior rank, the 
command of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s troops, subsidized by the 
Gaikawar Government, will de- 
volve on another officer. In ex- 
pressing my congratulations on 
your promotion, you must allow 
me to regret the unavoidable con- 
sequences of your relinquishing the 
command which you have held 
during many years. 

** It is only an act of justice, on 
the eve of your departure, that I 
should render to you those senti- 
ments which your conduct, during 

* A word \$ here wanted. , 

t Of Directors of the East India Company. 
t Sovereign of Ou^erat. - - 
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a period of nearly thirteen years in 
the support chie^ of the interests 
of toy government, have been so 
well calculated to excite. 

The important services perform- 
ed by you ^t the siege of Baroda, 
when in the hands of an Arab 
faction, and in the discomfiture of 
Canoojee Uaw Gaik^war, during 
his open rebellion against this state, 
are fresh in my recollection. 

** The zeal, perseverance, and a- 
bility, with winch the troops under 
your command destroyed the for- 
midable resources of that misguided 
man, and the personal gallantry 
displayed by you at the moment 
which ensured victory, must always 
render your name highly distin- 
guished in the estimation of my- 
self, and the government subject 
to my authority. 

** While I return you my unquali- 
fied acknowledgements for your 
services on the occasion above 
stated, and in numerous other in- 
stances which the limits of a letter 
will not allow me to specify, it is 
with feelings also of considerable 
satisfaction that I am enabled to 
add, that the attentions and conci- 
liatory demeanor which every ser- 
vant of my government has experi- 
enced from you in the progress of 
your long employment m Guzerat, 
will always ensure from me and 
them a lively interest in your future 
welfare and happiness. 

** Accept my own best wishes, 
tliat in your native country every 
honour due to your well-earned 
reputation may attend you ; and 
permit me to hope, that you will 
occasionally favour me with a let- 
ter, which may communicate glad 
tidings of yourself, and of those in 
whom you may be interested." 

A cessation of field labours gave 
at first some hope that this gallant 
officer might recover sufficiently to 
enable him to accept a nomination 
on the General Staff of the Indian 
^rmy ; but his constitution was too 
much broken to allow of any hope 


General Sir George Holmes* QFitf. 
of restoration, without a voyage to 
Europe, and he reluctantly resort- 
ed to this measure, at a moment 
when farther professional honours 
seemed to await him, in a rank 
that promised also a chance of 
making some provision for his fa- 
mily. 

About this time the extension of 
the honors of the Order of the 
Bath, excited the hope of every 
distinguished officer. One com- 
mander’s cross was destined for the 
Bombay army ; and could'the wish 
of every officer of that army have 
been ascertained, we may, we be- 
lieve, very safely say, that few, per- 
haps not one, would have desired 
the brilliant distinction to have 
been otherwise bestowed than up- 
on Major-General Holmes. — It is 
almost needless to add, that the 
honour was so appropriated. 

Toward the end of theycar 1815, 
Sir George Holmes, confirmed in 
the opinion that his native climate 
alone could effect a restoration of 
Jiis licaltli, applied for a furlough, 
which was granted in General Or- 
ders, of which here follows an ex- 
tract : 

G. 0* By the Right Hon. the 

Governor in Council. — Bombay 

Castle f 19/A January ^ 1816. 

“ Brevet Major-General and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Holmes, K.C.B. is allowed a fur- 
lough to England on his private 
concerns. The Right Hon, the 
Governor in Council will perform 
a gratifying act of public duty in 
bringing to the notice of the Hon, 
Court of Directors the many in- 
stances of meritorious conduct 
which Major-General Holmes has 
evinced during a period of thirty 
six years’ service in India; the 
value and importance of which 
cannot be more forcibly exempli- 
fied, than by the distingnished 
honour recently conferred upon 
him by His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent," 

Having thus connected thesevensl 
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documents that have fallen uncjer . ly regret^^lthat; he persevered so 
our observation touching theser- lon^. ' BiitlwirtsTvices were want- 
vices of Major-General Sir George ed, and he dki not 4 II 0 W himself a 
Holmes, by a rapid notice of such, choice. With the hope of repair- 
points of them as have come within ing his severely shattered constitu- 
our notice and recollection, we tion, he quitted India early in 1816. 
proceed to state, in conclusion, a He would have had the first vacant, 
few particulars of his professional regiment, which, with' the of 
and private character. his rank, would have sufficed mr a 

When our illustrious Commander handsome maintenance to a man of 
in Chief published to the British his moderate habits and views ; and 
army . a just eulogy on the character he was not without hopes and ex- 
and"^ services of the late General pectations ofrecovering sufficient- 
Sir John Moore, his Royal High- ly to enable him to return to his 
ness laid particular stress on his duty on the Staff of the Indian 
being a “ regimental Officer that army, in the farther prosecution of 
is, one who was constantly with his his military career, and in the hope 
regiment, especially in the earlier of making a suitable provision for 
stages of his milita^ career. This his family. But it was otherwise 
may be said of Sir George Holmes, ordained. His old friends who 
to as full an extent, perhaps, as of saw him on his arrival in England, 
any officer in the army. In thirty- scarcely recognized the person of 
six years’ service in India, he was their former Herculean associate ; 
never, in ally absent from his corps and he survived but a few months, 
more than six months on account He died at Cheltenham on the 29th 
of his private concerns ; and, such of Oct. 1816, being d'Jyears of age, 
was the vigour of his frame, that in respected and lamented by all who 
all this length of servitude in such knew him— leaving , indeed, noene»« 
a climate, and at certain times, my but the enemies of his country, 
particularly in Malabar and Guzer- It would be gratifying to us to 

at, in the most inclement seasons of be able to state, that his long and 
sickly years, his total absence from zealous servitude had been equally 
his corps, on account of illness, was rewarded in a pecuniary , as in apro- 
only five months. As a subaltern fessional, viewl; — but this we fear Is 
he served fifteen years ; as a Cap- not the case. We are indeed as- 
tain five ; as a Field Officer six- sured that his widow and family of 
teen. It may hence be readily con- five young children are left very 
eluded, that from such a period of slenderly provided for. It is, how- 
service in India, where, how little ever, consoling to know, that such 
soever rqay be heard or thought in cases are viewed with proper llbcf- 
England of their operations, the ality, both by our General Govem- 
troops arc rarely idle, the subject ment, and by the Sovereigns pf' 
of our memoir must have been a India. Prompt as many are tO' 
finished soldier : he truly was ; cavil at the acts of eitfier ; a want 
and to the last acted with the fire of due feeling and attention to the 
and zeal of a subaltern. His hardy interests and comforts of the bereft 
and robust frame enabled him to families of our departed soldiers, 
bear up, until the last year or two, who have sacrificed or abridged 
agalnsteVery dmdvantage' of cli- their lives in the service of thfeir 
mate and privation; But no hu- country, has not yet fdund a placci, 
man stamina anfi zeal could sup- or been applied to them, in the 
port it longer ; and it is to be deep- language ot reproach. 

t/bum«-^No. ti* VoL. in. P 
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Etymology of Arabic Words, Pru. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir, — Your correspondent, In- 
quirer, is not singular in his opinion, 
Uiat the etymology of many Arabic 
words wants revision, but with re- 
gard to Bab el Mandel, Chora 
Mandel, and Oka Mandel, we 
must stick to the old orthography, 
and write them thus, 

Bab el Mandib, The dangerous 
strait, 

Chora Mandib, The danger past, 
Akir Mandib, Out 0 / danger. 

The first of these, Bab el Man- 
dib, is pure Arabic, though by no 
means in common use ; the Arabs 
know the island by the name of 
Perim, and distinguish the strait 
on each side by the terms great, 
small ; Chuta Bab, Bura Bab. 

Secondly, Chora Mandib, from 
the Hindustani word, Chora, pass- 
ed hyy and Mandib, danger; to 
illustrate this, it will be necessary 
to add, that the Arabs as well 
as Indians, look upon Ceylon as a 
dangerous place for ships, on ac- 
count of the strong currents, long 
calms, and violent storms, some- 
times experienced in the vicinity 
of this otherwise much esteemed 
island; their having rounded it, 
either on their voyage to Bengal 
or other places, the constant repe- 
tition of Chora, Mandib, became 
in time affixed as the name of the 
ooast — a verse exemplifying the 
dread they feel on approaching 
the coast of Ceylon is constantly 
repeated by all the tribes of Indian 
and Arabian sailors. 

Caba Coraaree mar Selan 
Worstad mooalim a hiran. 

From Cape Comorin to Ceylon 
Puzxles loth masters and pilots, 
Tliirdly, Akir Mandib, pure 
Arabic, from Akir, out of^ and 


Mandib, danger y which the na- 
tives, who navigate these parts, 
consider themselves to be as soon 
as they get round Bate, and fairly 
into the Gulf of Cutch. 

How we came to substitute 
Mandel for Mandib is not so rea- 
dily answered, for it is singular 
that such a transposition should 
have taken place m all the three 
places. 

With regard to the mixture of 
Indian and Arabic words in the 
epithet Chora Mandib, we have it 
at once in Taprobane, the ancient 
name for C^lon, which ought to 
be written Tap Kubanee, or the 
Holy Island, Tap being the Indian 
name for island, and Rubanee. 
the Arabic term for Holy; and 
also in Mai, Diva, Mai being the 
Arabic term for riches, and Diva 
the Indian term for island. 

Algiers is pronounced by a na- 
tive of Morocco, A1 ghayz, the 
jealous, which has a reference 
more to the disposition of the in- 
habitants than the nature of the 
country, and might be better 
translated by the epithet High- 
minded. 

There is an island in the Red 
Sea called Gebal Tor, which I 
take to be the same nomenclature 
as our Gibraltar, signifying high 
hill. The term Tor often occurs 
in England, and has still the same 
signification ; it is a Celtic word, 
but is no doubt of Eastern origin. 

I am, Sir, 

Your’s faithfully. 

Tor Point, Indicator 

Dec. 1th, 1816. 

N. B. Your correspondent Gour- 
mand, will find the way to make 
all the different kinds of Curry in 
the Ayeen Akbary^ qiyirto editioB^ 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, ^ . 

Hi R,— -T he dialogue in your General Cayenne and his sister, 
Journal for July between Major- on the subject of yeung ladies 
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proceeding to India with the view 
of getting married, or rather as 
the term obtains in England, of 
being tvell settled in life, does not 
altogether coincide with ray opi- 
nion ; for I can discern little dif- 
ference between a short voyage to 
India to visit relations, and that 
of our young females going to 
Bath, Cheltenham, or Brighton, to 
be introduced into public. I will 
not say for what purpose, having 
for too much regard and respect 
for my fair countrywomen, than 
to suppose such visits can be de- 
signed for any other purpose than 
amusement or the restoration of 
health. 

In regard to young ladies going 
to India, I am of opinion the more 
embark for that country the better 
it will be for the service, I mean 
the more marriage is encouraged, 
among the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company, the more 
their future happiness is likely 
to be secured, and the more 
readily will a stop be put to 
that intercourse with the native 
females of India, and the conse- 
quent introduction of an offspring 
to European Society, which in a 
few years from the 1 rapid increase 
of such children, will become a se- 
rious consideration, even in a po- 
litical point of view. Numbers of 
young men in the army in Bengal, 
are burthened with two or three 
of such children ; many have more, 
and the general sentiment of hu- 
manity and paternal affection so 
prevalent there, towards such off- 
spring, induces theirbeing sent over 
to Europe at a considerable ex- 
pense for education ; also, in the 
vain hope of being able to provide 
for them in life more readily ; but, 
Mr. Editor, I know from sad ex- 
perience ho^j^ fallacious this ex- 
pectation is, for when such chil- 
dren have been educated, and 
this we all do liberally, it is 
next to impossible to place the 
boys in any eligible situation, and 
in vespect to the girls, nothing of- 
beyond that of becoming 


sempstresses, even after a hand- 
some fortune has been laid out in 
passage money and education. As 
good schools are now established 
at the several settlements in India, 
how much better would it be, 
wholly to educate such children 
there, where they are not so likely 
to acquire English independence of 
thinking, which upon a return 
from this country too often leads 
them into habits of extravagance 
and consequent unhappiness. For 
these reasons, Mr. Eaitor,the more 
marriage is encouraged in India 
the better, even if it were only to 
put a stop to the further increase 
of such unfortunate oftspring. If 
an officer marries a European ear- 
ly in life, I hesitate not to affirm 
they have the best military service 
in the world before them, and 
should any accident befal the fa- 
ther, the surviving parent with the 
children are very eligibly provided 
for by the Orphan and Military 
Fund ; or should good fortune and 
the service, enable a married offi- 
cer to retire on his pay ; he finds 
himself the happy parent of chil- 
dren (if boys) eligible to be ad- 
mitted into a service, in which he 
has devoted the best part of his 
life, and they return to their na- 
tive country where they are no- 
ticed according to their merits by 
the old friends of their parents. 
In short, Mr. Editor, so fully am I 
convinced of the impolicy of send- " 
ing over children by native mothers 
to this country, that I think the 
present discerning and respectable 
Court of Directors could not pos- 
sibly confer a greater benefit upon 
their servants, than by directing 
that no more such illegitimate 
children shall be sent to this country 
for education. I need hardly again 
observe how many civil and mili- 
tary men of the Bengal establish- 
ment in particular, have sent over, 
some two, three and four children 
at a vast expense, and expended 
large sums on their education, 
which in the result has proved a 
bar (upon their retiring from the 
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servicie) to forming any eligible 
conni^ction by marriage, and all 
this evil and disappointment 
may be ascribed to an apprehen- 
sion that marriage is burthensome, 
and retards a retirement from the 
service ; whereas, in fact, any Ze- 
nenah is maintained at a greater 
expence, than a union with a ra- 
tional well educated European ; 
besides saving their friends in Eng- 
land many mortifications while in 
charge of such children, many of 
whom, it is well known, owe their 
existence to a favoured Khidmut- 
gar or other menial. So fully satis- 
fied I am of the better policy of 
encouraging marriage in the mili- 
tary line, that I am of opinion where 
merit is nearly equal, the govern- 
ments in India should be instructed 
to confer staff appointments upon 
married officers, as was usual during 
my early residence in India. This 
would also, in some degree, put a 
stop to the enormous increase of 
illegitimate children ; and the ex- 
perience which officers are now 
enabled to obtain wliilst upon fur- 


Blach Hole at Calcutta, PFkb, 
lough, must have convinced many 
of their folly, and prevented many 
a battered soldier from retiring upon 
pay, the sole consequence of the 
heavy load attendant upon an early 
but unfortunate connection. The 
hope that these observations, with 
the benefit of my own painful ex- 
perience, may prove useful to many 
of my old friends in Bengal, and 
guard them against persevering in 
such ruinous prejudice against 
marriage, is my principal reason for 
addressing you. Before I conclude 
1 beg leave to observe, that if your 
valuable Journal contained more 
India intelligence, such as General 
Orders, and Civil and Military Ap- 
pointments, the more numerous 
would be your subscribers among 
the retired servants from India, 
who like the old coachman, still 
likes a smack of his whip,” and 
are all eager after Indian intelli- 
gence. Wishing you every success, 
I remain, Sir, 

Your devoted 
humble servant, 

A RETIRED Bengal Officer, 


To the Editor the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir, — The formidable Black 
Hole is now no more. Early in 
the year 1812 I visited it. It was 
situate in the old fort of Calcutta, 
and was then on the eve of demo- 
lition. Sftice that time the fort 
has come down, and on its site have 
been erected some extensive ware- 
houses for the Company. I re- 
collect forming one of a party in 
Calcutta, for the purpose of pay- 
ing a last visit to this melancholy 
spot. It consisted of three mar- 
ried ladies, two gentlemen, their 
husbands, and myself The ladies 
were successful, by noise and 
laughter, in dissipating gloomy re- 
collection ; but 1 had been better 
pleased had they suffered us to 
recal m some degree to our minds, 
tboie events Goanected with, the 
0pol on whtph we stood It pre^ 


sented, on entering, the appearance 
of an oven ; being long, dark, and 
narrow. One window (if I recollect 
right) was the utmost, and this 
secured by bars. The escape of 
even the small number who sur- 
vived the horrid fate of the rest, is 
surprising, and can only be ac- 
counted for by the accident of tlieir 
being near tlie window, and the 
night air, which in Bengal is com- 
monly damp, allaying the fever 
whicn consumed the rest, Per^ 
haps, too, the pungent effiuvia of 
the dead bodies whicl^ on all sides 
surrounded them, may have possess- 
ed on the atmosphere, in some 
slight degree, the effects of vine- 
gar ; thus converting what at the 
moment must have appeared the 
most dveadful of evils^ intO' »ner 
cufity for those ivto datHycdM 
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night. To the right of th<5 Wri- 
ters’ Building a monument is erect- 
ed, with an inscription commemor- 
ating the barbarity of the Nuwab. 
It serves as the first attraction to 
a stranger arriving in Calcutta ; 
and he pauses with no little exul- 
tation, td review in his mind the 
astonishing events which> in so 


short a space of time, have Sitc- 
eebded this wantob act of power 
— events which have secured to us 
an empire second in riches to none 
in the it^orld, and which have 
placed at our disposal the lives of 
millions of fellow-creatures, 

1 am, Sir, &c. 

Asiaticus. 


A VERBAL translation 
or THE 

SECTION OE THE TA HIO, 

ATTRIBUTED TO CONFUCIUS, 

By Huttmann* 


THETahio, great Science of Confucius, 
is, perhaps, tlie best Chinese system of 
moral and political philosophy, and one 
of tlieir finest specimens of eloquence and 
logic. It originally formed the 42nd 
chapter of the Ly Ky, Book of Ceremo- 
nies, but is omitted in the modem 
editions, because it is included in the 
Sse chu, four books. The received text 
is that extracted from the Ly Ky, by Tching 
tse, with brief notices byTchu by. 

The Ta bio, strictly speaking, Is the 
section, entitled King, Classical Doctrine ; 
the remainder is an explanation by 'Pseiig 
tse, in ten sections, including quotations 
from the Chou King, Ancient History ; Chy 
King, Ancient Poems, and in three or four 
instances, from writings of inferior au- 
thority. It is die subject of numerous 
commentaries, and has been translated 
into Alantchou Tartaric, since the Ta 
tsing dynasty subjugated Chinas 

The earliest European translation was 
published at Nan King and Goa, by 
Intorcetta and De Costa, with the Chinese 
text. So few copies of this valuable book 
arrived in Europe, that none of the public 
libraries in London I have visited, fur- 
nish a specimen. This was succeeded 
by Intorcetta, Henltrich, Rougemont 
and Couplets Confucius, Siiiarum Philo- 
sophus, Paris ^1687, folio; which con- 
taining a literal translation, with ciphers 
referring to the Chinese characters, and 
an excellent paraphrase, is the most use- 
ful yet published. 

La Morale de Confucius, by P, Savoo- 
ret, printed at Amsterdam 1688, and re- 
printed at Paris 1783, 12mo. contains an 


abridged traiislation from the preceding 
work. 

Meisterhas printed part of Tching tse’» 
Introduction to the 'l a bio, with the pro- 
nunciation in the moit southern Chinese 
dialect, under the title. Das Sinaishe 
ABC, the Chinese Alphabet. Orien- 
talisch, Iiidiauiscii Kunst und Lust Gart- 
ner, Dresden 161)2, 4 to. 

The Translation in Noel’s Sinenstls Im- 
perii Libri Classic! sex, Prague 1711, 4to. 
althougli not sufficiently exact, and inter- 
mingled with the commentary, is valua- 
ble for the prefaces, notes, &c. which are 
omitted in tlie French edition by the Abb6 
Pluquet, Pari.s 1784. 7 tom. 18mo. 

Bayer has given the King Section in 
nearly illegible ebaraeters, with a good 
literal and free translation and notes, in 
the Museum Sinicum, tom. ii. 2:17-258, 
and extracts, 131-133; and in Thesauri 
Epistolici Lacroziaui, 3-58.,. 

M. Le Clerc has also printed a transla- 
tion of the King Section, hut deviating so 
much from the original, as to entirely de- 
stroy the identity— Histoire de la Chine 
sous Yu le Grand et Confucius, i. 124-128, 
Be8an9on 1777. 2 tom. 4to. 

Pere Cibot’s translation, inserted bs 
the first volume of M^nioires concernunt 
les Chinois, sacrifices correctness to rhe- 
toric ; but the preface and notes arc in- 
teresting. Three of Ihd odes from the 
Chi King occurring in the Ta hio are 
elegantly versified by Sir W. Jones, in fass 
Works, wl. i, 368-371, and Asiatic Rfe- 
searches, ii. 199-201. 

The version furnished in the Ret.^Mr. 
Morrlsson’s interesting translations from 
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the Pdpular Literature of the Chinese, 
London 1812, 8 to., is valuable for its 
general correctness and literality. 

The translation of Mr. Marshman, ap- 
pended to the Claris Sinlca, Serampore 
1814, 4to. being accompanied by the 
Chinese, text, a praxis, and references to 
the original authorities by Dr. Marshman, 
will be highly appreciated by Chinese 
students. 

The edition from which the annexed 
translation was made is destitute ofacom- 
mentaty, but contains a spccitication of 
the erroneous and antiquated characters 
by Telling ohy and Tolling tse ; those 
whose meaning is changed by changing 
the pronunciation, those in the citations 
which differ from the originals, and the 
synonyms of those whose signification is 
not sufficiently definite. 

An edition similar to this was pre- 
sented to Earl Spencer by the late Earl 
Macartney j one witli Tchu hy’s com- 
mentary, and a copious paraphrase, is 
in the Royal Society's Library; and 
one or two copies are in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

KINO SECTION OF THE TA HIO. 

T^e figures shew the order of the 
Chinese characters. 

The great sciences principles, consist 
1 2 3 4 

in illustrating reason, in lenovating the 
5 6 7 8 9 10 

oomniunity, in dwelling in supreme good- 

11 12 13 14 15 

■ess. 

16 

Know where to dwell, and then be de- 

l 2 3 4 5 

termined ; be determined, and then you 
6 7 8 9 

may be tranquil ; be tranquil, and then 
10 11 12 13 14 

you may be fixed ; be fixed, and tlieu you 
15 16 17 18 19 

may he contemplative : be contemplative, 
20 21 ^ 22 
and then you may attain supreme goodness. 
2a 24 25 26 

Things hare a beginning and an end; 

12 3 4 

tqu^sactious have a termination and a 

,5 6 7 

oommendement ; to know which pre- 

8 9 10 

cedes and which follows, therefiorcap- 
11 12 13 
proximates to reason. 

i M IS 


Formerly he who desired to illustrate 
1 2 3 4 j 

reason in the empire, first governed his 
5 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 

province, desiring to govern his province ; 

14 15 16 17 18 19 

first regulated Ids family, desiring to 
20 21 22 23 24 

regulate his family ; first renovated his 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 

person, desiring to renovate his person ; 

32 33 34 35 36 37 

first rectified his heart, desiring to recti- 
38 .39 40 41 42' 43 

fy his heart ; first verified his incliiia- 
44 45 46 47 48 49 50 

tions, desiring to verify his inclinations ; 

51 52 5.3 54 55 

first perfected his knowledge. Perfect 
56 57 58 59 60 

knowledge is completely understanding 
61 62 63 

things. 

64 

Things are completely understood, and 
1 2 3 

then knowledge is perfected ; know- 
4 5 6 7 

ledge is perfected, and then the inclina- 
8 9 10 11 

tions are verified ; the inclinations art 
12 13 

verified, and then the heart is rectified ; 

14 15 16 17 18 

the heart is rectified, and then the person 
19 20 21 22 23 

is renovated; the person is renovated, 

24 25 26 

and then the family is regulated ; the 
27 28 29 30 

family is regulated, and then the province 
31 32 33 34 35 

is governed; the province is governed, 

■ 36 37 38 

and then the empire Is tranquillized. 

39 40 41 42 43 

From heaven's son (the Emi)eror) to 
1 2 3 456 

the commonalty of men alike are all, in 
7 8 9 10 11 12 

renovating the person is the beginning, 

13 14 15 16 

For his beginning to be disordered and 
12 3 4 

his end governed, is impossible. He that 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

attaches importance to what is unimpor- 

12 IX U 

tant, and he that considers unimportant 
15 16 17 18 

what is important, is not the Great Sci- 
19 20 21 22 . 

ence's possessor. 

23 24 
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A SKETCH OF THE ISLAND OF BORNEO, 

By the late Dr, Leyden* 

(Concluded from page 16 J 


OF PONTIANA. 

In 1810 the imports at Poutiana on 
Knglish ships amounted to 210,000 dollars 
of which there were 95 chests of opium, 
which averaged 1000 dollars per chest. 
The quantity of opium and piece goods 
imported by the Bugis, was probably 
much greater, but as they never submit to 
be searched, it cannot be accurately known. 
The Bugis at Bali and some other ports, 
arc exempted from duties, and they are 
always anxious to avoid them in every 
port. Formerly the ports in the straits of' 
Macasar, especially those on the Borneo 
side, as Coti and Passir, were chiefly sup- 
plied with opium, piece goods, iron and 
steel, from Pontiana and Sambas; a small 
quantity being supplied by Java and Hiaw, 
and the returns, which were very rich, 
consisting chiefly of gold, wax, and bird’s 
nests, found their way into Pontiana. 
These ports, however, have for some time 
been supplied from I’ulu Penang. 

The China junks come to Poutiana in 
February, with China articles, and sail 
about the end of June, taking in return 
gold, bird’s nests, sea-slug, fine camphor, 
wax, rattans, black-wood for making fur- 
niture, red-wood for dyeing, and some- 
times opium, tin and other articles. As 
they cannot take their full return in rough 
pi’oduce, they are obliged to take a large 
amount in gold, though they always pre- 
fer produce, as there is a loss upon gold 
tu 6nna. 

The Sultan of Pontiana has a regular 
disciplined force, but all the inhabitants 
are obliged to act as soldiers when neces- 
sity requires. The Malays and Bugis arc 
always ready and willing to turn out for 
battle, and the Chinese are obliged to 
assist likewise in case of any emergency, 
though the Malays place little or no cou- 
idence in them. When an alarm has 
been given, the whole force of the place 
baa repeatedly* as Mr. Burn asserts, turn- 
ed out in half an hour or less, and the 
Activity displayed oh such occasions forms 
striking contrast to the usual listlessness 
be»s of a MalJ^ town. They manufacture 
tbeir own powder and shot atPontiaua. 
The io|l of Pontiana is low and marshy, 


but the climate is healthy, and the only 
distemper from which they sufler is the 
small pox, which makes gicat havock 
among them, as they are unacquainted 
with either inoculation or vaccination, 
Pontiana does not produce so much rice 
or fruit as the settlements of the interior, 
but this is only through the defect of cul- 
tivation. There is abundance of sea and 
river fish, and the Chinese raise great 
quantities of stock, especially hogs, which 
are both cheap and excellent in quality. 

OF THE DAYAK. 

The Dayak are the most numerous 
class of inhabitants on the island of Bor- 
neo, they occupy nearly the whole of the 
interior, and are probably the aborigines 
of the island. They are divided into a 
great variety of tiibes, which are inde- 
pendent of each other, hud vary in dia- 
lect, but have a general resemblance in 
language, custom and manners. In the dis- 
tricts south and west they are generally 
denominated Dayak, in the north, Idaan, 
and in the east, Tirun or Tedong. Perhaps, 
however, on more minute investigation, 
some characteristic distinctions may be 
established between these races ; at presenl 
we are warranted to consider them as the 
same original stock. The manners of the 
Dayak arc characterized by some strange 
peculiarities and uncommon features of 
barbarism, but the spirit of these trails 
has never been elucidated, nor the system 
of religious or- superstitious opinion With 
which they are connected, examined. 
Europeans have had very little opporti^- 
uity of attending to the manners oi^hfibitil 
of the Dayak ; and the Malay, Bugis, or 
Arab traders, the 6nly persons who are 
in the habit of frequenting tlie interior of 
Borneo, can give little account of the 
country, beyond mentioning the distance 
of one place from another in days’ jour- 
nies, and the different articled of trade 
which are to be procured at the difierent 
places. In the following sketch the au- 
thority followed with respect to the- 
southern tribes is that of Radermacher, 
whose observations chiefly apply tO'liHe 
tribe of Banjar, named Biaju. With re- 
gard to the east and north, the chief au- 
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tliorities are Dalrymple and Forrest, and 
irith regard the west the authority of 
Mr. Burn, who had not only the opj^- 
tunity of consulting many traders of Hon- 
tiana, who were in the habit of visiting 
t^ interior, but had himself seen several 
Itj^reds of the tribes of Manipawa and 
S^ui^o, several of whom could converse in 
the Malay language. 

Ijo^ appearance the Dayak are fairer and 
li^dsomer than the Malays, they are 
of a jpore slejidcr make, with liigher 
fprei^e^dfl and noses j their hair is long, 
sfra^lht, and coarse, generally cut short 
round their heads. The females are fair 
apd handsome. Many of the Dayak have 
rough scaly scurf on their skin, like the 
jtthong of the Malay peninsula. This they 
consider as an ornament, and ai‘e said to 
acqiure it by rubbing the juice of some 
piaut on their skin. The female slaves of 
tbiarace which are found among the Ma- 
laya have no appearance of it. The Dayak 
weac no clothes ^ wrapper 

round the loins, an4 many of th^m tattoo 
diyaiinty of figures on their bodies. Their 
honaea arc formed of wood, dark, and 
dfMoid of windows, but often of such size 
that several families live together in the 
s^e house, sometimes amounting to the 
Qomberof a hundred persons.. 

. Though, the Dayaic ace reckoned indo- 
lent by the Malays, it docs not appear 
Uiflt the charge is well established. 
Vlierever they are settled they cultivate 
ai.gnat quantity of riccj they in many 
idnCaa apply themselves assiduously to 
gold-dust, tlipugh in this occupa- 
tion they aye greatly in/erlor to. the Chi- 
nees; and are generally foijpd very useful 
ia working the diamond mines. In some 
phtewi too, they carry on a con.'^iderahie 
rattaus and damar, which they 
firom the forest. In their diet the 
aro subject to few restrictions, 
eating hOgf, apd also many kinds of ver- 
inln> as rata and -snakes. Tfie arms of 
t^,Dnyak are the sum^nt or blow-pipe, 
has generally a small spear-Ucad 
l|illd»t,thntop, and nlargefienvyirQU knife 
QffPfMSmgr which they sling in a wopdeo 
They, are very dexterous in 
thrpWMig iNndlli poisoned arrows with the 
and are, acquainted witli the most 
polaoipaf asp^ly ope^ which is 

wHl b« found in Aiiatic Journiil, v^' H. p. )7. 


Borneo and also in Java. In tjhe con- 
stnietipn.of theiH hoiMs and some of their 
utensils,' the Dayak display considerable 
ihgenultyi Pew of them are acquainted 
with the use of fire-arm.s, except in the 
vicinity of Banjar, and the Malays arc 
anxious to keep them in this ignorance. 

In manners they an described ae a 
mitd and simple people, and though their 
superstitious opinions occasion great enor- 
mities among them, yet it is, admitted 
by the Mosel ms, that when any of them 
happen to be converted to that religion, 
they become exeraplaiy for the . propriety 
of their conduct. 

In government they are regulated in 
their own villages, like the Jakong, by the 
advice of the elders. In some places, 
however, they have their own cliiefs, whO' 
possess a degree of authority analogous 
to that of the Malay Rajahs. 

In regard to letters, it does not appear 
that they ever had any knowledge of them, 
and in con.sequence of this, it is impos- 
sible to trace their origin. Their own 
traditions on this head are represented as 
excessively wild and incoherent, but it doe| 
not appear that they have ever been col- 
lected. The Sulus have a notion, that 
the Idaan of the north are descended from 
the Chinese, an opinion which seems 
merely to have originated from the fair- 
ness of their complexion. Dalrymplfe 
has mentioned one of the legends con- 
nected with this opinion (Oriental Reper- 
tory, vol. i. page 559), which runs thus, 
“The Emperor of China sent a great 
fleet for the stone of a snake, which had 
its residence at Keeney Balloo ; the num- 
ber of people landed was so great as to 
form a continued chain from the sea, and 
when the snake^s stone was stolen, it was 
handed from one to another till it reach- 
ed the boat, which immediately put olt 
from the shore, and’ carried the prize to 
the junks, which immediately sailing, left’ 
all those who were ashore behind, though 
their dispateh was not enough to prevent 
the snake’s pursuit, who came up with; 
the junks and regained his treasure.'*' 
This is not a tradition whb’h can throw 
any light on the origin of the Dayak." 
resembles a Malay fable about theanakdit’ 
of Nagas, which figure nearly as much' 
in the romances of the Malays aa among 
those of the Hindtis,' among whom 
obviously signifies a ffiountgineef ^ 
a»a^sh8ii:e. ' ^ 
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In rtUgion the Deytk ecknowledge the and acqiiaiotaiicei> who freqnentljr ac* 


enprenwcy of the ineker of the TVQrld» 
whom they term Derate or DewAtta, and 
to whom they address prayers as it's pre* 
serrer. They hold particular kinds of 
birds in high veneration, and draw omens 
from the sounds which they utter and 
from their flights. One of tlie principal 
of these Is a large species of white-headed 
kite, which preys on flsh, snsdtes, and 
vermin. By some they are said to hold 
the sun and moon in particular venera- 
tion, and to worship them ; but when 
Mr. Burn interrogated them on tins point, 
^hey steadily denied it. In alt their wars, 
jodmies, and in short all matters of im- 
portance, they pay the utmost attention 
to the omens of birds, and sometimes too 
they endeavour to penetrate the secrets 
of futurity by consulting the entrails of 
birds. Their ceremonies of a religious 
kind are few, but many of them are 
dreadfully barbarous. 

At the birth of a child, during the par- 
turition they summon a conjuror, who is 
termed Balian, instead of a midwife, and 
who, instead of lending any assistance to 
' the woman, beats a gindang, and sings to 
it till the child is bom. 

With regard to their fiinereal cere- 
monies, the corpse is placed in a coflln, 
and remains in the house till the son, the 
father, or the nearest of blood, can pro- 
cure or purchase a slave, who is heheaderf 
at the time thatthe corpse is burnt,ln order 
that he may become the slave of the de- 
ceased in the next world. The ashes of 
the deceased are then placed in an earthen 
urn, on which various figures are exhibit- 
ed, and the head of the slave is dried and 
prepared in a peculiar manner with cam- 
phor and drugs, and deposited near it. 
It is said that this practice often induces 
them to purchase a slave guilty of some 
capital crime, at five fold it's value, in order 
that they maybe able to put him to death 
on tuch occasions. 

With respect to marriage, the most 
brutal part of their customs is, that 
nobpdy can be permitted to marry till he 
san present a^human head of some other 
tribe to his proposed bride, in which cape 
dhn i* not permitted to refuse him. is not, 
necw W that this should be ob- 
toWentiro^byhliowp p^nowyal prowess, 
a perm ig defermiped to gp a hepd- 
wry ojftgn a wnr daofier- 
ftl service, he consults with his friesds 


company him, or send their slaves along 
with him. The head-hunter then pro- 
ceeds with his party in the most cautious 
manner to the vicinity of the villages of 
another tribe, and lies in ambush till 
they surprize some heedless unsuspecting 
wretch, who is instantly decapitated* 
Sometimes too they surprize a solitary 
fisherman in a river or on the shore, 
who instantly nndergoes the same fate. 
Wlien the hunter returns the whole vil- 
lage is filled with joy, and old and y^mng, 
men and women, hurry out to meet him, 
and conduct him with the sound of brtt*» 
zen cymbals,, dancing in long lines to the 
house of the female he admires, whose 
family likewise comes out to meet him 
with dances, and provide him a seat, and 
give him meat and drink. He still bolds 
the bloody head in his hand, and puts 
part of the food into its mouth, after 
which the females of the family come^ 
and receive the head from him, wldok 
they hang up to the ceiling over the door. 
The betrothing of the bride then takes 
place, when the husband must present her 
with one or more slaves, a couple of cloths^ 
and an earthen urn or pitcher adorned 
with figures. On the day of the marriage 
ceremony, the bride and the bridegroom 
are both dressed very fine in their manner, 
and a feast is held in each of their houses. 
The bridegroom comes in state to the 
house of the bride, where one of the 
friends receives him at the door, and 
streaks him with the blood of a cock; 
and also streaks the bride with tlie blood 
of a hen. When the blood spreads too 
wide, it is reckoned a bad omen. The 
parties then join their bloody iiands, and 
the ceremony concludes with another 
feast. 

If a man's wife die, he is not permitted 
to make proposals of marriage to another^ 
till he has provided another head of a dif- 
ferent tribe, as if to revenge the death of 
his deceased wife. The heads procured 
in this manner they preserve with great 
care, and sometimes consult in divination. 
The religious opinions connected with thig 
practice are by no means correctly uiideiV 
stood. Some assert that they believe thgt 
every person Whom a man kilts in 
world, becomes his slave in the next. The 
Idaan, it is said, think, that the entrance 
paradise is over a long tree nhicb 
genres for abridge, over whkb U is im* 

Yu. III. Q 
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possible to pill witboat the asbistaace oif 
a slave slain hi this world. Some of the 
Idaanof the north reckon paradise to be 
situated at the top of Kinibeiu, and guard* 
ed by a fiery dog, that seizes on all vir* 
gins as they attempt to pass. 

The Jdaans are religious observers of 
oaths. They have a religious form like- 
wise, by which they adopt strangers into 
their tribes. They pronounce a certain 
form of words, and then cut a rattan ; the 
person to be adopted does the same, after 
which he and all his relations are con- 
sidered as adopted. They generally mas- 
sacre all prisoners of war, the chief strik- 
ing the first stroke. When they take a 
hostile chief prisoner, they preserve his 
whole body with camphor, with his arms 
extended, and place cowries in the sockets 
of his eyes. 

The practice of stealing heads causes 
frequent wars among the diOferent tribes 
of the Idaan. Many persons never can 
obtain a head, in which case they are 
generally despised by the warriors and 
the women. 1 o such a height it is car- 
ried, however, that a person who had ob- 
tained eleven heads, has been seen by Air. 
Burn, and he pointed out his son, a 
young lad, who had procured three. 

The Dayak do not practise polygamy. 


When a married woman comlpiU. adul- 
tery, the husband wipes off his dlsgrpcp 
by murdering one, two, or three of his 
slaves, and sometimes chastises thfeun* 
faithful wife with blows. When a man, 
of his own accord, wishes to separate 
from his wife, he resigns her clothes and 
ornaments, and pays her besides a forfeit 
of 20, 25, or 30 Spanish dollars, pfter 
which he may marry another. The Dajrak 
have some vestiges of ordeal amongst 
them. When charges of theft occur, they 
take a pot aud put into it some ashes of a 
particular kind, aud taking two copper 
pice, ope in the name of the peenser and 
the other of the accused, and placing them 
on a stick athwart the pot, after certain 
incantations, they reverse them into the 
pot and decide the process in favour of 
the party whose pice is most whitened. 

Before the Dayak engage ip any jour- 
ney, war, head-hunting, or indeed any 
matter of importance, they endeavour to 
procure omens from the kites, aud invite 
them by screaming songs, and scattering 
rice before them. If these birds take their 
flight in the direction they wish to go, it 
is regarded as a favourable omen, if they 
take another direction they reckon it is 
unfavourable, and delay the business till 
the omens appear more favourable. 


OPINIONS OF BHASKARA, 

respectino 

THE GLOBE AND THE ATTRACTION OF THE EARTH. 


BUaskara Acharya * the most celebrated 
astronomer of the Hindus, wa.s bom in a 
dty of the Dekan, in the year of Saliva- 
liana, 1036, which corresponds with the 
yeSrllU, of the Christian era. He was 
the author of se\’eral treaties of which 
tlic Lilarati aud the Bija Ganita, re- 
lating tp arithmetic, geometry, and al- 
gebra, and the Siroraani, an astrono- 
mical treatise, are accounted the most va- 
luable authorities in those sciences which 
India possesses. The Siromani is deliver- 
ed in two sections, the Gola-Adhyaya, or 
the Lecture on the Globe, and the Ganita 
Adhyaya, or the Lecture on Numbers as 


t Bbukam Ach&rya (Sun tea^licr) is evidently 
a rttleandmaybe tranvlultd teacher of oatr^ao- 
my. 


applied to Astronomy. The following 
extract from Dr. Tayloi 's translation of 
the Lila\;ati, published at Bombay, ap- 
pears to contain a summary of the argu- 
ments used in the latter section in proof 
of the globular form of the earth and of 
the doctrine of gravity. They will be 
considered extremely curious as exhibit 
ting the train of reasoning by wjich the 
Hindu was brought to the conclusions of 
Sir Isaac Newton. Nor would the re- 
researches of the antiquary* be uninterest- 
ing which might determine whether thc^e 
conceptions originated in the mind of 
Bhaskara, or whether we must carry put- 
attention back to the capacities of a 
moter and, perhaps, undefioable pei^od. 
this fipbe which is fjgmedLof ei^ 
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air, water, «paec, and Are, add which is 
surrounded by the phinete, stands firm in 
the midst of space by it4 own power, and 
has no support. 

This globular shaped world has no sup- 
port,’ but stands firm in space by its own 
power. 

I shall now answ'er the objections which 
have been brought from its being affirmed 
in the Puranas that the world has a sup- 
port. 

If this world has a material support, 
then that support must have something 
else to support it, and this second support 
must also be supported, and so on ; but at 
last something must be supposed to stand 
by its own power j and why should not 
this power be ascribed to this world, 
wliich is one of the eight visible forms of 
the deity. 

As the sun and fire in their own nature 
ossess heat, the mi-on coldness, water 
uidity, stones hardness, and the air mo- 
tion, so is the earth in its own nature im- 
Moveahlej ftir different bodies possess 
different powers. 

The earth has an attractive power, by 
which it draws towards itself any heavy 
body in the air and which body has then the 
appearance of falling j but where could this 
earth fall which is surrounded by space ? 

This attractive power of the earth shews 
why things situated at the lower part, or 
at the sides, do not fall from its surface. 

Tlie Boudhlsts observing the motion of 
the wheel of the constellations, concluded 
that the earth could have no support ; but 
having never observed any heavy body sta- 
tionary in empty space, they suppose that 
theeiirth is continually falling downwards, 
though this is not perceived, as the motion 
of a ship is not perceived by the passengers. 
They imagine that there are two suns, two 

t That Is, as seen at the north pole, where the 
Ckds are said to reside. 
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thbohs, two zodiacs, and that thsie rise at 
alternate comers. That is, they suppose, 
that two suns, two moons, and 66 con- 
stellations move round Mem, which is 
tour cornered, these planets rising at al- 
ternate corners. 

To this opinion I object, that if the 
earth is continually falling downwards, an 
arrow, or any thing thrown into the air, 
could never reach it again. Should it be 
said that the descent of the, earth is slow, 
I reply, that this is not tlie case, for the 
earth being the heaviest body, its descent 
would be more rapid than that of the 
arrow. 

Neither can the earth be like a mirror, 
as they suppose. Were it so, why is not 
the sun, which is one hundred thousand 
yojan high, seen by men in the same man- 
ner as by the Gods ?• If the intervention 
of Meru causes night, why is not Meru 
itself seen ? Besides, Mem lies north, 
whereas the Sun rises to the southward 
of east ; instead of which, if it rises when 
it comes to the side of Mem, it ought 
rise nortli of east. 

Tlie level appearance which the cartli 
presents to us is owing to its magnitude, 
for the 100th part of the circumference 
appears level; therefore as the sight of 
man extends only to a short distance, the 
earth appears to be a plain. 

From Lunka, the commencement of 
latitude, to Ujein, is the 16th part of the 
earth's circumference. 

People always suppose that they are up- 
permost, and the others are below them j 
that those on the sides stand horizontally, 
and those below with their heads down- 
wards, as the shadow of a man is seen in 
water. 

The earth’s circumference is 4967 
yojanas (4co3s); its diameter is 1561 

; the convex superficies 7853034 
yojanas. 


THE INGENIOUS TRIAL. 

A TALE. 


A jeweller, who carried on an extensive 
traffic, and supplied the deficiency of one 
emintry by the superfluities of another, 
leMng his home with a valuable assort- 
“•wt of diamonds, for a distant re^n, 
with him bis sou, anda youngriave 
whom he had purchased in his infancy, 


and had brought up more like an adopted 
child than a servant. They performed 
their intended journey, and the merchant 
disposed of his commodities with great 
advantage ; but while preparing to return, 
he was seized by a pestilential distemper, 
and died suddenly, in the metropolis of a 
2Q2 
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foref^ firid^ii ( tHIs ficcMdnt Inspired 
ungrateful toe wftli a wish to possess 
hig mluitePs treasures \ and relying on the 
total tifnorance of strangers, antf' the 
madness every where shewn him by the 
jeirdller, he declared himself the sou of 
thh deceased, and took charge of his pro- 
perty. The' true heir, of course, denied 
Ws pretensions, and solemnly avowed 
himself to be the only son of the defunct, 
who had long before purchased his anta- 
gonist as a slave. This contest produced 
▼aHous opinions. It happened that the 
alave was a young man of comely person, 
and polished manners ; while the jewel- 
ler's son was ilUfavoured by nature, and 
•Ull more injured in his education by the 
indulgence of his parents. This superi- 
ority operated, in the minds of many, to 
aUjpj^rt the claims of the former; but 
since no certain evidence could be pro- 
duced on either side, it became necessary 
to refer the dispute to a court of law. 
Tli^re, however, from a total want of 
proofs, nothing could be done. The ma- 
gistrate declared his inability to decide on 
unsupported assertions, iu which each 
pi^y was equally positive. This caused 
a report of the case to be made to the 
(Mrince,. who, having heard the particulars, 
was also confounded, and at an utter loss 
how to decide the question. At length, a 
hqppy thought occurred to the chief of the 


judges, ahd he engaged to aaoevtoto ton 
real heir. The twuctoknantabeliig MMi* 
moned before him, he ordered them to 
stand behind a curtain, prepared Ibr Cho 
occasion, and to project their headi 
through two openings : when aftnr hear* 
ing their several arguments, he would cut 
off the head of him who should be proved 
a slave. This they readily assent^ to ^ 
the one from a reliance on his lioneety^ 
the other from a confidence in the impoa- 
sibiiity of detection. Accordingly, each 
taking his place as ordered, throat hki 
head through a hede in the curtain. An 
ofiieer stood in front, with a drawn sci- 
mitar in his hand, and the judge pro* 
ceeded to the examinatiou. After a short 
debate, the judge, cried out, “ Enoqgb, 
enough, strike off the villain's headi" 
and the officer, who watched the moment,. 
leaped between tlie two youths so Sud- 
denly, and unexpectedly, that the impos- 
tor, startled at the brandished weapon, 
hastily drew back his head, while the jew- 
eller's son, animated by conscious secu- 
rity, stood unmoved. The judge immedi- 
ately decided for the latter, and ordered 
the fraudulent slave to be taken into cus- 
tody to receive the punishment due to bis 
diabolical ingratitude 4 while the court 
resounded with shouts of applause at the 
ingenious trio/. 


AN ACCOUNT 

OF 


A RHINOCEROS 

Rhinoceros hunting has 1 believe, sel- 
dom been panted, though 1 have known 
several sportsmen who have had good op- 
porthnlfies of doing so; perhaps there- 
fore, ^ account of a day lately pdssed in 
this n<tole but dangerous diversion, may 
afford some gratification to your sporthrg 
readers. On the 25th ult. our Shukarries 
(or huntsmen), whom 'vte had sent for 
information, brought us intelligence of a 
herd of seven or eight rhinoceros having 
token'itp thdr abode in a large SWarap in 
a1«ageiiearBaragUr, in the Nepal ttr- 
todefaing the spot with bur 
dSeplutots,- seven' in number, aod our 
•kbbttogappafacQs, iise found tlddkaHber 


HUNT IN INDIA* 

yards was clothed with glorious jungib 
br brushwood for every kind of lavage 
game; forming a cover of nearly tea 
feet in height. We had seven guns, chief- 
ly double barrelled ; five of the latter, tour 
ounce rifles. Soon after our party (four 
in number) had entered the jungle, the 
piping: of the elephants, and the prints of 
rhinoceros* feet, shewed our game to he 
near 5 and indeed iu less than a few mi- 
nutes we started two youiig ones about 
the siic of a full grown neei ghwe (anp»- 
eiesbf eik) and not unlike that auimaliit 
colour. The fitst fire killed on«,4toii 
wounded Hie other leveraly, wktdbi 
witbslaudiag went off aua sowteik 
liMiiir I* UdtwBaMMr. --II b 



,8Wi M* 

»«•«>«">» lom. ip*<l»lr l»«>.ware»c.«%yir, 

rfwctiwui*®. frigJitfal «PP««- 
lX^.Wd,<HirU« wiA fteutxoM 

^ WoeWi^g Uie charge ou they: Wu to 
parts, av4 ^ere instaatly apset. Those 
J^totood firm were not knocked down, 
bat staggered several paces by the shock ; 
my elephant was one that gave way, and 
my sitaation was far from laughable. The 
c4)bant often attempted to rise, but 
was as Often laid flat by his antagonist, 
and at length with such force that I was 
thrown several yards into the l^e, in a. 
rtateof utter stupefaction— -luckily falling 
on some willows I was saved from drown- 
ing, I was not sorry, on recovery, to 
find myself out of reach of the horn of 
my furious enemy, and of the shots of my 
friends, who, despairing of , my escape, 
fired without ceremony. Their balls 
stmek tlie monster's body in several 
places without producing any effect 
though from four ounce rifles -at last a 
lucky one broke a large flake from his 
horn, and caused him to make off, turn- 
ing through the thickets with asionishii^ 
strength and swiftnem. We traced his 
footsteps for some miles, when being con- 
vinced that he had taken to the forest, we 
returned to look after the others, deter- 
mined to search for him on a future day. 

On our way back* we found the young 
oiie we had wounded in the morning -lay- 
ing dead 5 both must have been very 


oeptiblp, and no scales appeared in i 
breasts or skouhlers. It was sow past 
noon, and we bad littie hopes of ffufttag 
the others— when, on rounding a point 
of the lake, we roused them again, and 
after a chace of more than three hours, 
killed two, a male and female— they tot 
not so bold now as we had reason to, eat- 
pect. They seeded to have lost their 
courage with their leader to whom they 
were very inferior in size, but stHl tbefr 
dimensions astonished us not a little ; the 
largest of them was above six feei high, 
and stronger in proportion than any dlt- 
phant 1 ever saw ; the day was too far 
spent to admit of our taking a sketch of 
them, at which we were much vexed, fpr 
hitherto I believe, * they have been verf 
unfaithfully represented. No elephants 
but males of superior courage should .be 
employed in this desperate aporl;. Wf 
have another wild animal in this neh^ 
bourbood as little known as tbn rhinoce- 
ros. The natives consider it of the «]h 
kind, but it has no characteristic of tWs 
or any of the species of deer 1 have seen 
or read of— the horns of the mmle are re- 
markably thick and short— in every ether 
respect they resemble more an EngUA, 
brindled bull. They are exceedlugff sbf 
and solitary — seldom seen bttUoa a 
inaccessible rock. 

CamptN,E. FrunficK, 

Majfi IBlb. 


0ESCBIPTION 

OF A 

NEW AND SINGULAR PLAJJT* 


Name, 

The Bengal name is Baram€h(iwl<^^^* 
Genui, 

It is 'similar in generic character to the 
Redysarum of Linnwus, and may be rank- 
ed under that genus.— 

Species, 

Hedysarum Movens / oran Aeschyno- 
mine Movens f 

Moot, 

The root is biennial, consisting of long 
Unto fibres with few branches. 

Stem, 

1)iis shrub genenUy divito nigh the 


rootintoBeveral.(3to7) smooth slemi^i to 
4 feet high, and not thicker thaire linger, 
sending off alternate, slender, 
branches, covered with green Smdutft 
bark, 

leaves. 

The leaves arise from the stems fin'd 
branches at one pr.two incheadlstanaa* al- 
ternate and temate, with a haii^ pctloln 
one or two inches long, and two erfiCt 
lanceolate stipulae. The lobes are oval, 
smooth, pale green on the back, and the 
middle surface covered with a pale bloom, 
above. The middlotohci^threoor four 
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l0Bg imd one broad. The winged lobes are 
about OM loch long and narrow, with 
short partial petioles, '/'he lobes have 
smalbstipulae at their bases. In the lower 
iMmtme or both winged lobes are fi^uenU 
ly wanting. 

Floweri, 

The flowers are of the papilionaceous 
kind, small, yellow, standing by pairs, 
upon long axillary and terminating spikes : 
the spikes and pods are covered with 
glutinous bullated hairs. 

Calyx. 

The Involucrum of the spike is an ovate, 
acute, concave, deciduous leaf, each em* 
bracing two flowers.— The empalement 
from a green quadrifld, sub^bilabiate tube, 
becomes of a quadrangular, bcllesiiape, 
purple, and diaphanous.. 

Petals. 

The standard Is subrotund, scarceemar- 
gioated, with converging sides. — ^The 
wings are obovate, shorter than the keel. 
—'The k]eel is obovate, compressed, as 
long as the standard, and open below. 

Filaments, 

Nine united almost to the top, and one 
separate, five divisions short and ovate, 
Are ahemate, a little longer and cylindri- 
oal.— *1116 antherae are oblong and large. 

Pistil. 

The gerraen is linear, compressed, and 
as long as the filaments.— The style is su- 
bulate and ascending. The stigma obtuse 
and pubescent. 

Legume. 

*1116 pod is about two inches long, com- 
pressed narrow, a little incurved, emargi- 
nate at the joints in the inferior suture. 

Seeds, 

Ten compre-ssed, renlform, small, shin- 
ing black or grey, withjarge, winged, ca- 
rinate, white eyes. 

Place, 

In the gfu-dens of Dacca in Bengal. 

* ^ Soi 7 . 

clay. 

Time. 

The seeds scatter in November, and the 
plant flowers jn September following. 
Motion and Sleep. 

lii'tlie day the middle lobe of the leaf is 
horii'btiMy extended. In the night itis in- 


flected, touching the stem or bnmeh.-^The 
wings 'of the leaves are in continaal mo- 
tion ali day, either up and down, or in an 
oval or circular direction, which they per- 
form by twisting their petiefles. The cir- 
cuit of their motion i- regularly performed 
in the space of two minutes ; the motibn 
downwards is quicker, and often by in- 
terrupted jirks, but the motion upwards 
is uniform : the two wings are generally 
moving in opposite directions : the motion 
is continued for some time after sun set, 
even when the branch is cut off, and if 
the branch is placed in water, a languid 
motion will continue for a day or more : 
if the motion of a lobe is stopped for some 
time, it still resumes its former motion 
whether up or down, whenever the obsta- 
cle is removed. When the leaves are agi- 
tated by a strong wind, the motion of the 
lobes ceases, which shows that one mo- 
tion may be substituted for the other, and 
that free motion of the leaves of plants is 
necessary and salutary. 

Conjecture, 

Although this plant shews no irritabili- 
ty to the touch, yet it has a singular and 
striking analogy to animals, in labouring 
all day, and resting or sleeping ail night.— 
That determinate motion after the branch 
is cut off, is similar to the motion of the 
hearts of animals after they are cut out, 
and probably, the design of nature is the 
same in both, to promote the circulation 
or propulsion of the fluids ; when plants 
lose their leaves, they seem to exist only in 
the same dormant state as the sleeping ani- 
mals, without receiving increase : in this 
plant the diurnal motion ceases as soon as 
the process of fructification is finished, 
and the plant gradually dies to the stems 
or roots. 

Utility, 

It is no wonder that tins strange plant 
should become an object of superstition, 
among an illiterate people; On their day 
called Sunichur (Saturday) they cut off 
two lobes at the instant they approach to- 
gether, and beat them up with the tongue 
of an owl; with this composition the 
lover touches his favourik^ mistress, to 
make her comply with his wishes^ 
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THE CONGO EXPEDITION, 

We have the painful duty to record the We subjoin a list of the gentlcmeoide- 
failure of the expedition to explore the ceased — 

river Congo, the death of Capt. Tuckey Capiaiu Tuckey, commander of the ex- 

the commander; of all the scientific pedition, 3d of (October. 

meu and others. The journals of Cap- Lieut. Hawkey, lieutenant of the Conge. 

tain Tuckey and the gentlemen in the Mr. Professor Smith, botanist, from 

scientific departments are, we under- Christiana, Norway. 

stand, highly interesting and satisfactory, Mr.'fudor, Comparative Anatomist. 

as far as they go ; and we believe they ex- Mr. Cranch, collector of objects of Na- 

tend considerably beyond tlie first rapids tural History. 

or cataract. An anxious zeal and over- Mr. Galway, a friend of Capt. Tuckey, 
eagerness to accomplish the objects of the who volunteered from pure love of science, 
expedition, and to acquire all the inforraa- Mr. Eyre, the Purser, 
tlon that could possibly be obtained, seem Mr. Fitzmaurice, formerly master, hav- 
to have actuated every one, from the la- ing succeeded in consequence of the deaths 
mented commander to the common sea- the captain and lieutenant, has sailed 
man and private marine, and led them to with the Congo and Dorothy to Bahia, 
attempt more than the human constitu- We feel a mournful pleasure in com- 
tiou was able to bear. municating the following letter, from 

It appears that they arrived at the Captain Tuckey to a friend in London, 
mouth of the Congo about the 3d of July, written whilst he was preparing to pro- 
and leaving the transport (which only ac- ^eed by laud. 

coinpauied them an inconsiderable dis- Cooloo YollellUf Aug.20,\^\Q^ 

tance) , they proceeded in the sloop (which mites above Maxwell* s Chart.) . 

was built purposely to draw little water) My dear Sir, 

up the river, to the extent uf one hundred 1 have at least reached the obstruc- 
and twenty miles, when her progress, and *^hat prevents the farther progress of 
even that of her boats, was stopped by in- i-he boats, the river being filled with rocks, 
superabls ditflculties, principally, we be^- upwards of fifteen miles, and thecur- 
lieve, by the rapids, which they describe running over them with a (greali 

as impassable. Determining still on the velocity, precludes all idea of getting a 
farther prosecution of the undertaking, course up it. The country is besides so 
the men weie landed, and it was not un- mountainous, that it is equally impracti- 

til they had marclied one hundred and cable to convey a boat by laud.- 
fifty miles (being one hundred and twenty I am therefore about to proceed with 
more than any white person had been be- thirty men, as far as I can by land. I can 

fore) over a barren and exceedingly moun- Sfaiu no information from the natives, of 
tainous country, after experiencing the the course or nature of the liver higher 
greatest privations from the want of water, so thus I go on feeling my way in the 
and being entirely exhausted by fatigue, dark. Provisiou^f are so scarce among 
that they gave up the attempt. Hope en- natives that I carry every thing with 

abJed many of them to retrilSce their which is the greatest bar to my pro- 
route, and regain the vessel, but alas! Our passage out was terribly long, 

nature had been completely worn out in owing both to the lightness of the wtiulf, 

most of them, for 1 understan<l twenty- current, and the bad sailing of the 
five out of fifty-five died twenty- four hours vessels. The diaiy of our route might be 
after their return, comprehending all the useful to you, and I have no doubt of Cap- 
scientific part of the expedition ; and I tain Hurd’s willinghess to let you see it. 
believe only eighifon board are now in a “1 beg my best compliments to your 
state to work the vessel; but as their chief lady and Mrs. JolllflFe, they would laugh 
want seems to be nourishment, it is to be to see me like a captain of a. banditti, ia 
hoped the otliers will soon be brought a cavern lighted by a qandle, >*tuck in a 
round. Suspicious are entertained that bayonet, and surrounded by um.squets, 
many died by poison administered by the and dirty soldieis and sailors, writing this 
blacks, but this perhaps may he regarded scrawl on my hat, placed on my knee. 

«« to idle notion. ' The climate, is howeyer so good, hmji 



•ightf fo pleasant, that we feel no incon* 
fenieoce f^m our bivouaa la the ajKo air. 
beg you to believe me, 

** My dear Sir, 

** Yours very respectfully, 

« J. H. TUCKEY.” 
*• J, Horshurgh, Eiq** 

In concluding this melancholy account, 
we must not fail to notice as a very em- 
phatic circumstance, that Captain Tuckey, 
who commanded the expedition, has left a 


widow and four young children, the eldest 
not ten years old, and the youngest bom 
since his father’s departure for Africa., 
Captain Tuckey, our readers will scarcely 
need to be reminded,' was an author of 
very considerable merit. We do not know 
that we could pointouta more useful, iunus- 
log, and instructive work in its department 
of knowledge, than his compilation of Ma- 
ritime Geography, published a short while 
before be left England to return no more. 


POETRY. 


To thi Editor, 

SiR,«.-Oblige m by inserting the ac- 
•Mapanying lines. 'Hie fair one for whose 
perusal they are intended, will know their 
•Kthor under the signature of 

Romeo. 

Oh! thou whose love Inspiring air 
Delights 1 yet gives a thousand woes ; 
My days decline in dark despair. 

My nights have lost their soft repose. 
Ah Uively — — let pity move 
Thy heart to soothe the pangs I feel, 
dltUl fliast I breathe my ardent love. 

While others to thy beauties kneel. 
Though tkeir’s be now each pleasing art. 
With fortune's smiles unknown to me, 

1 once might boast a simple heart 
Ib love with innocence and thee. 

From Brovohton's Hisfoop Poetry. 
Her forehead soRie fair noon, her brows 
k bow. 

iidire’s pointed darts her piercing eye- 
beams glow; 

Her hreirth adds fragrance to the morning 

tdr, 

Her weU tamed neck as poUi^ ivory 
foir; 

Mm teeth pomegranate seeds, her smiles 
soft U^tuiiigs are. 

Mm Met light leaves of lotuson the lake, 
IPhett with the pas^ng breeze they gently 
ilihke; 

fNr Movemeatsgnosfal » the swan’s that 
ioras 

MM sMWy plomagu in the HppUog waves ; 
•ipM, youth \ l^ve seen, a Maid 

^'IMr, 

TImi lieM more bright, moie tweet than 
MtiMr<dtedair. 

IbllwsbsvelkitieiPOMU, m oMwitasnlswp- 
JUmi wdswribe ebsep* vf 

■eimaiib, vrboJPktiOl Jber conpsnUHu vpa c«n* 
dUsM TorliU notics. The p6et hw Indulged hit 
fMcj W psrtiodaridng b«r sewrsl sttractioni j 


and though it would scarcely be deemed a com. 
pliment, by a lover in Europe, to compare hit 
miiirm’t smiles to lightnings, yet they who 
have witnesed the pole beautiful lightning of a 
tropical evening, will feel the truth and delicacy 
of the comparison. Ihe simile of the lotus Is not 
less just) whoia velvet leaf always floats on the 
surface of the water, iteming scarcely to rest 
upon it. 

An Hindustanni Rechta, or Amatory 
Effusion in English Verse. 

Ah I who hath from me torn my love ? 

Whose words so soft and sweetly flow^ 
Who fondly still my heart to move, 

In soothing ever shared my woe. 

To whom shall I in anguish mourn ? 

Who now will hear my piteous sigh ? 
Ah I would the lovely youth return. 
Whose form majestic gladi the eye f 
Oh I absence! why inflict such smart ? 

Pangs such as these I cannot bear ; 

Oh ! tliongh he come to pierce my heart. 
His presence still that beartwonld cheer. 

Who hath not seen the dark abyss ? 

Then let him come and view thine eyes j 
Or, mark how far, oh far fi*om bliss, 
What clouds o’er all my nights arise. 

Thus ever, ever drown’d in tears. 
Preserving, aye, a pearly store i 
The world witli all it’s w^h appQMi 
To me a scene that charms no man. 

From the Gulistan of Sadi. 

A fellow distress’d with a pain in h|s qjo, 
Had recourse to a former aome ba)|E 
apply; » 

But bis skill to the four-fopkdi bfiiM 
confined. 

The oure for abtoise Made this 
Wind.; 

Whesfliphicaidcidp theMerfr^pJ^.w 

If you were not hn asst may ifhy 
you Jerc ? 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


statements respecting the East fy- 
dia College, with an Ajipeal to Facts, in 
Refutation of the Charge.s lately brought 
against it, in the Court of Proprietors. 
Bv tlie Uev. T. R. Malthus, Profetosor 
of History ainl Political Economy in the 
East- India College, Hertford.slihe, and 
Jate Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
ii\o. Pp. 10.'). London. 1817. 

Tins publication made its ap- 
pearance in the interval between 
the discussions whicb tdok place 
at the East-India House on the 
18th Dec. and the 8th of January, 
relative to the Company's Civil 
College in Hertfordshire. On a 
subject of such deep importance as 
the education of those who are to 
be entrusted with the government 
of British India, it is most desira- 
ble that clear and impartial views 
should be entertained. By means 
of the daily prints, the widest cir- 
culation has been given to stale- 
ments unfavourable to the institu- 
tion. Justice demands that the 
other side of the question should 
be patiently and dispassionately 
lieard ; and as we have in another 
part of the present number ins^t- 
cd an account of the debates above 
alluded to, we feel it likewise to 
be our duty Fo put the public in 
possession of the arguments and 
facts which have been advanced in. 
vindication of the college in the 
^elyable and luminous production 
now before us, Wu shall accord- 
ingly lay before our readers as full 
an' abstract of it as our limits will 
allow. 

'i 

The object of Mr. Maltlius iu 
coming before the public is stilted 
in the Preface : — 

Xlie following statements, wiLli the ex- 
ception of the ^st head, were written 
some time since, on account of a rumour 
then prevailijig of charges being iiieJitated 
iu the Court of Proprietors, which I 
thought wore likely to be founded in an 
ignorance of the real state of tlxe college ; 

what it had .done, gnd what it was 
doing' to'wards the accomplishment of tne 
specific objects for which it was founded. 

Asiatk JoUffiaL^y^Oe II?, 


'fhe silence of the ("oiirt of Proprietors 
oil this subject, the quiet and good Order 
of Hk' College during the last year, and a 
great M-Inctaiice on my own part to ap- 
pear before the public on such an occasion, 
without a very strong necessity, withheld 
me from publishing. Hut it is impossible 
to be silent, under the nncontradicted im- 
putations brought forward in the Court of 
Pioprictors, on the 18th of December, 
when 1 know them to be iiufoiimled. I 
po longer he-itale, therefoie, to semi 
w hat I iiad wriUen to the pres^, witli the 
.addition ol a more speeifie refutation of 
the eliatres ftrought against the college, 
iu the Court ot I’ropiietors and elsewhere, 
at tlie piesfciit moment. 

He then proceeds to observe, 
that no step should be taken to- 
wards the alteration or the destruc- 
tion of' the existing establishment, 
without thoroughly well consider- 
ing every part of the subject, the 
whole of whicb he resolves into the 
following questions : and the ans- 
w'ers whicb he suggests to those 
questions are intended to furnish 
some materials for the determina- 
tion of the important points tb 
wliich they refer." 

I. W-hat aie the (lualilications at pre- 
sent necc^sniy lor the uvil seiMie of iht* 
l':.ist-lndi,i Cttinp.iny, in the administra- 
tion of* thoir Indian tenitories? 

II. Has <my deficiency in tliose qualifi- 
cations been actually expeiienced in such 
a degree as to bo injiuioib to the service 
ill India? 

III. In order to secure tlic quail ficai ions 
required for the service of the Company, 
is .ill appro|»iiate establishment neces- 
sury ? — diid ^houM it he of the nature c*f 
a sfliool, ui a college ? 

IV. Should .such an establishment be 
ill laiijand or in India ^ or slM)uld then* 
he an establishment in both countries ? 

V. Doe.s it appear that the colU'g^e ac- 
tually established in Heitfonlshire is ujwi 
a plan calculated to supply that part of 
the appiopiiate education of the civil 
seivaiitsof tlie Conip.uiy wdilch ought lo 
be completed in Ivui^pc ? 

Vf. Are the disturbances which have 
taken place in the Kast-India College ^o ^ 
be attributed to any radical and necessaiy 
evils inherent in its constitution and dis- 
cipline ; or lo adventitious and tcmporai'y 
causes, which arc likely to be removed ? 

Vfl. Arc the more general charges 
which have lately been bfoRght agaffi^t 

VoL. III. R 
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the college in the Court of Proprietors 
founded in truth ? or are they capable of 
a distinct refutation, by an appeal to facts ? 

The work itself is accordingly 
divided into seven sections, in 
which the above questions are, re- 
spectively considered. 

The first section consists wholly 
of a quotation from the “ Minute 
in Council” of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, dated August 18, 1800, 
containing the reasons which in- 
duced him to found a collegiate 
institution at Fort William. We 
shall insert only the concluding 
paragraph of this extract, which 
exhibits a masterly view of the 
duties to be discharged by the ci- 
vil servants of the Company, in 
the present state of India, and is 
quite decisive with regard to the 
qualifications required for that 
service. 

“ The civil servants of the East-India 
Company, therefore, can no longer be 
cousidered as the agents of a commercial 
concern-, they are, intact, the ministeis 
and officers of a powerful sovereign : tliey 
mast now be viewed in that capacity with 
a reference not to their nominal, but to 
their real occupations. They are required 
to discharge the functions of magistrates, 
judges, ambassadors, and governors of 
provinces, in all tlie complicated and ex- 
tensive relations of those sacred trusts 
and exalted stations, and under peculiitr 
circaiiistatues, which gieatly enhance the 
s(jleinnity of every public obligation, and 
tlie difficulty of every juiblic charge. 
Their duties aie those of statesmen in 
every other pat t of tlie world; with no 
other chaiaeteiistic diflerc’ices than the 
obstacles opposed by an unfavourable cli- 
mate, a foreign language, the peculiar 
usages and laws of India, and the manners 
of its inhabitants.” 

The second section contains fur- 
ther copious extracts from the 
same minute of August 18th, 1800. 
The result is stated in the follow- 
ing decisive language of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley ; — 

“ It must be admitted that the great bo- 
dy of the civil servants in Bengal is not at 
present sufficiently qualified to discharge 
the duties of the several ai duous stations 
in (he administration of this empire ; and 
that it is particulaorly deficient in the ju- 
dicial, ^cal, financial, and political 
Kaaches of the government, 


“ Tlie state of the civil services of Ma- 
dras and Bombay is still more defective 
than that of Bengal." 

The above statement is j)ow<|g- 
fully confirmed by Mr. EdmoQ« 
stone, who in his speech at t)ie 
public disputation held at the Col- 
lege of Fort William on the 27th 
July 1815, strongly notices the 
former defects in the education of 
the civil servants./ The same en- 
lightened person likewise adverts 
in his address, to the argument in 
favour of the sufficiency of the old 
system, founded on the progres- 
sive power and prosperity of the 
British dominion in India ; an ar- 
gument the value of which he re- 
marks will he greatly diminished 
by taking into calculation the ad- 
vantages which have probably 
been lost by the defective qualifi- 
cations of the Company’s servants 
under that former system. P. 20, 21. 

To these statements and infe- 
rences, another consideration of 
the greatest importance and truth 
is added by Mr. Malthus himself ; 
viz: that although circumstances 
rarely fail to generate the qualifi- 
cations requisite for the purposes 
of military acquisition, and for the 
very highest departments of go- 
vernment, they never can be ex- 
pected to produce a full and regu- 
lar supply of such functionaries as 
are necessary for the internal good 
government of an immense popu- 
lation, Nothing but an improved 
system of education can provide, 
in adequate abundance, the ac- 
quired knowledge, the cultivated 
intellect, the habit of industry and 
application demanded for these 
great purposes Such an educa- 
tion therefore, was by no means 

an imaginary and theoretical, 
but a real and practical want ; a 
want which, in some way or other 
required uiiiquestios^ably to be sup- 
plied.” P. 23. 

In the ihird section is discussed 
the question whether an appropri- 
ate seminary is required for the 
education of the civil servants^ 
and whether it ^ould he in the 
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nature of a school or a college? 
As these are points on which the 
pi^jc opinion has been much di- 
vided it will be proper that Mr. 
M. i^Jwuld be heard somewhat at 
length on this part of the inquiry. 

In the first place it is obvious 
that neither our public schools or 
universities could provide tlie re- 
quisite instruction in the Asiatic 
languages. The specific wants of 
the service, therefore, evidently 
pointed to some appropriate insti- 
tution ; and if so, Mr. Mai thus 
contends most ' powerfully for the 
propriety of its assuming a colle- 
giate form. 

At the time that the establishment in 
Hertfoidsiiiie was fomided, th(‘ plan of 
general education projected by the Mar- 
(juis AVellosley at the college in Calcutta 
had been gii en up, and the lectures were 
cuiifiried exclusively to the oriental lan- 
guages. It was necessary, therefore, with 
u view to the fpiali/ieatlous aeknowlalged 
to he rcquiied in the service, to commence 
a plan ot more general study in England ; 
and for tliis purpose a scliool was unfit. 

At a school which the boys would leave 
at an early ago, little more could be learnt 
wjth advantage than at tlie usual semina- 
ries of the country. If the age of pro- 
eceding to India was in general not later 
than sixteen, there would certainly be 
ample time for the acquisition of the ori- 
ental languages in that country before a 
writer could be employed, or at least, be- 
fore lie ought to be cmployeil, in any olli- 
cial situation beyond that of copying- 
clerk ; and the advantage which he would 
gain by commencing the 01 iental languages 
at school would be so tiifting as not near- 
ly to counterbalance the time employed on 
them. 

It will hardly be contended, that boys 
under the age of sixteen are fit to com- . 
inence that course of general reading 
which may be considered as appropriate 
to their future destination ; and an at- 
tempt to intioduce such a system would 
inevitably occasion the complete sacrifice 
of classical studies, with scarcely a possi- 
bility of substituting any thing in their 
stead but that mercantile education, so 
strongly reprobated by Lord Wellesley. 

With regard to conduct, — the strict dis- 
cipline and constant superintendence of a 
school would be but a bad preparation for 
the entire independence, and complete 
freedom from all restraint, which would 
await them on their ariival at Calcutta ; 
and as long as they continue to proceed to 
India at the age of school-boys, whether 
they are taken from an appwpriate esta- 


blishment, or from the common schools 
of the country, nothing is done towards 
reniovingormitigating the dangers arising 
from tliis cause. 

If to these considerations be added tlie 
objections which have been made to an 
appropriate establishment for India, as 
tending to generate something like an In- 
dian caste (objections which might have 
some weight if the exclusive education 
commenced as early as twelve or thirteen) , 
it may safely be concluded that any expen- 
diture of the Company in an appropriate 
school would not only be entirely wasted, 
but would juobably be the means of giving 
them servants of less powerful minds, and 
inferior general abilities, than if they had 
been taken promiscuously from the com- 
m(»u schools of the country. 

To accomplish the particular object pro- 
posed some institution was required, 
which was adapted to form the under- 
standings of persons above the age of 
mere boys, where a more liberal system 
of discipline might be introduced j and 
where, instead of being kept to their 
studies solely by the fear of immediate ob- 
servation and punishment, they might 
learn to be influenced by the higher mo- 
tives of (he love of distinction and the 
fear of disgrace, and to depend for suc- 
cess upon their own diligence and sclf- 
contiol ; n|>on the power of regulating 
their own time and attention; and on 
habits of systematic and persevering ap- 
])lication, when opt of the presence of 
their teachers. Nothing but an institu- 
tion approaching in some degree to a col- 
lege, and possessing some degree Af col- 
lege liberty, could either generate such 
habits, or properly develop the different 
characters of the young persons educated 
in it ; and mark with sufficient precision 
the indusuious and the indolent, the able 
and the deficient, the well-disposed and 
the turbulent Nothing, in short, but an 
institution at which the students would 
remain till eighteen or nineteen, could be 
expected properly to prepare tijera for the 
ac(}nisition of those high qualifications, 
whicli liad been stated fiom the best au- 
thority to be necessary for a very large 
portion of the civil servants of the Com- 
pany, in order to enable them to discharge 
their various and important duties with 
Cl edit to themselves and advantage to the 
sen ice. 

It was to be expected that the 
jealousy of patronage, and the 
dread of expense, would greatly 
weaken the effect of these obvious 
and forcible considerations, and 
would determine many to prefer a 
school to a college, if it were ne- 
cessary to chuse between the tvro 
R 2 
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evils/ The early conclusion of a “ fewer difficulties with regard to 
scholastic education, and the ear- discipline, and to personal dis- 
ly commencement of the career “ sipation and extravagance.’^.— 
in India, would rtimove much of P. 4<5. 


the objection on the score of ex- 
pense, and parents would presume 
that the terrors of the birch would 
enforce such discipline, that there 
would he but little danger of the 
loss of an appointment. “ In this 
however” (Mr. M. observes) “ they 
would probably find themselves 
mistaken.” 

Birch supiwts rbseiplinc, only hecause 
It is itself sii|»peitc<l by the fc.ii of expul- 
sion : iciiio\e this fear, and (lie effect of 
the rod will soon cease. In almost all 
cases, the physical Unee is on tlic side of 
the po\evned ; ami lew youths of sixteen 
wonld submit to he flo-^ned if they did not 
know tliat immediate cxpiiNion wonld be 
the cotiscquence of thcii refusal. If the 
Bast- India Company hud an c.s(ablishmcut 
for (he education ot hoy-, from thirteen to 
sixteen, lliere is gieat rea.son to believe 
that without the ibual gradation of ages 
from nine and ten upwards, and with any 
hesitation in resoitiug to the punishment 
of expulsion on all (lie usual occasions, it 
would scarcely be possible to enforce pro- 
per obedience ; and the rod itself would 
probably be one of the priiicipiil catise.s of 
resistance and rebellion. 

A school therefore, l)esides excluding 
at once the great object in view — an edu- 
cation fitted for the higher offices of the 
govennnent — seemed to present no vine 
intelligible advantage over a college, but 
that of diminishing, in a smaller degree, 
the patronage of (lie directors. This ad- 
vantage, to the honour of the couii, wa.s 
not regarded, in com[)arison of the ad- 
vantages wliieh their Indian territories 
might derive liom the hn(irovcd education 
of their civil servants; and a college was 
determined upon. 

Our limits will not allow us to 
follow Mr. M. through the inquiry, 
which he has conducted with sucli 
consummate ability, in the fourth 
section. It appears to us, how- 
ever, that he has succeeded most 
fully in demonstrating, that, on 
the whole, tlie present system of 
education in the two establish- 
ments, at Hertford and at Calcutta, 
compared with a regular univer- 
sity course in India, is “ much 
“ more economical, much more 
“ eflkient with regard to general 
“ knowledge, and Exposed to much 


The 5th section exhibits in de- 
tail the whole system of discipline 
and instruction at the existing col- 
lege in England. We should most 
gladly present the whole of it to 
the public if it were not too long 
for insertion. With regard to the 
instruction, it appears that the 
lectures are so conducted as 
to require previous preparation, 
and to encourage most effec- 
tually, habits of industry and ap- 
plication. Thc'y embrace the sub- 
jects of Classical Literature, the 
Oriental Languages, the Elements 
of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, the Laws of England, 
General Ilistorv, and Political 
CEconomy. Public examinations 
take place twice a year in all these 
departments, at which emulation 
and industry arc excited by the 
award of medals, prizes, and hono- 
rary distinctions, The result of 
these arrangements may be fairly 
estimated by the following declara- 
tion of Mr, M, which we presume 
nothing would have induced him 
to hazard but the fullest confidence 
of its accuracy. 

'riu'i'C are four or five of the professors 
thoroughly conversant with university 
examinations, who can take upon them- 
selves to affirm that they have never wit- 
nessed a greater proportion of variou.s ami 
successful exertion in the course of their 
aciuleinical experience than has appeared 
at some of the examinations at the Ea«t- 
India college. 

However, as the college has 
been established ten years, it will 
naturally be asked, have the bene- 
ficial effects of it been practically 
perceived and acknowledged in 
India On this point the most un- 
exceptionable testinfbny is pro- 
duced relative to the conduct, cha- 
racter, and attainments of those 
whom the college has sent forth. 

The following is the language of 
Lord Minto, who, in 1810, after 
noticing partjcularJy some jstndfnts 
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who had greatly distiDguiehed 
themselves, adds, 

<< If, is wiJh peculiar pleasure that 1 do 
a further justice to the Hertford college, by 
remarking, that the official reports and 
returns of our college will shew the 
students who have been translated from 
Hertford to Fort William to stand 
honourably distinguished for regular 
atteiulance,— for obedience to the .sta- 
tutes and discipline of the college, — for 
orderly and decorous demeanour, — 
for moderation in expense, and conse- 
quently in the amount of their dc'bt j — 
and, in a w'ord, for those decencie.s of 
conduct which denote men well born, 
and characters well trained. I make 
this observation with the more satis- 
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the students, proceeds* to observe, 

« this gratifying improvement 

“ may perhaps be traced to sour- 
“ ces beyond \his establishment y* 
evidently alluding to the acknow- 
ledged effects of the institution in 
England. — P. .'55. 

These public testimonies from the col 
lege at Calcutta are confirmed by the ac- 
counts of indi\i<luals who have returned 
from India within the last six or seven 
year-s, who agree in stating that what ha^ 
heen .sometimes called the New School of 
Writers at Calcutta is very superior in- 
deed, both in conduct and attainments, 
to those who weie sent out upon the old 
sjstem. 


faction, as I entertain an carne.st wish 
to find it proved that the prcliminaiy 
tuition and general instruction aHoided 
to the succeeding generations of the 
Company’s seivants at Ilertt'oril will be 
found of more ej-lenftivc (1 sliould be dis- 
posed to say, more naluaUc) infineiicc 
even for India, than a greater or .smaller 
degiee of iiroficicney in a language or 
two of the East can piov’e at that euily 
period.” 

In 1S12 the following passage 
occurs in a letter from the college 
council of Fort William to the Go- 
vernor General in Council, dated 
December 29. 

“ We take the liberty of lepeating in 
thi.s place the obsen ations made by tlie 
right honourable the visitor, in his 
.speech, pronounced at the disputaliou, 
lioldon 22d Scpl ember, IHIO, that the 
improvement (aveiy gieat and general 
one) wliich we have thought ourselve.s 
wan anted ill assei ting, has been very 
conspicuous in the comluct of the stu- 
dents who have pjissed tlu’ougli the col- 
lege at Herttoid. We trust and be- 
lieve that this is no accidental ciivum- 
.stance; but at all events, the tact is, 
ill our opinion, cerlain, that, due re- 
gaid being paid to nuinbeis, no similar 
institution can afford a greater propor- 
tion of young men moie distingui.slied 
by the manners of gentlemen, and gene- 
ral correctness and proprieiy of deport- 
ment, than the present students of the 
College of Fort William.” 

A similar testimony is contained 
in a letter from Captain Roebuck 
to the College Council of Fort 
William, Nov. 10, 1812. 

At the public disputation, 1815, 
Mr. Edmonstone, then acting as 
visitor, after adverting to a change 
. for the better m the condwet of 


We cannot insert the various 
testimonies which are produced by 
Mr. M. to prove the efficacy of the 
English college in abridging the 
period of Oriental study in India. 
The public, however, should be 
cautioned against the idea that the 
design of the college embraced a 
very deep or extended cultivation 
of the Asiatic tongues in England. 
And, accordingly, Lord Minto, at 
the public disputation of 1813, 
after speaking of the limited know- 
ledge of Oriental languages ac- 
quired at the Hertford college, 
observes, 

“ It is not to bo (oncludod from thence 
that the time allolted to attendance on 
that institution ha.s heen uiiprofitably 
,sp(*iit; because most wisrh/, in my 
o]nnion, the pieliminary education of 
the Company’s young .servants is not 
confined to .studies merely Oriental ; 
but, together with the clas.-^ical instruc- 
tion of the West (without which no 
Eiigli.sli gentleman is on a level with hix 
fcihiws), I understand that a founda- 
tion of polite literature is laid, and that 
the door is opened at least, and the pu- 
pil’s mind attracted, to the elements of 
useful science ; the seeds of which be- 
ing sown, a taste for intellectual exer- 
cise .and enjoyment is implanted, which 
seldom fails to develop and mature thejse 
first^ germs of knowledge at the appoint- 
ed season.” 

If, then, an elementary know^ 
ledge of the Asiatic languages, 
withThc foundations of a sound and 
liberal European education, and 
the acquisition of habits of 
management suited to an e^ly in- 
troduction into the wcMrld,— if these 
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ate the great objects for which the 
college was founded, it would seem 
that these are testimonies as satis- 
factory as the short period of its 
existence will allow, to shew that 
it is accomplishing the purposes 
of its establishment 

The discipline of the college, 
Mr. M. allows, (in sect. 6.) has not 
been so successful as its literature : 
but he protests against the idea 
that indecorum or disorder is the 
usual condition of the college. He 
even asserts, on his personal know- 
ledge and experience, that, on the 
contrary, in ordinary times it ex- 
hibits a scene of exemplary pro- 
priety and regularity. He pro- 
ceeds in this section, however, to 
consider the causes of its partial 
failure in point of discipline. Some 
of these he admits, may to a cer- 
tain extent be inherent in the con- 
stitution of the establishment. 

1. In the first place, the age of 
residence at the college, viz from 
fifteen or sixteen to eighteen or 
nineteen, is notoriously the most 
difficult to govern ; and a system 
of collegiate education must be at- 
tended with considerable embar- 
rassments in its application to that 
period of life. — P. 65. 

2. A second permanent difficulty 
may arise from the probable dis- 
inclination of some of the students 
to the East-India service. — P. 66. 

3. The third cause of weakness 
is one which at first sight might 
appear to be a source of strength, 
namely, the great interest which 
every student has at stake, and the 
consequent severity of the punish- 
ment of expulsion ; a severity so 
great that it never can be resorted 
to without extreme hesitation and 
reluctance This unwillingness is, 
of course, readily perceived by the 
students themselves, and operates 
as a powerful encouragement to 
disobedience. 

It is obvious that these natural 
disadvantages demand every pos- 
sible support and assistance* to 
counteract them, and to secure a 
syatem of such steadinesB, uni' 


formity, decision, promptness, and 
impartiality, as are essential to the 
administration of all discipline. It 
would appear from Mr. Malthus’ 
account of the early history of the 
college, that such a system was not 
followed from the beginning. 

In the original foundation of the college, 
it was not thought expedient by its foun- 
ders to intriLst the i)Ower of expulsion 
to the collegiate authorities. As expul- 
sion involved the loss of a very valuable 
ap})ointinent, the dircctor.s wished to re- 
serve it in ti.eir own hands ; and, in oJl 
eases of great irnpoitance, the principal 
and professors were directed to report to 
the committee of college, and to wait their 
decision. It was in consequence believed 
by many students, that, unless the offence 
was peculiarly tlagiant, they would run 
little lisk of losing ibeir appointments, 
and that their poweifiil friends in the 
India-House would make c(nnmon cause 
with them in defeating the decisions of the 
college council. This opinion seems to 
have commenced early, and to have dif- 
fused itself pretty generally ; and there i» 
little doubt that it contributed to facilitate 
the rise of that spirit of insubordination 
which began to manitest itself in the third 
year after the college was established. It 
must Im? obvious tiiat no steady system of 
discipline could be maintained while the 
principal and jirofessors were, on every 
important ocrasion, to appeal with uncer- 
tain effect to another body, where the stu- 
denthoped that liis personal interest would 
}»revent any serious inconvenience. Yet 
this continued to be the constitution of 
the college for a period of six years, dur- 
ing which there^ were three con.siderable 
distui bailees. On these occasions, of 
course, the diiectors were called in; and 
although the moie enlightened and disin- 
terested portion of tliem, who saw the ne- 
cessity of an impioved education for their 
.servants in India, were, unquestionably, 
di'posed to do wery thing that was proper 
to '■upport the discipline ; yet, the pro- 
ceedings i*especting the college were 
marked bynn extraordinary want of ener- 
gy, promptness, and decision, and indi- 
cated In the most striking manner therfw- 
turbing effects of private and contending 
interests. On occasion of the last of these 
disturbances in particular (that of 1812 ), 
the management of which the court 
took entjiely into their own hands, 
they detained a large body of students in 
town for above a month ; rtiid after entering 
into the most minute details, and subject- 
ing all the parties to repeated examina- 
tions at the India-House, came to no final 
decision. The case was then referred 
back again to the college council, who 
were desired to selec^ for ^pulsion a oer- ’ 
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tain number of those concerned, who 
should appear to them to have been the 
most deeply engaged as ringleaders, and 
the least entitled to a mitigation of sen- 
tenre on the score of character. When 
this was done, and a sentence of expulsion 
passed in consequence on five students, a 
subsequent \ote of the court restored them 
all to the service, and they were sent out 
to India without even completing the 
usual period of residence at the college 1 ! ! 

A spirit of insubordination, Mr. 
M. remarks, is the natural growth 
of such circumstances as these, 
and it is not surprising, that even 
the ample powers which have since 
been legally vested in the princi- 
pal and professors, should as yet 
have been insufficient for the com- 
plete and radical correction of the 
evil : especially as he asserts, that 
the authorities of the college have 
still to contend against a spirit 
of hostility from without, which 
p'acticall^ defeats the exercise of 
those powers, by regularly putting 
the college, as it were, on its de- 
fence for a long period after any 
severe sentence has been passed, 
and by undermining those feelings 
of respect among the governed, 
which are the best security for 
obedience and subordination, — Pp. 
73 , 74 <, 75 . 

After some further observations 
on the absolute necessity of the 
power of expulsion, both for the 
preservation of discipline and for 
the protection of the best interests 
of the service, Mr, M. conqludcs 
this part of the subject with the 
following remarks ; 

The collegiate authorities now legally 
possess the power both of expelling, and 
of refusing certificates ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, from the disposition shewn by the 
founders and patrons of the college, and 
that part of the public connected with 
India, in every case where the loss of an 
appointment is in question, a full support 
in the exercise of this power cannot be 
depended upon ; although there can be 
no doubt tha# every act of collegiate pu- 
nishment that is unopposed and unques- 
tioned tends to render su'ch acts in future 
less necessary ; and every act that is so 
opposed and questioned tends to increase 
the probability of the recurrence of that 
Wuduct which had called it forth. 

If tbit difficulty could be removed, tlje 
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best hopes might be entertained of the 
result. And if the college were so sup- 
ported, as to enable it gradually to subdue 
the spirit of insubordination, by removing 
refractory and vicious characters Without 
clamour or cavil, and to exercise its dis- 
cretionary powers in refusing certificates, 
according to the letter and spirit of its 
statutes, and with a view to the real in- 
terests of the service and the good of lii- 
dia, there is the strongest reason to pre- 
sume, from the testimonies of what the 
college has already done, and the further 
f-’ood effects which might be confidently 
expected from the results just adverted to, 
that it would answer, in no common de- 
gree, the important purpose for which it 
was iiitendea. 

In section seven Mr. M. atU 
verts more particularly to the 
charges which have been recent- 
ly circulated against the insti- 
tution. In answer to those charges 
he again appeals to the ample tes- 
timonies from India, referred to 
above ; and asserts that Mr. Hume, 
instead of consulting competent 
and disinterested judges, 

Seems to have sought for the character of 
the college from fathers irritated at the 
merited punishment of their sons, and 
from some Hertfordshire country gentle- 
men, tremblingly alive about tlicir game, 
— tw'o of the most suspicious quarters 
from which information could possibly be 
obtained. 

With regard to the individual 
alluded to by Mr. Hume, as having 
become an outcast of society from 
the contagion of the East India 
College, Mr. M, challenges him to 
produce the name of the person in 
question. 

Let his previous character be traced ; 
and kt it be seen, by an appeal to facts, 
whether he was not much more likely to 
corrupt othcis than to be corruptod him- 
self. His example indeed could hardly have 
failed to produce a most pernicious effect, 
if the good sense and moral feelings of the 
great majority of the students bad not in- 
duced them, from the very first term of 
bis residence, to shun his society. 

The appointment of the Prin- 
cipal to be a Justice of the 
Peace is a subject which appears 
to have been strangely misconceiv- 
ed. “ Dr. Batten,” observes Mr. 
M., a clergyman having a con- 
siderable benefice in Lincolnshire, 
is as legally qualified to become a 
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justice as any magistrate on the 
bench.” The appointment was 
expressly recommended by Lord 
Buckinghamshire, then President 
of the India Board, It has never 
yet been used, and probably never 
will, in maintenance of discipline : 
and ‘‘with regard to the scandalous 
and libellous insinuation” in a para- 
graph of the Times newspaper, 
(shamefully and falsely ascribing 
the death of one of the students to 
his commitment for a criminal 
breach of the peace within the 
walls of the College), Mr. M. says, 
^ Lei every inquiry be made on 
the subject, and the more minute 
and accurate it is, the more agree- 
able will it be to the College.” 
P. 87, 88, 89. 

It is quite needless to dwell on 
Mr. M.’s reply to the complaints 
of Mr. Randle Jackson, that a 
college education was too aspiring 
for persons destined for “weighing 
tea, counting bales, and measuring 
muslins.” By the India Register 
it appears that of 442 persons in 
the civil service, only seventy-two 
have any connection with trade ; 
and even these. Lord Wellesley 
says, should have many of the qua- 
lifications of statesmen. Such 
being the facts, is it not obvious 
that the education of the civil ser- 
vants should be fitted for the im- 
portant stations filled by the great 
body of them, and that those who 
are comparatively unsuccessful in 
improvement should supply de- 
partments in which less abilities 
ate required ? ' P. 92. 

For the literary proficiency of the 
students, Mr. Mai thus appeals to 
facts and documents, for the pur- 
pose of establishing that in this re- 
spect the College answers its pur- 
pose, not with Utopian perfection, 
but at least in an equal degree with 
any other known seminary, either 
scholastic or collegiate. 

In reply to Mr. Jackson’s doc- 
trine, “ that those who cannot un- 
derstand should be made to feel,” 
Mn M. shews, beyond all contro- 
versy, that it b idle to rely on flog- 


ging alone for the support of dis- 
cipline, or the enforcement of 
industry, since that, or any other 
subordinate punishment, must ul- 
timately owe its efficacy to the 
power of expulsion. He adds, 

Those who go out to India must and 
will be men the moment they reach the 
country, at whatever age that may he ; 
and there they will be iuiniediately ex- 
posed to temptations of no common mag- 
nitude and danger. To prepare thenitfor 
this ordeal, Mr. Jackson and the silly 
writers in the 7tmt‘s recommend their 
being whipped till the lust liour of their 
getting into their ships. I own it appears 
to me that the object is more likely to he 
attained by a gradual initiation into a 
greater degree of liberty, and a greater 
habit of depending upon themselves, than 
is usual at schools, carried on for two or 
three yeai's previously, in some safer place 
than Calcutta. 

The objections to caps and gowns 
seem scarcely to deserve notice. 
They form a badge extremely use- 
ful for the purpose of discipline ; 
and as for the supposed jealousy of 
the universities on this subject, 

“ every rational man belonging to 
them must heartily laugh at the 
laudable zeal of the London citb 
zens to inspire them with a becom- 
ing dread of such horrible usurpa- 
tion.” P. 99. 

We shall conclude with an ex- 
tract which exhibits concisely Mr. 
M.’s view of the difficulties with 
which the College has to contend ; 

Among these are die multiplicity of its 
goicrnors, consisting not only of the Court 
of Directors, but of the Court of Proprie- 
toi.s ; — the variety of opinions among 
them, some being for a college in England, 
some for a college in Calcutta, some for 
a school, and some for nothing at all ; — 
the constant discussion arising from this 
variety of opinion, which keeps up a con- 
stant expectation of change; — the interest 
of individuals to send out their sons as 
early, and with as little expense of edu- 
cation, as possible, an interest too strong 
for public spirit the very minute and 
circumstantial details, in idl the proceed- 
ings of the college which are required, to 
be seen by all the ladies and gentlemen 
who are proprietors of India stock -the 
impossibility of sending a student away 
without creating a clamour from one end 
of London to the other, greatly agwavated 
and lengthened by the power tnus tat- 
nislied, of debating every step of thoiiro- 
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ceedings ; — the chances that the details 
tibove adverted to will enable some inge- 
nious lawyer to find a flaw in the pro- 
ceedings, with a view to their reversal 
the never-ending applications made to the 
college, when a student is sent away, for 
re-admission, assuming every conceivable 
form of flattery and menace j — the opinion 
necessarily formed, and kept up in this 
way among the students, that sentences, 
though passed, vvUl not be flnal ; — and, 
above all, the knowledge they must have, 
Irom the avowed wish of many of the 
|)ropiietors of East India stock to destroy 
the college, that a rebellion would be 
agreeable to them. 

How is it possible to answer for the 
conduct of young men, under such power- 
ful excitements from without ? P'or iiiy 
own part, I am only astonished th«it the 
college lias been able to get pn at all, under 
these overwhelming obstacles ; and that 
it has got on, and done great good too, 
(which I boldly assert it has), is no com- 
mon pi oof of its internal vigour, and its 
cajiatity to answer its object. 

The above passage we consider 
as extremely important, because if 
the statement be accurate, it es- 
tablishes this point, at least, that, 
though there may have been faults 
in the internal administration of 
the college ; yet there have been 
external causes at work, abundant- 
ly sufficient to account for a still 
more extensive failure than has 
actually taken place in the order 
and discipline of the institution : 
and if these causes should remain 
in undiminished force, it appears 
that they must be equally injurious 
cither to a college or a school. 

Whatever may be the fate of the 
question which has been raised on 
this subject, and which it seems is 
not yet finally disposed of, every 
friend to the prosperity and honour 
of the Company, must heartily de- 
precate the tone of intemperate 
and sweeping accusation which in 
various quarters has been levelled 
apinst the institution. Such 
bitter and contemptuous language 
cannot but bt^ productive of mis- 
chief and injustice. If the college 
fails to answer the purpose of its 
foundation, let it be reformed or 
destroyed. But the question is 
surely one of no ordinary moment ; 
and ml the discussions which relm6 
Asiatic i/bum.-^No. 14. 


to it ought to be conducted with 
that calm, dispassionate, and im- 
partial hpirit which becomes all in- 

J uiries of magnitude and difficulty.' 
t is with a view to promote that 
spirit that we have laid before the 
public, almost without comment, 
so full an abstract of Mr. Malthus's 
perspicuous and candid perform- 
ance. Those, however, who are 
desirous of being in possession of 
the full strength of that side of the 
question, ought certainly to content 
themselves with nothing short of an 
attentive perusal of the work itself, 

A View of the Hist on/ y Literature, 
and Rfligion of tlie Hindoos. Hy the' 
Iie\'. W. Ward. 

(Concluded from jtaqe 40.) 

In a very learned dissertation on 
the Religious Ceremonies of the 
Hindoos,” by Mr. Colcbrooke, in 
the fifth volume of Asiatic Re- 
searches, the reader will find a 
considerable portion of the state- 
ments in these volumes confirmed 
by extracts immediately taken from 
the puranas. That dissertation ex- 
hibits a wonderful display of super- 
stition in every varied form which 
the blindest bigotry can assume. 
The prayers which accompany 
those ceremonious rites are nearly 
all addressed to elementary deities ; 
particularly to the solar fire, 
the generator of all things, and to 
WATER, the genial nourisher and 
sustainer of all things. In it will 
be found a very honourable attes- 
tation to the truth of all that has 
been advanced by Mr. Ward in 
those preliminary strictures in the 
first volume, from which we have 
already given such ample extracts, 
Both productions incontestably 
prove that the theology of Indfa, 
at least, as generally understood 
and practised, is a gross and physi- 
cal theology ! Some refined spirits 
may, indeed, penetrate behind the 
veil, and benold and adore the 
SUPREME DEITY who formed those 
elements ; but the gross of the peo* 
Vox., m. S 
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yleare, to all intents and purposes, 
tdolaiersy ever prompt to vene- 
. rat'e the objects of sense, and ser- 
vilely obedient to the dictates of a 
tyrannical priesthood. Well may 
the virtuous indignation of our 
Seramporc missionary be roused 
by the perpetration, almost before 
his eyes at Jagannath, of the ne- 
farious practices that accompany 
those sanguinary sacrifices of both 
bestial and human victims ; at the 
tortures inflicted without remorse ; 
the anguisli endured without a 
groan ; at the legislator who could 
command them, and the infernal 
^eity who could alone be pacified 
by them. 

It is not, however, merely the un- 
equalled cruelli/ of these bloody sa- 
crifices thatinflarneshis resentment, 
the uttcricaa^ of decency displayed in 
their festivals ; the lascivious dance, 
and the obscene song, which at the 
DURGA festival, where he was a 
visitor, and of which the reader has 
seen his interesting account — these 
evince in the degenerate Hindu, 
such a deep taint of sensual guilt, 
as far surpasses the enormities that 
prevailed in the ancient Bacchic 
festivals. On this subject there is 
one passage in Mr. Ward’s work, 
which was accidentally neglected 
to be inserted in our preceding 
article ; but which is of too impor- 
tant a nature to be wholly omitted, 
and, therefore, before we finally 
close the first volume, shall be here 
presented to the reader, as a point- 
ed comment upon the atrocities 
there exhibited to his astonished 
view. The concluding sentiment of 
this extract is equally judicious 
and pious. 

In short, the characters of the gods, 
and the licentiousness which prevails at 
their festivals, and abounds in their po- 
pular works, with the enervating nature 
Of the cliinuie, have made the Hindoo!? 
the most effeminate and cornipt people 
on earth. I have, in the course of thi.s 
work, exhibited so maiiy proofs of this 
fact, that I will not again disgust the 
reader by going into the subject. Suffice 
it to say, that fidelity to marriage vows is 
illmost unknown among the Hindoos; 
thpInlcrcouiBe of the sexes approaches 


very near to that of the irratiooaUani- 
luals. The husband almost invariably 
lives in criminal intercourse during the 
pupilage of hjs infant wife ; and she, if 
she becomes a widow, cannot marry, and 
in consequence, being destitute of h pro- 
tector and of every moral principle, be- 
comes a willing prey to the lascivious. 

Add to all this, the almost incredible 
number of human victims which annually 
fall in this Aceldama. 1 have ventured 
on an estimate of the number of Hindoos 
who annually perish, the victims of the 
brahminical religion; (vol, ii. p. 127,) 
and have supposetl, that they cannot 
amount to less than 10,500 ! Every addi- 
tional information I obtain, ami the opi- 
nions of the best informed persons with 
whom I am acquainted, confirm me in 
the opinion, that this estimate i.s too low, 
that the havock is far greater, however 
difficult it may be to bring the mind to 
contemplate a scene of horror which out- 
does all that has ever been perpetrated in 
the name of religion by all the savage na- 
tions put together. T hese cruelties, to^ 
gether with the contempt which the Hin- 
doos feel for the body as a mere tempo- 
rary shell, cast off at pleasure, and the 
disoiganizing effects of the cast, render 
them exceedingly unfeeling and cruel : of 
which their want of every national pro- 
vision for the destitute ; their leaving 
inultiludes to polish before their own 
doors, unpitied and even unnoticed ; the 
inhuman manner in which they burn the 
bodies of their deceased relations, aud 
their savage triumph when spectators of 
a widow burning in the dames of the fu- 
neral pile, arc awful examples. 

But to know llie Hindoo idolatry a.s it 
IS, a person must wade thiongh the filth 
of the thiity-six pooranus and other po- 
pular books— he must tead and hear the 
iiuxlcru popular poems and song.s — he 
must tollovv the hrahnuui through his 
midnight oigies, before the image of Ka- 
lee, and other goddesses ; or he must ac- 
company him to the nightly revels, the 
jatras, and listen to the filthy dialogues 
which are rehearsed respecting Krishnu 
and the daughters of the milkmeil ; or 
he must watch him, at midnight, chok- 
ing, with the nuul and waters of the 
Ganges, a wealthy rich relation, while 
in the delirium of a lever; or, at the 
same hour, while murdeiing an unfaith- 
ful wife, or a supposed domestic enemy ; 
burning the body before it is cold, and 
washing the blood fromi his hands in the 
sai led stream of the Ganges ; or he must 
look at tlie hramhun, hurry ng the trem- 
bling halt-dead widow louud the funeral 
pile, and throwing her, like a log of wood, 
by the side of the dead body Of her hus- 
band, tying her, and then bolding hex’ 
down with bamboo levers till tbe fift has 
deprived hf r of tjie power of rising and 
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ronning a\vay. —After he lias followed the 
l)ramhun throagli all these horrors, he 
will only have approached the threshold 
oi this temple of Moloch, and lie will be- 
gin to be convinced, that to know the 
Hii»doo idolatry, as it is, a man must 
liccome a Hindoo— rather, he must be- 
come a bramhun ; for a poor ahoodru, 
by the very circumstances of his degrada- 
tion, is restrained from many abomina- 
tions which bianihuns alone are privileged 
to commit. And when he has done this, 
let him meditate on this system in its ef- 
fects on the mind of the afflicted or dying 
Hindoo, as described in vol.ii. pp. Ib3, 
164, and 176; on reading which descrip- 
tion he will perceive, that in distress the 
Hindoo utters the loudest murmurs a- 
gainst the gods, and dies in the greatest 
perplexity and agitation of mind. 

The state of things serves to explain 
the mysterious dispensations of Provi- 
dence, in permitting the Hindoos to re- 
main so long in darkness, and in causing 
them to suffer so much formerly under 
their Mahometan oppressors. The mur- 
der of so many myriads of victims has 
armed lieaven against them. Let us hope 
that now, in the midst of judgment, a 
graLious Providence has remembeted mer- 
cy, and placed them under the fostering 
eaie of the British government, that they 
may enjoy a happiness to which they ha\c 
been hitherto strangers. 

We now proceed to the exami- 
nation of the second volume of this 
singular work, which opens with a 
description of the temples of the 
Hindus, varying in form and de- 
coration, but most of them won- 
derful structures for such an ap- 
parently feeble race to have erect- 
ed. Some of these are square 
buildings, which are in general 
devoted to the obscene worship of 
the Lingam. Others, again, as 
those sacred to Jagannath, rise in 
a gradual slope like a sugar loaf. 
Those to Vishnu have generally a 
lofty dome with pinnacles or tur- 
rets ; some more and some less. 
The number of them in every city 
is very great, and much of the 
wealth of the ancient Hindu mo- 
narchs and'great rajahs has been 
expended in the erection of them. 
All have a train of officiating 
brahmans attached to them with 
proportionate salaries : the reve- 
nues of some are very ample ; those 
of Jagannath are estimated by our 
author at 100,000 rupees. 


After the descriptions of the 
TEMPLES, and their endowments, 
the IMAGES with which they' are 
respectively decorated are con- 
sidered at some length, as well as 
the different materials of which 
they are composed, as gold, silver, 
brass, iron, stone, wood, &c. &c. 
Those of the Lingam are most nu- 
merous, are generally of stone, and 
some are of a very large size. One 
is mentioned as set up at Benares 
of such vast dimensions that six 
men can hardly grasp it. The 
Hindu tribe of potters are the 
principal god makers, and they, 
like the ancient fabricators of the 
shrines of the great Diana, find it 
to be a very profitable employ- 
ment. The PRIESTS, and the dif- 
ferent modes of worship are next 
discussed. Then follows an ac- 
count of the periods of worship, 
and the enumeration of the festi- 
vals, which are almost innumera- 
ble. They fall mostly on the days 
of the netv moon, or when she is at 
the full ; and at the times of the 
increase and decrease of her 
changeful orb. Mr. Ward ob- 
serves it as being rather a singular 
circumstance, that both in the Eu- 
ropean and Hindu mythology, the 
two first days of the week should 
he denominated after the same dei- 
ties; Surya-vara, or Sunday, and 
Soma-vara, or Monday. Those 
days also arc venerated when Surya, 
the sun, that primary object of ail 
their devotions enters into a new 
sign; «i short, astronomy enters 
largely into all their rites and cere- 
monies, and it is thus demonstrat- 
ed, that if their books be allowed 
in any degree the antiquity to 
which they lay claim, the Brah- 
mans must in the remotest periods 
have been very attentive observers, 
at least, of the motions of the hea- 
venly luminaries. It would be a 
task equally tedious and disgusting 
to enter into all the minutiai of the 
superstitious and endless ceremo- 
nies in which the Hindu is absorb- 
ed from the rising to the setting 
sun : the varieties of prayer/iffered 
up to the deities respectively ador- 
S < >. 
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ed by them, and the multitude of 
their ablutions in rivers and lakes 
accounted sacred. Those who are 
particularly curious in the investi- 
gation of these matters wc must 
refer to the volume itself, where 
their curiosity will be abundantly 
gratified, and the profoundest sub- 
ject for reflection will be supplied 
by every chapter. We must con- 
fine ourselves to the contemplation 
of the great features of their singu- 
lar superstition, among which the 
burning of xoomen on the funeral 
pile of their deceased husbands, a 
voluntary devotion to death in va- 
rious ways, infanticide to an enorm- 
ous extent, and tortures and pil~ 
grmages of tlie fakirs or devotees, 
stand the most prominent. The 
information here afforded us is pro- 
portionably more valuable, as 
being the result of ocular inspec- 
tion, and a diligent perusal of the 
puranas themselves. With respect 
to the first of these facts Mr. Ward 
has indulged us with the following 
observations : — 

The dedi'c of Hindoo women to die 
with their husbands, and the calmness of 
many in jjoitnr through the ceremonies 
whicii precede this terrible death, are cir- 
cumstances almost, if not altogether, un- 
paralleled. It is another proof of the 
amazing power which this superstition 
has over the minds of its votaries. 
Among other circumstances wliich urge 
them to this dreadful deed, we may raiik 
the following; — First, tlm vedus, and 
otfier shastrus, recoinniciul it, and pro- 
mise the widow that she slmll deliver her 
husband from hell, and enjoy a long hap- 
piness with him in lieaveii ; secondly, long 
custom has familiarized their minds to 
the deed ; thirdly, by this act they escape 
the disgrace of widowhood, and their 
names are recorded among the honour- 
able, of their families j fourthly, they 
avoid being starved and ill treated by their 
relations ; and lastly, the Hindoos treat 
the idea of death With comparative in- 
difference, as being only changing one 
body for another, as the snake clianges 
his akin. If they considered death as in- 
troducing a person into an unalterable 
atate of existence, and God, the judge, 
as requiring purity of heart, no doubt 
these ideas would make them weigh well 
a step pregnant with such momentous con- 
ae^ences. 

Thuconductof thebrahmunsatthebura- 


ing of widows Is so unfeeling, that thoae 
who have represented them to the world aa 
the mildest and most amiable of men, need 
only attend on one of these occasions to 
convince them, that they have greatly im- 
posed on inaukind. Where a family of 
Bramhuns suppose that the burning of a 
mother, or their brother’s or uncle’s wife, 
or any other female of the family, is ne- 
cessary to support the credit of the fami- 
ly, the woman knows she iiiuat go, and 
that her death is expected. She is aware 
also, tliat if slie did not burn, she will be 
treated with the greatest cruelty, and 
continually reproacbed, as having entailed 
ili.sgracc on the fami'y. The brantliun 
who has greatly assisted me in this work, 
has very seiiously assured me, that he be- 
lieved violence was seldom used to com- 
pel a woman to ascend the pile ; nay, 
that after she has declared her resolution, 
her friends use various arguments to dis- 
cover whether she be likely to persevere 
or not ; (for if slic go to the water side, 
and there refuse to burn, they consider it 
an indelible disgrace on the family;) that 
it is not uncommon for them to demand 
a proof of her resolution, by obliging lier 
to hold her finger in the fire ; if she be 
able to endure this, they conclude they 
arc safe, and that she 'Will not alter her 
resolution. If, however, she should 
flinch at the sight of the pile, &c. they re- 
main deaf to whatever she says ; they 
hurry her through the preparatory cere- 
monies, ajteiul closely upon her, and go 
through the work of murder in the most 
determined manner. 

Some years ago, two attempts were 
made, under the immediate superintend- 
ance of Dr. Carey, to ascertain the num- 
ber of widows burnt alive within a given 
time. The first attempt w’as intended to 
ascertain the number thus burnt within 
thirty miles of Calcutta, during one jear, 
viz. in 1803. Persons, selected for the 
])urpo3e, were sent from place to place 
through that extent, to enquire of the 
people of each town or village bow 
many had been burnt within the year. 
The return made a total of four hundred 
and thirty-eight. Yet very few places 
east or west of the river Hoogly were vi- 
sited. To ascertain this matter with 
greater exactness, ten persons were, ia 
the year 1804, stationed in the different 
places within the above-mentioned ex- 
tent of country ; each person’s station was 
imarkcd out, ai»d he continued on the 
watch for six months, taking account of 
every instance of a widow’s* being burnt 
which came under his observation. Month- 
ly reports were sent in ; and the result, 
though less than the preceding years re- 
port, made the number between two and 
three hundred for the year !— If within so 
small a space several hundred widows, 
were burnt alive in one yeitr# , bow 
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thousands of these Mows vwst he mur- 
dered in a year — in so extensive a coun- 
try as HindoosVhan I So that, In fact, 
the ftineral pile devours more tlian war it- 
self! How truly shocking! Nothing 
equal to it exists in the whole work of hu- 
man cruelty! What a tragic history 
would a complete detail of these burnings 
make ! 

In respect to >ooluntary suicidey 
it is practised in a thousand dif- 
ferent modes, by tliose who aspire 
to be united to the Supreme 
Brahma, from whom the soul 
originally emanated ; who rush 
on deatfi as a refuge from the 
storms of a miserable existence in 
terrestrial bondage, under the tor- 
ture of disease, and the pangs ot 
despair. Let us hear our author 
on this dreadful subject. 

When a person is afflicted with a snp- 
pi?cd incurable distemper, or is in dis- 
tic<s, or despised, it is common for him 
fo form tlio resolution of parting witli life 
ill the Ganges ; or the crime is committed 
alter avow, at the tTine of making which 
the person prayed for some fa\'our in the 
next hi I til, asricUos, freedom from sorrow, 
ke. Sick persons sometimes abstain tiom 
fiHxl for several days while sitting near tlic 
iner, that life may thus depart from tliem 
111 sight of the lioly stream : hut the greater 
number drown themselves in the pre- 
vcncc of relations ; and instances arc 
mentioned, in which persons in llieactof 
self-murder have been forcibly pushed 
back into tlie stream by their own ofF- 
ipiing ! There arc different places of the 
flanges wlicre it is considered as niostde- 
siiahle for persons thus to murder tliein- 
'Clvcs, and in some cases auspicious days 
are cliosen on wliich to perform this work 
of religious merit ; but a person’s drown- 
ing liiniself in any part of the river is sup- 
posed to be followed witli immediate 
iiappiucss. At Saguru island it is account- 
ed an auspicious sign if llie person is speed- 
ily seized by a sliark, or an alligator; 
but his future happiness is supposed to he 
u'ry doubtful if he should rem/iin long in 
the water before lie is drowned. The Bri- 
tisli Government, for some years past, has 
sent a guard of sepoys to prevent jiei’sous 
from murdering themselves and tlicir 
children at this uinctiou of the Gauges 
with the sea, at riie annual festivals held 
ia this place. 

Some years ago, at Shivu-Shiromunee, 
a bramhun was returning from bathing 
with Kasce-nat’hn, another bramhun, at 
Shantee-pooru ; they saw a poor old man 
silting on the bank of the river, and asked 
*Uia wbat he was doing there ? He replied, 


that he was destitute of friends, and was 
about to renounce his life in the Ganges, 
Kasce-nat’hu urged him not to delay then^ 
if he was come to die; — but the man 
seemed to hesitate, and replied, that it 
was very cold. The bramhun (hinting to 
his companion that he wished to see the 
sjM)rt before he returned home) reproach- 
ed the poor trembling wretch for his 
cowaidice, and seizing ids hand, dragged 
him to the edge of the bank; where he 
made him sit down, nibbed over him the 
purifying clay of the river, ami ordered 
him to repeat tlie proper incantations. 
AVhile he was thus, witli his eyes closed, 
repeating these forms, he slipped down, 
and sunk into tlie water, which was very 
deep, and perished ! 

About the year 171)0, a young man of 
flic order of dmidccs took up his abode at 
Kakshalcc, a village near Niidceya, for a 
f(‘W months, and began to grovvveiy cor- 
pulent. Reflecting that a person of his 
order was bound to a life of mortification, 
and feeling his passions glow stronger and 
stronger, lie resolved to renounce his life 
in the Ganges. He requested his friends 
to assist him in tliis act of self-murder, 
and they supplied him with a boat, soma 
cord, and two water pans. He then pro- 
ceeded on the boat into the middle of the 
stream, and, filling the pans with water, 
fastened one to his neck, and the other 
lound his loins, and in tliis manner dc- 
fccended into tlie water — to rise no more ! 
in the presence of a great multitude of 
applauding spectators. A few years after 
tliis another dundee, while suffering under 
a fe\er, renounced bis life in the Ganges 
at Nudecya ; and nearly at the same time, 
a dundee at Ariyaduh, about four miles 
fiom Calcutta, In a state of indisposition, 
lefiisingall medical aid, (in which indeed 
he actcci according to the rules of his or- 
der,) cast himself into the river from a 
boat, and thus renounced life. 

Again, let us attend to his de- 
scription of what passes atJAGAN- 
NATH, in Orissa, atthe grand annual 
festival, if festival it may be called, 
where murder reigns paramount, 
and desolation rides triumphant in 
her blood-stained cab. 

Amongst the immense nniltitiules as- 
sembled at the drawing of this car, ar« 
numbers afflicted wifli diseases, and others 
involved in worldly troubles, or worn out 
with age and neglect. It often happens 
that such persons, after offering up a 
prayer to the idol, that they may obtain 
happiness or riches in the next birth, cast 
themselves under the wheels of the car, 
and are instantly crushed to death. Great 
nuinbeis of these cars arc to be seen ia 
Bengal ; and every year iii uome place or 
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other, persons thus destroy themselves. 
At Jugunnat’hu-ksh^tru, in Orissa, seve- 
ral perish annually. Many are accidentally 
thrown down by the hressiireof the crowd, 
and crushed to death. The victims who 
devote themselves to death in these forms 
have an entire confidence that they shall, 
by this meritorious act of self-murder, at- 
tain to happiness. 

I beg leave here to inset t the following 
extract of a letter from an ofllcer to a 
friend, to confirm the facts related in this 
and the two preceding sections: ‘ 1 have 
known a woman, whose courage failed her 
on the pile, bludgeoned by Iter own dear 
kindred. This I have told the author of 
* Tlie Vindication of the Hindoos.’ — I 
have taken a Gentoo out of the Ganges . 
I perceived him at niglir, and called out 
to the boat-men. — ‘Sir, he is gone; he 
belongs to God.’ ‘ Yes, but take liim up, 
and God will get him hereafter.’ We 
got him up at the last gasp : I gave him 
.some brandy, and callerl it physic. ‘ O 
.Sir, my cast is gone!' ‘ No, it is physic.’ 
‘ It is not that. Sir ! but my family will 
never receive me. I am an outcast!’ 
‘What! for saving your life!’ Yes,’ 
‘ Never mind such a family.' — I let above 
one hundred men out of limbo at Jagan- 
nath ; iliere were a thousand dead and 
dying;— all in limbo starving, to extort 
money from them. 

In respect to that other horrid 
onorraity practised in India, the 
murder^ and exposure of infantSy 
though it abounds more among 
the Rnjaput or royal-tribe, who 
very generally thus sacrifice their 
daughiersy as being a burden to a 
military race ; yet instances of that 
crime very frequently occur even 
in Bengal and Orissa, especially 
in those districts that border on 
the Ganges, in whose devouring 
wave so many annual victims of 
various sex and age are inhumanly 
plunged. The principle (what a 
dreadful perversion or the word !) 
upon which the infatuated parents 
act, is this : a married pair having 
been long united, and having no 
children, join in making a vow to 
Ganga, that, if she will bestow 
upon them the blessing of offspring, 
they will devote the first-borny as 
the dearest and most prized, to 
her. Firm and faithful to the 
deathful compact, if their request 
be granted, at three or four years 
of age, when the intellect begiiis 


to dawn, when the child is most 
amiable, and the delighted parents 
feel most ardently the throb of af- 
fection ; then it is that they perform 
the nefarious rite. The unthink- 
ing innocent is taken to the edge 
of the river on some public festi- 
val, appointed for bathing in that 
halloxved stream, and there devot- 
ed to the goddess. The child is 
allured to go farther and farther 
into the water, till it is at length 
carried awaybytlie rapidity of the 
current; or, if it is reluctant to 
become its own destroyer, it is 
pushed on without remorse by the 
unfeclirtg parents into the middle 
of the stream, where, if not rescu- 
ed from destruction by some com- 
passionate stranger, it is infallibly 
ingulphed. The compassionate 
stranger, however, if he is success- 
ful in his humane effort.s to pre- 
serve it, must keep it for his pains : 
at the moment of its floating on 
the water it is for ever renounced 
by the parent?; the infernal vow 
is completed ; heaven is appeased, 
and its vengeance satiated. 

Fearful that these details of hor- 
ror would appear incredible to his 
European readers, Mr. Ward ap- 
peals for the truth of the facts re- 
ported, to the testimony of his 
brother missionaries in India in the 
following passage 

The followiiiK .shock i/i|? custom appears 
to prevail principally in the northern dis- 
tricts of Bengal. If an infant refuse the 
mother’s breast, and decline in health, it 
is said to be under the influence of some 
malignant spirit. Such a child is some- 
times put into a basket, and hung up in a 
tree where this e\il .spirit is .supposed to 
resiile. It is generally destroyed by ant>, 
or birds of prey ; but sometimes perishes 
by neglect, thottgh fed and clothed daily. 
If it should not be dead at the expiration 
of three days, the mother receives it home 
again, and nurses it: but this seldom 
happens. The late Mr. 'Thomas, a mis- 
sionary, once saved and restored to it* 
mother, an infant which had fallen out of 
a basket, at Bholahatu, near Malda, at 
the moment a shackal was running away 
with it. As this gentleman and Mr. Carey 
were afterwards passing under fhc same 
tree, they found a basket hanging in 
branches, containing the skeleton of ano^ 
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ther infant, which had been devoured by 
ants. The custom is unknown in many 
places, but, it is to be feared, is too com> 
iDon in others. 

In the north western parts of Hindoost’- 
hanu, the honid practice of sacrificing 
female children as soon as born, has been 
known from time immemorial. The Hin- 
doos ascribe this custom to a prophecy de- 
livered by a Bramhun to Dweepu-singhu, 
a raju-pootu king, that his race would 
lose the soveieignty through one of his 
female posterity. Another opinion is, that 
this shocking practice has arisen out of 
the law of marriage, whicli obliges the 
bride’s father to pay almost divine honours 
to the bridegioom .* hence .persons of 
high cast, unwilling thus to humble them- 
selves for the sake of a dangliter, destroy 
the infant. In the Punjab, and neighbour- 
ing districts, to a great extent^ a cast of 
Sikhs, and the Raju-pootus, as well as 
many of the Rramliuns and other ca.sts, 
murder their female children as soon as 
born. I haVe made particular enquiry 
into thcextefjt of these murders; but as 
the Clime is perpetiated in secret, have 
not been able to jirocuie veiy exact infor- 
mation. A gentleman, whose infoimation 
on Indian customs U very (orrect, infoims 
me, that this practice was, if it is not at 
present, universal among all the raju- 
poots, who, he supposes, destroy all their 
daughters; lie expresses his fears, that 
notwithstanding their promises to the 
Goiernment of Homliay, made in conse- 
quence of the very benevolent exerfions of 
Mr. Duncan, I he practice is almost gene- 
rally lonliiiucd. He adds, the custom 
pievails in the Punjab, in Mahva, in Joud- 
poorii, Jesselmete, Gu/erat, Kutch, and 
pel haps Sind, it not in other provinces. 


Wc now come to the last sub- 
ject whicli we promised more par- 
ticularly to consider, a subject as 
dreadful as it is comprehensive; 
we mean the tortures endured, and 
the 'pilgrimages undertaken by the 
Indian sanni/asis or devotees^ who, 
in their romantic notions of gain- 
ing heaven by voluntary inflictions, 
and toils, to which the labours of 
Hercules are puerile, brave equal- 
ly the burning tropical beam, and 
the extreme rigors of the polar cir- 
cle. Sometimes they perish, the 
prey of thj wild beasts of the 
desart, through which they are 
fearlessly travelling ; at other times 
they are buried in the drifted 
sands, or ^suffocated by the fiery 


. * Atthetlme of marriage the girl's father, taking 
•did of the knee of the hoy, worships him, by 
prnenting offerings of rice, flowers, pakt, 
and promising to give him his daughter, 
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pestilential blasts. To gain ci- 
sorption in deity ^ that is, to return 
purified after a shousand ordeals 
to the divine essence from whicli 
vagrant spirit first emanated, some 
are represented in their sacred 
books as hanging for hundreds of 
years, with the head downwards ; 
others, as living on leaves ; others, 
on air ; others, as residing in the 
center of four fires, in fact, roast- 
ing themselves to death ; others, 
as standing up to the neck in water, 
or imbedded in eternal snow. These 
trials of a more tremendous nature 
are said to have been undergone 
more usually in ancient^ than in 
these modern degenerate times ! 
Sannyasis of the present day shrink 
from such excruciating tortures, 
yet many of extreme violence are 
still endured by them with invinci • 
ble fortitude. A few instances 
within the limits of our author’s 
enquiry shall now be adduced. 

Sannya\i$.—'ThQ%e mendicant worship- 
pers of Shivu are very nutuerons in Ben- 
gal, but are not much honoured by tlieir 
countrymen. They smear their bodies 
with the ashes of cow-dung, wear a nar- 
row doth tied with a rope round their 
loins, and throw a cloth, died red, over 
tlieir bodies. The artificial hair worn by 
some of these persons, reaches down to 
their feet, and is often clotted with dirt 
till it adheres together like a rope. Some 
tie the teeth of swine, as ornaments, on 
their arms, and others travel naked. The 
respectable siinyasecs profess to Jive in a 
state of celibacy, eating neither flesh nor 
fish, nor anointing their bodies with oil. 

class of mendicants, 
worshijipeis of llamii, is formed of per- 
sons born in the western provinces of 
Hiudoost'hanu. With a rope or an iron 
chain they tie a shred of cloth very close 
round their loins; rub their bodies with 
the a.shes of cow-dung, and wander to 
holy places in large companies, many of 
them armed with spcais, swords, &c. 
They do not individually beg, but quarter 
them.selves in a body on rich men. The 
llainatus make fires in the night, and 
sleep near thcri in the open air. 'Rhey 
smoke intoxicating herbs to great excess. 

Again, we read, at page 196, 
concerning the sect that assumes 
the appellation of 

Purum Hungsu. A few jjersons are to 
be seen at holy places who call themselves 
by this name, but they do not come up to 
the description of fhe shajtru. They pre- 
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tend to be destitute of all regard to visible 
objects ; but they go naked ; have no ap- 
parent interroiirse with human beings ; 
remain speechless ; ask for nothing, and 
yet subsist on alms ; eat any thing given 
them; disreganl all outward purifica- 
tious j and wear their beard and the hair 
of their hcjul, unless some one take com- 
passion on them, and pay the barber. 
These persons affirm, that they have at- 
tained to (hat state of perfection wliicU 
the shastnis require, vk. that their minds 
do not wander after worldly things, and 
that they live in a state of pleasure but 
tliis abstraction and joy arise only from 
tlie fumes of drugs or spirits, by which 
all the other 'passions arc overcome. I 
have seen such persons at Kalce-ghatu, 
near Calcutta. Instead of dwelling in 
forests according to the diieclions of the 
shastru, they remain at these places, in 
order to attract notice, and to obtain vo- 
luntary alms. The pundit with uhoni I 
wrote this, acknowledged that piidc was 
the reigning principle in these modem 
purum-liungsus. 

The most wonderful instance, 
however, of this species of abstrac- 
tion from all objects of sense, is to 
be found at a subsequent page, 
where it by no means appears to 
be the effect of intoxicating drugs. 

The following story is univeisally cre- 
dited among the Hindoos in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta : — Some years ago, 
H European, with his Hindoo clerk, Va- 
ranusheeghoshu, of Calcutta, and other 
servants, passed through the Suuder- 
bunds. One day, as this European was 
w’alking iu the forest, he saw something 
whicli appeared to be a human being, 
standing iu a hole in the earth. He a^ked 
the clerk what this could be? who affirm- 
ed that it was a man. The European 
went up, and beat tiiis lump of animated 
clay till the blood came; but it did not 
appear that the per.sou was conscious of 
the least pain— he uttered no cries, nor 
manifested the lea.st sensibility. Tlie Eu- 
ropean was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment, and asked what it could mean? 
The clerk said, he had learnt from his 
ahastrus, that there existed such men, 
called yogees, who were destitute of pas- 
aiops, and were incapable of pain. After 
hearing this account, the European or- 
dered his clerk to take the man home. 
He did so, and kept him some time at 
bis house : when fed, he would cat, and, 
at proper times, would sleep, and attend 
to the neceseary functions of life ; but he 
took no interest in any thing. At length, 
the clerk, wearied with keeping him, 
bem him to th# house of his spiritual 
teMher, at Khurdu. Here some lewd 
fellows put fire Into hie hands ; placed a 
inx)8Uttite by his tide, and played a tixatif 


her of trick.s with him, but without 
making the least impressioii on him, 
Tlie teacher was soon tired of his guest, 
and scut him to Benares. On the way, 
when the boat one evening lay to for the 
night, this yogee went on shore, and, 
while he was walking by the side of the 
river, another religious mendicant, with 
a smiling countenance, met him : they 
embraced each other, and — (as is said) 
— were .seen no nioj-e. 

Thus have we faithfully given a 
general view of the contents of this 
singular publication, in whicli, if 
the virtuous indignation of our 
missionary has induced him to draw 
the character of the Hindoos in 
colours too dark and dreadful, 
more increased and expanded in- 
formation will not fail in time to 
correct the error. But he himself, 
in various places, positively affirms 
that, so far from having exaggera- 
ted their enormities, he has not 
drawn the picture dark enough from 
fear of offending the delicacy of 
his readers, and in the apparent 
confidence of undisscmbled truth, 
uses the remarkably strong ex- 
pressions concerning the authen- 
ticity of his statements, occuning 
at page 129 of his second volume; 
w'ith quoting which we shall con- 
clude these extended strictures. 

I must leave it to the pen of the future 
historian and poet to give these .scenes 
that just colouring which will hariow 
up the soul of future generations ; 1 mu.st 
leave to them the description of tlicse le- 
gitimate murders, perpetrated at the com- 
mand and in the presence of the high- 
priests of idolatry ; who, by the magic 
.spell of superstition, have been able to 
draw men to (juit their homes, and travel 
on foot a thousand miles, for the sake of 
beholding an idol cutout of the trunk of a 
neighbouring tree, or dug from an a<ljoiu- 
iug quarry ; — to prevail on men to eoin- 
mit murders to supply human victims fiw 
the altars of religion;— on raothefs to 
butcher their own children ; — on friends 
to force diseased relations into the arms 
of death, while struggling to extricate 
themselves; — on children to apply the 
lighted torch to the pile tifat is to devour 
the living mother, who has fed them from 
her breasts, and dandled them oh her 
knees. To crown the whole, these priests 
of idolatry have persuaded men to wor- 
ship them as gods, to lick thb dtnjt of 
their feet, and even to cut off lumps 
their own flesh, their own 84 oSkf- 
iDg4 to the 
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Calcutta.— h'lmtendint J. N. Jackson 
Ijas been directed to recommence the 
suiTey of the boundaries of Zillahs Hugh- 
iy, Burdwar, Midnapore, and the Jungle 
Mehals. 

Lieut. Hugh Morrieson, of the 29th re- 
giment Bengal N. Infantry, has been di- 
rected by the government at Fort-William 
to proceed to the Sunderlmnds, for the 
purpose of continuing the survey origi- 
nally entrusted tohim; a considerable i>ro- 
gress has been made in this geographic 
examination, which was undertaken, wc 
understand, with the express intAitiou of 
gradually converting an exuberant tract of 
woods and creeks into a cultivated coun- 
try. Several spots have already been 
cleared, particularly at the extremity of 
iSagor Island, where the festival is annu- 
ally held. 

May 30. — On Saturday night a violent 
stoim comnienced horn the N. W. abdut 
half past seven, and continued till ten. 
At midnight it recommenced with greater 
finy, the wind blowing from the 8. The 
thunder was tremendous, and the light- 
ning from the quarter whence the wind 
blew presented a continual blaze, much 
damage was done to the huts of the na- 
tives ; w'c have not heard of any other 
casualties. 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
held on the 7th of June last, a paper was 
read relating to the use of Pomegranate 
root in Tenia and Akiind, of a species of 
Asclepias in the Juzam or leprosy of 
Bengal. 

Hindu College at Calcutta . — A se- 
cond meeting, for the purpose of form- 
ing an institution for the education of 
the children of Hindus, assembled at 
8ir Edward East’s, when the following 
arrangements were adopted.— 'President, 
Sir E. East ; Vice-President, J, Harring- 
ton, Esq. Committee, J). Heming, Esq. 
W. C. Blacquiere, Esq. J, W, Croft, Esq. 
H. H. Wilson, Esq. Captain Taylor, Cap- 
tain Roebuck, Lieutenant Price, Dr. Wal- 
lic; Lieutenant Irvin, Secretary; Mr. 
Barretto, Treasurer. 

The following IS the general plan, under 
which it is proposed to form this useful 
establishment. 

1. That the primary object of this in- 
stitution be the tuition of the son.s of res- 
p^ahle Hindus, in the English and In- 
dl^ languages, and in the literature and 

science of Barope. 
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2. Tliat the admission of students, con- 
sistently with the above primary object, 
be left to the discretion of the mahagers 
of the Tn.'^titutiou. 

3. niut persons who are not students 
be allowed to attend any literary or scien- 
tific lectures, in the English Department, 
with the consent of the committee of 
managers. 

4. That the terms on whicli students 
shall be admitted to receive iuKructioii lu 
the college, be* fixed, from time to time, 
by the managers of the institution. 

5. That a fund be raised by voluntary 
contributions for the purchase of a suffi- 
cient quantity of ground in a convenient 
situation, within the limits of the city of 
Calcutta, and for erecting a suitable col- 
lege, with other requisite buildings, there- 
upon. 

6. That *a book of Subscription for this 
purpose be kept open for a period of one 
year ; and that all persons who have al- 
ready contributed, or may contribute dur- 
ing the present year, to tlie funds of the 
institution, be considered origimU bene- 
factors and founders of the college. 

7. That the names and contributions 
of such original benefactors and founders 
be recorded in the annals of the college ; 
and be also engraven on a tablet of marble, 
to be affixed in some conspicuous part of 
the principal edifice. 

8. That tlie names of all future bene- 
factors to the funds of the college, be also 
registered as such ; with the amount and 
date of their respective contributions. 

9. That if at any time it be found ne- 
cessary to limit the number of students to 
receive instinct ion in the college, a pre- 
ference be given to the sons and relations 
of those who have been recorded as foun- 
ders and benefactors, or registered as 
benefactors of the college. 

Itwasalso resolved, that William Coates 
Blacquiere, Esq. Ram Gopal Mulik, Gopee 
Mohuii Deb, and Huree Mohuu Thakoor, 
be constituted a ctimmiltee for taking 
measures towards providing a proper si- 
tuation for the seminary, and that the 
native part of the committee reconsider 
and report on the means of providing 
funds. 

'The committee were of opinion that 
the Indian method of instruction, with, 
the British improvements, should 
adopted in the college, and re.solved that 
the secretaries be desired to ascertain apd; 
rcpoit what teachers will be nece^ary, 
and can be procured for the Bengalee andc 
English departments of the colIeg<s as* 
suining the number of students, to be 290, 
VoL. III. T 
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The amottnt subscribed for the estab- 
lishment of the Hindu ooHcgc, was only 
59,300 rupees on the 6th. 

The Horticultural Society has proposed, 
tbnt each member shall pay an immediate 
contribution of 250 SR. monthly for the 
carrying into effect the preliminary ar- 
rangements, and a monthly contribution 
of 82 SR. 

Nautical Captain Charles 

Court, the Hon. East India Company’s 
Marine Surveyor in India, has transmitted 
to the Court of Directors (through the 
Supreme Government ot Ben^) two large 
charts, one of which comprehends a sur- 
vey of the river Hooghly from Saugor 
Island to Chinsurah, on a large plane 
scale projection of 40 parts to an inch, 
and 1010 of those parts, or fathoms, to a 
nautic mile. The other chart contains a 
survey of the Reef, extending from Point 
Palmiras and the adjacent coast, on the 
same projection, but only half the scale of 
the former, or 505 of its parts to a mile. 

Lieutenants Ross and Maughau, of the 
Bombay Marine, employed on a survey of 
the China sea, have lately sent home a 
Survey of Canton River from Lan-geet 
Island to the Second Bar, which has been 
engraved for the use of the Company’s 
ships. 

'I’he 3d class of the Royal Institute of 
Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts at 
Amsterdanj, has chosen as a correspondent 
A, Hamilton, Esq. Professor of Hindu 
Literature at Haileybury. 

Larqe enharmonic Messrs. 

Flight and Robson, of St. Martin’s Lane,/ 
have completed a large and fine organ for 
the East Indies, with compound stops, the 
first of such which has yet been made on 
the Rev. H. Liston’s patent plan; in which 
instrnraent separate pipes are provided 
for every sound (nearly sixty in each oc- 
tave) , in all the upper parts of the soale and 
shaders for producing two or three sounds, 
(differing by comma major) from the same 
pipe are only used in the larger ranges of 
pipes, both for saving of room, and because 
it has been found by experience that in 
such lower parts of the scale the shaders 
act the best. In a short time Mr. Liston 
proposes to commence a course of lectures 
on the musical scale, as now in use by 
singers, violinists, &c. illustrated by ex- 
periments on all the chords in use, and 
by performances on this large organ. 

Captain Freycinet, of the French navy, 
Is on the point of embarking at Toulon in 
the corvette Uranie, on a scientific voy- 
age I the principal object of which is tlio 
determination of the form of the southern 
hemisphere pf the earth. He will also 


make what observations may occur on 
meteorology and other departments of na- 
tural philosophy. 

The power of the recently invented 
grand blowpipe, acting by a condensed 
mixture of oi^gene and hydrogene gases, 
has Ibeen exhibited by the lecturer at the 
Surry Institution. Chemistry would in- 
deed appear to have obtained analytic as- 
sistance of indefinite capacity. Platinum, 
and palladium which exists in it, were 
instantly fused. Magnesia, alumina, &c. 
burnt with indescribable brilliancy, and 
a splendour rivalled only by the stm. A 
steel watfh spring was fused, and even 
boiled. Part of a tobacco pipe was con- 
verted into glass. The diamond readily 
burnt. 

Among the effects specified in the will 
of the late Sir Roger Curtis, is nietitioned 
a beautiful table, supposed to be made of 
the root of the nutmeg tree. 

A working smith and fiirrier, of the 
name of Thomas, at Newport, in Mon- 
mouthshire, has invented and completed a 
clock, upon an entirely new principle j it 
goes for the space of 384 days by once 
winding up ; it has a pendant and vibrat- 
ing seconds ; the plates and wheels are 
of brass, and the pinions are of cast steel ; 
the dial plate shews the minutes and se- 
conds. This ingenious piece of mechanism 
has hitherto performed its operations with 
the utmost correctness. 

The Pamphleteer, No. 17, January 1817, 
contains the following papers.— 1. De- 
fence of Economy,, against the late Mr. 
Burke, by Jeremy Bentham, Esq. (origi- 
nal.)— 2. A Treatise on Greyhounds, with 
observations on the Treatment and Dis- 
orders of them. By Sir R. Clayton, Bart. — 
3. Hints for the Cultivation of the Peat Bogs 
in Ireland, with a View to the Increase 
of Population, Security, and Public Happi- 
ness, especially in that part of the United 
Kingdom, in a letter to the Rev. T. Mal- 
thus, (original.)— 4. TPITOFENEA j 
or a brief outline of the Universal System, 
by G. Field, Esq. (original.) —5. Further 
ObservatioDK on the State of the Nation 
— ^The means of Employment of Labour 
— ^The Sinking Fund and its Application 
— PaMperwwi— Protection requisite to the 
Landed and Agricultural Interests. By 
K. Preston, Esq. M. P. — fi. Observations 
on the Game Laws, with'*proposed altera- 
tions for the Protection and Increase of 
Game and the Decrease of Crimes. By 
J. Cliitty, Esq. Temple, Barrister at Law. 
—7. A Second Letter to a Friend in De- 
vonshire, on the present Situation of the 
Country, By A. H. Holdsworth, Esq- 
M. IJ— 8. A Plan suggested for mawre^ 
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oonaideration, for superseding the neces- 
sity o< the Poor Rates ^ by means of Cot- 
tage Acres and Farms, termed Leaoetk 
Farms ; thus denominated from the in- 
tended benefits likely to result from its 
pervading the whole mass, (original.)— 
D. Constitutional Aids— Progress of Tax- 
ation, with a New Plan of Finance, By 
Stephen Pellet, M.D. (original.)— 10. In- 
quiry into the Causes and Remedies of the 
late and present scarcity and high price 
of Provisions, in a letter to Lord Spencer, 
dated the 8th of November, 1800, with 
Observations on the distresses of Agri- 
adtnre and Commerce which have pre- 
vailed for the last tliree years. By Sir 
Oilbert Blane, Bart. F. R. S. Physician to 
the Prince Regent, (!2d edition, printed 
exclusively in the Pamphleteer.) 

The second Class of the Royal Institute 
of the Netherlands has elected associates 
of this Clam'S, Mr. <^irim, at Cassel ; Mr. 
Storh, President of the Imperial Academy, 
.St. Pelei sbtirgh ; Mr. C. Pougen.s, at Paris ; 
Mr. R. Soutiiey, London; Mr. Wernick, 
a clergyman in ijotwion, one of its corre- 
spondents. 'fhe third Class (all in the 
i Netherlajids) has chosen among other cor- 
j re.spondcnt?, Mr. W. Hamilton, professor 
1 of Oriental Literature at Hertford Col- 
lege ; Professors Langles and Boissonade, 

I at Paris ; and Creutzer, at Heidelberg. 
The fourth Class has chosen for its foreign 
correspondents, Messrs. F. G. Weicsch, at 
Beilin; J. F. Thiebault, at Paris; and 
I wan Muller, at London. 

I NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

; Embellished with a portrait of the 

Author, from a painting by Northcote, 
and 12 engravings of remarkable scenery, 
A Narrative of a Residence in Ireland, 
during the Summer of 1814 and that of 
1815. By Anne Pluratre. 4to. 21. 10s. 
boards. 

Letters from the Earl of Chesterfield to 
Arthur Charles Stanhope, Esq. relative to 
the Education of his Godson, the late 
Earl of Chesterfield. 12rao. 7s. boards. 

Volume 11, Part I, illustrated by En- 
gravinj^, of the Supplement to the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. Edited by Maevey 
Napier, Esq. F. R. S. E. ITiis Part is 
eariched with a Preliminary Dissertation on 
the History of the Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Sciences, by Professor Playfair, and 
with Contributions, by John Barrow, Esq. 
Francis Jeffrey, ,j5sq. Prof. Leslie, James 
Mill, Esq. Dr. Roget, Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son, and other well-known writers. 4to. 
II. Ss. boards. 

Statements respecting the East-ludla 
wiiege ; with an Appeal to Facts in Re- 
fotadon of the Charges lately brought 
it in the Court of Proprietors, By 


the Rer. T. R. Malthus, Professor of His- 
tory ftnd Political Economy in the East- 
India College, Hertfordshire, and late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. In 
8vo. Price Ss. fid. 

A complete Course of Instructitm in 
the Elements of Fortification ; originally 
intended for the Use of the Royal En- 
gineer Department. By Lieut. Col. C. W, 
Pasley, R. E. F. R. S. Author of an Essay 
on the Military Policy of Great Britain. 
Illustrated by Five Copper-plates, and 
Five Hundred Engravings in Wood. In 
2 vol. 8vo. 

Narrative of a Residence in Belgium, 
during the Campaign of 1815, and of a 
Visit to the Field of Waterloo. By an 
Englishwoman. In 8vo. 10s. fid. boardSr 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, 
edited at the Royal Institution. Number 
IV, Price 7s. fid. 

Scriptural Essays, ailapted to the Holi- 
days of the Church of England; with 
Meditations on the prescribed Services. 
2 vol. 12mo. 12s. boards. — Likewise 
may be had, written also by Mrs, 
West, — 1. Letters addressed to a Young 
Man, on his First Entrance into Life, 
In 3 vol. 12mo. Fifth Edition, 11. Is. 
boards.— 2. Letters to a Young Lady. 
In 3 vol. 12mo, Fourth Edition, 11. Is. 
boards. By the Author of Letters to a 
Young Man, &c. 

A Tour through Belgium, Holland, 
along the Rhine, and through the North 
of France, in the Summer of 181fi. In 
which is given an account of the Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and of the System 
of Education of the Kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands; with Remaiks on the Fine 
Arts, Commerce, and Manufactures, By 
James Mitchell, M. A. 8vo 123. boards. 

Practical Observations in Surgery and 
Morbid Anatomy. With Cases, Dissec- 
tions, and Engravings. By John How- 
ship, Member of the Royal College of Sur» 
geons in London, Member oi the Medico- 
chirugical Society, and Author of Prac- 
tical Observations on the Diseases of the 
Urinary Organs. Tiie extensive series 
of Illustrations for this work, selected 
from the contents of Mr. Heaviside’s 
invaluable Museum, are comprised in 
eight large octavo plates, 8vo. 18s. boards. 

No. I, to be continued every Two 
Months, of the Correspondent ; consisting 
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England. The English Articles collected 
and arranged by Dr. Stodhart. 8vo. 
price 5s. 

The Elements of Conchology, or Na- 
tural History of Shells, according to the 
Linnean System, with Observations on 
Modern Arrangements. By Thomas 
Brown, Eiq. C^t, Forfer Regt, Fellow of 
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8?o. 8l. boards ; or, with the Plates of 
the Genera coloured, lOs. or, with all the 
Plates full coloured, 12s. 

Histories of the Colleges and Public 
Schools. Illustrated by 48 coloured En- 
grtndngs, Fac-siniUes of Drawings by the 
first Artists, and printed uniform with 
Ackerman’s H ihtories of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, imperial 4to. 71. 7.s. boards. 

The Second Edition of Philosophical 
Essays. By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F. R. 
SS. L. & E. formerly Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Tlie Second EdiMon of Volume II, of 
Elements of the Philosophy of the Hhman 
Mind. By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F. R. 
SS. L. & E. formerly Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh; 8vo. 14s-. boards. 

Tlie second edition of Tales of My 
Landlord, collected and arranged by Jede- 
diah Cleishhoiham, Schoolmaster and 
Parish Clerk of GandercLeugh, 4 vols. 
12mo. II. 88. boards. 

A View of the Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, and Financial Interests of Cey- 
lon ; with an Appendix, containing some 
of the principal Laws and Usages of the 
Candians, I’ort and Cfustom House Regu- 
lation.s, Tables of Expoits and Imports, 
Public Revenue and Expenditure, Ac. By 
Anthoii) Bertolacci, Esq. late Comptroller 
General of Customs, and Acting Auditor 
General of Civil Account.s in that Colony ; 
with a Map of the Island, compiled at 
Colurabo, from the latest Surveys, in the 
year 181.i, by Capl. Schneider, Ceylon 
Engineer. In one large Volume, Bvo, 
price 18s. boards. 

A View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of tlie Hindoos, including a Mi- 
nute De.sciij)fion of their Manuer.s and 
Customs; and 'rianslaiions from their 
principal Woiks. By the Rev. W. Ward, 
one of the Baptist Missionaties at Se- 
rampore. The thiid edition, carefully 
abridged and greatly improved. In 2 vol. 
8vo. price 18s. boards. 

Itinerary of the Morea, being aDescrip- 
tion of the Routes of that Peninsula, by 
Sir William Cell, M. A. F. R. S. F. S, A. 
One volume, small Bvo. lOs. dd. boards. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Early in the Spring will be published. 
Observations on the Ruins of Babylon, as 
•recently visited and described by Claudihs 
James Rich, Esq. Resident for the East- 
India Company at Bagdad ; proving that 
the famed Tower of Babel was a Temple 
to the Sun, and the whole of that vast 
City was constructed upon an Astrono- 
mical Plan— Shewing, also, the high ad- 
vance of the anciept race of Fire-Wor-. 


shippers, its Founderi, in Metallurgic 
Science, in Architectural Design, in Geo- 
metry, in Mechanics, in Hydraulics, in the 
art of Engraving, Colouring, Ac. together 
with Strictures on the Babylonian Bricks, 
and their Inscriptions, preserved' in the 
British Museum— On the Ruins of Perse- 
polis, or Chelminar ; including a Disser- 
tation on a lately discovered Persepolitan 
monument, of high importance to Astro- 
nomers, and supposed to tontain a Por- 
tion of the aucieut Babylonian Sphere. — 
On the presumed Antiquity of the Arch, 
no where to be found amid these Ruins — 
On the Origin of Alphabetic Writing, and 
various other subjects couuecU d with An- 
cient History, Sacred and Profane ; but 
in a more particular manner marking the 
gradual and complete accomplishment of 
the Scripture Prophecies that predicted 
the downfall and utter destruction of that 
vast City and widely-extended Empire. 
With Illustrative Engravings. By the 
Rev. Thomas Maurice, A. M, Assistant 
Librarian at the British Museum, and 
Author of Indian Antiquities. 

Mr. James White, Author of Veterinary 
Medicine, is preparing for publication, a 
Compendious Dictionary of the Veterinary 
Art. 

Mr. Adam Stark is engaged ou a His- 
tory of Gainsborough, with an Arcount of 
the Romdh and Danish Antiquities in the 
Neighbourhood; tO'be illustrated by a 
map and several other engravings. 

Mr, Nichols has nearly completed at 
press two volumesof Illustrations of Liter- 
ature, consisting of Memoirs and Letters 
of eminent Persons who flourished in the 
Eighteenth Century ; intended as a Sequel 
to the Literary Anecdotes ; also, a third 
quarto volume of the Biographical Me- 
moirs of Hogarth, with illustrative Essays 
and fifty Plates. 

Mr. W. Plecs, many years resident in 
Jersey, will soon publish an Account of 
the Island of Jersey, with a map and four 
other engravings. 

George Price, Esq. barrister, is prepar- 
ing a Treatise on the Law of Extents. 

’I'he Miscellaneous Works of Charles 
Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, are printing 
in five octavo volumes. 

Dr. Burrows, of Gower-street, is pre- 
paring for publication, Commentaries on 
Mental Derangement. 

A volume of Sermons, by the late Dr* 
Vincent, with an account of his Life, by 
Archdeacon Naves, wilHJOon appear. 

T. Forster, jun. Esq, will soon publish, 
Catullus, with English notes, in a ditode- 
cimo volume. 

The Rev. James Rainc, of Durham, has 
undertaken the History and Antiqflili^* 
of North Durham, as subdivided into the 
districts ofNorh^msbire, Islandshire, 
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Bedlingtonshirc ; it will be published uni- 
formly with Mr. Surtee’8 History of the 
County, of which it may be considered as 
constituting a portion. 

Wra.Haslewood.Esq. barrister, is pre- 
paring a Treatise on the Ofllre of Re- 
ceiver ; also a Treatise on Injunctions. 

H. N. Tomlins, Esq. has in the press, 
the Practice of the Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. Ackerniann is printing in an im- 
perial quarto volume, a Series of Cos- 
tumes of the Netherlands, with descrip- 
tions in Frencli and English. 

Mr. Booth, treasurer to the Childwall 
Provident Institution, will soon publish, 
;i System of Book-keeping, adapted solely 
for the use of Provident Institutions, or 
Saving Banks. 

A Historical and Descriptive View of 
the Parislies of Monk Wearniouth and 
Bishop Wearmouth, and of the Port and 
Borough of Sunderland, is preparing for 
publication. 

Richard Preston, Esq. has in the press, 
a Treatise of Estates ; also an edition of 
Sheppard's Precedent of Precedents, and 
Sheppard's Touchstone of Common Assu- 
rances, with notes. 

J. J. Park, Esq. is preparing a Treatise 
on the Law of Dower. 

Mr. J. Cherpilloud has in the press, a 
Book of Versions, intended as a guide to 
French translation and construction. 

The fifth volume of Hutchins' History 
of Dorsetshire, edited by Mr. Drew, is 
in the press ; the last half of it will con- 
tain a complete parochial history of the 
county. 

Sermons by the Rev. John Martin, 
above forty years Pastor of the Baptist 
church now meeting iu Keppcl-strect, 
taken in short hand by Mr. T. Palmer, 
are printing in two octavo volumes. 

Miss Mant, Author of Caroline Lis- 
more, &c, has in the press, Montague 
Newburg, a tale, iu two volumes. 

An Inquiry into the Effects of .Spiritu- 
ous Liquors upon the physical and moral 
Faculties of Man, and their influence up- 
on the happiness of Society, will soon 
appear. 

The Rev. F. A. Cox will soon publish 
a work on Female Scripture Biography ; 
with aft Essay, showing what Christianity 
has done for Women ; also a second edi- 
tion, with considerable alterations, of his 
Life of Melancthon. 

Mr. Giffoi^’s new edition of Juvenal 
will form two octavo volumes, aud Is ex- 
pected to appear early iu March. 

Mahomed Ghyas-Ud-Deen, a respectable 
andleamedii^^ltantof Bombay, has now 
In the press, by subscription, a Descrip- 


tion of the Town and Island of Bombay, 
in the Persian language, giving a succinct 
account of every remarkable place, both 
public and private ; and every thing con- 
nected with its topographical nature. 

'Hie work will be written iu a pure and 
easy style, and while it gives geographical 
knowledge, will assist the Persian student ; 
and it is presumed, will not be deemed iti 
that respect unworthy tlie attention of 
the learned. — ^The price of subscription 
will be only five rupees. 

iEsop modemisal and moialised, in a 
serie.H of in-structive Tales, as rea<ling les- 
sons for youth, followed by skeletons of 
several Tales, with leading ([uestions and 
hints, &c. 

Mr. Bliss is proceeding with his new 
and greatly enlarged edition of the Athenae 
Oxonienses, of which llie third volume 
will be ready in the ensuing spring. 

The tenth number of l^ortraits of illus- 
trious Personages of Great Britain, with 
Biographual Mempirs, by Mr. Lodge, will 
be publi.shed in l-cbruary. 

The Eighth Part of Dugdale'.s Mooas- 
ticon .Anglicanum, with considerable ad- 
ditions, by Messrs. Coley, Ellis, and Ban- 
<lincl, will be delivered to the subscribers 
in the ensuing month. 

The Hundred of Broxtou, forming the 
third |)ortion of the History of Cheshire, 
by George Ornicrod, Esq. will be isaued 
from the pres.s in a few weeks. 

The Fifth Part of Sir William Di^dale's 
History of St. Paul’s Cathedral, with im- 
portant additions, by H. Ellis, Esq. keeper 
of the MSS. in the Biilish Museum, has 
been delayed beyond the promised time of 
publication, for tlie purpose of admitting 
a number of additional copper plates, 
which are now nearly finished. 

Lady Morgan has been for some time 
a resident in France for the purpose of 
writing a work which is to have for its 
subject the present state of Freucli Society 
in its most general point of view. 

To be published in a few days, Apicius 
Redivivus ; or, the Cook’s Oracle ; con- 
taining (he Art of composing Soups, 
Sauces, and Flavouring Essence*, which 
is made so clear and easy .by the quantity 
of each article being accurately stated by 
weight aud measure, tliat every one may 
soon learn to dress a dinner, as well as the 
most experienced cook , displayed in 600 
receipts, the result of actual experiments 
instituted in the kitchen of a physician, 
for the purpose of composing a culinary 
code for the rational epicure, and augi^nt- 
ingthe alimentary enjoyment of private 
families J combining economy with ele- 
gance ; saving expense to housekee|>er9, 
and trouble to servants. 
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inttreitlng and Important Letter of 
UAhbi Duhoie. 

(Concluded from page 74.J 

besides, in order to make true con- 
verts among the Natives, it should be re- 
quired, before all, to extirpate to its last 
roots, from the code of the Christian Re- 
ligion, the great leading precept of Cha- 
rity ; for, try to pei suade an Indian Con- 
vert that the Christian Religion places all 
men on an equal footing in the sight of 
God, our common Father ; that the be- 
ing born in a high tribe, docs authorize 
nobody to look with indifference or con- 
tempt upon the persons of a lower caste ; 
that even the exalted Brahmin, alter be- 
coming a large Christian, ought to look 
upon the humble Pariah as his brother, 
and be ready to bestow upon him all the 
marks of kindness and love in his power, 
and afford him every aid and assistance 
within his reach ; — try to persuade even 
the vile Pariah, that, after becoming a 
Christian, he ought to renounce the child- 
ish distinction of Right and Left Hand, 
Ott which he puts so much stress, and 
which he considers as the characteristic 
of his tribe ; endeavour to persuade him 
this vain distinction of Right and Left 
Hand, proving an incessant source of quar- 
rels, fighting, and animosities, becomes 
on this account incompatible with the 
duties imposed on him by the Christian 
Religion, and ought to be disregarded and 
entirely laid aside ; — try to prevail upon 
auliidiauto forgive an often-imaginary in- 
jury, such as should be that of being pub- 
licly apbraided with violating any of their 
vain usages your endeavours, your 
sermons, your lectures, your instructions 
on such subjects will be of no avail : no- 
body will listen to them ; and your con- 
verts will continue to be the slaves of their 
antjehristian prejudices. 

When their religious instructors be- 
come too troublesome to them, by their 
importunate admonitions on such sub- 
jects, they often set themselves in a state 
of insurrection against them, and bid 
them defiance by threats of apostacy. 

Some among them are tolerably well in- 
formed, and are acquainted with the du- 
ties of a Christian ; but the by far greater 
number live in the grossest ignorance ; 
and the religion of all reduces itself into 
some external practices, the recital of 
some forms of prayer, without any inter- 
nal or practical spirit of religion. Their 
Sundays are not, or arc very badlT,obeerv* 
ed by them : and^ indteed, all th^ reli- 


gious exercises are either a mere routine, 
or are practised out of a kind of human 
respect, or not to be exposed by too mark- 
ed a negligence to the animadversions of 
their spiritual guides, rather than out of 
a consciousness of duty towards God. 

In order to give you an idea of the reli- 
gious dispositions of the Indians ; and as a 
striking instance of what I have asserted 
above, that there was to be found among 
them but afaint phantom of Christianity, 
without any real or practical faith, I will, 
with shame, cite the following examples. 

When the late Tippoo Sultan sought to 
extend his own religion over his domi- 
nions, and make by little and little all the 
inhabitants of Mysore converts to Isla- 
niism, he wished to begin this fanatical 
undertaking by the Native Christians liv- 
ing in this country, as the most odious to 
him on account of their religion. In con- 
sequence, in the year 1784, he gave secret 
orders to his officers in the several parts 
of the country, to have all the Christian 
Families living in it seized on the same 
day, and conducted, under strong escort 
to Seringapatam. This older was punc- 
tually can ied into execution. Very few 
Christians escaped : and I know, from 
good authority, that the number of per- 
sons of this description, so seized and 
cairied to Scriugapatam, amounted to 
nearly sixty thousand men, women, and 
children. 

Some time after their arrival, Tippoo 
ordered the whole to undergo the ceremo- 
ny of circumcision, and be made converts 
to Mahoraedanism. The Christians were 
put together, during the several days that 
this ceremony lasted ; and— oh shame ! 
oh scandal! will it be believed in the 
Chiistian World no one, not a single 
man, had courage enough to confess his 
faith, in this trying circumstance, and be- 
come a martyr to his religion ! The 
wliole apostatized in mass, and underwent 
the operation of circumcision. No one, 
among so many thousands, had faith and 
resolution enough to protest agmnst it— 
to say, “ I am a Christian I I will die, 
rather than forsake my religion.” So ge- 
neral a defection, so dastardly an apos- 
tacy, is, I believe, unexampled in the an- 
nals of Chistianity. 

After the fall of Tippoo, % 08 t of tb4M 
apostates came to be reconciled, and abjwe 
Mahomedanlsm ; saying, that their apof- 
tacy had only been external, and that titey 
always kept the true faith toGhiist in thfiir 
hearts. About 2000 of tliein fell In nCy 
way. Moi;e than 20,000 Went back to tkt 
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Manf;alor& disirict, from whence they had 
been carried away thirty years back j and 
rebuilt there their former • places of wor- 
ship. 

In the meanwhile, God preserve them 
in future from being exposed to the same 
trial! for, should it happen, there is every 
reason, notwithstanding their last protes- 
tations, to apprehend the same results ; 
that is to say, a tame submission, and a ge- 
neral apostacy. 

I have yet said nothing of that class of 
Christians in India, generally known under 
the denomination of Portuguese, and com- 
posed of half-castes, the illegitimate otf- 
spring of Europeans. Topas, Metis, na- 
tive Pariahs, who put on a hat and Euro- 
pean dress ; &c. &c. As this class of in- 
dividuals is within your reach, as well as 
within my own, you will be able to judge 
of its merits from your own observa- 
tions. 

In my humble opinion, and so far as 
I can judge from rny personal observa- 
tions, this class of Christians, composed 
both of Catholics and Protestants, is, in 
general, the worst of all in India ; and, 
in their religious concerns, in their mo- 
rals and manners, still below tbe Native 
Christians: for the latter exhibit at least 
some external marks of Christianity, and 
keep a certain external Christian decorum, 
almost entirely disregarded by the former. 
It has been remarked, I apprehend with 
truth, by many impartial observers, 
that this class of people jwssessed all the 
vices and bad qualities both of Europeans 
and Natives, without any of the good qua- 
lities of either; and that, amply stored 
with tbe laziness, apathy, and indo- 
lence of the Natives, they, on the other 
hand, were quite destitute of that spirit of 
temperance and sobriety, of that self-com- 
mand, of that dignity and independence of 
mind, and other virtues, which charac- 
terize the Europeans. They appear to 
have adopted tbe looseness of manners, 
and the disregard of every sense of honour 
common to the Indian Pariahs, on the 
oue side ; and all the lewdness, intem- 
perance, ribaldry, riot, revelling, and 
other vices of the lowest i iuiks among the 
Europeans, on the other. 

Ihe source of such a depravity among 
this class of subjects is,; a bad education, 
and bad company. In fact, most of them 
are born of Pagan, a Moor, or a Pariah 
woman, or of a common prostitute ; un- 
der whose fostering care they are left to 
the age of twelve or fifteen years. If a 
small proportion of them are sent to any 
of the Schools under the protection of 
^vernment, where care Is taken to give 
th^m a religious education, a great many 
^to these Schools after^heir morals have 
already corrupted by the early cduca- 
Udiiof Pariah Parents pr Heathen Servants, 
ut the greater number cauuot have this 


resource ; and are reduced to i^ie sad ne- 
cessity of being fostered at home, under 
the tuition of a Heathen or a Pariah Con- 
cubine, and servants of the same desirip- 
tiou ; who instil into the minds of these 
children all the vices peculiar to them, and 
leave their rising passions without restraint 
or controui. 

After this, we must cease to be sur- 
prised at the baseness and dissoluteness 
which prevail among this class of Indians. 
ITiey would not improperly be termed, 
the European Pariahs ; for, by the loose- 
ness of their manners and low behaviour, 
they show themselves, among the Euro- 
peans, what the Pariahs arc among the 
Indians. They, in general, live in dis- 
tressing circumstances, and most of them 
considerably in debt. The causes of their 
poverty are, the vices above mentioned ; 
to which must be added, a want of fore- 
sight, a love of show, and a spirit of pro- 
fusion common to all. 

With persons of such dispositions, I am 
at a loss, indeed, to suggest any practicabl* 
means for improving their morals, and in- 
stilling into their minds religious princi- 
ples. I should be happy to c^tribute my 
share in your truly praise-worthy design, 

' in having circulated among those within 
my range the Bibles which you would be 
so good as to send me for the purpose ; 
but, at the same time, I could not an- 
swer that such books would prove accept- 
able to persons very little disposed to pe- 
ruse them, and still less qualified to under- 
stand them ; and the greater number of 
whom would give half a dozen of Bibles 
for a bottle of Pariah Arrack. 

By the way, I beg leave to obsenT, 
that among the Indian Christians, either 
Portuguese, Half-Castes, or Natives, who 
all generally live in the grossest ignorance 
of religion, and the greater number of 
whom are not acquainted, or but imper- 
fectly, even with the fundamental truths of 
Christianity, it is not so much Bibles, as ele- 
mentary works on religion, that are want- 
ing,; such as, Catechisms, short familiar 
in3tructioii3,plain explanations of theCreed 
and of the Ten Commandmepts, simple 
lectures upon Christian Duties, upon the 
principal virtues, upon charity, upon tem- 
perance, &c. &c. &c. After having pre- 
pared their minds by such elementary re- 
ligious Tracts circulated among them, the 
reading of the Bible should be recom- 
mended, would become intelligible, aud 
could not fail to become advantageous to 
them ; but if, without previous preparation 
you begin all at once to exhibit to their un- 
couth and Ignorant minds the naked text 
of the Bible, you will, in my humble 
opinion, derive very liule advantage ffoin 
doing so ; no more, indeed, than by shewr 
iug light to a dim-sighted person, before 
you remove the causes which prevent his 
visual organs from seeing clear. 
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In fiMt, by wliat I have already stated, 
ypu will perceive that all classes of In- 
dians must be dealt with as mere chil- 
dren In matters of religion. They must 
be fed with milk of the lightest kind. If 
you haaard to give them at once solid 
food, their weak stomach, unable to di- 
gest it, ^^ill vomit the whole; and their 
constitution, instead of being improved 
by this means, will, on the contrary, be 
deteriorate<l, and entirely mined by the 
often-repeated experiment. 

When I have said that that class of In- 
dian Christians designated under the gene- 
ral name of Portuguese, were the worst 
of all, I wish it to be understood, that I 
am only speaking of the majority among 
them; and this censure admits of a great 
many exceptions. Indeed, a great many 
are to be found among them, whose mind 
has been early cultivated by a good educa- 
tion, and who distinguish themselves very 
advantageously in society from the others, 
by their morals, their manners, and thdir 
general deportment ; some by their gen- 
tIenian-Uke behaviour. But, even in 
these, you will always discover something 
Indian: they can never entirely divest 
themselves of that apathy, that indolence, 
which seem to be the lot of all the people 
bom under a vertical suii ; and, in spite of 
the endeavours to Imitate the Europeans in 
every point, something is always seen in 
them, by discovering their origin, and jus- 
tifies the saying of Horace : — 

Naturam expellas furcS, tamen usque recurret. 

You will see, by the picture just drawn 
of the low state of Christianity in India, 
bow trying must be the profession of a 
missionary in this country ; and to how 
manyilangers he is exposed, in the exercise 
of his professional duties among such a 
people : and you will also, I believe, agree 
with me, that, of all professions, this is 
the most disgusting and, most unprofit- 
able { and that it requires more than an 
ordinary share. of resolution and courage, 
to persevere in it to the last, 

'The short sketch which I have drawn will 
beauffirient, Ithlnk, to enable you to judge, 
not only of the low state of Christianity in 
this country, but also of its inadequate 
influence on the raiads of those who pio- 
fess it. I am nevertheless far from think- 
ing, that, in such circumstances and with 
persous of such dispositions, Christianity 
fs of no avail at all. Should it produce 
bQ other effect than that of altogether de* 
taching so many thousand natives from 
the worship of idols, and the abominable 
kind of idolatry prevailing HI over India, 
to Inculcate into .their tninds even the 
merely barren knowledge Of only one true 
God, and that of his Son our blessed 
Lord and common Redeemer ; this alone 
ought, In my opinion, to be more than 

sufficient to lead us to wish 


encourage its diffusion, by all practicable 
means. 

I am still farther from admitting the 
bold opinion of many prejudiced or very 
ill-informed Europeans, who contend that 
the Native Chtistiaiis are the worst of all 
Indians. Such an assertion seems to me 
to savour somewhat of blasphemy ; since, 
should it be the fact, it would tend to 
imtbing less than to prove that the Chris- 
tian religion, so far from improving the 
condition of men, renders them worse 
than Pagans. That, on account of the 
particular prejudices under which all tho 
natives of India labour, it has but a very 
inadequate influence on their morals, 
planners, and general behaviour, will ap- 
pear by what I have already slated ; but 
that it lenders them worse than the wor- 
shippers of idols, is, in iny o])inion, an 
untenable paradox, contradicted by ex- 
perience ; and will be, 1 trust, disowned 
by every candid and impartial obseiver on 
the subject. That the by far greater num- 
ber have nothing of a Christian but the 
name, and that if not worse are yet not 
much better than Pagans, I am reluctant- 
ly forced to admit : but, at the same time, 
1 must say, in justice to truth, that I am 
acquainted with many among them, who, 
though not quite free from the Indian 
prejudices, are, in their morals, manners, 
probity, and general behaviour, irreproach- 
able men, and enjoy the confidence even 
of the Indian pagans ; and into whose 
hands I should not hesitate to entrust my 
own interests. 

I will refrain entering into details on 
the low state of Christianity among the 
Europeans living in this country. This 
part of the subject is your province, ra- 
ther than mine. I will content myself 
with saying, that, if their public and na- 
tional virtues are a subject of praise and 
admiration to all the castes of Indians, 
their domestic vices and manners are a 
subject of the greatest contempt and dis- 
gust. On the other hand, the barefaced 
immorality and bad examples openly ex- 
hibited by many among them, are not 
the least of the many obstacles that op- 
}) 0 se the ditfusion of their religion in In- 
dia, by increasing the prejudices of the 
natives against it, and rendering it parti- 
cularly odious tso them, when they see its 
precepts so badly observed by those who 
were educated in its bosom.^ 

Unfortunately, the same ^uses power- 
fully operate on the minds of the Chris- 
tian natives themselves ; |ind, by stagger- 
ing their wavering faith, daily occasion 
the apostaev of a great number. 

I have the honour to remain with re- 
gard, my dear Sir, 

Your’s very obediently, 

J. A. DUBOIS, Misflioaaiy* 

Mpiore Comtry^ 

15fAZ><;e. 1815. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India Homc^ Dec. 18, 1816. 

A qiuirtcrly general court of pro- 
pi ietons of East India Stock was tins day 
held at the Company’s House, in Lcaden- 
hall Street, for the purpose of declaring a 
dividend fiom Midsummer to Christinas 
next, and for tlie cunsideiation of vari- 
ous special matteis. 

Tlic minutes of the last general court, 
(comprising the resolution of the court of 
directors relative to the grant of medals 
and badges of honour to the army lately 
engaged in the Nepal war) having heeif 
lead — 

IMr. Jackson ro.se to say, that after the 
orders of the day were dispo.sed of, he 
iliould give notice of a motion respecting 
the paper just read, on the subject of the 
honouis intended to be conferied on the 
army now in India. 

'liie d/iairman (Thos.4leid, Esq.) said, 
the exeentiie body were anxious, on a fu- 
ture day, to learn the sentiments of the 
eouit of projM'ietors on that subject. 

MALI' VKAll’a DIVIDEND. 

The Ckainnau then stated, that the 
com tot directois had agreed to adiiidend 
on the capital slock of the Company, for 
the half-year commencing on the .Hth of 
Jiil) last, and ending on theSth ofjanu- 
ai) next. The resolution agreed toby the 
('ourt of Directors was read by the proper 
oilicer, as follows ; — 

At a court of directors, held on 
Tiie.sday, the 17tli of December, 1816, it 
v\<is resolved unanimously, in pursuance 
of the Act of the 33d of His Majesty, cap, 
55. that a dividend of 51 per cent, should 
bo declared on the capital .stock of the 
Company, for the half-year commencing 
on the bth of July last, and ending on the 
5th ol January next.” 

The Ckairman moved — That the 
couit do approve and confirm the said 
resolution.” 

Ml. Lowndes begged leave to a.sk, 
whether the interest of the unclaimed 
dividends was used in support of the ways 
and means of that house, to pay the regu- 
lar dividends 1 Because, if that were the 
rase, a sti oiig^ temptation was held out to 
defraud widows andorphans, who had not 
ail opportunity of claiming their arrears 
themselves, aud^vliose interests might be 
confided to dishonest representatives. In 
an instance that occurred to hi in self twelve 
years and a half had elapsed before he re- 
feived his dividend. Though, when he 
came to the India House, he invariably 
asked for all the dividends belonging to 
him. What could possibly be more ex. 
J>hcit than the word all ? He must go to 
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school again, if, when applied as he liad 
stated, it did not mean every dividend 
due to him. He would take his oath, 
that he had always thus expressed himself ; 
and, having done so, he thought it was 
most dishonourable to have retained the 
ilividend so long. Many persons, it should 
be recollected, could not demand their 
dividends for a considerable time, because 
it was not in their power to conic from 
the coiiiitiy. What did the Company pay 
clerks for, uiilets to give proper informa- 
tion to the proprietors, and to liand over 
to them that wliicli was tbeir due? A more 
dishonourable .act had not been done by 
the Company for many years, than tbif 
withholding of the unclaimed dividends. 
Who, be asked, was the gentleman that 
fingered tlie interest of them? Was he 
oHfe of the Company, or one of tho.se ovei- 
growii servants, who could buibl palaces 
and ride in his coach-and-six, while the 
poor proprietorswere obliged to go on foot? 
When, some years ago, they were said to 
be on the e\e of bankruptcy, he bad not 
beard of any propo.siiion to make usd oi 
this fund. .No, it was lettfor individuals 
to fatten on. It was a disgrace that the 
.servants of (be Company shoublbc allowed 
to riot on the little means of the widow 
and the orphan. He was .sine, that, for 
one male jnoprietor, there were three 
female; and, ueie they to sutfer any of 
their servants to take the money from the 
pocket of the helpless widow ? “ 1 again,” 
said Mr. Lownde.s, “ ask of the Chair- 
man, who receives the benefit of the uu- 
claimed dividends?” 

The Chairman . — “ In answer to the 
boo. proprietor’s question, 1 must say, 
that no advantage is deiived by any of tho 
Company’s ofliceis from tlie iiuclaimcff 
dividciid.s. They remain in the colfers of 
the Company, and are .so far useful m 
their funds ; but there is always a large 
reserve, to meet anydemaiiils that may be 
made on them. No advantage accrues, o» 
can accrue from them, to any individual.’* 

Mr. Lowndes rejoined. — In that case, 
he contended, a great tem])tatlon vva* 
held out to theCompaiiy to act dishonestly; 
and lie trusted, it an act of oblivion was 
passed, as to what had been done, that 
they would, in future, hear of no moru 
unclaimed dividends ; or, if there were, 
any, that a list of them should be pub- 
lished regularly, for the information oi 
the public, aild particularly^of individi^- 
als who resided Ju Scotland ami Irelaml. 
When he made these remarks, he meant 
not to .speak merely of this Company, liui 
of every company. He knew nothing that 
could be more dishonourable, than the 
keeping from him and others that which 
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thty weic entitled to, and, at the same 
time, the giving enormous salaries to over- 
grown servants, lie should say no more 
on the present occasion ; but, before ho 
•at down, he called on the Chairman to 
give his piomise, that a list of the un- 
daimed dividends should, bereatter, be 
imblislied e^cly ycaror two, for the bene- 
fit of the proprietors. 

I'he Clutirmnn. — “ I cannot make such 
a pioinise. No ad\antage is deihedby 
any individual from the unclaimed divi- 
dends, thougli the hon. proprietor seems 
to dwell ^ery strongly on that point. I 
must again state distjiietl), that none of 
tlie Company’s oHiceis receive hciiefUs of 
the nature In* h,is alluded to. IVihaps it 
would be Ix ttir if (jueslions of this kind 
weie not taken up so hastily.” 

Ml. Lov'ndes could st‘e no leasoii why 
even the general body sliou'ld deiivcany 
boiieni lioni the piupeily ol individuals. 
AVhat, In' deinandeil, was ilu; ainonnt of 
the nnelaimed dividends? If the jirp- 
piieloii Knew that, llnyconid then judge 
of t lie :id\.inl,(.ge vvliieh the Conip.oiy had 
leecned fioin those dividends. Did they 
Minuunt to hall a million of money ? “ I 

rthk )oii, Nil, wli.it is lln‘ amount of the 
utiglainud dividends on suiely must 
know what it is.” 

The C/aiiniKiu. — “'Mie hon, piopiielor 
Ims no light to ask me pailieular ijues- 
lioiis. II a motion he made on the snh- 
jett, and aercdeil to by (he piopiielois, 
<rf Coni se every intoi mation w ill he given.” 

Mr. Loundea . — “Then I shall move, in 
due order, lor the annnmf ol the unclaim- 
ed dividends. I say it i.s a fiaudnieiit 
traiiNaclion. 1 asked for nil my dividends 
wlitn I came to the hast India House, but 
I did not gel lliein. One dividend was go- 
ing on lor twelve yeais and a half before 
I received it.” 

Mr. ll. Jackson said, he should be ex- 
Ut'iiitly .Sony, it any undue impre.ssion 
ifliould go i.hro.ul on tlii'i subject. He did 
uot object to the hon. proprietor’s mak- 
ing an innuiiy relative to the unclaimed 
divideiid.s. He thought the act in itself 
was liiglily ineiitoiiou.s ; and, he con- 
ocived, that the publication of a list 
would he useful, as it would enable 
iiidividimls to rec.iver what belonged 
tp them. While dividends remained 
unclaimed, however, he could see no im- 
propriety in using them, in aid of their 
fitnds. I5ul, he was sure, if the repre- 
gentative of any jiersoii could shew, that, 
through Homeerior a dividend had not 
been called lor dui ing a considerable time, 
and that jLlii) oi j^lOO were jiue from tlie 
Company'.s fluids, pioper attention would 
he paid to their statement,tiiid they would 
have a right to demand the sum. If, 
however, the hon. pioprietor expected 
that every gentleinaii who called at the 
India House was to be a(lmoiii.shed by the 
clerk, after looking over the books for 
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two or three hours, in these terms, 0, 
Sir, there is a dividend due to you, which 
you have not elainied for five or six years,” 
he thought he looked for too much. But 
he was perfectly eoiiviiieed, if any indi- 
vidual or his representative, could prove a 
title to a dividend, wliieh they had not 
received for three or four years, they 
would li.ive a riglit to ileiiiand it, and, 
without doubt, their demand would be 
complied with. The unclaimed divideiulH 
were in the Company’s eotfers, but they 
were not in a state oi' svKjiiestratioii. 

Mr. Loicitdes observed, tliat in twelve 
years ami a half, in ordinary times, the 
interest of money would almost equal the 
principal. But, considering the extreme 
scarcity of money during the last twelve 
years and a half, and its conseiiuent in- 
crease in value, it was not too much to 
.say, tliat a .sum of money, put out at in- 
tere.st, would have nearly doubled itself. 
Could the learned gentleman say, that the 
Company were right — that tliey acted cor- 
rectly — will'll they had been .so many 
years without ileelariiig the unclaimeil 
diviilemls ? If they were not declarwl 
during a period of twelve years and a half, 
was it not a di.shune.st act? Did they 
not get almost the amount of the princi- 
pal money, in inteie‘'t? d'lie existing 
list went hack to the year 171)2. Since 
that time, the Company had leceived more 
than the piincipal, by the aecnmiilating 
interest ot the money. It was highly de- 
sirable, that the i>iopiiclor.s shonlil know 
what was {liie to them. They did not all 
icside in London ; and, every three oi foui 
years at most, a list might to be published. 

My. J{. Jackson said, the eli.uacter ut 
thisque.stion ought to be understood ; tor, 
if it made its way into the public paiieis, 
it might seem that some fraud was eoiu- 
luitted, unles.s .m explanation acconir 
panied it. He now uiKlei.-'lood tiie hon. 
proprietor tos.iy, the Comp.my ought not 
only to pay the unclaimed dividend .standing 
in Ills name, and vvliicli lie foigot to cJaiiTi 
some years since, but lli.it he should alsi‘ 
receive interniediale interest upon ids neg- 
lected claim. Now he (Mr. U. .laekson) 
was of opinion, that those who neglected 
to claim their dividends, ought to lo.se the 
interest, as one of the paims and jieiialtico 
of their neglect. What light had any 
man to say to the Company, “ You must 
allow me interest on my dividends,” 
when no bargain, no compact, was ever 
entcied into between the parties to that 
effect ? 

Mr. Lotcndcs wi.shed fo convince the 
learned gentleman, that if the Company 
retained the interest of the unclaimed 
dividends for several years, it wasmo.st un- 
just j and therefore a li.st should be pub- 
lished every three or four years. 

The motion for the dividend was then 
agreed to. 

Tlib Chaimun,-^** I beg to acquaiat * 
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the court, and particularly the lion, pro- 
prietor who has last spoken, that the 
dividends will be paid on the 7tli of Janu- 
ary next,” 

account of the company’sj affairs. 
The Chairman laid before thecouit the 
account of the Company’s affairs, made up 
to the .'lOth of A|»ril last. 

Mr. Ihme in(iuire<l wliether the account 
was made up, both in Kngland and India, 
to tliat period 

The Chairman . It could not he 
made up to the.'jOth of April in India.” 

Mr. Humr . — “ Was it not intended, 
tliat It should be made up to the same 
time in both countries.^” 

T\\cChairmnn . — “ It is drawn up mere- 
ly in compliance with the form S|>ccified 
in the by-law.” 

'Mv. liosatujuet (a director). — “The 
account is made up to the 1st of May, 
1815, in India.” 

MR. riEORGE TFMPLEft. 

The Chairman acipiainted the court, 
ihatthe court of diiectois had agreed to 
a resolution, permitting Mr. Ceoige Teni- 
plcr, late of the Bengal civil establish- 
ment, to return with his rank to India. 

Tl;e resolution was then read as fol- 
low s •. — 

At a eoiiit of ilirectOFS, held on Wed- 
nei*(!ay the itrh October, IHKi. 

“ On reading a report from the com- 
mittee of coirespondence, dated the 2d 
and ‘)th instant, viz. 

“ Ufsolvrfl, That for the reasons therein 
slated, Mr. George Templer, late a seni- 
or merchant on the Bengal establishment, 
Ih? recommended to the general court for 
their conciineijcc iii liis return to Bengal, 
with his rank in the Company’s service, 
agreeahly to (he provisions of the act of 
the .Sdd Geo,. 'hi, cap. .52, sec. 70, also the 
act of the 5;hl Geo. Hil, cap. 155, which 
provides that no civil servant returning 
U) India, shall take any higher rank than 
lie held wlien he left that country.” 

’I'lic Chairman moved, “ Tliat the court 
do approve and conlirm the said resolu- 
tion.” 

Mr. K. Smith asked, how long Mr, 
Templer liad been at homc.^ 

The Chairman answered, that he had 
lieen thirty years in England. 

Mr. K. Smith called the attention of the 
court to the case of another gentleman, 
will) had applied for leave to return to 
India, and was r^Tused. That gentleman 
had a wife and twenty children Calat/ghJ, 
it wms u very sciions subject. The geru 
tieinan had remained for twenty-two years 
in England — and he then asked leave of 
the court of directors to return, with his 
wife and twenty children, to India ; his 
fortime not being sufficient to enable him 
to live comfortably in this countiy. He 


(Mr. Smith) understood the .answer given 
to his application was, that lie had been 
too long in England. 'I’hat was the reason 
assigricil for reinsing him permission to 
return. Yet that iiei mission was granted 
to Mr. ’IVmpler, whose absence from 
India w.us imich longer. 

Mr. Lownrlrs was surprised at this dis- 
tinction. He could not conceive why 
such a difference should he “ ’twixt 
tweedle-duni and tweed le-dcc.” It eer- 
tiiiiily struck liim‘, that, if no other rwv- 
soii or impediment operated against his 
return, hi.s having twenty children, so far 
from militating against bis elalm, was a 
strong argument in bis favour. 

Mr. ////me said, lie was vTry glad th« 
hon. proprietor bad put the (piestion he 
had done to the Chairman. He (Mr. 
Hiinic) intended to put two or three 
others, for the purpose of learning som« 
important particulars connected with Mr. 
Teinpler’s case. He had never heard that 
gentleman’s name, till a few days before, 
and was totally nnaeqiiainted with hi.s 
liistory. What ho wanted to know was 
—how long he h.ul SCI veil in India.’— to 
what estahlishment he heloiiged ?— how 
long he had returned to Kagland ’—and 
liowold he now, was.’ Wlien these questions 
were answeied, it would enable the court 
to eoine to a just defenninaf ion. They 
would then ho ablo to judge what his 
claims on tlio soivioo woie; wholhor lie 
wasgoingout to Indi.iasa more])ensioner, 
or as an offioiont servant. It was not per- 
liaps, generally known, tliat eveiy gen- 
tleman wlio went out to India, wliatevei 
his rank might he in the civil service, re- 
ceived, on landing, a certain annuity, 
whether he was emplojed or not. He 
therefore wished it to he known vvhcthei 
Mr. Templei’s age, his knowledge of the 
Company’s affairs, and a variety of other 
circumstances, would admit of’ the Com- 
pany’s employing him, if he were allowed 
to return tojndia. By the jirovisions of 
the last act of Parliament, he could only 
take nmk next to those wJio had been 
the .same number of years as himself in 
India, He might, therefore, be placed 
under the control of lliose who were 
mere Imys compared with him— ami that 
circiinTstance .alone would probably pre- 
vent his being employed. If the inteiv-‘ 
tion were to pension Mr. Templer, by 
.sending him out to Ind/n, he rcctimmenii- 
ed the court to make a jirovision for him 
in this country, instead of burdening 
their establishments abroad. 

The Chairman — “ I beg leave to ob- 
scrv'c that I do not know Mr. Templer 
myself. He is, as I understand from the 
best authority, a man of very liigh cha- 
racter, and has been visited by a seiies of 
unforeseen and unmerited misfortunes. 
His services are stated in the report of 
the committee of correspondence, on 
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Which the resolation of the court of di- 
rectors is founded." 

The clerk then read the following ex- 
tract from the report : — 

“ Mr. Tcmpler went to India in 177.‘i, 
and returned to England in 17H6. His 
services were highly meritorious, particu- 
larly when he acted as a member of the 
grain committee, iu 1784 — a period when 
the country was suffering under the strong- 
est apprehensions of famine. For his ex- 
ertions on that important occasion, he 
received the thanks of the Governor-gene- 
ral, the right hon. Warren Hastings. He 
came to England on account of the health 
of his father, and domestic circumstances 
prevented his return to India. He here 
embarked a property of jg.')0,00() in a 
banking-house, which was unfortunate 
— although not a single creditor ot the 
house was injured, every demand having 
been honourably discharged. The court 
ihould have a strong case made out, be- 
fore they permitted an individual to re- 
turn to India, after such a lapse of time; 
blit the committee were of opinion that 
the present was worthy of recommenda- 
tion to the court of proprietors,” 

Mr. Am I to understand that 

Mr. Teinpler went out in 177:1 and ic- 
turned in 1786 ?” 

'llie Chairman — Yes, Sir.” 

Mr. Hume — “ What is Mr. Teinpler’s 

«ge.’” 

The Chairman — “ I am told 61.” 

The hon. F. FAphinstunc .said, tlie 
executive body brought the case of Mr. 
Templer before the proprietors, deeply 
impressed with his merits, and .syrapatlii- 
«tDg sincerely in his misfortunes. He 
willingly put his hand to the report ; and, 
\& a proprietor, he would cheerfully affix 
his .signature to it again, if it were neces- 
sary. Mr. Templer had been very unfor- 
tunate ; and his misfortunes w’cre to be 
commiserated the more, because through 
life he had acted with undeviating honour 
and integrity. He did not think any man 
had a stronger claim on the protection 
and approbation of the court, than he had. 

Mr. K. Smith said, the other gentleman 
had memorialized the court of directors for 
leave to return to India. He had himself 
read that memorial. Now what was the 
conduct pursued towards him ? He was 
told, that having been at home for twenty- 
two years, he could not be suffered to re- 
turn— although he .sought to go out, in 
order to provide for his numerous family. 
Why then should an individual, who had 
been thirty years in Englamd, receive the 
sanction of the directors, and have his 
case recommended to the court of pro- 
prietors ? He had no objection, however, 
to Mr. Templer’s going to India. He 
would vote for it. But he thought, when 
t gentleman, who had been so many years 
in Epglimd, was about to be permitted to 


go out to India, the case of an individual c 
who had been only twenty-two years In 
this country, and who had twenty chil- 
dren alive, ought to receive some consi- 
deration from the court. 

Mr. li. Jackson said, this was a ques- 
tion of very great importance ; and the • 
present was one of the many times in 
which he had expressed his opinion, that 
concessions of this kind should be allow- 
ed only in extreme cases. It was quite 
impossible for any man to return to India, 
after a long residence in this country, 
without, in some degree or other, affect- 
ing the interest of tho'sewho hail remain- 
ed there for a .scries of years, in the due 
course of employment, ami who had, 
therefore, a right to e.xpect promotion. 
If, by seniority, persons who thus went 
out could not immediately arrive at high 
situations, yet would not the idea that 
they had favour, and regard, and patio- 
nage, ill this country, recommend them 
to olliees, vvliieh individuals long resident 
in India, hut perhaps wanting such inte- 
rest, did not possess the means of obtain- 
ing ? Such permissions .should, therefore, 
he granted with great caution, and only 
in extreme eases. His hon, friend (Mr. 
Eilphinstoiie) had not removed one of his 
objections. He had only said, that he 
li-slcned to the dictates, and obeyed the 
impulse of his feelings, as a |)roprietor, 
and not as a diiector. Now, the court 
expected counsel and as.sistancc from the 
executive Ixjiiy — they expected to hear 
them sanction recommendations like the 
pre.sent, on the ground that siicli sanc- 
tion arose from a view of all the circum- 
stances of the ease. He, therefore, ob- 
jected to any director standing up, and 
.saying, (though possessed of complete 
and perfect knowledge on the .subject) 

“ I will not give you counsel, but you 
may take my sympathies” He looked 
for sound counsel, not for an expression 
of feeling. In this instance, be did not 
doubt but there was great rea-son for 
sending out Mr. Templer. He did not 
know that gentleman ; but be understood 
from those who did, that he was a most 
respectable and honourable individual. 
This, doubtless, weighed much witli the 
court of directors j— but he agreed iu the 
seutimeiit of his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) 
that it would be better for them to in- 
dulge their sympathies, by granting him 
a provision here, instead of sending him 
to India, at an advanced period of life. 
With respect to the other^case, mention- 
ed by the hon. proprietor, it was not be- 
fore the court. Very good reasons might 
have existed, for refusing permission to 
that gentleman to proceed to India, al- 
though they did not now appear. Many 
circumstances were to he considered, 
when applications of this kind werematle. 
The extent of tlie indivlduars services— 
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the character he had niaintaincd in India staid thirty years from India, he received 
--the character he had supported here — a stipend for every one of those years, 
the cause of his misfortunes— whether Mr. No, no.” 

produced by his own misconduct, or by Mr. Lowndes-—** I understood you to 

the inevitable and awful decree of provi- say so.” 

deuce, which frequently deprived the most Mr. IJume—** The moment a gentle- 
virtuous of the means of subsistence, man leaves India, he resigns his pension.” 
jijjder every view of the subject, he strong- The hon. f. Elphinstone said, the 
ly recommended, that only in extreme learned gentleman had censured him, be- 
cases gentlemen should be pernntted to eause he failed in giving counsel to the 
return. the same time God forbid court. If the subject required counsel 
tliat be should shut the door on sympathe- he would have oflFcred it— he would have 
tic feeling ; or that he should be supposed given the best advice in his power to ena- 
to harbour such a desire. Far were such ble them to decide correctly. But no 
5ordid and reprehensible ideas from hi.s counsel was called for in this ctise. The 
lutaNl. He had always, and ever should, whole of the circumstances were before 
rlurisli sentiments of a more humane the court — and men’s feeling, rather than 
ami liberal description. With respect to their judgment, must prompt tliein, when 
the gentleman mentioned by his hoti. an honest man, .suffering under severe' 
friend, in his opinion, the best thing he misfortune, culled on them for relief. It 
roulil do would he, to solicit the interest wa.s an appeal that came liome to the 
of the ladies, who might petition the feelings and bosoms of all men. The 
eonit of tlirectors, that he, his wife, and ino.st riourishing, the most prosperous 
Ids twenty children, should be permitted amongst cIk'hi could not guard against re^ 
to go out to India.— laufrhj— The verses. Those who now had the bright- 
din etors, he was sure, were too gallant est views, the most pleasing prospects, 
to letiise any request coming from the did not know but they might meet the 
l.ui sc.v, 'I'lie question would then go to .''aine change of fortune. 'J'hose who 
a ballot, at which none but ladies .should weie at luesent the most happy amongst 
1,0 suifered to vote.— If this them, who looked forward to years of 
com so were pursued, it could not be ease, comfort, and aflluence, might, 
doubted, that the gentleman would be by a sudden turn of the wheel, be hurled 
placed in a state of comfort and affluence from their eminence, and reduced to the. 
for the remainder of his life. same state in which Mr. 'I'empler wan 

Mr. Aoi/vif/ci- said, the learned gentle- placed. No counsel was to be expected 
man who had last spoken, v^'iy propeily in such a case. A plain statement was 
noticed the statement of the lion, dircc- laid before the proprietors, and, he con- 
tor, who had got up and informed the ceived, nothing mote was necessary, 
court that he acted from a principle of Mr. //wme stated, that notwithstanding 
iUmpathy. Now it astonished him, that the observations which had been iiiade,and 
tiic .sympathy of the hon. director had the explanations that had been given, still 
not been awakened by the case of a man tlie doubts that struck his mind respeet- 
who had a wife ami twenty children to ing this case were not removed. By the 
piovide for. It seemed to him, that the act ot the legislatuie, it was most clear, 
court of directors acted like overseers of that some degree of restraint, some limit 
the poor, in the ca.se represented, and re- was intended, with reference to the power 
fused to let him retungto India, with his c.xercisod by the court of directors, in re- 
tweiity children, for fear of overburdening eoinniending persons to leturn to India, 
their parish. He was aware of the great It was not directly mentioned in the act 
respectabiliiy and high honour ot Mr. — but, at the time it was passed, he was 
Tcinpler — but, if it came to a question of eonvineed, if the Icgislatuj'e had imagined 
.sympathy, he thought the feelings ouglit that per.smis would be suttered to return 
to be more .strongly afll'cted by the dis- to India, after an absence of so many 
tie.^j.^cs oi twenly-tfro people, than by the years a^ had elap.'*ed in the jireseut case, 
misfortunes of one. Nor .should it be for- a limited period beyond which indiyiduaU 
gorieii, that, of those tweiity-tvvo, many would be iiieliglhle to go back, would 
pci Iiaps were too young to do any thing Ikwc been iusei ted in the statute. He re- 
for themselves. If, thoiefoie, Mr. Tern- quested tlie proprietors would consider 
pier were allowed to go out to India, it this case, and the consequenocs that 
followed, as a matter of course, that the miglit ari‘<e from it, with that prudence 
other gentlemtfli .should proceed with a and caution which it dc.served. After al- 
prosperous gale after him. In many in- lowing this gentleman to go back, merely 
stances, perhaps, it would be better to on ticcount of sympathy, without any 
grant a pension in this country, than to other reason beiaig stated, no man co^ild 
send a gentleman to India. But here was ever in future hold np his hand in that 
a proof of lavish expenditure, as he col- court against any appIicatKin that might 
lected from the speech of the hon. pro- he brought forward. It would at length 
ptietor (Mr. Hume). If a gcntleBian come to this^ that, if an individual had 
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interest behind the bar, he would be sure 
to succeed .*— of no ! no !) An in- 
stance of that nature liad just been staged, 
wluch no person had contradicted. It 
was the case of an individual, sufl'erina[ 
more perhaps than Mr.Templer, to whom 
permission had been refused. How then 
could he vole for this motion, if he wish- 
ed to act impartially, as that court always 
ought to do ? he referenced .sympathy lor 
the misfortunes of others, and he trusted 
also that he felt it, a.s much as any man in 
that court— but he vyould never sufier his 
feelings to make him act unjustly or par- 
tially. WIiat were they now called upon 
to do?— to lestore a gentleman to hi.s 
rank in India, who was, perhaps, near 
seventy year.s of age, and could not be ef- 
ficiently employed after his arrival there. 
1/ he went out to India at the usual peri- 
od of life— staid there thirteen years — and 
had been thirty years in thi.s country— it 
brought him to an age, at which it was 
liardly possible to expect that he would 
be fit to peifoim duty; and, if he were, 
he must be placed under a junior, which 
could not be very agieeahlc to his feelings. 
The establishment abroad already bent 
under its own weight. Many persons 
thought that the Company had already 
more civil servants abroad than weie ne- 
cessary. I'bey were now, however, about 
to add to the number by sending out a 
person who alieady had had his share of 
the service. Hut, if they did .send him 
out, th(7 must extend the like favour to 
A. H. and C ; in sliort to every man tliat 
asked it. He, tlierefore, hoped, before 
they passed thi.s vote, which it would 
give him considerable pain to oppo.se, 
that they would seriou.sly consider the 
conseijuences which must inevitably follow 
from it. — With respect to the circum- 
stances of Mr. Templer, he had not heard 
that he was burdened with a young fami- 
ly. On that head, no claim to their com- 
miseration had been made. Now, before 
he gave his vote, he should be glad to 
know, why the application of another 
gentleman with a family of twenty chil- 
dren, was rejected ? he had no doubt 
that both were honourable men — and, in 
his opinion, the recominendatiou of the 
court of directors which w.as given to 
the one, should, in common justice, be 
extended to tlie other. He however, de- 
cidedly objected to the restoration of a 
man to his lank in India, after an absence 
of thirty years — against an understood 
rule — and equally against the interest of 
tho.«e who were in the Company’s service 
abroad. He, tlierefore, for one (though 
he might be reproached as a person desti- 
tute of sympathy and humanity) acting 
from the pure and unbias.sed dictate.s of 
his conscience, would vote against the re- 
tina of Mr. Templer, because no proj^r 
had been assigned for sending Iiim 


back — because it would injure the Cora-' 
pany’s seiTants, who had remained for 
years in India — and lastly, because no fu- 
ture applicant for permission to return, 
could, if a jirinciple of impartiality were 
acted on, be refu.sed tlie boon. 

Mr. Lowndci! said, if they sent out this 
gentleman, it was impossible to tell how 
many applications would be made to them 
for .similar indulgence. If they were callwl 
on to give away their own money, they 
might proceed with as much liberality as 
they plea.sed— but it was a differefir thitig 
when they were asked to defend the pul>- 
lie money, and to agree to a proposition 
that might inteifere vvitli the promotion 
of some meritorious servant in India. On 
this occasion, as so much sympathy ap- 
peared to be excited for the misfortune of 
Mr.'I'empIer, he thought it would be better 
to confer on him a handsome pension here, 
rather than .send him back to India. 

'riie Chairman , — In order to put thfe 
court in posc.s.sioiiof all the particulars we 
know concerning the gentleman w'hose 
case is before the court, the report of the 
committee ofcorrespondence shall berea/U 
This is not usual — it has not beeiicustoitt- 
ary to make many observations on propo- 
sitions of this nature, because, as the 
question must go to a ballot, the hori. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) or any other gentle- 
mati who does not wish the individual to 
go out to Indiri, may vote in confortnify 
to his feeling. 

The clerk then read the following po- 
port : — 

“ At a committee of correspotKleure, 
2nd and lltb October 

“ Pursuant to rcfer»’nre of court of tire 
Util ultimo, tlie committee have consider- 
ed the memorial ot Mr. (leorge Templer, 
late a senior merchant on the Hengal esta- 
blishment, representing that he went to 
Bengal as a writer in 1773, and retiirne«l 
to England in 17H(), with the approbation 
of the Governor Gqiieral in I'ouncilof his 
conduct — that in India l)eser»ed the Com- 
pany in various imjKntant olfices, especi- 
ally in the year 1784, when the country 
was suffering under the dreadful sensation 
of apprehended famine ; that upon thte 
occasion he was selected to be a memlmr 
of the grain committee, tlien appointed to 
adopt measures of provision against the 
apprehended distress, the success of which 
called forth the highest approbation of 
the government — representing, also, that 
he was called to England by the death of 
liis father, and was detained contrary to 
his intention, and thereby prevc'iited from 
returning to the service, in which he ha<l 
acquired but a very moderate fortune— 
that his father’s affairs turning out better 
than expected, he received, as his share 
of the estate, nearly ^40,000, and the 
further sum of 1^8,000 on the death of his 
mother aiid youoger brother— that with 
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those acquisitions he was induced to adopt 
thebusinessof banking in England, which 
proving unfortunate, (though full justice 
has been done to all his creditors) he is 
driven to the necessity of soliciting per- 
mission to return to the Company’s ser- 
vice in Bengal, with the reduced rank, 
according to act of parliament. 

“ It appears that Mr. Templer proceed- 
ed to Bengal as a writer in 177d, that he 
arrived there in I'thruary 1774, and was 
appointed an assistant to the commissary 
general. He subsequently furnished the 
Company with elephants for several years 
by contract, which terminated in 17HI. 

‘Mn October 178.1, Mr. Templer was 
nominated one of the jnembers ot .i com- 
mittee, appointed to assemble dining .i 
jK’jiod of sc^ere famine, with complete 
authoiity to supei intend and legidate the 
sale, distiilmtion, and price of grain, 
tlnoiiglionl (he Conipany’.sproviiK'e'^ immIci 
the Bengal pre>ideney, ami to receive and 
examine into eomplaiuts fiomall pails of 
any intiingemeiils of the oiders which 
miidd bo i''>iiedon tlie .subject ; the exm-- 
tions of tins committee appear to have 
been productive of tlie be^t etleet'^, and 
t!i('ii conduct was u'pc.itedly appioved by 
(lie siijueiue goveiiiiueot. 

With lefeivnee to Mr. Tompler’s ser- 
U('('s upon Ibis oeiMsion, the eoinmillee 
find the tollowiiig sentiments expie-^scd iu 
a piiv.ite lelKT to him, tiom Mr. H.ist- 
iix-’s, (l.ited (li<‘ 1st ot last month, which 
acioinparoed lii> niemoii.il ahove-inen- 
iioned, vi/. “It you had atiribufed a 
“ huger sliare of merit to yoursidf and 
“ your associate.s in the couduet of that 
“ measiite, I should have lieeii still more 
pleased; foi, as far as 1 myself am eori- 
“ ceined in it, I consider it as the first 
“ and most beneficial act of niv public 
“ life, I belie\<‘ it was so considered by 
“ the native.s at the time, and long after, 

“ as the menional transmitted by tlicm 
“ lu my favoui, after my acquittal, abun- 
“ dantly ])ro\i N, though litth* credit has 
‘M>een given to it at home; and, if a 
“ referenec w'as made to me iqion tlie .sub- 
“ ject, I should make my .selection of the 
“ members wdio torined the committee, 

“ an act in itself highly nierilonous, as it 
“ marks the high c.sliinat ion in which they 
“ were held by the government, and their 
“ complete .success, which ordinary ca- 
pacitics could not have relieved, fully 
“justified it.” 

“ lu December 1784, Mr. Templer ob- 
tained permissioii to resign the service and 
return toKiiglandforthe adjustment of liis 
private affairs. Upon this occasion the 
Bengal government remarks to the court 
that they should deem it an injustice to 
him not to state that he hacLrcgularly ob- 
smod the most scrupulous attention to 
his duty on all occasions where his ser- 
had been called fortbi and hud ac- 
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quitted himself with propriety, diligence,* 
and integrity. 

“ Mr. Templer advised his arrival in 
England in Angust 1785. 

“ III January 1787, he requested per- 
mission to remain in thi.s country ano- 
ther year, and again in Februaiy 1789, to 
remain till the next season to settle his 
affairs, which the court acceded to. 

“ The committee having taken into con- 
sideration all the foregoing circumstance# 
arc not unaware or inattentive to the 
great lapse of time that lias occurred 
.since Mr. 'femplcr’s /etirement from the 
.service ; and that it will reijuire a strong 
case to be made out, to justify the resto- 
ration of a civil servant alter so long an 
inteival ; but looking to tin; particular in- 
stance now before tliem, they find that 
Ml. Templer alwa>.s maintained a faif 
character in the service, and acquired 
great ciedit in the estimation of the right 
hoii. Warren Hastings, in a season of 
s-rc.it public calamity, as a mmnbcr of the 
gram committee ; that tlj<‘ mi.sfortune.s 
which have subsequently involved Mr. 
'I'emplcr in loss of torfune, have in no>re- 
spect arisen liorn cxtiav.aeaut habits of 
lite, from wild aiul nnjn>tiliable .spccula- 
tioiH, or from can.ses that can attach 
blame, discreilit, or drshonoui, to the 
character ot Mr. 'I'emplcr; on the con- 
traiy, it must ivdourul to the eredit of 
himself and ot every member of the 
banking establishment to which he be*« 
longed, that on the lircaking up of this 
extensive concern, tlie paitneis alone 
cami‘ out with the sacrifiee of fortune ; 
and that the claims of every individual 
constituimt of the house, liave been fully 
and amply satisfied • and your committee, 
nmler the inlluence of tl)e,se considera- 
tion.s, submit to the com t as their opi- 
nion, that Mr. 'rpinpler may be lecorn- 
meiided to the general court for their con- 
ciuienco in his return to Bengal with his 
rank in the Company’s .service, agreeably 
to the provisions of the act of the 3Jd 
of Ins pres(*nt Majesty, cap. 52, sect, 70 
—also the 8.5th section of tlic act of the 
.5.1(1 of the King, cap. 1.55, which enjoins 
tliat no civil servant returning to India 
shall take any higher rank than he pos- 
ses.sed when he left that country.” 

Tlie67«7iV»w;i. — “ In addition to what is 
.stated in that report, I beg leave to hav« 
a letter read, from a gentleman very much 
ie.spccted in thi.s court (the right hon. 
Warren Hastings), addressed to Mr. 
Templer on this subject.” 

The clerk then read the letter*. 

Mr. Hume said, that, even after the ex- 
planation the court had heard, his objec- 
tions remained unshaken. What he wished 
to imprc.ss on the court was, the manner 
ill which the •present ca se was brought 

• The Bubstaacc of this letter is quoted in the 
above report, 
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before them. H api>eare(l cxtraoidinary 
to him, that one case should be recom- 
mended by the court of directors, and that 
mother should not have beejj at all no- 
ticed. It struck him the more particularly, 
when he considered the trillinj? grounds on 
which the i)rcsent reconuiiendation vtas 
founded. He objecte<i most decisively to 
the system of granting such concessions, 
because the application was supported by 
a great name or two. The court ought to 
decide by the direct and uneijuivocal ser- 
vices of the applicants. He could mention 
many cases in which suffering and deserv- 
ing individuals were refused permission to 
proceed to India. 'Fhat day week, a de- 
serving young man, who had been five 
years in the Company's sea service, 
(almost half the time that Mr. Templer 
had been in Bengal) applied for leave to 
go out for two years to settle his affaiis, 
which had been left uii.setiled on his last 
voyage to Bengal. He (Mr. Hume) stated 
that he knew the gentleman very well, and 
that he wished him to be permitted to re- 
turn to India to attend to his afikirs. lie 
Jiad recommended him to petition the 
court for permission, hut the application 
was refused. He thought the eonduet 
of the court in that case severe a ml extra- 
ordinary. He would not doubt but the 
court of dii'ectors bad reasons for acting 
thus, but those reasons did not appear. 
Neither was it shewn, why Mr. Templer 
should be suffered to proceed to India, 
whilst another individual was pereiiip- 
torily refused, on the aboveground, of the 
length of time he had been in this count ly. 
The gentleman mentioned by the boii. 
proprietor (Mr. Smith) had been twenty 
years at home, and his application for 
leave to return to India had been refused 
by the court of directors, on the plea of 
length of tiineelapsed ; whilst Mr. Templer 
after having been thirty years at home, is al- 
lowed to return without any reason being 
assigned, but that of sympathy and com- 
passion ! It was against this practical 
use of the authority committed to the 
court of diiertors that he raised his 
voice— it was of that he complained. If 
Mr. Templer should ultimately receive the 
sauction of the court to return, then, he 
contended^ that no individual who had 
acted feirly— whose conduct had been up 
light — whose character was uiiimpcached 
— could, in future, he refused leave to go 
to India, no matter how long his .stay here 
had been, if be applied for it. If the pro- 
prietors were to understand, that, here- 
after, til is general permission to return to 
India would be granted, then he would 
not say another word on the subject ; 
but be should always oppose any thing 
that savoured of partiality and favourite- 
ism. 

Mr. K, StniiA said, it appeared that 
ittmest and spupatAj/ together, had 


carried this question behind the bar. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances, he could 
not help feeling, that the unfortunate 
gentleman he alluded to, was not fairly 
treated. He requested to know, whether 
it would be regular to have that gentle- 
man’s memorial read, the statement in 
which put forth a very strong claim to the 
consideration of the court. The circum- 
stance of Mr. I'empler, who had been 
thirty years in England, being recom- 
mended to the proprietors as a person who 
ought to be suffered to return, while he, 
who had been but twenty-two years at 
home, was refused, on account of length 
of absence, was most extraordinaiy. It 
was pretty evident, that the gentleman’s 
being without interest, occasioned the cool 
reception of his application. He was, h« 
believed, an older servant of the Company 
than Mr. Templer ; and the permission 
ought, in his opinion, to be extended to 
him. While in India, he performed hit# 
duty to the satisfaction of all those who 
had an opportunity of appreciating his 
exertions. 

Mr. Putt 18671 . — Before the memorial 
is read, I put it to the lion, proprietor, 
whether he would not act move discreetly 
by abstaining from this discussion. It has 
been .said, on many occasions of import- 
ance, “that an injudicious friend is worse 
than an avowcil enemy and the maxim 
appoar.s to he strongly illustrated in the 
present instance. As the protector of the 
gentleman concerned, I beg that the hou. 
proprietor will consider seriously what he 
is about to bring forward, and not place 
the.se two cases in competition with each 
other. I (lid withhold my assent from this 
rcsoliuion as long as I could consistently 
with my feeling, because I was anxious to 
preserve our .servants in India from any 
injury that the return of gentlemen to 
tliat country might inflict on them. But 
it was argued with me, and very power- 
fully argued, that there being a dfrnier 
resort, was one of tlie finc.st and most ho- 
nourable features of the Company’s govern- 
ment ; and this gentleman, whose clm- 
r.acter stands as high as that of any man, 
was considered a proper object for the ro* 
commendation of the executive body. It 
is on record, that, in India, he conducted 
himself entirely to the satisfaction of one 
of the ablest and most highly-gifted go- 
vernors-geueral that ever appeared in that 
country ; and now, at an advanced period 
of life, hecomei forward, and requests that, 
in consideration of his sepices, he may 
be suffered to retuni. His services stand 
on the most irrefragable ground ; and hi<i 
distresses are, unfortunately, no less well 
authenticated. Mr. Templer had failed 
in a great banking concern, in which ho 
had embarked hi.s property to a very large 
amount \ and, when it is considered that 
not au iudividual lodt a shiiliug by thh^ 
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failure— when it is knovrn that twenty 
shillings paid in tlie pouucU-I^shoTild 
think myself wanting in the. discharge of 
niy duty» and dedcieut in feeling^ if 1 did 
not recommend his case to the proprie- 
tors. Having the privilege of voting, as a 
proprietor, for the resolution, J will do so 
with all my heart and soul. The pro- 
priety of the lecommendation stands on 
huch strong grounds, that it cannot be 
jjnpugned. With respect to the other 
gentleman, the circumstance of his having 
ii family of eiy:htecn children, appears 
upon record ; and I humbly beg that credit 
may be given to the integrity of the feel- 
ings which actuated the executive body 
in refusing that application. We judged 
and decided for ourselves on the merits 
of the applicant ; and if the case had been 
one that dc'Crved the recummenrlatlon of 
the court of directors, 1 can as, sure the 
proprietors it would have received it. On 
the part of my brother directors and my- 
self, I claim tlie confidence of the court of 
proprietor^ with respect to the justice of 
our decision on that occasion ; and re- 
rjuest that tlie hon. gentleman will ask no 
farther question on the subject. 

Mr. K. Smith observed, that he felt no 
hostility towards Mr. Templer ; on the 
Lontrary, he said, he would vote for him. 
He did not mean to introduce tlie case of 
tlie other gentleman with the idea of pre- 
venting Mr. Templer from going out. But 
ecitainly he was ofopinion that the having 
been twenty-two years in this country 
.sliould not debar one from pioceeding to 
India, when another who had been much 
longer at home, was permitted to go out. 
As to the memorial being read, he could 
dispense with it. His reason tor wishing 
it to be read was, that the case might be 
pioperly known, in order that it might 
undergo faithcr con.sideration. 

The Chairma7i. — “After what has pass- 
ed, I believe nothing remains to be done, 
but to fix the day for a ballot. I think 
the 8th of Januai y will be the most proper 
day ; when the dividends will be about 
to commence paying.” 

Mr. Lowndes said, this was a matter of 
moie consequence than the court seemed 
to be aware of, since it would open the 
door to innumerable applications of this 
nature. All parties seemed to agree upon 
one point, namely, the high res|)ectahility 
of Mr. Templer ; but he and several others 
were of opinioB, tliat it would be much 
better to grant him a liandsome pension 
here, than to send him out to India, 
They must feel Ae injustice and danger 
of permitting him to return to India, to 
fill a situation that had, perhaps, been 
looked up to for years by some meritotiw 
ous servant who had never quitted his 
This resolution did not give latia- 
fMtion to any party. It coold not be gra- 
tityjag Templer*g firiends, becttvie 
Asti ic t/oMrn,— No. 14. 


at his advanced age, and with his confirm- 
ed habits, it was more than probable that 
he would rather remain at home; and 
certainly it could not please those who 
were of opinion that such permission 
should be rarely conceded. He felt the 
most gratifying sensations when the ho ’ 
uourable and upright conduct of Mr. 
Templer was staled. He, it appeared, in 
spite of misfortune, had faithfully dis- 
charged the demands made upon him. At 
a time when many persons were contented 
with paying two shillings or eighteen 
I»cnce in the pound, he, much to his credit^ 
came forward with the whole twenty 
shillings. He would put down his £2^^ 
or his not so much to assist Mr, 
Templer, as to encourage the pure prin- 
ciple of honesty. Amidst the discoveries 
made in the present day, none was of 
more importance than that of vaccine in- 
oculation ; he wished that some means 
could be found out of inoculating for 
honesty, (a laugh,) that would be an 
invaluable discovery indeed. "Hie want 
of principle, the deficiency of integiity, 
were disgraceful to the present age. It 
was there tliey failed, in all thmgs else 
the world was infinitely improved ; and it 
was high time that pains should be taken 
to make mankind more honest and more 
virtuous than they were. They had, since 
the French revolution, made such an 
alarming progress in roguery and vjllany, 
that posterity would scarcely believe it. 
Thciefore the virtues of this gentleman, 
surrounde»l as they were by so many foils, 
appeared with redonblcd lustre. So much 
was he delighted with his conduct, thal 
he was almost disposed to send him out 
to India with this striking recommenda* 
tion to the government there, — “ We 
send you this most honest and respectable 
gentleman, who, wlveii others paid two 
or three shillings in the pound, stood for- 
ward like a just and honourable man, and 
paid twenty shillings. His example may 
be of great use, therefore respect and es-. 
teem him.” By doing this, the court 
supported, as he hoped they would be, by 
the Board of Controul, would slww that 
they were determined to protect honesty. 
With this present feature in his character, 
he could almost wish that Mr. Templer 
should be suffered to return to India, (a 
soil not remarkable for the production of 
honesty), if he were not afiald that th^ 
precedent might lead to unpleastHVI con- 
sequences. Still, however, he thought If 
they sent him out, on account of his cha- 
racter, with such a recommendation as lie 
had mentioned, they would acarcely havtd 
a second application for leave to return, 
founded on similar grounds ; for there 
were not tnainy, he believed, in tltestf 
times, whocoatd challenge indulgence on 
the score of their honesty (alaitgky» 

The. qnestion wan then agreed tbl and 
VoL. III. X 
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the b^ot, for the final decision of the 
question, was fixed for the 8th of January. 

major-general FAWCETT. 

The Chairman stated, that one part of 
the business, on account of which the 
coiurt had been made special, was to lay 
before the proprietors, for their appiGba- 
tion, a resolution of the court of direc- 
tors of tlie 30th of October, granting to 
Major-General Fawcett, of the Bengal 
establishmenl, an allowance of i'500 per 
annum, for a limited term, on the grounds 
there stated. The court of directors 
having, however, received private, not 
official, information, that events, the oc- 
currence of which would have deprived 
him of certain advantages, in lieu of which 
the proposed allowance would have been 
necessary, had not taken place. The 
court of directors therefore would not 
trouble the proprietors with the resolu- 
tion, which should be postponed for the 
present. 

Mr. Hume inquired, whether any thing 
had been done for Major-General Fawcett, 
who, he knew, had suffered much incon- 
venience ? If the question were put off, 
tine diey the gallant General would be 
left in a state of uncertainty and suspense. 

The Chairman.^^* The information con- 
nected with Major-General Fawcett’s 
case will arrive, I hope, almost imme- 
diately ; and, I trust, no inconvenience 
has been, or will be felt by him. If any 
proposition should be offered on the sub- 
ject, it will meet with proper attention 
from the court." 


HERTFORD CQLLEQE. 

The I have now to i«form 

the court, that the court of directors 
have come to a resolution for appointing 
an additional European assistant in the 
Oriental department of the East India 
College, with a salary of j^400 per annum, 
and an allowance of £100 per annum 
for house rent, which shall now be laid 
before you for your approbation." 

The clerk then read the subjoined reso- 
lution : — 

“ At a court of directors held on Wed- 
nesday, the 30th October, 1816 : 

“ A report from the committee of col- 
lege, dated this day, being read, stating 
that they have had under consideration 
the state of the Oriental literature at the 
college, and that it appears theie is a waul 
of another European to assist the profes- 
sor in the Muhammadan division in which 
the Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani lan- 
guages are taught, recommending, there- 
fore, that another European be appointed 
to assist in the Oiicntal department at the 
college, with a salary of £400, an allow- 
ance of £100 a year for house rent, and 
his commons, subject to the approbation 
of the general court and the board of 
commissioners for the affairs of India ; 
and that the persouAvlio may be appointed 
to this situation, shall begin to exercise 
its functions at the commencement of next 
term, should the sanction of the measure 
by the proper authorities, be obtained by 
that time. 

“ Resolved, That this court approve 
the said report." 


Mr. R. Jackson . — Will you allow the 
resolution of the court of directors to be 
read ? Such a proceeding will have this 
good effect ; — it will cause the gallant 
oAker to feel some of their protection 
from that moment. It is very unpleasant 
that the period of relief should be uncer- 
tain. I am quite sure, when the necessary 
papers are read, that there will be found 
a great disposition, on this side of the 
bar, to concur with the court of directors 
iu remunerating General Fawcett, And 
1 am equally convinced, that the reading 
of the resolution would carry home to the 
feelings of the gallant General, and of 
every man who heard it read, a certainty 
that a liberal recompense would be afforded 
tohin^ In my own humble judgment, 
the remuneration proposed is not so ample 
the circumstances warranted, and as 
t9fi object of it merited. That gallant 
otfloprand his'eonnections knew very well 
thgit he was placed in a situation which he 
not avoid ; and that the circum- 
manoes arose from an en'orin your govern* 
•tent* for which be was not accohntable. 
He has, therefore^ a right to claim the ap- 
{Ration of the Company, to the extent 
if.«viry thing and liWal.** 


The Chairman . — “ 1 have to state to this 
court, that the court of directors have 
agreed to grant the sum specified to a gen- 
tleman, qualified to act in the situation of 
assistant, in the Oriental department--' 
they conceiving such an assistant to be 
absolutely necessary. If the court of pro- 
prietors concur with them iu their reso- 
lution, it will not increase the expense of 
the establishment beyond the original 
amount, because an allowance of £500 |)er 
annum was allowed to Dr. Henley during 
his life, and that gentleman having died, 
the salary, formerly paid to him, may be 
balanced against that now proposed to 
be given to the additional oriental assist- 
ant. With this explanation 1 beg leave 
to move, ‘ That the court of proprietors 
do approve and confirm the resolution of 
the court of directors, of the 30th of Oc- 
tober last.* *’ 

The Deputy Chairmtn (J. Bebb, Esq.) 
seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hume said, in presenting himself 
so early to the Chairman gnd the court, 
on the present occasion, he Aid so, because 
a twelvemonth before, he intended to bavc 
brought the dreumstanoes of the college 
Rsdof -thtJCOBiBideration of tbf pro|;rietof4' 
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He pleased, at all times, to concur 
wkh the court of directors in any resolu- 
tion they might propose, when, consistent - 
Ir with his duty, he could do so ; and, he 
hop^, that they would not be offended 
when he spoke his sentiments honestly 
and conscientiously, however they might 
he opposed to their views. The measure 
now proposed by the executive body, 
though, in a pecuniary point of view, in- 
volving only the sum of 5 or 600, sug- 
gested to him a question as to the very ex- 
istence of the college. The question which 
fairly presented itself for their considera- 
tion was, whether the college had answer- 
ed the purpose for which it was in- 
stituted ? He was extremely sorry to 
reiterate an opinion, already strongly and 
^cnerally expressed in the country, that 
the arrangements made respecting the in- 
struction of their servants in Oriental 
literature, had not turned out so well as 
had been expected, and as they might 
have done if proper care had been taken. 
'I’he foundation of a college in this 
country, and the suppression of that which 
was founded in India, had been, he re- 
gretted to say, attended with most unfor- 
tunate consequences. Here he begged 
leave to notice the letter written by the 
L'ourtof directors in January 1802, calling 
on Marquis Weliesle^to annul the college 
at Calcutta, which, he must say, was one 
of the noblest and most magnificent fea- 
tures of his administration. The deter- 
mination to suppress that establishment 
lias been in its consequences most unfor- 
tunate. In the letter to which he had al- 
luded, the only reason assigned for putting 
an end to the college at Calcutta, was the 
great expence of that establishment. The 
noble marquis’s answer, dated the 5th of 
August in that year, and addressed to the 
Chairman, clearly shewed, that the expense 
ought not to Im* considered as an obstacle 
by a great and munificent body, like the 
East India Company ; when they recollect 
ed that it was incurred for the prais^ 
worthy purpose, of giving to their servants 
instruction in the language and govern- 
ment of the country, which was of so 
much importance to the correct manage- 
ment of their affairs. The noble marquis 
stated in his letter, “ that for And after 
that year, the whole expense of the col- 
lege would be three lacks and 30,000 ru- 
pees, or £41,250 sterling, and probably 
loss. That, as the court of directors ad- 
mitted the necessity of giving their young 
servants an ii^roved education and a 
knowledge of Oriental literature, he was 
satisfied that the servants of the three 
presidencies could not be well educated 
in separate and detached seminaries, As in 
the college at Calcutta ; and thslt the ex- 
iwnses would be equal, if not greater, than 
of the ooHege.” ■ His lordship’s 
fliftteinem had bccAq oompk^elf Verkkd j 


and he (Mr. Hume) wished, that some 
person connected with the noble marquis, 
and more capable of eulogising his merits 
than he was, would step forward, and 
support the justice of his prediction in this 
instance. The noble marquis stated, and 
the event had proved the truth of his as- 
sertion, that if they established a col- 
lege in England, and seminaries at each 
of thiir presidencies in India, the 
expense wouhl be as great as that 
incurred by bis liberal and extensiire 
plan, while the advantages would be fiar 
inferior. For the good of the service, he 
(Mr. Hume) sincerely regretted that the 
experiment had ever been resorted to.— 
The expenses of the different establish- 
ments, in the last year, were — 


For the reduced seminary at 
Calcutta 210,306 rupees, £ 9. d, 

or 20,306 0 0 

Seminary at Madras, 18,928 

pagodas, or 7,571 0 0 

Hertford College, £17,623^ 

From which deduct 9,934 | 
paid by the Students, leav- > 7,699 0 0 
ing to be defrayed by the | 

Company •' 


Making the total expense of - 

last year 35,676 0 0 


This was the expense for the civil ser- 
vants, without any provision for those of 
Bombay — being only £ 5 , 676 less than Mar- 
quis Wellesley’s large, general, and com- 
plete establishment would have been. 
Then it became a matter of consideration, 
whether the advantages derived from 
the divided arrangement had been equal 
to those which would have resulted fifom 
the comprehensive plan of the noble mar- 
quis? He hesitated not to say, that they 
had not. If, tlierefore, an establishment 
instituted in England fbr the purpose of 
instructing their servants in the oriental 
languages, had not answered the end for 
which it was instituted, (as, he contend- 
ed, was the case with respect to Hertford 
College,) the question immediately resolv- 
ed itself into this— “ Are we to continue 
it ?” It was not the grant of a paltry 
sum of 5 or £600 that could influence hi^ 
vote on this occasion. If they were to 
continue the college, he agreed that pro- 
fessors must be appointed. He would 
go to any reasonable extent in procuring 
men df learning and ability, provided it 
was deemed proper to support the esta- 
blishment. But it became a matter of 
the most serious consideratioo, whether 
the college should or shoulfihnot be longer 
permitt^ to exist ? If he called the at- 
tention of the proprietors to the resolu- 
tion of that court, of the 26th of February 
1805, at which ^iod the estabKshmAit 
of a college was agreed on, be felt a de- 
cided cohvietlon,' t^t not one of the gen- 
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tlcmen who now heard himcould say, that the college equally notorious in the conn- 
the advantages held out at that time had try ? Surely, the investigation was impe- 
been realized. He knew they bad not. ratively called for. He did not wish, if. 
Instead of young men being sent forth, consistently witli the conscientious dis- 
improved in education and manners, charge of his duty, he could avoid it, 
formedincliaracter,andconfirmedinthose to give any opposition to the grant 
principles which most become the youth- now recommeiuled and supported by 
ful mind, the establishment produced the com t of diiectors ; but still he con- 
many individuals, who weie without the ceived it was a matter of most vital 
principles ot honour or honesty, without importance to the Company, to their scr- 
a knowledge ot the essential paitsof the vants, and to the public at laige, that the 
British constitution, whose habits (of whole atfaiis of this college should be 
course he spoke of virtuous habits) weie taken into consideiation, without loss of 
not fixed atul settled, whose minds weie time. He felt disintlined to detain the 
notcnlightened— in short, who could only court much loiigtr,— liut, having shown 
b(! corisideicd as halt htiglishmen ! If that the ex|)ense of the present cstablish- 
thc reports in gencial circulation were meiit in I'liglaml, and the other institu- 
corrcct, these weie the advantages th.ii tions for cilueation in Imlia in the last 
had been derived from tlie instinuion ! ! year, had iieai ly equalled what would liave 
The expenses which his learned fiiend suppnited a proper college at Calcutta, — 
(Mr. Jackson) stated, in IHO.'), compared which would have prodiired benefit, not 
with the bciiefieial results that were ex- miscliiet — tioin which gooil, not evil, would 
pected from the establishment, could not have lesiihcd— he would leave it for the 
be a matter of the fust tonsideiation ; pioprietois to decide on what eouise it 
although 000, till sum oiigiiially voted would be pioper to puisne, vvitli lespee^ 
for the erection of a eolligc (and, It should to tlie colltge at Ileittord. Were he to 
be observed, that nearly doithle that sum lead to flic court the letteis which had 
had been expended) was by no means an been wiittmi by peisons who had sons and 
iuconsideiable piovision. \ el, to use the other lelatioiis in the college, tlieie wa*'. 
words of his leaiUcd tiiend, he looked not a genlleniau present who would not 
upon it as a drop ot watm- in the ocean, hold up his hand, and evdaim, “ Reform 
when placed in comiietition with the ini- you must, or ruin vtrill lollow !’' One ot 
meiisc advantages which would accrue to those Icttcis winch he held in his hand 
jJiitish India fi(*ni liaviiig the minds ot was wntteri by a latliei, who, speakingot 
their young servants pro[)e‘ily (ormed, the his soii,hefoie he sent him to this college, 
principles of viitue inipriiiteil on iheii described him as a youth, [i“i feet in mo- 
hearts, and the love of honouiable dis- rals, and esteemed and aduiiied by alibis 
tinction ihi'cly interwoven with their lelatives and tiieods — but who, fiom the 
youthful feelings.-— Had tliciiistitiitionpio- vices he had mibibed at tins iiistilution, 
duced such beneficial ctfocts? No man had hceoine a dismace to his family, and 
wuld assent that it had. V'eiy ditlcrent was now lost to them tor ever. He 
tudeed were the lesults which he had to (Mr. Hume) did not piotend to hay, that 
wbrait to the attention of the eouit. the account ol the tatlie in this iinslance 
Other colleges slept in peace. They went was sii icily con cel with ic.speet to his 
on quietly and well. But this college, .son, or that all the evihs eomplamed of as 
which was a disgi ace to the Company and arising fioin the college, weie to be 
tp the country, and tif all those who be- charged to tlie piineijial ot the college — 
longed to it, had been the .sicne of riot, that they weie to he aitiibuted to this or 
disoider, and inegulaiity. — As the qiies- tijat piofe.ssoi — or iliat they were to be 
tiou vvas now agitated, he should consider imputed, as faults, to the lommittee ot 
himself lost to eliaracter, lost to eveiy the college, appointed by the court ot 
principle of candour and of yustiee, if he diiectors. He vvas utterly at a loss to 
(}ia not state .some ot the faets vyhich had accomi' tor the disgraceful scenes that liad 
come to his knowledge— if he did not let taken place since the establishment of that 
the court know what his wishes were on institution. He had seen the statutes for 
the subject. He thought, befoie the court the government of the college He had 
01 directors had recouinieiuled this reso- gone over them, one by one, and although 
lutioii, u might liavc been pioper to have several of them were very objectionable, 
tahep into consideration whether the col- he woiidereil on the whole that they had 
lege ought Ol ought not to be continued ? not been productive of lietfer etfccts. He 
Had not the proprietorg and public heard could not believe that the^ had been fairly 
ot repealed rustications and expulsions, put In force. In one point, lioviever, the 
otdtargesfQr felony even, togethci with a executive body had, he thought, gone be- 
long list of shainetul ofiences, which had yond the intention ot the court of pro- 
grovvn ^t 01 the proceedings at this col- prietors. They had in effect, in establish- 
lege ? Were not'the students dreaded by ing a college with extreme privileges and 
every ajul peaceable inhabitant of establishments^ converted iojts into 
the beighbowhopd? Wyre not Uiey and They had imparted to them ideas of «w- 
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perioiity and independence, which were 
at their ages completely incompatible with 
due subordination and beneficial study. 
Having done this, the control over them 
divided between the couit of directors 
and the professors, was no longer of that 
ejBcient natiue to (mnpel them to a proper 
perforjiiancc of their duties. He could 
assign no otlier reasons for those abuses 
—he knew nothing else that could have 
produced such a senes of unlortunate 
(x:currcnces. He was well adiuainied 
with individuals, who from the ciiaiacter 
ot the college, ucrc afraid to peiniit their 
sons to go theie, lest they aKo should tmn 
out disordeily, and become both disgrace- 
ful to the institution, and dishonourable 
to their families. He held in his hand 
the letter ot a fathei, to which he had 
befoic alluded, in which he attiibutetl the 
destruction ot his son; “ whose ruin/’ he 
olj'>ened, “ is to be atliibuted to the 
vices he had imbibed at the college in 
Heitloid — wliich is ill legislated, ami 
ought to he imiiu'di.itcly abolislied.” He 
ceifaiiily was ot opiiiion that liis son had 
been uiiiied at tout college, which was in- 
stituted for the achaiiccmcnt ot learning 
and morality, la aiiothei leltei, the tiii- 
Inippy father stud, “ my sou [ooceeded to 
the Fast India College, pr.iisc'd and ad- 
mired liy all who knew him. Hut, by the 
sj.sfeiii pui.sued at tint ill-comlueted c^- 
tablisliiueiii, he li.is been luined, and he 
is now an oiite.ist fiom society.” Al- 
tlioiigli the conduct ot that )outh, (from 
what he had leaiiiedj might have lieeii in 
some degree impioper before he joined the 
college, yet the course it had taken 
tlieie, where it ought to have heci^ cor- 
leeted, was deplorabie. He (Mr. Hume) 
expected, after he had stated this, that the 
lion, Chairman, silting in the high .situa- 
tion he did, would himself take up the 
subject, if no otliei person stepped lor- 
vvaid foi that pur|)Ose. 'I he expense 
was not HOW' a matter ot the first con- 
sideiatioij, — he had already stated that 
111 tiie last yeai tliegross 's-penseat Hailey- 
buiy, exclusive of interest on the preini- 
scs, was deducting from which 

i'll,!)/! paid liy the Students, it left the 
sum of to be dcfi'ayed by Hie 

(oinpany. This, in itself, was not a 
heavy charge. Hut, when it was expended 
for piiriio.ses of evil, iii.siead of benefit — 
when the object ot granting instruction in 
oriental literal me appeared, up to the 
host year, to have been veiy little attended 
to — when a knowledge of vice, instead of 
n proficiency ift learning, seemed by con- 
curring accounts to prevail — tlieii, mo.st 
assuredly, the smallest grant was too 
much. Instruction in oriental literature, 
which had btHin so much neglected before 
fhe time of Marquis Wellesley, was the 
primary object of the institution — which 
was also intended to iurpart such instrtic* 


tioii to their servants as was necessary 
towards the correct perfonnauce of their 
duties in India, and which it was thought 
they could not obtain so well at other 
colleges. — Now, in all tlie reports from 
the tollege committee which he had seen, 
the young men there displayed qualificra- 
tions of a very different nature. Premi- 
ums which were granted to tliem for their 
proficiency in French, in drawing, and in 
various otiier bi anclies of eilucation, might 
be obtained at any other seminary in the 
coutifry, and which weie not of para- 
mount impoi tanCe with oriental literature. 
Instead of this, he expected to find the 
students displaying a considerable degree 
of proficiency in the Hindustani and 
Persian languages, and acomnelent know- 
ledge of the luiisprudcnce ot India. This, 
and the oiiental tongues, were to have 
formed the piiiicipal branches of educa- 
tion at the college. 'I'liey were most iiu- 
))ortanf to the due government of fheiif 
liuliaii empire, and ought not to be neg- 
lected lor matters of a comjiaratively tri- 
vial value. The last u'poit of the college 
eomimitee was sometliiiig more favour- 
able Hum those vvliieli pi'i'ccded it. The 
comniiliee admitted that the voiingmeu 
were, in general, 'vei y laxiii ihei. studies 
— but they stated ilial oiieiitil literature 
had been cultivitcd to a gi eater extent 
than in the piecrdmg year. Such a state- 
ment as this he u ple isial to see, biH it 
did not sat'sty i.iin — he pintested against 
a disbiii semeui ot i.i.i.nOO a year, fi>rthe 
purpose ot triving edueatioii to tluir sor- 
vaiils, when niienfal liteuitiii e, ot which 
they ought to he as complete masters as 
possible, was onlv attended to as a ae- 
roiidary obiecf. — (f they v\ anted edncft- 
tion ot a diffeient de'ei iption, they could 
get it, amoiiiiRt men ot .ill ranks, at Ox- 
ford, or (bitiihndge, where, by good ex- 
ample and a mtxtiire vvith grave society, 
any giildy or idle propensities might be 
collected or entirely removed. Hut here, 
a number of boys weie .assembled toge- 
ther, for a specific object wliieh it was 
thought could not be elsevvlierc attained, 
and that very object, it appeared, had 
been vciy nmcli neglected. Therefore, 
lie again appealed to tlie gentlemen within 
the bar, that this matter ought to be taken 
info Hieir serious consideration ; and, 
though the act ot parliament (which he 
tliouglit a very absurd one, for it appealed 
to be v'ery unnecessary, that the board 
of control .should have the power of inter- 
fering with the Company, as to the man- 
ner in which they might think proper to 
educate their .servants,) prevented them 
from getting rid of this college without 
applying to the legislature— yet, if the 
court of directors did, what he hoped 
they would, namely, lay before the pro- 
prietors such a re^rt as would justify 
tliem ill calling on parliament to remove 
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the evil, it might, he was confident, be August torhe Chairman) would amply edu- 

Tei 7 easily done. He would not now cate all their servants in India on the 
question the policy of establishing either most extensive scale — and here they were 
of the seminaries*— but, if he were to giving £35,000 annually to three estab- 
draw a comparison between the institu- lishmenfs, not all for good purposes, but 
tion at Hertford, and their military col- for a positive evil. Whilst he was on the 
lege at Addiscombe, it would afford a very subject of oriental education, he could not 
Btrongarguinentlor abolishing the former help observing, that an individual, who 
and extending the lattei. He had not had lahouied more to piomotc it than any 
himself heen at Addiscombe, but he had man who had ever been in India, had not 
heard Iromumiuestionable authority, that leccived the reward he merited. Much 
the conduct of the young gentlemen there of the piogress now maile in oriental 
was a model of perlect propiiety, woithy litcratme was owing to his exertions— 
of general imitation ; and he doubted not what weie the circiimstanecs of his ease > 
but that, at some tutuie day, many of he should he sony to asseit, that the 
them would, as was ficquently the case court of diiectois had acted partially or 
amongst tlicir miliiaiy seivantb, take the im.iustly*-but gentlemen would excuso 
lead HI political matters ; for, when dilli- him for a few minutes, while he stated 
cultics atose, gicat abilities impio\ed by what had been their conduct ton aids one 
caily subordination and joined to a labo- of the most accomplished onental scho- 
rious application to business, would al- lars, towards one cd the best and most 
ways be looked for by their governments tiied fnciids of education the C/ompany 
abroad,— ami those qualities, ht“ umlei- ha\e ever had in llu service, or that this 
stood, weie jiossessed, in a \eiy eiiiiueiit eouiiliy had evei seen. 'I’lie court would 
degree, by tlieii militaiy students. He. at oiire peicoive that he meant Dr. .lobn 
had, tlierefoie, no liesitaiioii in piognos- Doithwick Gilehnst ; for to what othei 
Heating, tliat many of the young gentle- person could this description apply’ He, 
men educated at their militaiy establish- although a surgeon on the medical estab- 
ment at Addiscombe would lellect ciedit lisliment, was desirous of bringing the 
on that iuj^titution, ami piove of gioat Hiiidustaui language, as being at once 
importance to the Indian empire ; whilst, the most geiicial and nsetul in India, into 
melancholy (o lelate, tho^e who weie geneial use amongst the. servants ot tlie 
brought up at the college at Heitfoid, if Company— and, foi that puipose after ,i 
the accounts iclated icspectiiig it were lahoui of twenty ycais he publislicd, 
true to half then extent, would pi ohahly amongst other valuahle works, a Hin- 
(iisgracc themselves there, and biiiig dust.iin grammar and dictionary, the 
shame on the Company heteafter. 'I'lie first of the kind that descived the name, 
inteiesia of tile public, the welfare of the which weie held in universal esteeui! 
Company, .ind the repose of India, called Cpon wliieli, to this moment, little has 
on thecouit of diieetois to look narrowly beenudiled. His acquirements were highly 
into tins subject. We ought not to be e.stimatcd b) the marquis Wellesley, who 
left in doubt as to I's useful or miscaien'- spoke ot him in the most flatteiiiig terms, 
OU3 otfi'cts — It was a question o( so iiiucli in his letter to the Chaiiniati, dated the 

consequence, that lie would himself 5th of August, 1802. In j)aragrapli'49, 

submit a motion icsiiceting it, but tliiit the noble maiquis sjioke of “ the zeal 
his doing so would peihaps he coiisidertd alnliti/, and diliifenrcy of I\Ir. Gilchiist, 
a reason toi objecluig to it.— (Ao ' no 'J as a teacher of the Hiiidoostaiincc ; and 
He (Ml lluiuei felt, that any motion on of his eminent merita in foiming a most 
this subject, should come tiom the com t useful ^tammar and dictionary” 6ic. 
of dircctois, as tlie establishment of the Again in paiagraph 50, tlic noble maiquis 
college fiad ongmated with them— for, said, “ Mr. (iilcliilsl’s Inadahle offer of 

let them shut ilieir eye.s as they would, the aid of his services, on tliat occasion, 

they could not he blind to the disgracctiil was not only pmw;!/ and zealoas, but 

scenes that had taken place ; and, unlcs.s was accompanied by ciicuinstances liighly 
the gentlemen within the bar took the (creditable H)\\h liOerality ^\\(\ jiubUespi- 
state of tlie college into consuleralion, — to the viodeiation oj his vieits of pri- 
unless they devised means to pi event a vate interest, and to hi.s just sense and 
repetition of such scenes— and com|detcly value ol public tame.” in paiagiapli 52, 
remedied and lectified the disposinon to the noble marquis designated Mr, Gil- 
liot and iiiiscondutt which had so long chiist, as that able and indefatigable 
prevailed — he should be most anxiou.s to scholar ” &c. This geuheman, after 
sec the establishment dissolved. In that twenty-two years residence in India, was 
ca.se, he should like tlie funds now ap- diiven home liy ill health brought on by 
piopiiated to its support, to be trans- excessive study. He applied to the court 
ferred to the establi.shmeut now existing of directors for assistance, as his publican 
in India. Three lacks and 30,000 rupees, lions had expended part of hi.s private 
or £41,000 sterling, (on the estimate of fortune, which was very limited— and 
the marquis of Wellesley in hislcttcrSthof what was the result ? it was to be iound 
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in flic resolution of tlic court of directors, 
in answer Ui Di. CJilclii ist’s request that 
hh {last .services sliould be falven intocoii- 
sideiation — and it was the most cohl- 
Idooded answei tliaf was ever returncvl to 
any individual, who had performed such 
eiiiineiit ier\ice”s a.s he liad done. The 
Idtei of the marqui.s Wellesley to Mr. 
Heiiiy Addington, then minister of this 
(oiiiiii) (wliieli, if it weie pos.sible,— but 
lliat, he thought, could not be, — spoke 
iiioic highly of Ills merits than marqui.s 
Wellesley had done in his dispatch to the 
Chan man,) did not seem to have been at- 
tended to. Compelled by indisposition 
to relinquish the service in India, and 
with a very limited income. Dr. Cilchrist 
applied to the executive body, in 1805, 
begging that they would take ins circum- 
staiues into r;oiisideiatiou, and grant him 
fcucli au addition to his income as would 
enable liim to pass the remainder of hi.s 
lilc in comfort. He had otfered his sci- 
vicc.s as a teacher in the college at Hailey- 
bmy and otliciafed foi some time tlioie, 
but was obliged to lesigii, as the arrange- 
nient.s ther<* appeared to him to piomise 
bad instead of good cncct,s, ami Ins prog- 
nostication has been woefully fulfilled. 
The answer of the couit of directois was 
— “ having taken into consideration flic 
nlioleol Dr. (iilchrist’.s letter, we think 
pioper to grant him a pension of ,£'150 a 
ycai.” He (Ml. Hume) was not cei tarn 
it he had receiied even ///ot sum, or ani/ 
t/iiiii(/)oni the ('ompdiuj, except the pen- 
sion ot his lank a.sasuigeon aftei twenty- 
two year.s .senicc in India. This was all 
the provi.sion made foi otie gentleman, 
whose life had been devoted to impiove 
oiiental liteiatiirc, and whose services 
neie beyond reward — whilst an indivi- 
dual w'ho was phiced on the college estab- 
Irsliincnt here a.s principal, got a pension 
of 5 or a ycai , after a vei y few yeai .s 
SCI vice, though he had rievci done as l.ir 
as he (Mr. Hume) coidd learn, any thing 
to pioinote eithei discipline or oiiental 
liteiature for it. — Much had been said, in 
the caily part of the day, about humanity 
and sympath) . Tho.se feelings ought to 
be extended to Dr. Cilclnist, who had 
been obliged, like Mi .Teiiipler, toabiidge 
those comforts which his .situation de- 
luaudod, in consequence of the failure of 
a banking concern, which hadembariassed 
bis fortune ; and yet to liim who had 
done so much — to him who dcservctl .so 
much from them — they doled out this 
Bcanly pittance ; but to otliers who couki 
boast ot 110 service wliatcvci, they were 
ready to grant pciisious, in piospcct, as 
well as directly. Was this encouiage- 
ment to merit, or likely to promote the 
cause of learning ? — The bon. propiietor 
concluded with an earnest entreaty, that, 
before the resolution wa.s agreed to, the 
Affabs of the college Bhould be minutely 


investigated, and, if found deserving, no 
man in court would more warmly sup- 
poit it. 

Mr. Randle Jackson said, after the 
allusion which his honourable friend 
had made to him, as having, eleven 
yeais before, moved, in that court, the 
adoption of the resolution, inconsequence 
of which the college at Herttord was 
founded, the proprietors would readilybe- 
lieve, that he felt no common anxiety to 
obtain permii.sion to express hi.s senti- 
ments on tlii.s subject. It was true that 
he did as.sent to the abolition of the col- 
lege at Calcutta ; but no man who knew 
him would ini.igirie, that he did so from 
any one dispar, iging tecling towards the 
Marquis WelUsley, who was thegovernor- 
geiieial, and under whose auspices tliat 
e.st,d)Iishinent had been laised. ()u the 
contrary, during the eleven years that had 
cl.apscil since that period, .and those which 
had pa.ssed since the admini.stiation ot the 
noble inaKiui.-s had terminated, every re- 
collection that had [ircscntcd itself to his 
mind, eveiv page lie had lead on tlie sub- 
ject ot their policy iii Imlia, convinced 
liim that the adimui.^tiatiou of the noble 
maiquis was one iindeviating tis.sue of 
biilli.uit ,achi<>\einents — (iieat as ever the 
wit ot m.ui devised, the talents o( ast.ites- 
uian c.ari itsl mtocxecution, oi thi'inind of 
a ceiinis gifted as he was, could conceive 
loi the benefit ol the Company and of tlie 
empire in gciiei.il, (cVe, &e.) It ever 
there w.ts aeonsolidatoi of .in empire, he 
was the m.in It, at .i subsequent period,, 
then .itf.iiis weie less |)i ()s[>ei o^l^ than they 
had hei n under his administration, it was 
caused by a letrocession tiom his plans— 
by a devi.itmn liom Ills policy. If there 
was one ilnng toi wliiehlie appl.iuded the 
piesent govoinor-geiiei.il, the Marqui.s of 
H.istings, moie than .umthei, it was be- 
cause he s.iw 111 his disp.vlelies, bec.ause he 
m.iikeil 111 his conduct, a recognition of 
that [loluy wliicli the'Maiquis Wellesley 
li.id pursued. 11 the .Maiquis of H.aatings 
.should stay long enough lu India and pro- 
ceeded .IS he h.id coiiiiiienced, he would 
cine the evils which h.ad been piotluced 
by th.it fa/iativism (for theie was t.ma- 
lieisiM ill politic.s a.s well as in religion) 
which h.id attempted to throw down all 
th.at tlie Marqui.s Wellesley had elected I 
Lord Hiuslings he trirsted would put a 
slop to that post-haste .ibandonment of 
tlie Marquis Wellesley policy — Uie de- 
parture from whicli had produced nothing 
but mischief. It any conclusive re.asoii 
could be adiluced for wisliiiig theM.arquis 
of Hastings to icmairi longer in his .situa- 
tion than others had done, it was, that lie 
uiiglit have an opportunity of following 
up the principles of Lord VVellesley, and 
thus be enabled to leave their Indian coi- 
pire, as that great statesman had done, 
without au guemy* foreign or domes tu'-— 
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ttM French powef being annihilated— and 
every natire state either tributary or an 
ally ! This was a glorious state of things 
•^•^d, he doubted not, if it pleased (iod 
to apaie tlie Marquis of Hastincs, he 
would leave their Indian territories in that 
same situation. With this feeling, the 
noble Marquis Hastings possessed his con- 
fidence and demanded his applause. He 
differed notwithstanding from tlie Mar- 
quis Wellesley, on the subject of the col- 
lege at Calcutta, and on the occasion of 
moving his resolution in the general court 
in 1805 ; he stated the grounds of that 
difference of opinion, and the proprietors 
agreed with l>im in the proposition he 
submitted to them. He opposed the 
college at Calcutta, because Lord Welles- 
ley, instead of erecting a school for the 
purpose of giving instruction in the orien- 
tal languages, created an universittf for 
all sorts of languages, and for every spe- 
cies of learning. He disliked the idea of 
sending out professors in every branch of 
literature, with immense stipends, who, 
on coming back to this country, ujx)n a 
few years residence, would have expected 
large pensions, by which the funds of the 
Company must have been overburdened. 
He did not wonder that one of the most 
elegant scholars of tlie age— tliat a noble- 
man of such talents — should, in his 
anxious desire to forward tlie interests of 
learning, promote such an establishment. 
He conceived, liowever, that it would not 
answer the object sought to be obtained. 
It was too much to expect, that young 
gentlemen would descend from the ros- 
frem)— where they had been displaying 
their acquirements in philosophy, politi- 
cal e<k)nomy, jurisprudence, mathematics, 
natural philosophy, the law of nations, 
and other high branches of human know- 
l^ge,— to count bales and to measure 
muslins. — (Laughter.) He felt that it 

was not right nor necessary to make all 
their young servants doctors and fnu^is- 
trates, before they had gone through subor- 
dinate situations with credit, and obtained 
that rigid integrity, that immoveable firm- 
ness of character, which years only could 
supply— before they had learned, that, 
which was most important to a great 
commercial body, a perfect knowledge of 
the Company's trade. — (Hear! Hear !) 
Surely, it they wished to form a good and 
active merchant, they would not com- 
mence by making him a Doctor of Laws 
or an expounder of philosophy. This 
constituted one strong ground of objec- 
tion. Another was this He always 
thought that their young servants ought 
to be bred in the British land, under the 
immediate eye of their parents and tutors, 
who, if they manifested any vicious pro- 
pensities, eould at once place a salutary 
check on them— while ^hose who sup- 


ported the Calcutta establishment, pro- 
posed that the young men should pass 
three years of their early life in a debili- 
tating climate, and surrounded by every 
incentive to vice ; for they all knew well, 
that there were not wanting persons in 
India, who, relying on the expectancies 
of young gentlemen, would lend them 
money, in the hope of leceivlng exorbi- 
tant interest, at a future day. He, on 
the contrary, was anxious that this cri- 
tical period of life, when the seeds of 
vice or of virtue were always sown, should 
be spent in England, where the mind and 
the body would be invigorated and im- 
piwed, instead of sending the youths to 
a country, where the probability was that 
both would be threatened, if not destroy, 
cd. His honourable friend did him the 
justice to admit, that, in opposing thC 
Calcutta college, money was not the m 0 ‘ 
tive by which he was actihated. Certain- 
ly it was not. His opposition was not 
founded on the desire of effecting a paltry 
saving. No — the mind ivas far above all 
questions of money — and this was a ques- 
tion of mind. He stated this at the time 
—and he stated farther, that he did not 
wish to exchange one university for ano- 
ther— that lie did not want that fault to 
be committed here, which he regretted 
had been committed in India. But, the 
proprietors had no sooner countenanced a 
seminary for 80 or 9® students, than the 
gentlemen behind the bar ran wild. In- 
stead of Vi school they immediately created 
an university. As if the mania of India 
had reached the directors in England, 
they instantly appointed professorships of 
all descriptions — of philosophy, of the- 
ology, of humanity and philology, of civil 
jurisprudence, of tlie law of nations, of 
the political ecoiiomy and finance of rhe- 
toric, of mathematics, and of history. 
Instead of sending out writers qualified 
for the purposes of commerce, they pre- 
pared to pervade India with an army of 
young Grotiuses and Pujfendorfs, — whose 
qualifications were too high for the situa- 
tions they were intended to fill, — whose 
mindscould not descend to the drudgery of 
the counting-house, after they had been 
stimulated, by hoiiouis and rewards, to 
become proficients in every species of lite- 
rary attainment. This was not the insti- 
tution that he had contemplated, although 
he might be charged with favouring the 
system. Happily, however, writing re- 
mained when words were forgotten — and 
he now held in his hand, the resolution* 
moved by himself in 1805, on which the 
institution at Hertford was founded. Hi* 
views would clearly appear from that do- 
cument, which he begged leave to be 
read “ Resolved, That this court doth 
highly approve of an establilhmenC in the 
countiy, for the eduction of youth de- 
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signed for the Company’s civil service in 
Iiulia, and promises itself the happiest 
conseiitieiices, from a system which, in- 
stead of sending out wi iters to India at too 
tender an age to admit of fixed or settled 
jjrineiples, proposes previously to perfect 
them, as much as possible, in classical and 
liberal learning, and thoroughly to ground 
them in the religion, the constitution, 
and thelawsof their country ; sotliatwheii 
tailed upon to administtT their functions 
abroad, they may be mindful of the high 
nnu'iil obligations uiidei which they act, 
and of themaxims of thcBiitish govern- 
ment, who^ie chaiaeterfor justice, free- 
dom, and benevolence, they will feel it 
their duty and their pi ide to support.” He 
was quite satisfied, lliat such a .seminary 
as he then contemplated would have 
affoided the young gentlemen an educa- 
tion perfectly suited to the situation in 
which they wei e to be pl ieed. As many 
of them uould, in time, arrive at the dig- 
nity ot residents and judges, he was 
anxious that they should have >uch a libe- 
ral education as would enable them to dis- 
charge their functions with propriety. 
Theietorc, they were to he accomplished 
in cLiSvsical learning, and to he thoroughly 
giouuded in the eastern languages, whicli 
inu‘t be tlicir medium ot communication 
w'ltli tlio^o whom they governed. During 
thc^(' tlirec years tliey would liere leaiii 
those lessons ot nioralit\, which were too 
fiequently neglected abroad; and, when 
they went out to India, tlicy would carry 
with them all those valuable precepts 
winch they bad imbibed at home — a deep 
icspcet for religiou — a kiiowdedge of the 
great and leading pniieiples of Knglish 
law— and a determination, founded on that 
Knowledge, to render the constitution of 
then country levered and admiied, vvliere- 
eu'r it was administered. Such was his 
now', wlu'ii he proposed the establishment 
of a.w/ioo/. But what had the court of 
directors done ? Their first step (and he 
heard it with sliame and astonishment) 
was, to clothe tho.se hoys in the costume of 
Oxford and Cambridge ! [f any one cir- 
cumstance could eontribute more than 
aiiotlier to create those dirticulties and pro- 
duce that insubordination vvliich Ills lio- 
iiuurahle triend bad mentioned— it w^as the 
jdaeiiig this dress on boys of 15 or Id, and 
thus iiourisliing sentiments of pride and 
arrogance in their minds till they became 
t(H) St King to be managed, and set at de- 
fiance the commands of those who were 
placed over them. Jliis wa.s certainly tlic 
act best calculated to produce such effects. 
He wondered that the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge could suffer such a mock- 
ery in silence. He was surprised that some 
of those members of governinent who had 
once worn the academic gown, which must 
be dear to them, because it connected with 
it so rnauy of the most pleasing recollec- 
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tions, did not remonstrate against such an 
assumption. If any thing prevented them 
from seriously noticing it, it could only be 
those lighter teeling.s which the exhibition 
must have created. The speech of hia 
honourable friend went to admonish the 
court that they ought to jnoceed to the 
abolition of the college. Now, although 
he objected to the niamier in which it wa.s 
conducted, he did not feel prepared for Its 
abolition. He .‘<aid, reform the establisli- 
nient. Let the court of directors retrace 
their steps, and treat the stiulents a.s boys, 
in.stead of filling them with ideas of manly 
eoii.sequence and proud independence. He 
w'ould advi.se them to do by the young 
writers as they had done by their cadets at 
Addj.scoinbe. He was present during tim 
last examination at that establLidinient, 
and, .so gratifying was the .scene, that it 
was hardly possible for any [)erson-4o re- 
press the powei fill feelings which it excit- 
ed. He could scarcely a\ old gi ving way to 
enthusiasm of tlic most ardent kind, 
when lie saw' 60 youths, clothed in the 
plainest manner, hut still in coslumey go 
through tlieir various exercises with the 
utmost coi reetness and jiropiiety. He saw 
them travel through’ different problems in 
the matliematies, with tlie .same mse as 
an ordinal y yoiitli would repeat his 
French dialogues. But, what most de- 
lighted him was, the infinite iiiodestyAf their 
dejiortment, w'hieh rendered every thing 
they did jicruliarly inleresting, and lent an 
additional grace to their iierforniancos,*— 
[Uear! hear!) He never beheld ainoreift- 
terotingor a more excellent .S(‘tof youths; 
and he never .^aw' a band of hoys more 
aeeompli.shed, more polite to stranger.s, or 
more obedient to their tutors. 'I’liis was 
not acof/(’gc, it was a school. Let them, 
then, turn Hertiord college into a .school 
— let the .students be treated as at tlie 
public .schools like boys, who ought to be 
ma»le to feel if they would not learn — and 
he WMs convinced that siihonlinatioii and 
regularity w'ould soon take the place of 
di.sorder and idlenchS. In a few year.s after 
the institution of the college at Hertford, 
he found that cieiy thing w'a.s going wrong. 
He heard that the boys were growing 
wild, and, instead of being informed tli.it 
they were proceeding quietly with their 
studies, nothing but histories of conduct 
the most extravagant and disgraceful reach- 
ed his cars. So sliameful w'cre the circum- 
stances related to him, that he coilcluded, 
irregularity and audacity had been adver- 
li.scd as the qualifications neees.sary to en- 
title tliem to appear as candidates forelec- 
tion into the college. He thought it his 
duty to iiiter{K)se— and he procured a new 
regulation to be adopted — namely, tliat 
annually there should be laid before the 
court an account of the number of youths 
in the college — their degree of proficiency 
in different branches of learning — rep»)rts 
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of their progress in oriental literature— momentary extraragauce, ahd has passed 
together with a statement of the expenses away. You should not forget wliat great 
of the institution. Here he must observe, and splendid charticters have, in their 
that the sum originally voted, did not, he early career of life, been marked by faults 
helie\'ed, more tlian half build ^nd furnish and even vices — who have nevertheless 
the college. But he would not quarrel upon by their learning and tlieir accomplish- 
that account. He would not find fault ments made ample atonement for their ju- 
with their magnificence. A great and so- veuile errors. So, you will say, these young 
vereign cor|K)ration ought to act fully up to men have done, when you see how deeply 
their dignity, he therefore had not repined they are read in oriental and classical 
at hearing that the dircctois had erected a leai ning — when you mark their great pro- 
iplendid pile ; he had never seen it, but gress in the mathematics, in the study of 
such was ills information. It might indeed philosophy — and of every other species of 
appear whimsical, but such was the fact, knowledge : when you refer to that re- 
tliathe, who, by his motion in tliat court, port \Nhich your standing order directs 
hagl a.s far as resjK*ctiHi the authority of the , should he annually laid before you, you 
proprietors, laid the corner .stone of the will see how they eclipse all their prede- 
institution, had never seen the outside of cessors — and delighted with the account 
the edifice at Hertford. This circumstance you will exclaim, “let us continue the 
did not create any feelings of acerbity in college with all its errors, provided we 
his mind. But it was at least whimsical, can send out such prodigies of learning 
that the individual who moved that there and ability !" But let the court check its 
should be such an institution, had not a e.vultation ; let it look at the very last re- 
card to admit him to witness the laying of ports of the progress of education at the 
the first stone of the building. — [Hear! college, and they would find hut little 
hear !) But, though he had not viewed the room for pride. The.se reports were evi- 
edifice, he had kept a strict eycon the con- dently drawn up with all that tenderness 
duct within— and he felt the utmost dC' which usually characterized instiumeuts 
gree of shame and compunction at hearing of this kind. He did not mean to con- 
that the students were in tlie frequent demii the feelings which influenced pre- 
ooramission of every species of offence, ceptors to lean as lightly as possible on 
Not only rustications had taken place, the errors of tlieir pupils. Jt was a good 
but expulsion after expulsion was rc'sorteil and praiseworthy [n inciple. 

to, without effect. Some of the students, “ Be to their faults a little blind, 

as stated by his honourable friend, had been “ Be to their virtues very kind, 

dragged before the magistrates for outra- “ Ami clap a padlock on the mind 

geousassauks, if not for something worse, it was the wise and proper medium by 
Insurrections, and every kind of disorder and which the conduct of tutors ought to be 
irregularity were continually (Kcuning. regulated. 

Tlie young lads were not principally to He would now refer to the “ mi- 
Warae. The executive body were account- nutes of the general court held in 
^le for this misrule— they who hail in- September, for the purpose of receiving 
vested them with robes and thus turned the report of the college council, as to the 
their brains with vanity and folly. He had result of the general e.'iamination of the 
teen with what feelings of pride it filled the students." He had, when that report 
youthful breast, at the university, where, was laid before them in September last, 
duringthe first year, the wearer of the gown professedly avoided eiiteiing into its con- 
would often sally forth in order to display sideration, hut intimated tlnit he sliould 
it — and where among much older subjects call the attention of the court to it on 
^an the youths at Hertford, the excess of some future occasion ; and he would in- 
•elf-importance would sometimes generate form the proprietors why, when the r«- 
Bcentiousiiess.—ltwould, Mr. Jackson said, port was introduced, more had not been 
haye been a great consolation to him, if said on it. About the jicriod when it 
Ae court of directors, in their places, was deemed necessary to bring this ques- 
making an honest report to the proprietors, tion forward, five or six young men were 
had been able to say “ It is very true, under sentence of expulsion, and their 
lOl those offences, all those irregularities, friends were at the feet of every gentle- 
llll those errors, which you so justly re- man who was in the habit of stating his 
probate, and which are so highly re- sentiments in that court, beseeching them 
prehensible, have taken place — but see not to stir the question at that moment, 
what has been accomplished as to as they hoped to soften and propitiate th# 
learning. See what men we are -about college council towards their misguided 
to send out as the ornaments and up- relatives. His hon. friend (Mr. Hume) 
holders of our Indian territories. Be- though completely possessed of all the 
hold what proficients they are in the .ori- materials necessary to place the matter 
qiutal laoguages, in^ philosophy, in juris- fully before the court, would not, in con- 
vrudence, in classics, in mathematics ! sequence of this application, bring it for- 
W« ^mit, tiiey have been a little turbu- ward. “ I will not," said his hon. friend, 
lent, but that was merely the effect of “ be the means of adding one pang to 
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those you already feel ; ’till the business 
is settled and decided, I will not say a 
word about it." He had scrupulously kept 
his promise — but the time was now come, 
when it was necessary that every circuin- 
staiice connected with the subject should 
be stated. Wliat then said the report of 
Dec. 1815.’ "the Chaii man • stated, he 
found that the determination of the court, 
ontheapplicationof thestudents, was todis- 
pense with the test in favour ot those who 
had failed in passing the orunlal 
This, obsei-ved IMr. Jackson, was a college 
Histituted for the express purpose of at- 
taining perfection in the lan- 

guages — it was to render unnecessary the 
establishments at Calcutta and Madras, in 
order that, through it, the eastern tongues 
should be studied at home — and here, at 
at the very outset of the rejjort there ap- 
()eared to be a failure in the primary ob- 
ject for the attainment of which it was in- 
stituted. 'I’he report proceeded thus — 
" the determination of the court, on the 
reroinmendation of the oriental professors 
and visitor, had not been communicated 
to the college comicil. 'I he number of stu- 
dents who had failed, and who conse- 
iiuently applied to the court to diapaise 
with the oriental test, was only five, and 
the court’s determination was to comply 
with tiieir application. I'he Chairman re- 
marked, however, to them, that the court 
had comjdied with the recommendation of 
the said professors and visitor, to dispense 
with tht test, in favour ot those stmlents, 
hut that he should take care the minute 
was so worded, as not to give any encou- 
ragement to future remissness — it being 
impossible that the like indulgence could 
be again granted." Thus the pro- 
prietois weie paying £20,000 a year, 
for the .support ot thi.s college, includ- 
ing interest on the money expended 
in building, &c. in the expectation that it 
would supensede all other establisliments 
of a similar nature, and what was the re- 
sult ? flic young men were unable to get 
over this misci able test known to be a .set 
law — they ajiplied to the court of direc- 
tors for indulgence, who immediately fur- 
nished them with ceitificates of ignorance 
—and sent them out to India. — (Laugh- 
ter.)— But it might be said, " the orien- 
tal languages are, we know, difficult of pro- 
nunciation, and the characters are a little 
Cl amp, so that a young man cannot imme- 
diately familiarise his tongue to the one, 
nor his optics to the other. Well, well, 
let us overlook this test in the eastern lan- 
guages, which sdfem so very hard. Doubt- 
less the young men are deeply skilled in 
the dead languages, and one would not 
be t(m severe on such accomplished clas- 
sics." He would, by and by, state to the 
court their proficiency in classical and ma- 
thematical knowledge, which ajipeared to 
•qtial that, displayed by them in oriental 


learning. TTie next paragraph of the re- 
port was as follows : — " the examination 
lists annexed to these minutes were then 
laid betbre the committee, and that of the 
students wlio have obtained medals, prizes, 
and other honourable distinctions, was 
read to them by the principal, who re- 
marked that, notwithstanding the late un- 
fortunate proceedings, the great body ot 
the students had remained orderly— {or- 
derlyJ exclaimedMr. Jackson, the lads at 
the charterriiouse would have been flogged 
to death for the flagitious conduct indulged 
in at Hertford college ! J — " and the litera- 
tuie of the college did not appear to have 
sustained any material injury.” This 
was pretty coiLsolation iiuleeti! — Well, six 
months of reflection having been given to 
the young gentlemen, he now came to the 
last examination, which took place in May, 
1816: — "Minutes of the committee of 
college, held on the .‘iOth of May 1816, for 
the piu'pose of receiving the report of the 
college council, Jis to the result of the ge- 
neiai examination of the students. The 
council had con.'vequently laid before the 
eoniinittee ot college a report, which was 
read in general court, containing a view of 
the literature of the college in the terra 
then on the point of e.vpiration. By this 
report it appeared, that the Asiatic lan- 
guages Ifad seldom been cultivated with 
greater zeal and success than by a consi- ^ 
derable projwrtion of the senior students ; 
that the condition of the European lite- 
rature was not quite so favourable, the 
importance of the classical and mathe- 
matical branches not appearing to be so 
highly appreciated by the generality of the 
students, as it had been in some former 
periods.” This was a pretty specimen of 
bubordinatioii and docility. It was here 
admitted that the students were the mas- 
ter.'i. They were to select the branchSs 
of literature, which it was proper to study 
— they, not their tutors, were to appre- 
ciate the value of different kinds of learn- 
ing j and, when a young gentleman found 
the study of Greek and Latin to be a bore, 
he had only to put on his cap and gown, 
and stroll into Hertford in search of so- 
ciety. — {Laughter.) — In his time, when 
the youth walked about in this manner, 
they were accustomed to call it lounging,, 
and many of them thought it much better 
than learning — but, one time or other they 
were undeceived. " But,” continued the 
report, " the council were willing to hope, 
that that slate of feeling” (out of which, 
said Mr. Jackson,} the students ought to 
have been whipped) " would not become 
permanent in the college, or prevail to 
such a degree as to defeat those wise and 
liberal views which embraced a sound Eu^ 
rope an education, as one of the most e»- 
sential objects of the institution s that 
the class last admitted had not shewn aony 
disposition to withdraw themselves^* (they 
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might, then, he 8up])OHe<l, withdraw 
themselves if they pleast^d “ from that 
dass of study; that, with tew excep- 
tions, there had been throu^hent the 
college a pretty general dhposition to 
mrsue^ to a ceriain extent, some 
branch of hiotrledge or oilier " Indeed, 
remarked Mr. Jack.son, the young gentle- 
men appear detennined not to kill them- 
selves prematurely, by too severe an aj)- 
plicatioii to study— they felt, it .seemed, 
“ a pretty general <li.sposition to pur.sue — 
some branch of knowledge or other.” 
Tliey had made up their minds, with a few 
exceptions, not to ])ass tlieir time in a 
state of entire an<l complete idleness. — 
(Laughter ,) — “ And,” continued the 
rei)ort, “ the instances had been very rare 
of an abandonment of all literary applica- 
tion Now, wa.s it possible, on reading 
such a statement as this, for any. man to 
preserve his gravity.^ And yet theie were 
very grave considerations connected with 
thisrepoit. It was a grave consideration, 
that thi.s establisnicnt, which cost. ‘'jt 20,000 
perann. did not answer the end propo.sed. 
It was a matterot very grave consideration, 
that the manner in which the college had 
bfeen conducted, was so repugnant to every 
prineiple of order and morality, as to pre- 
vent individuals from sending their sons 
there. He knew a gentleman, w ho, from 
his situation in lite, could pioeine a 
writersliip wlicuevcr lie pleased ; hut he 
rejected the gitt, “ because,” observed 
he, “ I cannot ttust the morals of my 
sou amidst the irregtilarities that have 
liotoriou.sly existed at the Fast India Col- 
lege.” He had therefore given him an- 
other destination in lite, which co.st him 
e very considerable premium, because he 
4id not dare to send him to Heitford. 
That part of the report which .stated, 
** that tlie instances had been \eryiaie of 
an abandonment of all literary applica- 
tion r demanded peculiar notice. So, 
aft«r eleven years experience, the utmost 
they could say for this college, on which 
nearly three or lour hundred thousand 
pounds had been expended, was to be 
found in this leport! The proprielois 
were now to congratul.ite tliem.selves, be- 
cause the last report was so animated, so 
consolatory and cheering, as to inform 
them, that the young gentlemen were de- 
termined to act bettCi than they had done 
—that though some of them did not ap- 
preciate the mathematics >cry highly, and 
others thought classical learning ol no 
great importance, yet they would apply 
.themselves to something or other ; and 
that out of all this band of students 
scarcely any one young gentleman could 
be named, who would not cultivate to a 
certain extent some branch of learning — 
and , finally, tltey, the proprietors, the pay- 
masters of the institution, were told, that 
Inirtances of an utter abandonment of all 


literary applicationwQrevcry rare ! {Hear! 
Hear !) Let the proprietors then, when 
things were so situated, throw themselves 
at the feet of government, and ask for the 
necessary powers — not to abolish the in- 
stitution , (God forbid that any e.‘'tablish- 
ment, where learning might be advanced, 
should be abolished)— but to reform and 
regulate it! litf them beseech the legis- 
lature, for the sake of their children, for 
the honour of their country, for the secu- 
rity and advantage of our Indian empire, 
to interfft-e, and eorrert acknowledged 
abuse in this establishinent I Let it be re- 
duced to it.s proper designation, a school 
for higher boys. Let that mummery, 
which had created so imu'h evil, he strip- 
ped from tlieir backs ! for it was mum- 
mery when assumed by an ill^titu(ioll, 
which posse.ssed no endowment, which 
could eonter no degrees ! That robe, 
when regularly worn, in its pioper place, 
designated the rank and literary station of 
the wearer. At Heitlorrl, it only inspired 
the young men with ideas ot piivileged 
independence, and had greatly eontribat- 
ed to those disasteis and iiiegulai itics 
which were the general snliject of com- 
plaint. It wa.s, however, always wise and 
proper to retrace our steps, when they 
appeared to be manifestly wiong. Go- 
vernments, like individuals, were .subject 
to enor. To acknowledge it, was not dis- 
graceful ill either case. The college was 
intended for tlie best of pui|)ose.s— it was 
meant, nobly and honour, thl\ — but it had 
not fulfilled the exyiectations that were 
formed of it. Instead of a hkssiiig it had 
become a misfortune and a bane. It gave 
us vice, when we asked for learning !— 
licentiousness when we looked for good 
order and pioprieiy! — idleness and di.s- 
order, when we e.xpectcd docility and 
subordination 1 Still, he would say, an- 
nihilate it not, but reform it, and il 
would ultimately answer its own puipo.ses 
and those of the Company! — [Hear!) 
His bon. friend seemed ioalliuJetoapas.sage 
in the speech delivered by a noble baron, 
the cliancellorotoneofthe universities, and 
a genuine fiiend of leaining. He (Mr. J.j 
conceived that he had embodied some of 
the noble lotd’s sentiments in the obser- 
vation.s which Im had made. His lord- 
ship .said, the youth that are designed 
for India, instead of being i.solated, ought 
to be placed in a situation, where their 
first les.soii would be to value, as it ought 
to be valued, the honest indepeiideuce ot 
Biitish feeling — to venerate the constitu- 
tion of their country— anfl to revere its re- 
ligion ; for those who loved and respected 
them would always abhor tyranny and 
oppression ; and where could they learn 
those moral and political lessons so well 
as in a due mixture of society in this 
country } He himself used the same sen- 
timents eleven years ago— and he hope^l 
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then as he thought now, that those prin- 
ciples might be cultivated at Hertford, 
jiul when those vvhoouglit to have main- 
tained their power over the institution, 
sulfered their authority to be wrested from 
them, even fora moment— when due sub- 
mission to college laws was derided, and 
proper subordination to those who ad- 
ministered them ceased to be observed, it 
could not be expected that the establish- 
ment should succeed ; and those who al- 
lowed such a state of things, ceased to be 
flu* f|•iend^, and became the worst ene- 
mies of those young gentlemen. If any 
propnetor, after reading the report, couhl 
doubt of the in''nl)ordination and general 
laxity of management that had existed, if 
would a''tonish him not a little— and, if 
the fact weie admitted, lie should be still 
nioie sni inised, if any gentleman sliould 
imagine that lefonn and legnlation v\ete 
unnecessary. What he had addresserl to 
the comt, was dictated by the most <lis- 
intcirsted views for the wtlt.ire of the 
young gentlemen. He was not a father him- 
self, -thongli much idcntilied with voting 
people, and his sentiments towards them 
pat took of the solicitude of a parejif. He 
felt, that when he g.ivi* them morals, he 
he''towed on them more than the wealth 
of wot Ids could purchase; and, when he 
gave them education, that he [ilaecd them 
on a level with the most elevated charae- 
teis. No man was mote exalted in this 
country than the man of education — no 
man was moie honoured or esteemed 
than the man of moral woitli. — {IahkI 
ajipliiuso,) 

Mr. Lawndi's, having the advantage of 
the learned gentleman, vvho declared that 
lie had not seen Mertfoid college, was 
anxious to addiess the couit. After 
healing so brilliant a speech, and so veiy 
nnieli to the purpose, little remained for 
him to say; he liad, however, lately vi- 
sited the college at Hertford, and he 
could assure the pioprietors that every 
thing tlie two preceding speakers l:ad 
said, was strictly true. He had lieaid 
the same account at the college; — And, 
when he was told of the misconduct of 
the young men, he felt ashamed, lest 
he should be known as a proprit tor of 
East India stock, and that the people 
should hoot at him, as be went along, as 
one of those who supported such a profli- 
gate establishment. — fl/ laugh) He 
spoke with great sincerity on this subject, 
for what must he feel who was conscious 
that he had contributed to uphold an 
institution, vfliich was the terror of the 
neighbourhood ? When he looked to tlie 
conduct of the rioters, who had lately 
alarmed the inhabitants of this great city, 
and compared it with the proceedings of 
these young men, it appeared like a far- 
thing rushlight placed in competition 
ivith a candle of four to the pound,^ 


m 

{A laugh !) What would the world think 
of a college, sanctioned by the East India 
Company, in which two staircases were 
pulled down, and one of the I’rofessors wai 
tired at through his window ? The stair- 
c.vses were n<iw io formed that only six 
conspirators could stand on each, instead 
of twelve. This was done to prevent them 
from mustering in too much force. The 
Imilding was a very simple one, without 
any unneces.'sury ornament about it, and 
it should have taught the young men sim- 
plicity of maniiers fJentlenien of liberal 
educ.ilion, and who had been taught how 
to conduct theni'^elves with niode.sty and 
piopriety, were alone fit to be sent out to 
India; and, if they sent young men from 
this college, who had not a just sense of 
subordination, to their Indian territories, 
tliey would probably create as much con- 
fusion there, as they had done at Hcrtfotxl, 
He understood, that, over every six young 
men in the college, a captain was placed : 
he was accountable for their conduct, 
and was a sort of hail for their good be- 
haviour. Hudouhtedly this was one re- 
gnlalion, that a young man of sober ha- 
bits and modest demeanour should live 
on each staircase, and he acconnt.ihlc for 
the re'-t of the. 'Students in that part of the 
building. One would suppose, when he 
stated this, that he was speaking of New- 
gate, or of some other prison for felons, 
and not of a college. Now what was all 
this owing to? It was owing to theco^- 
tume in which the students had been 
elotlicd, to which tin* learned gentleman 
had very justly referred, as filling them 
with over-weening pride and arrpgance ! 
The moment they vveic jilaced in their 
caps and gowns, tliey conceived themselve-s 
to be an older of beings raised far above 
the level of other men ! It was the re- 
fraining from such fopperies that made the 
college of cadets conduct themselves with 
such signal propriety — it was giving way to 
them, that caused the writers to act so in- 
con ectly. They considered that they were 
the lelatioiis of directors, and that those 
who had placed them in the college would 
protect them in every thing they did. 
Therefore, they were determined to act 
just as they pleased. At Eton, Winches- 
ter, and other great schools, none of the 
young men gave themselves such intoler- 
able airs. The reason was, because edu- 
cation .was there looked upon as every 
thing — and, if one young man appeared to 
be more learned than another, he was held 
in e.stimation accordingly. That was the 
only distinction which prevailed. Now, if 
the writers were, in many instances, the 
relations of men high in power in India, 
they ought not, therefore, to give them- 
selvc.s airs, since it was an adventitious 
circumstance, from which they could claim 
no merit. From what he had heard, he 
thought it would be better, if, instead of 
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perniitting Mr. Templer to return to India, 
they would seud him to Hertford college, 
as professor of honesty ^ a few lectures on 
which obsolete quality vvouhi be very 
useful there, and do quite as much gooil 
as those delivered on jurispmdence.-— 
{JLaughter.) ’I’he reason he advised this 
was, because the students nui in debt with 
all the people in the ueighlwurhood, with- 
out any prospect of paying them. Their 
character had Ixxome so notorious, tliat 
SO person would trust them for a pint of 
wine— the money w'as obliged to be put 
down, iK’foie tliey would be served.— 
(Lauffhtt>r.) He mentioned tliis circum- 
stance to one of the prolessois. What 
did he say ? He slated, lliat a bit of a 
fracas had taken place a few weeks be- 
fore — for the students, it appeared, instead 
of paying their washerwoman had flung 
missiles at her. He obseiTcd, that this 
was very extraordinary conduct m young 
men of fifteen or .sixteen ; but the pro- 
fessor expressed a hope, that they would, 
in future, behave better than they had 
done. One distinguishing feature between 
their college at Hertford and those of Win- 
chester, hton, and Westminster, was, that 
the youths in the latter gieat establish- 
ments at ted up to the |W)int of true ho- 
nour. 'I'hey p.iid their debts, and behaved 
themselves with strict decorum to all who 
approached them It was, thercfoie, but 
just to infer, that their minds were better 
regulatc<l, and their habits more calculated 
to procure esteem and respect, than those 
of the young men at the East India College. 
Indeed, from the supercilious conduct of 
the latter, it might be .supjmscd that they 
had got into their heads the story of the 
lady of quality, who descrikd persons of, 
rank as nature's chinuy and l(M>ked with 
contempt on the rest ot mankind as her 
common oochery . — (Laughter,) Now, 
if those young gentlemen could be taught 
that they w"ere common crockery, it would 
be doing them a great deal of ser\ice.— 
(Laughter.) He could not help thinking, 
that those youths lay in bed in college, 
and ruminated on the probability of their 
one day being very great men in In<liu ; 
and, perhaiw, such waking dreams had 
filled them with tho.se high notions of im- 
portance, which hud produced disorder 
and insubordination — [Cries of question!) 
The hon. pioprietor was sorry to find, 
that, when a subject of this nature was 
touclied on in an impressive mdnner — 
(much laughter) —there genenUly were 
marks of impatience and disapprobation. 
He had stated hi.s authority for what he 
had advanced. 'I'he court had heard what 
his hon. friends had said— and he com- 
pletely agreed with them, that, unless the 
<g>urt of directors reformed the college, the 
college would reform them ! For, if they 
lent those wild young men out to India, 
thoy would do the aamo there as they had 


done at Hertford college, and tliere would 
be a second edition of the unfortunate bu- 
siness at Madras. Let the court consider 
the example their servants ought to set, 
and take along with it the character those 
young men would bring out with them, 
and it was not difficult to foretell the issue. 
The letter which his hou. friend (Mr. 
Hmnc) had read, affected him very deeply. 
It was iinpo.ssible to hear a father com- 
plaining that his sou’s morals had been de- 
stroyed— that he was lost to him and to 
.society, in consequence of his connection 
with the Last India college — and not 
be visited by painful reflections. Such 
a letter hai rowed up every feeling of 
the soul. What must be the sensations 
of the father when he wiote thus of 
a son, whose faults he would naturally 
mention with more delicacy than those of 
an alien to his blood ? \ et look at tho 

picture he had drawn— could it be more 
liighly coloured ? Could they have a stronger 
proot of the immorality of the college than 
was to be found in the letter, in which a 
father detailed the destruction of his son ? 
What he woiideied at was, the little pro- 
gress that had been made in the reformation 
of the establishment. That letter, if he un- 
derstood correctly, was written two years 
ago ; but long since that period disorder 
and irregularity continued to prevail. He 
had been at Oxford, where no man could 
be educated under £^.'100 a year. Now 
tho.s(* young men at Hertford received as 
good an education for £100 a year, as cost 
an Oxfoid man £300 ; and this considera- 
tion, if there were no other, ought to fill 
them with feelings of gratitude, and teach 
them to prize very higlily the benefits than 
were bestowed on them, instead of acting 
in a way which proved they were imworthy 
of such blessings. They lived in a state of 
the greatest luxury. When he visite<l 
Hertford, he saw fourteen geese on the 
table, and he imagined he beheld so mevny 
proprictois of East India stock. — (Laugh’ 
ter!) It was a long time sup[K)sed that 
the soldiers of Great Britain were not so 
bi ave as her sadors ; but that fallacy was 
now exploded — they were found to be 
cousins german — made of the same stuff — 
formed of precisely the same stout materi- 
als. The young men at Westminster, at 
Eton, &c. were, in like manner, composed 
of the same elements as those who were 
placed at Hertford College. Whence, then, 
arose the difference in their conduct ? It 
wa.s evidently produced by the difference of 
education. At Hertford, a school had been 
turned into an university, , and the lads 
were sent there with gowns and caps, like 
grown-up gentlemen, their paienta not 
knowing what to do with them for the 
three years which preceded their embarka- 
tion for India. — (Cries qf Question 
The hon. proprietor trusted, as this was a 
question of importance, and oonoenied th^ 
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cliaracter of their servants, that the court 
would suffer him to proceed. He was in- 
formed that, at Hertford, a person was ap- 
pointed who acted as an espion, or spyy 
between the masters and the boys. This, 
be understood, was absolutely necessary. 
The only way in which the spirit of insub- 
onliuation could be kept down, was by 
appointing an individual who would state 
to the professors any germ of discontent 
tliat might appear in the minds of the 
young men. This formed another, and a 
very distinguishing feature of that college ; 
for in no other seminary in England was a 
person employed to perform the duties of 
a spy between the professors and the stu- 
dents. Did not this most decisively shew 
tlie necessity of refonn } He would not 
say that the professors did not do their 
duty ; but he would assert, that the me- 
clianisin of the college was defective, and, 
it they did not give it a diffenmt form, the 
machine uould stop. Let the gown and 
cap be inunedialely taken from the young 
men. The cap of liberty, or rather ot li- 
centiousness, ought to be imuu’diately re- 
moved from the college. The students, 
when they put it on, acted as if it were the 
bonnet rouge^ and thought while they 
wore it, they wcrepri\ilegedtodoany thing 
tliey pleased. What was Great iiritaiii, in 
extent oi population, compared with the 
couutncs theseyoung men would besent to 
govern? They would he placedinhigh situa- 
tions in India ; and, as they were to be so ele- 
\ated,itw'oul(lbe the salvation ofour eastern 
territories, if they were taught justice and 
forbearance, and moderation, before they 
were sent out. They ought to learn the 
difficult task of governing themselves, be- 
fore they attempted to govern others. It 
was of far more importance that they 
should know’ how to administer the Com- 
pany’s affairs wisely and honestly, than 
that they should be deeply skilled in the 
Oriental languages, and Latin and Greek, 
though he by no means undervalued those 
studies. Let them be taught honesty ; — 
let them learn to respect persons beneath 
them ; — let them no longer imbibe the 
idea that, because individuals were w'orse 
dressed than themselves, they had a right 
to domineer over them. Those headstrong 
youths acted, at jirescut, as if the country 
all around was inhabited by a sort of Si- 
berian peasantry, and that they held them 
hi d state of vassalage. He never heard 
such a character as they bore ; and, if the 
proper authorities did not speedily reform 
the college, the thing would become in- 
curable. If the^ sent men to India with 
such outlaw principles—with such an utter 
want of honourable character, the neces- 
»ary consequence would be, that, in less 
than twenty years, they would have 
the peninsula in a complete state of riot 
Jpd ooufusion. Their conduct was worse 
that of the misguided individuals who 


lately threw the city into confusion. '^The 
latter were ignorant, and might have been 
led by designing men info the cemmissiou 
of crime ; but the former were persons to 
whom all the advantages of a good educa- 
tion were afforded, and whose abuse of 
those advantages was inexcusable . — (Land 
cries of “ Question.") 'I he hon. proprie- 
tor again adverted to the necessity of in* 
stilling principles of morality into the 
minds of their youthful servants — and con- 
cluded with quoting Pope’s well-known 
lines, (which he hoped would be placed 
in large cliaracters of gold in some conspi- 
cuous part of the college,) — 

“ A wit’s a feather, and a chief ’s a rod. 
An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God.” 

The Chairman — I found it necessary 
to place a check upon my mind, lest the 
eloquence of the learned gcnilcman, who 
recently addressed the court, should run 
away with me, as it appears to have done 
with himself. The discussion which has 
been entcied into by the three last spoakem 
would have been applicable, if a motion on 
the state of the college had been before the 
court. Hut, in my opinion, what has 
passed einbiaced a great <leal of matter 
quite 11 relevant to the motion I had the 
honour to luopou*. ’Lhat motion merely 
goes to this proposition— “ Th.it it is the 
opinion <*f the court of diiectoi s, establish- 
ed as thi.s college is, that there should be 
an additional profes.sor.” Such a propo- 
sition cannot be rendered effectual without 
the concurrence of tliis court, and that is 
now applied for. All the matters intro- 
duced in the eloquent and long speeches of 
the gentlemen who preceded me, do not 
bear on this question. Tliey have all gone 
to the general subject of the college, which 
is not before tlie coin t. When it is brought 
under our con‘'iderat ion, many things may 
be advanced in reply to what has fallen 
from the hon. proprietors — many circum- 
stances may be .stateil in justification of 
the college. It is a new establishment, 
and various difficulties were to he contend- 
ed against. 'I’hose difficulties w’cre met 
as well as they possibly could have been ; 
and if two or three instances have been 
pointed out of persons v^io have acted im- 
properly, it should be recollectefl, that 
there were those (and it does not appear 
quite candid not fb have noticed them) 
who had done them.selves, and the college 
the highest credit. It is the decided 
opinion of the court of directors that an 
miditional professor is necessary ; and, 
as no other motion has been made, I 
think it would be proper to assent to the 
resolution of the executive body.” 

Mr. Hume said, as he liad originally 
called the attention of the court to thli 
subject, he should now state his reason 
for not moving any resolution. In tfi« 
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course of his speech he distinctly observ- 
ed, that he would abstain from such a 
proceedins;, because he felt that any reso- 
lution relative to the rollege <m}<ht to 
come froin the other side of the bar. He 
did not act thus from harboiiiiiig an idea 
that no motion should be made, but be- 
cause he entrusted that duty, in confi- 
dence, to the executive body. His only 
anxiety was, that an inquiry should take 
place. If it were decided that the col- 
lege ou^dit to be carried on, then, un- 
doubtedly, no peison c«mld oppose the ap- 
pointment of the necessaiy professors; 
but he called on the com t of diiectors not 
to press the resolution now pioposcd, 
lest, at a future time, this e'>iabli''liment 
might be cotisidered unfit to be continued. 
He trusted they would see th • propiiety 
of postpouinv this resolution, until they 
had taken into the fullest consideration, 
the whole of the affairs of the college. 
They might then come forwaid with such 
a plan of reform as apjieaied jiioper — for, 
it was most evident that some reform w'as 
necessary. He should he most happy to 
iupport the establishmeut, it it weie made 
to produce good, instead ot mischief ami 
ruin, to those whom the Company meant 
to serve. He had not moved any le.solu- 
lion, because he should he .soriy that the 
court should stultify itself hy piofeeding 
to decide, before they had examined. Me 
would venture to .say, boldly and openly, 
that no answer could be given to the state- 
ments relative to the college, which h;id 
that day been Iai(l before the couif. The 
hon. chairman had observed, tliat many 
things could he advanced in opposition to 
those siateiueiits. He, however, would 
assert, that they were facts which could 
not be shaken. They were as open as 
the noon day — clear and perceptible to all 
who were not wilfully blind. He, theie- 
fore, did hope, that, instead of agreeing 
to a resolution, by which an additional 
expence would be created by the appoint- 
ment of another professor, apau.se would 
be allowed for the purpose of investigation. 
Jf alteration be neces.sa:’y, if reform be 
called for, it ought to bo jiroceedcd in 
without loss of time — and, unless ex- 
amination took place, how could they dc- 
rlse the proper retuedy for any evil or ir- 
regularity.^ Surely, after what had been 
said, the executive body were called upon 
to look into the .state of the establishment. 
He considered the facts stated, to be per- 
fectly true, and he would maintain them. 
If, in the face of these facts, the court of 
directors pressed this resolution, his con- 
fidence in them, with respect to the col- 
lie, would be completely withdrawn. 
The executive body would, in that case, 
be increasing, instead of diminishing the 
evils which all honest men must deplore, 
tu what li^c had previously offered to the 
€Ovrt| he appeared to have been tniguiider- 


stood. What he meant to say was, that 
without examination and subsequent re- 
form, the college ought not to he suffered 
to exi.st. He did not ex|)revs an u])inion 
mi favourable to ediuation, though he had 
stated his anxiety for the piomotion of 
virtue and good eomluct. He was the firm 
adioeate ot education, 'fo education he 
owed every thing he possessed. He. started 
in life almost without a friend, and indus- 
tiy and education weie the weapons with 
A\hicli lie had to carve his way. Since the 
encouragement of education had become a 
prominent teature in the domestic politics 
of this eonntiy, he had shewn him.self a 
strenuous jneiid to the system, and had 
become connected with many institutions 
whose object was the general diffusion of 
know ledge. He did not opjiose the East 
India College, as a .veat of education, but 
as a sink ot immorality and vice, ofdis- 
oider and irregiilaiity. llemove.the.se 
giounds ol eoniplaiiit, and with them his 
ohjections would also he remoicd. He 
hoped, tliendoie, this snhject (it was not 
a light one) would be t.iken up in the pio- 
per quarter. He would detain the court 
only while he read a shoit extract fiom 
the letter to whieh he hud hetbie alluded. 
'J'he unh:tp])y jiaic'iit said, — “ 'J Ids world 
.seemsa^oul tome. I hate lost the ob- 
ject, for whom I iioniislied the mo^t ten- 
der affection, dm ing nineteen tears — who, 

I fondly hoiiecl, would hate ciistingtdslicd 
liinmelf by lus talents — and doneciedit to 
his family and fi lends by a display of pure 
integrity, and h;* the exeitions c)t a mind 
which I had c'lideatouiod to tasliioii to the 
liighe.st sense ot honour.” 'lids was the 
statement ot :i jiareni, who tt tus stretched 
upon a .sjck hed. W ith such facts as these 
befoie them — facts that coidcl not he eon- 
tioteitecl — hc‘ thought, in |iistice to them- 
selves and to the Company, they otight not 
to add to the ditlieulties whieh sunoiuided 
them b} a new' appointment. It ought to 
be postpoiu'd, until theeiiiiie uffansof the 
college iiacl hieu fa.ken into cmisiileiation ; 
when such icloiiu might be brought for- 
ward as the lle(•l'^silJ ol the case appealed 
to clcmMiicl. 1 le did, therefore, hope ami 
entreat, that the court of directors would 
ncjt pre.ss the motion until a proper inves- 
tigation had been completed. 

The Chairimn . — “ I do not kiic;\v who 
the gentleman may be, w ho^e lettei the hon. 
proprietor has ([uoted. But, when he Lai 
all the blame ot his son’s miscondnct on 
the college, w'as it perfectly clear to him 
tlmt the young man would nat have dis- 
graced himself had he bt^ti placed else- 
where } — [Hear !) As we, behind the bar 
ccjnslder the business, (though it is certain- 
ly subject to the approbation of the court of 
proprietors) it is indispensably necessaiy 
that another professor should immediately 
be appointed, leaving the question of 
abolition of the college for cousideratioa 
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3 t a future pei'iuil. I si»U tliL'refore pro- 
pose “ that this court approve of the reso- 
irnion of the court of directors.” 

The resolution was then carried in the 
affirmative. 

The C/iairman . — “ It is necessary, be- 
fore this resolution can have tiu; eHect of 
a law, that it be coiifiriiied by another 
j/eneral court ; and, as we have fixed the 
Hth of Jaiiuai-y for a ballot, iti the case of 
Mr. Tempi er, it may l)e as well to convene 
a court on that day.” 

EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

The Chdirinan. — “ I have to mention 
tothesxmrt, that we have heard, within 
these tuo or three days, of the arrival of 
lord Amherst at Macao. 'I'he iiifoinia- 
tion received on this subject, not only witli 
reference to tlie safety of his loidship and 
those with him, but with respect to the 
object of his mission, is \ cry satisfactory.” 

HONORARY MI HALS. 

Mr. H. Jacksnn said, as the order.s of 
the day were now gone through, he rose to 
gi\e formal notice of his intention to make 
amotion, if circumstances reiidereilit ne- 
cessary, lelative to the honours proposed 
to be conferred on the ai my lately (‘ngaged 
in the Nepal war. Fiom the pa|>er.s laid 
l»efore,the limt court, and which were this 
(lay read, it apjieaicd that it was intended, 
Mith the sanction of the ITince Kegeiit, to 
mant medals and badges of honour to the 
Nepal army, with a view to reward their 
lalomous achievements, and tlmi similar 
(listinclioiis were in future to be conferred 
fill their troops, in order to encourage 
deeds of gallantly and militaiy daiing. No 
man could be more happy tlnin hinistdl in 
giving every degree of encouragement to 
their army. 'l'liO‘<e who viewed his coii- 
(liiet, for a long series of jeai ^, imisl havc^ 
perceived, that military gallanli) — that 
military merit of (‘very sjieeies — .ilnays 
found in him an ardent adniin'r and a 
strenuous advocate. He lelt more than 
onliiiariiy solicitous that the army .should 
be properly rewarded, because lie knew 
that their Indian empiie, more than any 
other, depended on the faith and alfeetiou 
of their military force. 'J’hc indi.serimi- 
nate gi-ant of levvards must, however, 
weaken their value ; and, though he did 
not mean to olijeet to the course proposed 
to be pursued towards those who had been 
engaged m the Nepalese war, still there 
were persons who thought, that, instead of 
gi'anting these honours generally, as in the 
case (rf the herr^s of Waterloo, the object 
would be more decidedly attained, if they 
sought out individual instances of merit, 
^d marked them as worthy of particular 
honour. His reason, however, for rising 
was this— to prevent the Company, if pos-f 
Mble, from feeeming to act with partiality. 

It vtm impossiWe fior any man, who re- 
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collected the nature of the Nepal cam- 
paign, and compared it with that of 1 804-4^ 
(fought partly under the duke of Welling- 
ton, and conducted cut irely under the 
iniuislration of the marqiUN Wellesley) 
not to peiceite, that, if the Company con- 
ferred honours on t!ios(* conccined in tha 
former war, and passed over, unnoticed, 
those who were engaged in the latter, to- 
wards the individuals, thus neglected, they 
would act unjustly ! He knew no man 
who was less likely to be ofl’eiidcd with 
wliat he was about t(j say, than tlie mar- 
quis ol Hastings; tor he was sure, if thera 
was one man in the king’s dominions 
slower than another to institute a com- 
paiisou between the Nepalese and MaU- 
ralta wais, — between ilie campaigns of 
1814-15, and 1804 .5,— the noble marquis 
vva.s tliat man ; and be was not the friend, 
of the noble iiiaiqnis, nor of the Nepal 
army, who would touch on the two cam- 
paigns in the way of eotn|)arison, la the 
couise of the Nepal war, h(‘ was ready to 
allow, instances of individual valour— in- 
stances of heroic bravery -“instances in 
wliicli great militaiy genius appeared — » 
weie frequently to be met with. But in the 
e()nte''t of 1804-5 the exeition was still 
greater,— and, if they overlooked the milii 
tary skill am! the military pi owess then 
displayed, would they not be ruining the, 
great purpose which tli(;y contemplated in 
granting marks of applause and approba-, 
lion. If they were extravagant in their 
prai.se of tlie Ncjial aiiny, while they 
totally passed by the troops who had been 
Hmcerned in the iMahratla war, to the 
latter thewoild would declare tlu'y had 
aited with injustice. Could they forget 
that the campaign of 1814-1.), though 
Sucre- sfully teim mated, was a mountain, 
war, u war of sKiimishes Could they 
cease to renu'inber that the contest of 
1804-5 was di'tingui-hed by a seiies of 
sev crely-fought pi Iclied ball les } — (//ear !j 
In that war lour pitdied battles were 
(ought, belw'een fiva* and six hundred 
pieces of eannou were taken in the fields 
nine foitified towns were captured, se- 
venty .stand" of colours fell into our hands, 
ami, as to (reasure, baggage, ami ainmu- 
uitioii, the quantity taKeji w'as almost be- 
yond enumeration.— A earn- 
palgii so splendid in itself liardly admitted 
of any additional glory, but it could not 
be forgotten tiiat the names of Wr.LLF.s.LBif 
ami of Wellington w'ere closely connected 
with it ! Ill the coiir.se of four month.s, 
fifty thoiLsand men, equipped and disci-f 
|)lincd in the best manner, were broughi 
into the field. Tliey were acting siiimj-r 
taneously, iu every part of India. So well 
arranged was the ])lau (the history of 
the jieriod would scarcely be credited in 
after times) that, on the same day, on tho 
extreme op{>osite sides of India, twa’d^r 
perate battles wore fought, and U\ each 

VoL. III. Z 
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io3tnnce, the British arms were crowned 
With success. Were he to allude only to 
the battle of Assye, it would stamp the 
campaign with a character of never-fading 
glory. But, beside that great action > 
there were also the battles of Delhi, of 
Agra, and of Allyghur. The last men- 
tioned- victory plac^ tlK*m in possession 
of the key of the Mahralta dominions, 
and enabled them to penetrate into the 
heart of the enemy’s territory. At Assye, 
the disparity of numbers was fearful. 
There, five thousand of the Company's 
trwips were opposed to a native army of 
forty thousancl men, led by chiefs of ap- 
proved courage aiid experience. 'I'here 
we couauered, though the victory cost us 
dear. One half of our countrymen were 
left dead or wounded on the fiehl of bat- 
tle!— f/feor/ hear!) He Sf\id, ** oar 
countrymen** — because, though a part of 
the force opposed to the enemy, weie na- 
tives of India, he should ever consider, as 
worthy of the appellation of countrymen, 
those who fought and fell in the defence 
of the British interest.— f/fcflr, hear !) 
Hreat, undoubtedly, was the loss sus- 
tained on this occasion j but still the vic- 
tory was most brilliant: out of one hun- 
dred pieces of cannon which the enemy 
brought into the field, wc took ninety- 
eight ) and the standards, magazines, and 
treasures which fell into our hands, were 
•without end !— !) And though 
the enemy appeared, at first, to make a 
regular retreat, yet their discomfiture soon 
terminated iu a complete rout. The effect 
of this battle was the consolidation of the 
Ipdian empire— it struck terror into the 
hearts of the native powers — and, but for 
the exertions made on that memorable 
occasion) perhaps they would not have 
been that day sitting and deliberating in 
the court. If, therefore, one gallant man 
existed, who had fought at Assye, at 
Agra, or at Ally ghur, that man should be 
sought out and rewarded ! If he were not 
honoured, while those who had taken 
part in the late contest, were distinguished 
and rewarded, his feelings would be se- 
verely wounded. Could .such a man, 
when he walked out, and met one of the 
Nepal army, wearing the badge of va- 
lour, forbear placing his hand on his un- 
covered breast, and, recollecting bis an- 
cient services, exclaiming, “ is this just 
Let the Company give no man an oppor- 
tunity of saying that they acted partially 
and unjustly. He did not find fault with 
the determination to honour and reward 
the Nepal army. But he called on the 
court not to let their fefltngs be so much 
UKclted by a recent event, as to render 
them insensible to the great achievements 
to wbidi he now c^d their attention. 
If a badge of distinction were j istly due 
to the Nepal army, it could no » e im- 
froperly placed on the breasts)! those 


who conquered at Assye, or who shed 
their blood at Delhi, or at Allyghur. 
From that chair, the whole of the pro* 
ceedings in the Mahratta war had been 
described as glorious— from that chair, 
when an Ochterlony was rewarded, it was 
stated, with sorrow, that other officers 
had failed, in the course of the contest 
with Nepal. Let the court, therefore, 
take care, that they were not too indiscri- 
minate in conferring honours. Let It not 
be said here, or elsewhere, that they acted 
from the impulse of the moment, and not 
from judgment and consideration. Let it 
not be reported, that they compared a 
mere frontier war with a contest w^icU 
terminated in the complete consolidation 
of an empire ! His notice now was, that, 
should the Prince Regent signify bis ap- 
probation of granting medals to the Ne- 
pal army, he would, on some future day, 
call the attention of those proprietors, 
who had, more thau once, expressed their 
high sense of the events of the campaign 
against the Mahratta.s, to the necessity of 
bestowing on the brave soldiers who had 
been engjiged in that contest, a proper 
mark of gratitude and admiration, 'fhat 
campaign was, in his opinion, splendid 
beyond all that had ever occurred in 
India— beyond all, perhap.s, that the Euro- 
pean world could boast! For, though 
Alexander and Bonaparte might have 
achieved as many conquests in the same 
time, still, it must be admitted, that the 
names of those warriors occasioned the 
surrender of as many places as were cap- 
tured by their arms, whilst, in this in- 
stance, every thing was gained by hard 
fighting, 

“ When Greek met Greek, then was 
the tug of war." 

Every battle was fought twen to extremity 
— and the succc.ss which crowned our 
arms, was attended with consequences 
the most important. A frontier had been 
created — a gi-eat accession of territory was 
gained— and that power which had been 
our constant and inveterate enemy, was 
annihilated! Yes, the enemy’s power 
was annihilated, while we consolidated 
our own ! AlUtc asked was, that justice 
should be don* to those who were instru- 
mental in achieving such glories. He 
did not mean to impugn the generosity of 
the gentlemen behind the bar, in coming 
to tfi* determination of rewarding the 
Nqiml army— but he called on them to 
qttend the principle. He was very sure 
^at he saw some amongrt ^em, at that 
moment, who had borne a part in the 
neat battles he had attempted faintly to 
describe, and who would be amongst the 
first to bear on their breasts the proud 
memorial of' services rendered at Aasye» 
at Delhi, or at Allyghur. Let it not, 
therefore, be supposed that be deoUed 
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their generosity. But, as the resolution 
of the court of directors was partial and 
prospective, he was anxious to put iu his 
humble claim that it should be made re- 
trospective. 

The Chairman observed, that, after 
what he had said iu the early part of the 
day, the notice of the learned gentleman 
did not appear to be necessary. The pro- 
ceeding in question was in an unfinished 
state— -and it would be found, in the event 
of its completion, that the court of direc- 
tors had not been insensible to the merits 
of their officers, in all situations, and un- 
der all circumstances. 

MAJOR hart's case. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, it was well known 
that certain proprietors had pledged them- 
selves to bring forward a question of great 
importance, for the consideration of the 
proprietors, namely, the recent transac- 
tion between the Company and the Board 
ofControul. Since that notice w'as given, 
a gallant general (Macaulay) had sent a 
letter to Lord Han is, on the subject of the 
claim of Major Hart, which claim had 
occasioned the difference between the Com- 
pany and the Board of Controul ; and 
Major Hart had, in consequence, also a<l- 
dressed a letter tu I/)rd Harris. Perhaps, 
injustice to the parties, both these letteis 
should be printed. He understood, that 
the gallant general had sent a second let- 
ter to the same quarter, in which, in veiy 
distinct and manly terms, he charged Ma- 
jor Hart with peculation, and with con- 
verting the properly of the Company to 
his own private use. He agreed that un- 
less Major Hart answered this statement, 
he was not worthy of being supported. 
But he was sure he would have the cor- 
dial assent of the gallant general to this 
proposition, that the case of Major Hart 
ought not to be decided on, until he had 
an opportunity of being heard in his de- 
fence. The charge was one which the 
board of controul and the court of di- 
rectors had agreed to acquit him of, there- 
fore, legally speaking, he had no right to 
notice it— ^ut, public opinion was of 
greater importance than that of a few 
individuals, however respectable— and, 
if the charge were not answered, in 
the mind of every man of honour, 
the character of Major Hart was gone 
for ever. He understood that Major 

Hart had availed himself of the short re- 
pow which had been afforded to him in 
this part of the world, and was at pre- 
sent with his family in a remote part of 
Scotland, He there could not have heard 
the charge, and consequently could not 
answer it. In taking up his case, there- 
fore, all he requested from the court of 
^reptors, from the proprietors, and through 
wpm, from the public, was, that they 
suspend their judgment imtU Major 


Hart came forward with his defence. 
However awful the chaiige was, and though 
made in the most direct manner, and in 
the plainest terms, he entreated, from the 
proprietors and the public, to pause before 
they condemn an absent person— to for- 
bear forming an opinion, until the accu- 
sed was able to come forward with hU 
defence. 

Mr. Loicndcs observed, that, as they 
were about to confer medals on the army, 
he conceived it would be a very good plan 
if similar distinctions were bestowed 
amongst the young men at Hertford Col- 
lege. If an order of merit were institut- 
ed there it would have an excellent effect. 
— (i'ries of “ adjourn.") He did not 
think it was decent, after what they had 
heard, to cut a proprietor short when he 
was proposing a plan which would, prima 
facie. y prove an alleviation of those out- 
rages that had been complained of. 'fhe 
extravagant conduct of the young men 
would subside, if they were informed that 
their writerships depended on the proprie- 
ty of their demeanour while in college. 

The court was then adjourned to the 8tU 
of January. 


East India' Houae^ January 8, 1817. 

A special general court of proprietors of 
Etist- India stock was this day held at the 
Company's house in Leadenhall-Street, 
for the purpose of submitting, to the pro- 
prietors for their confirmation, the reso- 
lution of the last general court, approv- 
ing of the resolution of the court of direc- 
tors, of the 3oth of October, 1816, for ap- 
pointing another European to assist in llte*' 
oriental department of the East-India Col- 
lege. 

'ITie minutes of the last court, com- 
jirising the resolutions relative to tlie orien- 
tal professors having been read — 

Mr. Loicndes immediately rose, for the 
purpose, he state<l, of preventing his being 
taken by surprise. A^ery often things of 
that kind, (alluding to the resolution) 
were read over hastily, and disposed of. 
Aftenvards, when gentlemen rose to ad- 
dress the court, it was said, that theyweie 
too late. Now, as he meant to speak on 
the subject of the resolution, and h« 
knew many of his honourable friends aleo( 
wished to deliver their sentiments, be thua 
early protested against any sudden disposal 
of the question. 

The Chairman ^ — “ The honourable' pro-> 
prietor must know, that, before the reiOn 
lution can be disposed of, it must be regu- 
larly put from the chair." 

Mr. again signified his Jnten- 
tioii of stating his sentiments to the court. 

The Chairman.’-^** Itnow lies with mo 
to inform the court, that their resethttioa 
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of the 18th ult. ap|)roving of the resolu- 
tion of the court of directors of the 30th 
of October last, is now to Ik* submitted to 
them for - their confii uiation. I have, 
therefore, to move,— “ That this court ap- 
proved and confirm the resolution of the 
court of directors of the 301 h of October 
last, for aj)pointinfl: another Kuropeaii to 
assist in tli(3 oriental dei)aitmeiit at the 
East India college, with a sahuy of 4001. 
per amu and an allowance of 1001. pn 
am. for house rent, agreeably to the IHth 
section of the (ith chapter of the Com- 
pany’s by-laws. I mean to move thi.s 
^ a substantive resolution.” 

The resolution having been seconded 
by the Deputy Chairmarty 

J\Ir. LowndeSy after a moment’s pause, 
again rose, lie obseived, that what ntany 
of his honourable fi lends could oll'er to 
the court was much better worth liearing 
than any thing he could say — but, if they 
were not disposed to speak, he would pio- 
Ceed to state his sentiments. Obsetving, 
liowever, that iMr. E. Jbck.son had iiscn, 
the honourable piopriefor gavew ay to him, 
evpressing his readiness to act as junior 
counsel, when his learned fiiendwas will- 
ing to take the lead. 

Mr. li. Jackson said, he was veiy much 
obliged to bis honourable fiiend lor con- 
ceding to liiin the pret'cdence on this oc- 
caaiou — because he was very anxious to 
have an opportunity of stating, in as few 
words as possible, liis ojiinion of the pro- 
position now submitted (0 the court. Willi 
all the re.-jpevt which he enleitaineil for 
whatcvei eanie Irom the quarter in which 
that proposition oiigmaied, ne could not, 
.either with leferenceto the tiicuinstances 
under which it was brouglit forward, or 
consistently with the lesjiect wbieh he 
ow'cd to hi"* chai actor, vote tor this leso- 
liition. He believed theie was but one 
%oice as t«) the iiece.ssity of an imesliga- 
tiou into tlie afiairs of this college, (’on- 
troversiaIjsts,on each side of tliequosiion, 
agreed that this w'as a ctisc which de- 
manded a minute exam i tuition. Si eing, 
therefore, that investigation, in one shape 
or another, must take place— seeing that 
tt was quite impossible to avoid it — it 
would be most Indiscreet, and most dis- 
creditable to the proprietors, if they 
agreed to this resolution, before such in- 
vestigation was concluded. He could not 
consent to fix an additional expense of 
a year on the Company, for the sup- 
poit of an institution, which, for any 
thing be knew, might be found, in the 
end, altogether unnecessary. He there- 
fore presented himself to the court, in or- 
der to procure a pause before they coii- 
ourred In this resolution. If he were 
Mipported, the opmtion of his proposi- 
tion could be ttD mete than to BUSj^nd the 


grant, until inquiry had been gone hito. 
If, after that imjuiry were completed, the 
court of diiectois came and said, w'e have 
fully considered this subject, and it is our 
opinion tliattlie iii'^titution should be con- 
tinued, certain alterations hniig made in 
it, he should, in all probability, give it his 
support. Ent it did not follow, that this 
very piofissorshifi, for the maintenance of 
which £r>0l) a year wa'< now demanded, 
would not he one of tho.'se w’.ich it would 
he found expedient to lop oft’. If, in the 
tutme plan ol the establishme nt, the pro- 
per alterations being iiiaile, this profes- 
soi ship were tound neeessaty thereto, he 
was sure an appeal lor tlie Mun leqtii- 
sife for’its snjiport, w'oiild not he made in 
vain to the propriitors. lint it seamed to 
him prejiosteroiis, beyond calculation, to 
apidy to the ireperal court to sanction the 
grant of ;fe'.)00 a-year before it was known 
vvliethei il was neeesiuvy or not. When 
he had the honour of addiessing the pro- 
prietois on the last comt day, his aigu- 
nuMit proceeded on the saim* piineiple as 
I fiat he DOW' laid down He had iiolthfn, 
liow’cvor, ronhidered every part ot thecase. 
Since that period he had a gre<V oppnr- 
(iinify of examining it farther. He had 
seen, in various imblicnlioiis, admissions 
of such a iialure, aslefttliecour.se tiu- 
doiihted— that ol inquiry and investiga- 
tion — wdiich onvlit to he adopted. His 
horioiirahle tiiend (Mr. Hnmej laid hc- 
foie them, the other day, the statement 
of some distressed p^ient, whose son’s 
moir.ls had been ruined at tliis college. 
He knew there were many parents, who. 
It (hey could do it w itliont pi<*|n(lice to 
their childien, would go down on their 
knees, and imploie the Company to suffer 
them to give their sons the edneation ne- 
cessary toi tlie due peitonnaiiee of tlieiV^ 
duties when sent out to India. “ We 
will,” tliey would say, “bring up onr , 
.sons in any manner the Company may di- 
rect. Let ns know what hrainhes of 
learning you wish them to he jnsTiucted 
in. What oiiental liteiature they must 
acquire— what proficiency they arc to 
make in geneial Knowlealge— let us know 
the test yon require them to answ'civ- and 
we pledge ourselves to give them the ne- 
cessary education. Let them be brought 
Mp under our immediate caie— and do 
not compel us to send them to a place 
where the contagion of bad example may 
vitiate their morals.” 

'ITie Chairman . — “ It is not an Casy 
thing to discriminate what is in order, 
and what is not in order, ♦in discussing 
a question of this sort. But I put it to 
the candour ami discretion of theleatned 
gentleman himself, whether life Is not 
going to'the general subject of theeollfege, 
and not to the particular question before 
the coTtft'?'' 
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Mr. ‘V. hoped the sabject would 
Ibis riW consfljered iu the luost exteii- 
.sive point of view. 

Mr. Lo»:n(les contended, with all due 
deference to the honourable Chairman, 
that the court couhl not look to the parti- 
cular que'‘<tion without goitig into the ge- 
neral subject. It was absolutely ueccs- 
>ary, in order to come to a coirect deci- 
sion ou the foimer, that the latter should 
be tully considered. 

Mr. R. Juckson coiitiinierl. — He felt the 
piopriety of the houourahle Chairman’s 
;nimouition, and was about to obey it. 
He had, therefore, only to state to tlie 
eoiirt, tlie proceedings which ought to 
lollow, when the present rc'soliiiioii was 
di.sposcd of. He should do tliN, because 
he could not, with decency, ask the pio- 
prietors to op()0.se a pro|K)»ition, without 
•itating to tliem wh.it lie intended to snb- 
■liiute. He meant, after the present 
(jiiestion was decided, to gi>e notice of 
tlie following motion • — “ 'I’iiat the court 
of (liicclors be reque.'Jted to fake into their 
consideiaiioji the natuie of the Coiu- 
piiny’s institution at llaileyhury, and how 
tar It has answered, or is likely on its pre- 
sent plan to answer, the ends j)ro|) 0 ''e<l by 
the lesidution of the geneial eonit ot tlie 
‘jyili of Feliniaiy, 1H()5 ; and whether, in 
tlieir opinion, any seminary at the Com- 
pnny’s e.xpeiiee in Eiitilaiid Ix' now advis- 
able for the civil serviCe ; and it so, whe- 
ther an e'tahli.slimeiit more in the iiatnie 
of a school, w here iiijjsteis should attend 
atst.ited hmns, luuing proper authority 
for the due enfoieement of obi'dieuee, 
iciiiniiig ailTl moral eo.iduct, would not he 
pK’lerable loan iniiuisityoreollere? 'Phis 
toint, however, moie eHi)ecia!ly lequests 
the court ot diiectors to consider, w hetlier 
the expellee at picscnt incuiied in mam- 
taiiiing the college might nr»(, with great 
propiiely, be almost wliolly saved it, 
instead of compelling paients to send 
their sons to a particulai seminary, the 
eoiiif of diiectois weieto iei|iiiie of the 
joiitlis intended for their ci\il si'rvice in 
India, a cei fain degree of piofieieiicy in 
Much languages and sciences as should be 
(leeincd ncivssaiy,to he cei tilled b> gentle- 
nien of known Icaiuiiig and abiiiiv, ap- 
pointed for that pnijinse? and whetlier, 
m such ease, it would not he highly expe- 
dient and economical to lemove the mili- 
tary .seminal y from .Addiseombe to the 
more commodious and spacious building at 
Huileybury.? And, that the court of di- 
rectors 'be further requested to report tlieir 
opinions on the different points herein re- 
Imedtotheni as soon as convenient, and 
call an early and special gtmcral court to 
receive and consider the same." The 
learned gentleman then observed, that he 
had already stated, why he could not vote 
fi>r this additional expence of ;ff500 a-year, 
awl Ire had also pretty broadly intimated, 
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that it was not his intentlou to provoke a 
debate ou tlii.s general {loints of the ques- 
tion, at present, He wished to have m 
day appointed tor the discussion. It would 
then be his iHuinden duty to st<itelii3 rea- 
sons fur introducing the resolution he had 
just read; always ohsei ring, that it was 
iiiipos.sible to object to an examination of 
tlie atFairs of the college, after what had 
passed at the lust general court. 'I his was 
a question, which, unless it could bear 
the light — unless it could challenge all con- 
troversy — ought not to be toleiated. He 
would say no more aboui its maguitude ; 
they must allow that it was most serious 
— smd, therefore, ainjilc time should be 
given to the pio|nieloi.s for its considera- 
tion. Ilcwoubi, in the interim, pending 
Its discussion, vote against the nmlion now 
pioposcd. 

Mr. Lovuidci consideicd tlie present to 
be a wry impoilaiit ipicstion, and, tbere- 
forc it ought not to be hiirricrl over. They 
knew, however, fi at a baneful system pre- 
vailed in that cour^pf bnriying over ques- 
tions that were not pleasing to .some intli- 
viduals. — ("CVie.v of \o. No !j He bad 
lieen staled, in some of the impel s, to have 
said, that fte was ashamed of lieing a pro- 
piieiorot Last India stock, tor fear tlie 
bo\s '•bould hoot at him. Vv tiat lie had 
'^.od, ami what he would repeat, was this, 
li-.U he was sometiim s ashamed dt beii ga 
11 iiiherof the toin[)any, birauseheappre- 
it.aaled it might be thought, that tlieir 
eondnef in India resemhled that of the 
young men in llei tloid i“olleg('. — [i'rit‘Sof 
Ohhi ') '1 he lion, piopiielor contehded 
(i vt he w'<i' not out of order. The ques- 
tion was ot great importance to him, for 
his famil) had a large pi operty embarked 
m the Company’s eoncerns, although his 
own dividend might he considered small. 

'Mr. Cc/v?/ infcrrnpted the bon gentle- 
man, who, he oh.served. was certainly not 
in order. Notice of a motion had hern 
given, which would bring on the coiisidera- 
(ioii ot the general subject. It a day were 
to h(* appoiiitetl for sncli a ih hate, surely 
it would be better to post pone geneial ob- 
servations until that pel iod a: lived. He 
could not see the sense ot bringing the 
general quesiion before them at present. 
It could be discussed vvlien the tail opiior- 
tunity anived. 

Mr. Lowndes, in coiitiiiuat ion, stated, 
that when he gave up has liiilit of speaking 
to his hon. fiiend (Mi. H. Jackson) he 
understood the question almut to be dis- 
cussed, was the propriety of appointing an 
Oriental protessor, with vvhicii Ins obser- 
vations were connected. 'I’hough he gave 
up to his friend, he had not precluded 
himself from offering his sentiments to 
the court. If the court of directors were 
afraid of discussing the affairs of the col- 
lege, lest other unpleasant chrctuustanccs 
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lihoald come to light, he couid not help it. 
He coidd state circumstances that would 
•ot reflect much credit on the gentlemen 
behind the bar. If they were afraid of 
discussion— if they were jealous of any ob- 
servations that might fall from him, it 
would shew that theydreadedlesthe might 
touch upon some tender part that would not 
bear to be examined. — (Cries of Order !) 

The CAairma/i.— “ I wish the hon. 
proprietor would confine himself to the 
question immediately before us. When 
the motion, of which some notice has been 
given, is brought forward, the hon. pro- 
prietor can go through the whole of the 
subject. But at present I beg, for the 
sake of consistency and propriety, that he 
will confine himself to the question.” 

Mr. Lowndes then declared that he 
would stick to the Oriental pi’ofe.ssor.— 
(Laughter ) What he said on the subject 
of the young men at Hertford having run 
in debt, had not been correctly repotted. 
What he asserted was, that they could 
not get credit for a pint of wine, or for 
live shillings w'orth of sweetmeats. This 
certainly was not an honourable feature in 
the character of a school. The West- 
minster boys, when they had money, 
would pay tlieir debts, but it was not so 
with those at Hertford college. He did 
not know what the court might think ; 
hut, in his opinion, honest principles were 
far more valuable than a pioficiency in 
Oriental literature. It was of more im- 
portance to the well-being of their Eastern 
possessions, that those who were des- 
tined to govern them should he honest 
and honourable men, than that they 
should be conversant with every species of 
learning. With respect to the appoint- 
ment of an Oriental professor, it was ne- 
cessary, before such a proposition was ac- 
ceded to, that the afiVUrs of Uie establish- 
ment at Hertford should be examined, in 
order to decide whether it was to be con- 
tinued as a college, au uiii\ersity, or a 
whool — or whether it should be continued 
at all. 

Mr. Dixon hoped, that a respect for 
moderation and good sense would induce 
the hon. proprietor to accede to the pro- 
position of his learned friend (Mr. Jack- 
lon). If tliat should be the case, and the 
whole subject was taken into consideration 
on a future day, then the hon, pioprietor, 
and every other gentleman, would have a 
fair opportunity of going into the question 
on all its parts. If, however, it was to be 
pressed on the present occasion, without 
regard to the recommendation ot his learn- 
ed friend, then he hoped that himself, and 
every other gentleman who thought proper 
to 8]^ak on the subject, would be allowed 
a fair opportunity for the delivery of their 
ientimeuts, 

Mr, l^wndes said, be made tbo«e pbeer- 


vations purposely, because he might be 
one hundred miles from London before 
the general discussion came on. There^ 
fore, though he waived for a moment' in 
favour of his friend, the right of addressing 
the court, he hoped he would be now al- 
lowed to speak. He never would agree to 
the appointment of an Oriental professor 
when the college was, like Mihomet's 
coffin, suspended between heaven and 
earth, and it was not known whether it 
would be proper to continue it or not. He 
was glad to hear that the military estab- 
lishment went on so well. Of the two 
institutions, the military and the civil, he 
was happy to learn that the military had 
been the more civil (a laugh.) He should 
oppose the motion, because he could not 
think of appointing a professor to a col- 
lege, which three months hence might not 
be in exi.stcnce. 

'Hte Hon. IV. F. Elphinstone objected 
to the Insinuations thrown out by the hon, 
jiroprietor who bad just sat down, with 
respect to tlie conduct of the gentlemen 
behind the bar. He addressed that court 
very often with such sort of language as 
no gentleman ought to use. As the hon. 
proprietor was likely to be one hundred 
miles distant when the next discussion 
came on, he (Mr. Elphinstone) ealled on 
him to bring forward his charges against 
the directors, at the present moment, and 
they should he immediately refuted. No 
gentleman behind the bar would interrupt 
him while he spoke. Let him, therefore, 
state his charges, for he had told the court, 
that circumstances had come to his know- 
ledge discreditable to the directors. He 
was very fond of making such observations 
— and whether he spoke nonsense or sense, 
he was constantly throwing abuse on gen- 
tleincii who were undeserving of it. In 
the fate of the court he challenged the 
hon. pioprietor to bring forward his 
charges in a fair and manly way, instead 
of dealing in hints and Insinuations.— 
(Hear ! hear !J 

Mr. PattisoH said, he really must beg 
leave to call to the recollection of his hon. 
friend, that all that had been stated by 
the hon. proprietor, was neither worthy 
of notice nor reply. It was such a farrago 
of irrelevant aud unconnected matter, that 
the proprietary were disgraced in listening 
to it. The only consolation he had was, 
that the hon. proprietor had passed a sen- 
tence of rustication on himself, and he 
sincerely hoped it would be a long one, 
unless he altered his mode of addressing 
the court (a laugh). He felt a personal 
respect for the hon. proprietor, but he 
could not consider the desultory observa- 
tions, with which he so frequently took 
up the time of the court, as consistent 
with the decorum of a deliberate assenw 
biy, or with the correct transaction of thdf 
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important affairs. Having said so much, 
he^uid now advert to the proceeding of 
the learned gentleman (Mr. Jackson) who 
had stated his intention of opposing the 
appointment of an additional Oriental 
professor. Let him be as succesful as he 
could imagine — let him and the lion, pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume,) whom he supported, 
^nceive, in the exuberance of their fancy, 
that they had fully succeeded, and were 
about to take down, stone by stone, the 
edifice at Haileybury — still, before they 
could do this, sometime must el.ipsc. 
They must apply to parliament to do away 
that institution which the legislature had 
considered good. Parliament had declared, 
that, without its permission, the college 
sliould not be annulled ; and before that 
pertnission could be obtained, some months 
would probably pass away. In the mean 
time the college at Haileybury suffered, 
being left destitute of the necessary pro- 
fessors. He, therefore, deprecated the 
measure of putting down this appoint- 
ment ; and he hoped the good sense of the 
gentlemen he had alluded to, would induce 
them to withdraw their opposition, al- 
though the course they took on a former 
day did not lead him to admire their good 
sense on that occasion, or to expect much 
from it now. Their conduct, at that 
time, he thought was opposed to good 
sense, llie young men whom they had 
so severely censured were, by their inflam- 
mable harangues, more likely to be diiven 
into acts of insubordination, than any 
tiling else. The appointment of this pro- 
fessor being an isolated object, they might 
throw down the college after it had been 
eflfected, and of course the professorship 
must fall with it. But, at present, a pro- 
fessor was wanted ; and he hoped, wliile 
the institution was suffered to exist, the 
necessary teachers would not be withheld 
from k—( ffet/fy hear !) 

Mx.Hume said, he was sure the court 
must have heard, with the utmost aston- 
ishment, what had fallen fiom the hon. 
director, who, in calling another to order, 
bad not himself set any great example of 
regulai’ity. He certainly had not the 
ability of the hon. gentleman ; but if some 
of them spoke nonsense, and others half 
sense, it was a misfortune rather than a 
crime, and ought not to receive such a 
check as the hon, gentleman was pleased 
to bestow on it. Now although two wor- 
thy members, within the bar, had called 
his hon, friend (Mr. Lowndes) to order, 
he would venture to say, that he was not 
out of order the time. The question 
was DOW precisely as it was on the first 
tlay. It was to be considered as if it had 
never been before the court j and, there- 
fore, his hon. friend had a right to trea^ 
it generally. But it was said, “ You must 
oonfiae yourself to the dry question before 
Mie opuri,** That oonli not be done j it 


was too nearly connected with the general 
merits of the case j and, therefore, hif 
hon. friend was regular in the course he 
had adopted. The argument was, why 
should you do that to-da>, which you may 
be called on to undo to-morrow ? He 
strongly deprecated the idea of gentlemen 
rising to call proprietors to order, when 
they Were strictly regular. Hd considered 
the present as a question on the propriety 
of an appointment, which embraced this 
consideration : — “ Shall 1 consent to in- 
cur an additional expense for thisestablish- 
ment, when I do not know howlong it may 
be suffered to exist — when I cannot tell but 
it may be found necessary to abolish it V* 
Though, in the idea of the hon. director, 
his hon. friend might not have so much 
good sense as others, still, as a proprietor, 
decency of language was due to him ; and 
he could not look upon the repeated at- 
tacks that were made on him consist- 
ent with fairness and candour. 

Mr. Lowndes said, after the personal 
attack that had been made on him, it was 
necessary that he should vindicate him- 
self. The hon. director challenged him 
to state the circumstances which had come 
to his knowledge. His honour was per- 
haps, too much concerned to disclose 
what he knew. But, if the hon. gentle- 
man provoked him to if, perhaps he 
might say something wbicli would shew, 
that he had had a peep behind the curtain 
as well a.s others. He had heard a cir- 
cumstance veiy honourable to the gentle- 
man who sat near him (Mr. Stewart) ; 
for, it was owing to his ideas of justice, 
that some young men were sent out to 
India, who were not intended, by another 
quarter, to be sent there. No person had 
a higher sense of the merits of some of 
the young men than he had. He knew 
Mr. Buigc.ss, a great oriental scholar, 
who was now in India. He had been at 
Haileybury, ‘but he received the elements, 
the rudiments of his oriental learning, at 
Manchester. Before he went to the col- 
lege, he was considered a great proficient 
in oriental literature. When lie was 
charged with making accusations th|it he 
could not prove, he would assert, in the 
faces of the directors, that he never had 
made a charge which he could not sub- 
stantiate. He never trifled with the feeW 
ing.s or the character of any man. He 
must be permitted to say, that he had 
now a thousand times a higher respect 
for the court of director.s than he had 
when he first became a proprietor j for, 
he believed, (whether the change was ef- 
fected by the exertions of few or of many, 
he knew not), that the directors were now 
a more pure body of men than they were 
fifteen years ago. He thought, in order 
to keep them pure, the best mode was, 
to have some sturdy characters in that 
court, who, like himself, would state 
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tbtii: opinions boldly. It was the mis- 
|brti|ue of buman nature that men cor- 
rupted each other. Individually they 
were very good—bur, wlieu they came in 
contact, they corrupterl oae another, and 
against corruption every elFort should be 
directed. Reform was now the general 
subject of conversation— and, when peo- 
ple talked about it, he would say, that 
the two houses of parliament were too 
good and pure, considering the corrupt 
state of the country, 'fliose reformers 
ought to begin with the electors^ and not 
with the elected. After saying what he 
had done, it was clear that he bore no 
malice against the directois. He stood 
there an independent and honourable 
mau— and, whenever the directors did 
wrong he would tell them of it, hut, 
wliere praise was their due, he would be 
ready to give it to them. 

The hon. jy. F. Elphimtone said, he 
must repeat, what h(‘ had before advanced, 
that the hon. pr(»prietor had made a gross 
accusation against the gentlemen l>eliind 
tile bar, which he ought to stale iu direct 
terms. He would not retract what he had 
said. He challenged the hon. proprietor 
to specify his charge, conscious that it 
would meet an instant refutation. Such 
▼ague assertiuns might look very well on 
paper, hut they ouglit not to be toleialed 
in that court. He talked of Mug an ho- 
nourable man. He (Mr. Klphinstone) did 
not doubt the fact — but as an honourable 
man, it was Ids duty to stand forward, 
and si)eak without reservation. 

Mr. P. Moore siiiil, theie w.is hut one 
question before the court; and iL.tt 
whether the institution at Haile}Imiy 
should Imj rendered elllcieiit, wliile il w.i'i 
inexistence? He knew ol no otlici quv.'^- 
tiou at present under eoiisidcralion. Hn- 
til this institution vvereretoiined, inHimo 
way or other, he for one, would conleml, 
that it ought to Ik* mn<le as elllcieiit as it 
possibly could. When it was found- 
ed, he thought badly of it ; and he had 
learned nothing since, that could iinlnc** 
him to alter liis oiduioii. Should an ap- 
plication be made to pailiamciit for doing 
it away, lie slioukl be found in liis place, 
and he w'ouUl then state what had been 
done w’ltliont the aid of that college — 
what had been acliieved before it existed. 
In tlie mean lime, however, hecoiuvi\cd 
that the eslablisliment should not be al- 
lowed to sulfer by withholding from it the 
necessary professors. 

Mr. D'oi'on was extremely glad that 
the question had been placetl in .so nar- 
row a compass. The matter for consider- 
ation was— “ are you to .appoint a new 
professor to this college ?” The only doubt 
was,’ whether it would be wise to com- 
plete the appointment now*, or to suspend 
it for a time, until the general question 
Was considered, it being understood that 


investigation was ubsolatHy necessary. 
He was ready to declare, that unless tbe 
court of directors and of proprietors were, 
in their judgments, convinced that the 
kind of education dispensed at this col- 
lege was best calculated to fit the young 
men for taking situations in India— un« 
less a thorough conviction was enteatain- 
cd that this iustitutioii Jed to that end— 
the impression on his mind wa.‘>, that he 
hoped he should live to sec the whole es- 
tablishment done away. If, in the early 
stage of life at which those youths went 
to tiiis college, they could not be compel- 
led to submit to due suliordmation, they 
must be very unfit persons to take respon- 
•sible situations in India, and to command 
others. As a reqiii.sition (which he had 
consented to sign) would s[»eedily be pre- 
senleil, fur calling a sjiecial court to consi- 
der the general qiicstiou, lie would not now 
go into it; blithe would reeotniiiciui to an 
lion, gentleman in the intei mediate space 
(JVIr. Fattisoii) not to use such language,, 
in futmc, as he had that day indulged in. 
Tliongli that hon. director might think an 
individual did not speak sense, yet it ill 
became him to hold .such a dictatorial 
tone in that court. If it had been usetl to 
him (Mr. Dixon) he would not have 
thrown himself on the protection of the 
court. He could have defended himself, 
with his own resources, little m they 
might he deemed. Hetiusted the hon. 
proprii ior would never make use of such 
iangiiage again. 

Mr. Pvttison said, he would not be in- 
limid.ifed from doing what he conceived 
lo he hi., diuj, lioiii any fear of the ta- 
lents that weie opposed to him. He 
unuld not abstain fiom speaking his 
.seiiiimeiits, when the peace and good or- 
der of the proprietary were disturljed by 
speeches wliolly irrelevant to the question 
hefoie them. If, howevei, he had said 
any thing uncivil or discourteous to hi.s 
hon. friend (for .so he took the liberty of 
calling him) he regretted it ; but, he was 
hurried into .some vvarmtli, becaiwe his 
hon. friend did .sometimes break in, very 
nnw.irrantably, on the time of the pro- 
prietors. He was ready to apologi.se to 
his hoii. friend, it he hail .said any thing 
ofl'cn.sive — but he could not avoid obsen*- 
iug, that it icquiied very great patience, 
to mark, iu silence', tlie irrelevant matter 
whicli he so often introduced, by which 
the time of the court wa.s cou.suined, aud 
it.s husines,s retarded. If he had made 
use of improper expres.sions, he was aor- 
ly for it, and ceitaiuly did^ot mean it.*»- 
(lleor ! hear !j 

Mr. S. Di£on said, he alluded to what 
had fallen from the lion, director with re- 
ference to the hon. gentlemen (Messrs. 
iiOme and Jackson) who sat near him. 

Mr. Pattisan . — “ With respect to the 
obsemtion alluded 1 onswieiv IbAt ^ 
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4i(l «ay I appealed to the good sense of the 
tm) hon. gentlemen to withdraw their op- 
position ; and, when t mentioned good 
fliense, I obieired that their conduct at 
the last court did not warrant me in ex- 
pecting much from it, on this occasion. 
1 8tat^ my reasons for making this ob- 
servation. It was, because I thought the 
two inflammatory speeches of the hon. 
gentlemen had occasioned much mischief 
in society ; I think so still, and therefore 
1 will not retract the expression, which 
referred only to one particular act, and 
(lid not go to impugn their general good 
.«ense, which would have been ridiculous. 

I am aware that they possess good sense 
—but strength ill applied is worse than 
weakness, because it always produces evil 
consequences.” 

Mr. Lowndes said, his being frequently 
out of order, formerly, arose from the cir- 
cumstance of their having two of the 
most partial chairmen that ever presided 
in that or any other assembly. The pre- 
sent Chairman he was proud to say, was 
one of the most impartial he ever met 
with. One of the individuals to whose 
partiality he liad alluded, when these pro- 
prietors got up, one after the other, would 
single out the last, because the others 
were obnoxious to- him — and he would 
cry out to him (Mr. Lowndes) when he 
was claiming his right to speak, 8ir, 
you are out of order,” It struck him, 
that this Chairman's eye-sight was of a 
curious nature, and, therefore, he ob- 
served to him, “ If you cannot see me, 
you shall hear mt.— (Laughter. 
voice is very loud, and you cannot easily 
mistake it for that of another person.” 
When persons got up, and told him that 
he was always talking nonsense, he could 
assure them that their conduct should 
have no effect on him. He did not choose 
to be put down in that manner. If gen- 
tlemen stood forward, whom he consider- 
ed to possess far greater abilities than 
himself, he chearfully gave way to them; 
but that was nat a reason why he should 
not afterwards speak to the question. The 
hon. director (Mr. Pattison) had acted to- 
wards him in a very polite and gentle- 
inanly manner, and he gave him full cre- 
dit for the urbanity of his behaviour. 
With respect to the charge of being out 
of order, that error was often occasioned 
by the partiality which was. shewn to par- 
ticular individuals. The gentlemen be- 
hind the bar knew very well those who 
were willing to speak in their favour, and 
those who weretlikely to oppose them— 
aud a partial Chairman would say, when 
he saw one of the former about to ad- 
dress the court — “ 0 here is a friend, he 
will say something pleasant to me — he 
will flatter my vanity*^ie will lay his 
commendations op with a trowel, an inch 
Asiatic No. 14. 


thick<->by all means let him proceed !” 
But, if a gentleman who professed dif- 
ferent sentiments arose, the observation 
would be, “ this fellow will annoy me 
with some of his hard rubs, therefore I 
won't see him!” Such conduct however, 
should never deter him from speaking 
the truth, although it might be unplea- 
sant to those to whom it was directed. 
What was said of kings and priuces, that 
they never heard the voice of truth, and 
became despots in consequence, would 
equally apply to corporate bodies. If 
the latter were never coiTected by tlie 
voice of truth — if they were suffered to 
proceed, just as they pleased, without 
check or control — good God, what cor- 
rupt bodies they would be ! He was hap- 
py to say that the Company had been 
mending from year to year — but there 
was still great room for improvement. 
They were better now than they were fifty 
years ago— but it was in their power to 
become better still. When the question 
of the renewal of the charter was agi- 
tated, he stood forward, and defended 
the East India Company— because both 
the directors and proprietors laboured 
under the unjust censure of a great por- 
tion of society. But, he would venture 
to say, looking to the pure administra- 
tion of justice in their eastern territories 
—considering the admirable manner in 
which they governed sixty millions of peo- 
ple — that, although something improper 
might have occurred at Hertford College, 
still there were fewer abuses committed 
by the Company, than by any corporate 
body, of similar magnitude, that existed 
now, or he believed, ever did exist. He, 
however, wished to place them^ beyond 
the reach of censure — he wished ito make 
them perfectly pure — as pure as the chrys- 
tal stream, unpolluted by any sediment 
of corruption. In doing this, he was not 
actuated by any hope of individual ad* 
vantage. The only reward he hop^i fbr, 
the only title he aspired to, was to be 
considered an honest and independent man, 

. The Chairman.—** As other business 
is, 1 understand, to be introdneed by cer- 
tain proprietors, if will perhaps be pro- 
per to put an end ta the present discus- 
sion ; for that purpose, 1 shall proceed to 
take the sense of the court on the reso* 
lution.” 

The question was then put in the usual 
form, and carried in the i^ffirmative, 

Mr. R. Jackson then moved «* that the 
resolution of the general court, held on 
the 28th of Feb. 1805, "be now read.” 

'fhe resolution was read by the clerk as 
follows 

“ At a general court, held on Thurs^ 
day the 28th February 1805. 

** Resolved, that this court doth highly 
approve of an establishment in thif. coiul* 
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try for the education of youth designed 
for the CojDipany's civil service in India, 
and promises itself the happiest conse- 
quences from a system which instead of 
sending out writel*B to India at too tender 
an age to admit of fixed or settled princi- 
ples, proposes previously to perfect them 
as much as possible in classical and libe- 
ral learning, and thoroughly to ground 
them in the religion, the constitution, and 
the laws of their country, so that when 
called upon to administer tlieir functions 
abroad, they may be mindful of the high 
moral obligations under whicli they act, 
and of the maxims of the Britisli govern- 
ment, whose character for justice, free- 
dom, and benevolence, they will feel it 
their duty and their pride to support." 

Mr. Ji. Jackson then said, his hon. 
friends had 8uggc^ted to him, as this bu- 
siness ought to be discussed in the most 
dispassionate manner, and, as every pos- 
aible means of giving due notice tu the 
propnetors ouuht to be resorted to, that 
the most agiveublc mode of proceeding 
would be, to call a special general court, 
in tlie requisition signed for which pur- 
pose, the exact proposition the proprie- 
tors would be requested to support, should 
be propounded. As far as respected him- 
self, ami other gentlemen then in court, 
he would take the liberty of again read- 
ing what he meant to propose. If the 
gentlemen behind the bat* were placed in 
a situation to convene the court, they 
would, he conceived, admit the necessity 
of sending forth the proposition to the 
proprietors at large, in order that tliey 
might judge of the matter fully. The 
proprietors had now heard the resolution 
oome to, by the general court, in February 
1805 \ and he was sure, after liearing it 
read, they could not suppose, (to use the 
ebarse phraseology of some of. the advo- 
cates of the college) that the gentlemen 
who felt it their duty to agitate this 
queftiof), wished to contract the system 
of education Perhaps that was not the 
place to notice sueh obscj-valions; — but 
he wished it to be generally and distinct- 
ly known, that he ands his hon. friends, 
though they would not wink at the abuse 
which existed in the college, were not 
anxious, as had been asserted, to treat 
the students as mere children ; and to 
send them, smarting from the application 
of the rod, to hold situations of high 
trust and great responsibility in India. 
He wished the resolution to be read, that 
it might be re-echoed throughout .the 
country— -and that it might clearly appear, 
ft*Oui the present day, that they desired 
to have the young gentlemen elegantly 
and efficiently educated! Having said 
thus much on the charge A^adc against 
him and his hon. friends, ho ‘should ndw 
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meant to submit to them on a future 
day, 

[Here Mr. Jackson read the resolution 
which he had laid before the court in the 
early part of the debate.] 

In edntinuation, the learned gentleman 
observed, that, let this question come on 
to be discussed when it might, he perceiv- 
ed, amongst the other difficulties and em- 
barras.snients he would liave to encounter, 
there would be that of coming up to the 
standanl of his hon. friend’s (Mr. Patti- 
son’s) idea of ability and good sense. He 
would, however, make the best atonement 
he could fur his deficiency in those quali- 
ties, by narrating to the court nothing but 
prinripal fact.s, extracted from their own 
records. He would begin with the prin- 
ciples of that enlightened statesman, the 
Marquis Wellesley — he would point out 
what that noble marquis had considered 
necessary in the formation of a college- 
lie would quote the sentiments of the court 
of directors themselves, who removed the 
establishment at Calcutta, because it was 
on too great a scale~he would shew, step 
by step, that, in proportion as the execu- 
tive body had departed from their own re- 
corded ideas of what was fit and proper in 
forming an institution for the education of 
their young servants, they had failed in 
producing tlie beneficial rc.sults that werb 
to be expected. He pledged himself to 
state nothing but simple facts, which, he 
hoped, w'ould make some amends for the 
want of that ability, with which, now and 
then, he and others were reproached. 

The Chavman , — “ I think, Under all 
the circumstances of the case, the most 
suitable mode of proceeding will be, for the 
learned gentleman to make his application 
to tlie court of directors in the usual way, 

I mean by a requisition, signed by nine pro- 
jirietors, when he shall have digested, 
with his particular friends, the precise na- 
ture of the motion lie intends to submit 
to the court. This, I think, will be the 
most ailvisable course, for two reasons 
First, because it accords with the regular 
course of proceeding adopted here— .and 
secondly, on account Of the feelings enter- 
tained by the court of directors; for, 1 
lielieve, from my knowledge of the senti- 
ments entertained by gentlemen behind the 
bar, on the subject of this college, that it 
is very generally conceived by them tliat 
the interference of the proprietors can do 
no good— but may possibly produce evil 
consequences. Many beneficial altera- 
tions have been made in the government 
of the college— the infomration respecting 
it has lately been most satisfactory— 4^ar« 
tcrly visits are regularly paid— 'and month- 
ly reports of a minute and detailed nature, 
are constantly received. We have every 
reason to believe that the college is going 
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l,een pro?idea } impfessctl wilh that feeli 
iog, we are of opjakHi*^ that die agiu^tion 
of this queMiott >^ouklhO » great dealo^ 

mischief.” ^ . 

Mr. S., Di.von said, this subject was 
matter of very great interest to the pa- 
rents and fricntjs of the young gentlemen, 
and ought to be taken upcooUyaud dispaa- 
sionately. In bringing it forwm-d, it was 
evident that his learned friend did not 
mean to give offence to any individual 
director, or to the general body. It was 
a most important questiou, and he ap- 
proved of tlie proposition of his learned 
friend, to refer its consideration to the 
court of directors. He roncurrod in the 
Hcutiinent of the hon. Chairman, that the 
most proper mode of proceeding would be 
by reciuisition. 

Mr. JL Jackson assented to the sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. Stcu'arty one of the professors of 
Heitford College, said, he rose merely to 
ex|»re8s a hope, as the procet'diiigs of the 
college had ever been open to tlie most 
minute inquiry and consideration — as the 
reports were always made in the dertrest 
manner— tliat no opposition would be 
made to the fullest investigation on the 
present occasion. He wished tor nothing 
so much— having no doubts or fears of 
the result. » 

Mr. Hume said, as he understood that 
his learned friend waived the coiisidera- 
linn of the question for the present, in- 
tending to call the attention of the court 
to it at a future tiinc) and as the gentle- 
man wlu) had last s])oken, whom lie had 
never seen before, but who appeared to 
be connected with the college, had stated, 
that all the proceedings relative to the in- 
stituflott were open to the proprietors, he 
should now endeavour to bring tliat fact 
to tlie proof. He held in his hand a res.olu- 
lion, which, if agreed to, would place the 
proprietors in a situation to coiisider the 
question in its fullest extent. I^Iaviiig 
heard it said, that the proprietors were 
in possession of all the facts necessary to 
enable them to come to a cleitt, fair, and 
candid decision,, he begged leave to dissent 
from that statement; and, to use a home- 
ly phrase, as he had never minced the 
matter, as he had never concealed his 
opinion, to contend, that the proprietors 
were ignorant ) of the proceedings in this 
case. In consequence of the challenge 
that had just been given, he would tell 
the hon. gentleman (.Mr. Stewart) that he 
(Mr. Hume) vys, in common lie believed 
with the propfnetors at large, ignoitmt of 
the great facts of* the case. The repofts 
sent by the college council to the court pf 
directors were not before the proprietors. 
His learned friend (Mr. R. Jackson), by 
the resolution which he moved in 1808 , 
provided tliat a report of the progress of 
the students shoidd be submitted to the 


hoUrt dnnually. But that report did not 
constitute one>tentb. pf.the •proceedings, 
by a reference to which, the institution 
must stand or fail. He was surprised 
when he heard tlie establishment defend- 
ed, not on the evidence to be found in the 
documents relative to the college, but by 
,a recurrence to what had taken' place 
abroad. That was the line of argument 
adopted, in opposition to the facts stated 
in the court, with respect to what had 
taken place at the college. If there were 
no truth in the assertions, the court of di- 
rectors could easily get rid of the matter 
by a reference to the reports of the C(^ 
Icge council, instead of defending the 
cause of the college by appealing to the 
authorities abroad. His motion, Which 
would call on the court for the produc- 
tion of a great variety of docmriciits, was 
couched in the following words — 

“ That there be laid before this court, 
copies of all reports from the college 
“ council to the college committee ofdirec- 
tors; and of al I coramuuicatirnis between 
* ‘ them relative to f he coJlege,aml of all com- 
“ miunVations between the court of direC- 
“ tois and tlie college council and college 
“ committee, togethertci/A all proceedings 
“ of the court of dit'ectors reJative to the 
“ college : and al^io copies of all rommuniy 
‘‘ cations between eht‘ board of control 
and the court of directors, respecting 
the.Collegcof Halleybury, since the 28th 
“ of February, lb05 ■ > 

In alluding to that part of the motion 
vi'hich called for the production “o/ aU 
the proceedings of the court of directors/^ 
relative to the college ” Mr, Hume ob- 
served, that he had introduced this paiy 
ticular passage, in justice to the directocs 
themselves, because a paragraph had ap- 
peared, written by one of the professors 
of the college, in which it was stated, 
that the executive body had taken the 
examination 6f the students concerned in 
the late riots, (^ wiiich were a disgrace 
to all persons in the college^ aftd to every 
individual who could tolerate^ sudi pro- 
ceedings,*’) into thcii^ own lands, and had 
reversed the sentence of expulsion with 
which some of tliose misguided young 
men had been visited. As this statement 
had appeared in the public papers, and 
had been strongly commented on, he coti- 
ceivtMl that i.iey ought to receive cortreOt 
information on the subject. It the court 
of directors bad taken from the proper 
authorities (Ir- iudgment of the c?iscs ot 

• This 18 the niotvoa ns c .*lly proposed j it 
was, in the coprsc of tlu • oe, amended, by 
oinbting that part which culU it lor the production 
of “ all comnpumomons the college, 

between the Board of Conao! inl the Court of .Di- 
rectoi's’*;— by circumBCiihing iti *'i’<*ration to tn« 
Ist of January, 1814,*' anti bv p'. iiing In thehSUd 5 
of the court of dircctora a ib.tictionary power to 
grant only such of the docun\« nts respecting the 
college “ as they might think expwent Tot the 
information of the proprietor*,^ 
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those young men, against the established 
laws of the college, did it not demand in- 
vestigation ? It was decided, that all 
those youths, he believed twenty^ne in 
number, should be sent out to India, not- 
tvithstanding the gross breach of the col- 
lege laws. For ought he knew, there 
might have been twenty others treated 
in the like manner. In the late disturb- 
ances, perhaps young men who had fallen 
under the displeasure of some of the pro- 
fessors, had received a similar indulgence 
—and, as one proceeding had been brought 
before the public, he should be glad if the 
whole of them were made known. In 
every thing he had done, with respect to 
this college, he acted as a sincere friend 
to education. As he had stated on a 
former day, he owed every thing to edu- 
cation. He therefore well knew its value 
^and no man was more ready to support 
and extend it. His opposition was not 
directed against the appointment of a 
professor, or against a grant of ,5 or if 600, 
if it were necessary— but he could not 
suffer an expense to be incurred, when no 
benefit was likely to accrue from it. He, 
tl^refore, hoped that no dissenting voice 
would be heal’d on this occasion, but that 
idl the proceedings connected with the 
college, would be laid before them by 
general consent. He thought it was ab- 
aolutely necessary that those documents 
should be produced, if the affairs of the 
establishment were at all taken into con- 
iideration. They had been told, that 
only ten years had elapsed since the col- 
lege was founded— that so short a period 
was not sufficient to enable them to form 
a proper judgment of its utility — and that 
a trial of ten years more ought to be af- 
forded. He differed entirely from such a 
sentiment. If, after ten years fair trial, 
the establishment \xiis found to produce 
no beneficial consequences, the fact was 
ooDclusive against it. He denied that any 
party was found in that court gainst the 
colle^. Let those who asserted this, 
look to the proceedings of the 25th of 
February 1809, and mark how cordially 
the proprietors seconded the resolution of 
the court of directors — let them look to 
the years 1808, 9, and 10, and, instead of 
hostility being manifested against the es- 
tablishment, it would be seen that they 
had given it their warmest support. He 
was sorry that he had not the resolution 
moved by his learned friend (Mr. K. Jack- 
son) which would place this statement 
beyond doubt or dispute. Every one of 
their proceedings shewed, that they felt 
no indispositioti to extend education as 
far as possible, although they now opposed 
this coUege, where, it appeared, vice, and 
hot learning, was cultivated. The pro- 
prietors could not be blamed for having 
nooecessarily taken notice of the affairs 
of the institution; the college had, in 


fact, obtruded itself bn the attention of 
the public, in consequence of the miscon- 
duct of mme of those who were connected 
with it. He gave no credit whatever to 
the assertion that the country gentlemen, 
in the neighbourhood of Hertford, were 
leagued against the college. Ibcould not be 
be imagined, that the independent country 
gentlemen, the pride and glory of England, 
could enter into such a combination, if, on 
examination, it was found that the reform, 
which had taken place, had answered 
every end, and that the establishment 
stood on the high and honourable ground 
befitting such an institution, he could 
have no objection to its continuance; 
but, if it were found wanting in the ba- 
lance, its power to do mischief ought to 
be provided against. In justice to the 
directors, and to the proprietors, who 
defrayed the expense of the college, the 
fullest information ought to lie sub- 
mitted to them. He could not, as a pro- 
prietor, bear to hear it stated, as had 
been done in a recent publication, that 
they who paid for the institution, ought 
not to know what was going on. This 
was strange language to use to those who 
supported the institution. He might be 
told, that ladies (many of whom were 
proprietors) were incapable of forming a 
judgment on such a subject. He did not 
coincide in this observation— he had a 
higher idea of the mental powers of the 
fair sex— and he thought that such an 
assertion, when thrown out by any pro- 
fessor, ought not to be permitted to pass 
unnoticed. In order to enable the pro- 
prietors to come to a fair determination, 
all the correspondence relative to the col- 
lege ought to be submitted to them— and, 
with that view, he should hand up the 
motion which he bad framed on the sub- 
ject, If any verbal alteration were ne- 
cessary, it could be immediately made. 
Should it be thought to comprise too 
much, he was ready to contract it ; or, if 
it was proper that any thing should be 
added to it, in order to put the court fully 
in possession of the question, he would 
willingly insert it, ITie utmost extent of 
information ouglit to be afforded— for 
this was not a question between the di- 
rectors and the proprietors, but between 
the Company and the public. 

Mr. Lowndes seconded the motion. 
He begged leave to suggest an alteration. 
When he called for his dividends, he used 
the word ally though he only received 
one ; and he wished the t^ords “ all the 
papers** to be introduced in the motion. 
The word all was very comprehensive.— 
(A laugh.) 

Mr. Hume — **The motion embraces 
all the papers.’* 

The motion was then read by the clerk, 
in the regular form, as it had previously 
beeo stated to the eourt by Mr* Humci) 
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Chairman^** I beg leave to state 
to the court of proprietors what has been 
done in conformity with their resolution 
of the 7th of April, 1809, which resolu- 
tion shall he first read/* (The resolu- 
tion set forth, that, at least once in every 
year, there should be laid before the 
court of proprietors, a report, specifying 
the number of youths In the college, their 
proficiency in literature, their general 
induct, the expense of the institution, 
&c.) Once in the year — (continued 
the Chairman) — I think in the month of 
September in each year, an account is 
laid before the general court, conformably 
with tliis resolution. But the motion in- 
troduced by the hon. proprietor, contains 
a great deal more than the resolution of 
1809 contemplated — and a great deal, 
which, I submit to the court, it would be 
improper to communicate. Beside the 
annual reports, monthly reports are also 
made. The latter describe the conduct of 
every individual in the college, in order 
that the parents and friends of the stu- 
dents should be acquainted with their be- 
haviour ; and that, if any thing appeared 
amiss, it might be corrected, so as to pro- 
duce those habits of order and morality 
which we are >all so anxious should dis- 
tinguish the young gentlemen. Now, if 
this motion should be carried, it will oc- 
casion a disclosure of those observations, 
which 1 consider purely confidential. It 
will also compel an exposure of other 
matters, which ought not to be laid be- 
fore the general body of proprietors, and 
never were intended to be submitted to 
them.— '(7/car I hear 0 I think, the ge- 
neral body will see, when their execu- 
tive devote so much time and pains to this 
bstitUtion, that they deserve tlieir confi- 
dence— and they will, I hope, refuse those 
papers, which, if laid before the court, 
would not produce a good effect, but must 
be attended with ^reat evil." 

Mr. Hume . — ** In order to prevent any 
Improper disclosure, I propose that it may 
be left to the discretion of the court i*f 
directors, to communicate as much oi 
these documents as they think can be 
done without interfeung with confiden- 
tial reports." 

Mr. R. Grant said, he did not use for 
the purpose of entering into file .iiseiij- 
«ion, but to state to the hon. gentleman, 
(Mr. Hume) that he had, in no respect or 
uegrec, misconceived tlie extent of the 
<*allenge given by the hon. proprietor, 
(Mr. Stewart^ he being also a professor 
of the college. The hon, proprietor 
courted every inquiry, however extensive, 
in whatever place, and before whatever 
tribunal. With respect to a passage to 
which the hon. gentleman had alluded, 
*od which was taken from a publication 
oiade by one of the professors, he had 
totftliy miifionceivediPj^if he thought that 
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the professor meant to object to any in- 
quiry, in that or any other court. What 
that rev. and celebrated gentleman had 
said was this, (and the hon. proprietorhim- 
selfcoincided in the correctness of the pro- 
position) that it was unfair to have partial 
statements relative to the college dragged 
piece-meal before the court, which could 
not be connected at the time, in the ab- 
sence of that evidence on which alone an 
impartial, conclusive, and just judgment 
could be formed. He, on tlie part of the 
college, with a perfect understanding of 
the feeling of that body, did, in the face 
of that court, and of the public, chal- 
lenge the most comprehensive inquiry. 
The question could not rest litre — it must, 
after what had occurred, be investigated 
in the fullest manner. He challenged the 
most rigid inquiiy — he hailed the result 
— for he could have no doubt of its na- 
ture ! I’he learned proprietor who intro- 
duced the discussion that day, had ab- 
stained from at all breaking in on that 
great and momentous question, which 
was one day to come before the court. 
He thought it proper to follow the learn- 
ed gentleman’s example, dissentihg from 
him, as he did, on every other part of the 
question. With respect to the time at 
Which the subject should be brought for- 
ward, he was perfectly easy. It was a 
matter of complete indifference to him, 
whether it should be discussed now, or 
hereafter, *But, if it were the sense of 
the proprietors that it should be taken 
into consideration at a future time, he 
acquiesced in that opinion. As, how- 
ever, the learned proprietor had stated, 
frankly and candidly, what would be the 
proposition he should lay before the court, 
jie (Mr. Grant) begged leave, without 
breaking in on the discussion, to state 
what course he would pursue, supposing, 
as he was led to suppose, that certafe 
charges wcmld be made against the insti- 
tution. In doing this, he did not mean to 
get at the case which the learned proprie- 
tor intended to bring before the court- 
hut he would state his case, in what, to 
use the languj^e of the law, might be 
considered a criminal charge against the 
college. He understood that several gene- 
ral charges were made against the insti- 
tution. First, a char(?c of grievous «- 
cesses, vices, and numoralities being 
prevalent in the imtiiuUon— not similar 
to those that pervaded other extended 
seminaries, and which, notwithstanding 
the utmost care, might creep in— but of 
that peculiar character which reflected 
disgrace on the professors— of that pecu- 
liar nature, which must remler it impera- 
tive on parents not to trust the morals ot 
their sons in such a contaminated society. 
He imdcrstood it would be stated, second- 
ly, that the institution had failed, even 
in a literary point of view— that it hiid 
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not redeemed |teel£ in that reepect-^but 
that its exfenee was worse than thrpwn 
away. Thirdly, he understood it would 
be contended) not that partial instances 
of insubordination had occurred (which, 
they knew other seminaries were liable 
to)-- but that, from beginning to end, the 
college exhibited a scene of so much tu- 
mult, riot, and disorder, as rendered it 
impossible that the purposes for which it 
had btoi founded could be carried into 
effect. 

The CAoiVmon.— “ Acting impartially, 
as I ought to do, I think the hon. pro- 
prietor is anticipating a discussion that 
will take place, with more praj>riety, 
when the subject is regularly brought foi- 
ward. He had, therefore, better favour 
us with his seiitipients on a future occa- 
sion,” 

Mr. A. Grants in continuation, observ- 
ed, that he only wished to shew his view 
of the case. It was more candid to the 
pre^rietors in general, and to the learned 
gentleman in particular, that he should 
^opt this course, and state his general 
feeling on the subject, rafher than take 
any person by surprise. He would not, 
at present, in the least degree, examine 
any of the grounds on which the charges 
proceeded. He would be content to say, 
and say only, with respect to the charges 
of vice and immorality, that, whenever 
such clmrges were made, as he had de- 
scribed, of greater excesses being com- 
mitted in this institution, than were 
known in other establishments, he would, 
on the part of the college, on the part of 
the professors, and on the part of the 
students, whose characters had been un- 
necessarily implicated in such charges, 
till proofs were adduced, give them a 
mostpolitive denial. With respect to a 
d^ciepqr in learning, he would deny that 
too; and, with resp^ to iiisubordina- 
tioQ, he would shew that it arose from 
causea lotaddy diifecent from those to 
which M‘had been attributed. This was 
the view he would take of the case, and 
he d(Hd>ted not but he should be able to 
shew, there was very little foundation for 
those charges. 

Mr.iim/icy said, it seemed to him ex- 
tremely material that the court should 
understand, as early as possible,, what 
proposition would be laid ^fore them re- 
specting this college ; and, on the other 
hand, tliouMlit that the explanation of 
his learned friend (Mr. tl. Grant) was 
equally important to be known. At pre- 
sent, nothing appeared to him more Wild 
or unsettled than the state this question 
stood in. A weightly accusation was 
about tohemadeagainst the college and the 
oQfBrC of directors, hut it was impossible 
for any gentleman, who was not in poses- 
akNtof the facts to which it related, to 
know, the precise nature of the charge. 


It was therefore necessary that those who 
attacked or defended the college, should 
state what proposition they meant to sup- 
port, and what they intended to deny. It 
was material thdt the learned gentleman 
who had given notice of a motion, who 
had spoken of serious disorders in the 
college, and who had thrown out an accu- 
sationagainst thecourt of directors, should 
state the dates of the different transac- 
tions. The college, it should be observed, 
had existed for mauy years ; and, at first, 
for the want of an efficient control, it was 
well known that disorders had taken 
place. From the mere want of due and 
necessary authority, the proper officers 
were not able to govern the young men as 
they did at present. Now ir the charges 
referred to the foi'mer .state of ti»e college 
— if they related to evils already corrected 
— lie thought the court of proprietors 
would feel it not to be very discreet in 
them to interfere either with the college 
or with the directors, who were the acting 
governors of it. If tlie college had latterly 
been going on well ; if proper subordina- 
tion had been preserved, he conceived they 
would do very wrong in entertaining a 
question which had no facts to support it* 
He was not fortunate enongh to be in the 
court when the subject was introduced, 
eollaterally, as it apjiearcd to him ; but 
be had read what appeared in the public 
papers, and he had perused the pamphlet 
written by one of the learned profes-sors. 
In that pamphlet he pledged himself to 
prove, that what had lately passed in the 
court, if it referred to recent transactions, 
wa.s founded iu gross ignorance or in 
wilful misrepresentation.” How, then, 
were they to come to the truth of the 
case, but by a fair Statement of facts, with 
their respective dates ? The deetss \\t 
considered most essential to the Hooper 
understanding of the subject. If the 
young men were, as they had been des- 
cribed, a nuisance to the neighbourhood, 
the sooner a reform was effected the 
better ; for as to* doing away with the 
institution, it was idle to talk of it. A 
proposition for abolishing the college 
would be like a motion for breaking up 
the Company, and putting an end to the 
British empire iti India. He .perfectly 
agreed to the propriety of the sentiment 
contained in the minute of the Marquit 
Wdlesley, tliat these 'young' meh .Who 
were sent out to govern India (for govern 
it they did), should receive an education 
of the highest order. Tj^at they wfere 
bonhd to give them such an education he 
had no doubt, if such an education could 
be acquired at the college, if it were going 
on prosperously and quietly, if order and 
morality wereobserv^, he conceivedthey 
would be attting most imprudently ^ 
agitate any question relative to it. If, on 
the other baud, there were any foundation 
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for the charge made i^ainst the college 
and its prpfessow. it was advisable that it 
should be brought before tbecourtae soon 
as possibl<i> I'lc was anxious fur the facts 
ou which the diarge rested. If they were 
new, it would be necessary to go into 
them ; but if tliey were old stale transac- 
tions, it would be highly inexpedient to 
notice them. 

Mr. R. Jackson observ'ed, that perhaps 
very few instances had ever occurred, 
where so many palpable mi-srepresenta- 
tions had been crowded into so small a 
compass, as in the pamphlet to which the 
learned gentleman had alluded. He ad- 
mitted that charges were made against 
the professors, and that inflammation ap- 
peared aniong.^t the students ; but that 
jnfl.iininatioij manifested itself against 
their own constituted authorities, who 
were treated with Imughtiness and con- 
tumely. He was happy that the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Grant) and the learned 
professor near him, ctmciirred with him 
and Ins lion, friends in thinking that the 
wliole affair of the college ougfit to be 
fully considered. He believed, when they 
weic examined into, that much would be 
(lisco\ered highly meritorious on the part 
of llm professors. But they ought, to re- 
collect (those who publish pamphlets 
on thesubject should particularly recollect) 
who were the persons from whom the 
censure emanated. He would presently 
call on the Chairman to state, whether 
that which was termed “ an invidious 
charge,” was not founded on a public do- 
cument 1 If it were not a public docu- 
ment, he was blamable inlaying it before 
the court. He alluded to the two reports 
from the college purporting to be 

drawn up by the college council, which it 
was inipossilile to read without coming to 
tliisconclusion, tliattlie establishment pre- 
sented a most extraordinary instance of 
iion-impjoveuient, and of the wilfiil per- 
version of every thing that should distin- 
guish a public institution. He and his 
hon. ft lends were not the libellers. They 
derived their infoimaiion from the college 
itself ; and he called on the Chairman to 
say, whether the paper he alluded to was, 
or was not, a public document? If it 
were, it disclosed the most shameful want 
of improvement in the pupils that could 
be imagined. Such an admission, after 
tl»e Company had put themselves to an 
expense of i 100,000, besides ^^16,000 
per annum for the support of the estab- 
lishment, was unparalleled in the history 
of scholastic institutions in this kingdom 
The second allegation (for there were only 
two, all the rest was fair inference) re- 
lated to the disorders which existed in the 
<X)Hege.- Would any man deny the alle- 
gation, thaf great, that sqriOus, that la- 
w^table insahordlnation ptwailed ? He 
aBeged) because the 
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recbrdu of the college sut^ the facf» 
that.ihwe was an utter want ofdladjpllne 
and improvement in the 'institution. 
Tliese were the auctions— 4h6 rest Was 
mattet of fair inference. The learned 
gentleman (Mr. Impey) observed, that If 
charges were inade, facts ought to be laid 
before the court, and transactions, *BUh 
their dates, should be fairly stated. 
His hon. friend (Mr. Hume) Acted 
precisely in this spirit, when he called 
for the documents mentioned in tne mo- 
tion now before the court. He Was happy 
to witness the frank and liberal manner, 
in which an inquiry into the state of the 
college, a measure so necessary to the ho- 
nour of all parties, had been clialleiiged 
by the two learned gentlemen — (Messrs. 
Grant and Stewart) ; and he hoped he 
should recognise some of that honourable 
pride, and lofty independence, Which be- 
longed to learning, and to professional 
eminence, in their opposing a steady re- 
sistance to any importunities by' which 
they might be assailed, and in their stre- 
nuous endeavours to procure the necessary 
examination. He had been accused of 
inconsistency ; but it did not follow, be- 
cause he went hand in hand with every 
man who contended, that they ought to 
give an enlarged education to their young 
servants — that they ought to ’ ornament 
and decorate every youth with the choicest 
gems of leaming^that, therefore, he 
might not, most consistently, differ ftrom 
those persons, as to the mode and manner 
of education, and as to the degree of ex* 
pense that should attend it.' He had a 
ri^ht to stand up in his place in that court, 
and say, in the name of weeping parents 
— “ we will carry our children to atify ex- 
tent of education the Company may pro- 
pose — we will give them all the know- 
ledge you require — but do not compel us, 
by sending tftem to this college, to be 
guilty of a moral immolation.’* Many of 
them thought, perhaps they thought erro- 
neously, that this would be the ease^but, 
even if they were in error, their' feeling* 
ought to be re.spected by the court, when 
they exclaimed — ** do not distteM and 
agonize ust During the two or three 
years probation of our sons, lay down 
whatever course of education you deem 
necessary. Insist on their being qualified 
to answer the oriental test, from Which 
you have departed, in order to Cbltitate 
general literature. They shall be in* 
strncted as you desire — but it will be un- 
der the eye of their parents. Sutely yon 
will not force us to send them to a place, 
where, at least, vice is familiarly talked 
of, to say nothing more — which Is hot 
exactly the case in our families, in which 
good order and mOfallty are oblse^ed> And 
where private tutors’ may give the ne- 
cessary Ibstruction.'* Buj^jose 'a gentle- 
znan in Scotland had procure# h'wrlter* 
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•hip,' would it be unfair, if, instead of 
•ending hia.son to Hertford college, he 
requested that. he might be allowed to 
edu^^ him at Edinburgh or Glasgow— 
or to provide private tutors for him in 
his own house ? 

Mr. Jmpey put it to his learned friend, 
whether, in the present state of the ques- 
tion, it was right to proceed in so ex- 
tended a line of argument ? 

Mr. B. Jackfton . — “ I quite submit to 
the propriety of my learned friend’s sug- 
gestion.” 

Mr. I ask for the dates of 

the disturbance^ and also fpr the period^ 
at which the conduct of the directors, 
now alluded to as reprehensible, took 
place 

Mr. R, Jackson said, w'hen he rose to 
address the court, he was conscious that 
two geutlepien, who preceded him, had 
committed a breach of the rule laid down 
for the. conduct of the discussion on the 
pj-esent occasion ; but, he had hardly let 
the reflection pass in his mind, before he 
fell into the same error himself, though 
certainly without intention. His learned 
friend asked for dates — and the resolu- 
tion before the court would produce them, 
and every other species of information, 
which his learned friend and the learned 
professor called for. 

Mr. Impey was anxiow that his learned 
friend should perfectljr understand him. 
It was alleged, that great disturbances 
had taken place in the college, and that 
the court of directors, in some particular 
instances, had behaved exceedingly ill 
with respect to the government of the 
institution— now, he wanted to know 
the dates of those commotions and of 
this misconduct, as grounds for the pro- 
duction of papers . 

Mr. R. Jackson said, in selecting the 
papers, care would be taken that dates 
were., not wanted.- His learned friend 
(Mr. Grant) and the learned professor, 
had very, honourably and candidly invited 
discussion. I’he former had most truly 
S£ud,that the question could not rest here. 
Gertainly it could not, it ought not to 
atop here. If his learned friend, there- 
fore, would name a day (that day fort- 
night for instance) he would be ready to 
bring the subject before the court. By 
that time, the whole of the proprietors 
would he in possession of what he meant 
to do ; and, in the same manly spirit with 
which his learned friend defied inquiry, 
he. (Mr. R. Jackson) challenged contro- 
versy — feeling, as his learned friend did, 
in his honourable mind, that examination 
was imperatively called for, if the college 
was to go on hereafter without opposi- 
tion,- (kntlemen being acquainted with 
the specific motion he meant to bring 
foi^ari would have fourteen days to con*, 
sidjsrof.itk * ^ 


After a short pause*— 

Mr. R, Grant saief^ that his reason fbr 
not answering “ yes” immediately to 
the proposal of the learned gentleman, 
was, because it was a matter of perfect 
indifference to him, whether the discussion 
came on, on that day, or on that day fort- 
night. He knew so well the ground l*e 
occupied, and the satisfactory manner in 
which he could meet the charges, that the 
period to be fixed for the debate was Im- 
material to him. He wished to know the 
specific motion for papers which the hon. 
proprietor had introduced. 

ITie Chairman.-^** There have been, 
on both sides, some aberrations from re- 
gularity, and I wish to bring the court to 
the question immediately before us, there- 
fore let the motion be again read.” 

Mr. Hume's motion was accordingly 
read by the clerk. 

Mr. Hume said, he had neglected to in- 
troduce one word in his motion, which 
appeared to him to be essential.. He could 
wish the motion to read thus “ college 
council, and principals." He had omit- 
ted to insert the last word, “ principals," 
but he understood that many of the re- 
ports, necessary to explain, and show the 
state in which the college was, came 
through them. 

Mr. Lowndes said, he could at once 
save the time and trouble of the court. 
He had discovered a certain cure for the 
evils which they wished to remedy, and 
which they all deplored. In future, let 
the writerships be given to the young 
men according tp their good conduct, and 
not the moment they entered the college. 
There lay the scat of the disease. The 
Company, in conferring those writerships 
immediately, did what was never before 
done by any corporate body — they re- 
warded persons who had not, by their 
good conduct, proved that they were 
worthy of favour. What could be ex- 
pected but insubordination, when they 
gave to youths, whose pulses beat at the 
rate of one hundred and twenty a minute, 
writerships worth ;f4000? Yes, the 
Company put £4000 in their pockets, 
and they became intoxicated with vanity. 

Here we are,” they exclaimed, “ on 
the point of going out to India. We are 
provided for, and may do what we 
please.” They conceived they were petty 
kings, and they looked with contempt on 
all who approached them. He did not 
know, until be went to the collie, that 
the writerships were givep them when 
they entered— and he could not suffl* 
ciently reprobate such a system. Young 
men went to Oxford and Cambridge, to 
procure fellowships and livings. But 
they received those rewards in conse- 
quence of their exemplary coiiductr<u^ 
their academic acquirements, They were 
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DOt compHniented with situations as soon 
at they becanie membcrti of the nniver* 
sity. Why should not the Company imi- 
tate the system adopted at these great 
seats of learning, and, instead of giving 
the young men writerships the moment 
they became students, make them wait a 
few years, and hold out this provision as 
au incentive to good conduct ? — (Crieg of 
qiiettiorif and coughing,) The hon. pro- 
prietor did not know whether this was 
meant for applause or disapprobatiou— 
but he would not occupy himself in beat- 
ing about the bush. They had been a 
lung time beating about the bush— but 
he had at length found the hare sitting, 
and he hoped the Company would profit 
by the discovery. As long as they gave 
away those writerships, without having 
any lusight into the conduct of those who 
received them, they were doing that 
which they ought not to do — they were 
bolding out temptations to misconduct, 
when the young men were assurftl that 
they would be sent out to India, whether 
they behaved well or ill. ft was most 
important that the proprietors should 
turu this point in their consideration — 
because the great evils of the college 
might easily be traced to it, 

Mr. Impry, to order. — He really wished 
that the hon. proprietor would not speak 
so much out of time, and so irrelevantly. 
There was a particular question before the 
court, on which his observations did uot 
bear in the remotest degree. 

Mr. Lowndes, {in a tone 0/ the utmost 
surprise) — bear on the question! 
With all due deference to the learned 
gentleman, they do bear on the question 
—but they bear orf a very tender part, 
and, thercfwe, are not relished behind 
the bar \'*— -(Laughter and coughing,) 

The Chairman.—** The hon. proprietor 
is completely misinformed on the subject 
he has introduced. The stay of the young 
men at Haileybury is a period of proba-' 
tion ; both the time aud aitainmeiits are 
specified. If they do not pass the test, 
they are not sent out to India at all j and 
V hen they are sent out, they are classed 
according to ilieir merits.” 

Mr. Lowndes. — “ That mu.st be a new 
regulation, for I heard<that the writer- 
sliip was given without any condition 
whatever.” 

Mr. Hums said, it was a matter of very 
great importauce that what had fidlen 
horn the hon. Chairman should be sub- 
stantiated. The proprietors aud the pub- 
lic were told, in 1812 , that writera were 
*eat out to India, who had uot completed 
their course at Hertford College. With 
respect to the insubordination which pre- 
ttied there, be could state, that, in the 
first years, two extensive riots bad 
and in the past year, a very 
dis»trous commotion had tahtn plaer. 
MaHq i/bur».wNo« 1%, 


Re had no wish to state these clrcum-* 
stances, having left It with the hon. Chair- 
man and the court of directors to select 
such documents as ap|)eared most likdy 
to elocidate the subject. He could give 
dates if lie were called upon— but, aa the 
court seemed anxious to entiiist the se- 
lection of documents to the executive 
budy, he would abstain from such a 
course. Before the question was put, be 
beggcid leave to state one circumstance 
that must come home to the feeliugs of 
every man, ami must shew that disorder 
and insubordination bad existed to an 
alarming extent* The learned professor 
who stood forward before the court, to ' 
defend the proceedings of the institution, 
had said, ** I am only astonished that the 
college has gone on at all !” These were 
the words given to the public, in a pamph- 
let, the day before yesterday ; and surely, 
after thh statement, those who saw the 
characters of the professors and of the 
institution at stake, could not refuse the 
most minute inquiry. He«bould be most 
happy, if, on investigation, the college 
was able to re-icue itself from the chargM 
brought against it. By inquiry alone 
could it be ascertained what was calum- 
nious assertion, and what was well- 
founded statement. For his part, he 
sought for nothing but cool and dispae- 
sionate consideration. He was anxioui 
for an inquiry founded on facts, aud on 
nothing but facts. To them he would 
apply himself— and by them he pledged 
hiui-self to stand or fail. 

Mr. Bosanqaet thought it was essential 
that the court should uot labour under a 
misunderstanding (and it was a very 
common one) with respect to persons be- 
ing sent out to India, wlio were not duly 
qualified. He would put this point beyond 
all question, and beyond all doubt, hy 
reading the clause relating to this subject, 
ill the last act of parliament ; when be 
had done this, it would appear that the 
hon. proprietor, wlio introduced, the 
topic, was not correct in his statement, 
Tim ciau.se (the 156th) in the act of 1813, 
was as follows: — “ And be it further 
enacted, that it shall not be lawful for 
the said court of directors to nominate; 
appoint. Of send, to the presidencies of 
Fort Williiini, Fort St. George, or Bom- 
bay, any person in the capacity of a 
writer, unless such person shall have 
been duly entered at such colle|[e, and 
have resided there four terms, aco^ihg 
to the rules and regulations thereof ; and 
shall also produce to the said court of di- 
rectors, a certificate, under the hand of 
the principal of the said college, teetify>» 
ing that he has, for the space* of four 
terms, been a member of, and duly coiu 
formed himself, to, the rules pod regular 
tions of the said college.*^ Beyond thif) 
(continued Mr. Bosanqust) there wii* in 
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t)ie statutes enacted for the goverument 
this college, a clause, which was as bind- 
ing as law, because it had received the 
a^robation of the board of commis- 
sioners. H was this, that the professors 
should not be under the necessity of 
granting this certificate, unless they felt 
that it was reasouable and proper : Mr. 
Bosanquet, after a moment’s consultation 
with one of his brother directors, said he 
begged leave to correct himself. He did 
not wish to mislead the court on this oc- 
casion, and, he understood, there was no 
provision iu the cpllege statutes, on the 
point he had last mentioned. But, he 
apprehended, what he had read from the 
act of 1813, was a complete bar to the 
sending any person out to India who was 
not qualified. It did not, as had been 
stated, follow as a matter of couise, that, 
because ytning men were sent to the col- 
lege at Hertford, they must, therefore, 
proceed to India. 

Mr. Hume said, in consequence of a 
question he had, on a former occasion, 
put to the chair, an answer was given, 
which was now contradicted— nantely, 
that individuals had gone out to India, 
without the required certificate. That 
was before the passing of the last act, 
and took place iu 1812 or 181.3. By the 
act, from which the hon. director had 
read a clause, it was impossible, without 
a breach of the law, for any person to be 
sent out to India, who had not qualified 
himself by a residence at the college. He 
did not mean now to enter on this subject, 
but he had, on a former occasion, in hi.s 
place in that court, called the attention of 
the proprietors to it. He now held in his 
hand a letter, which he had brought 
down to the court by accident, in which 
h; Was stated, that a Mr. Parker, a .Mr, 
Phillips, and a Mr. Thomas, gentlemen 
who were recommended by very high au- 
thority, had been sent out to India, 
though they had not beeu at the college at 
all. This was directly in the teeth of the 
let of parliiiment ; and if the court of 
directors cOuld< in their wisdom, dispense 
with sending the youths to college, al- 
though it was positively provided for by the 
Act, the law became a mere dead letter. 

[It was here intimated from behind the 
bar, that those appointments were made 
before the passing of the act.] 

Mr^ Pattuon said, as far a.s respected 
himself, he was wholly indifferent about 
Ihe jn-esent motion. He considered it to 
be a question of general policy ; how far 
it might be proper to produce documents, 
involvitig, in various ways, the disclosure 
many confidential statements? It re- 
mained for the court of proprietors to de- 
•We that qutfstion. But, if the subject 
vrtK to be discussed fand he could not 
^qei?e the neceuity of such a disouttion) 
be hoped the hon. |cutleMan Would with- 
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draw from his motion that provisipn, 
which gave to the court of' directors the 
power of selecting the documents. He 
trusted the hon. gentleman would make 
his motion general, and, by that means, 
abstain from throwing any responsibility 
on the gentlemen behind the bar. He re- 
quested him to do this, because, if such 
a distiuction were made, it might be said 
hereafter, that certain papers, necessary 
to tlie elucidation of the subject, had been 
kept back, from sinister motives, by lUt 
court of directors. If, therefore, a cfeai 
and distinct view of this delicate question 
were determined on, he was of opiniot 
that the motion should be made general, 
in order to the production of all the do 
curaents connected with it. Still, howe- 
ver, it appeared to him, that the motion 
ought to be negatived altogether — and toi 
this reason, because the evils were goia 
by, oT which so much complaint had beet 
made. ” The dates would shew that tlu 
evils, so feelingly dcsciibed by the learn 
ed gentleman, in his eloquent and pithj 
manner, had ceased fifteen mouths ago 
The disorders had all been set torights- 
the refractoiy students liad been punishec 
— that punishment had producxid the mot 
saintary effects — and the college was, a 
the present moment, iu a more perfec 
state of discipliae, than it could boast A) 
a great length of time. When the stoiii 
was over, when the ves.sel might be sait 
to have righted herself, and was proceed 
mg smoothly to licr destination, tliet 
these two gentlemen got up in a corner o 
the room, ami, like tlie cmjnror in th 
Tmpeat, endeavoured to create a storn 
of their own . — (Hear I hear !) — Hen 
were they involved in a storm produce 
by the mere ipsi dixerunt of those gen 
tlemen. He would not admit that the al 
legations so boldly made against the col 
lege weroi supported by proof. So far a 
regarded the proficiency iu science of tlu 
young men, (which the learned gentlemai 
had thought fit to arraign,) he, in hi 
place, would pointedly and positively dc 
dare, that it did exist, and in a very higi 
degree. Instances might, perhap.s, bi 
found, where some of the young mei 
evinced a less degree of proficiency that 
many of their fellow-students. But wa 
this extraordinary ? When the hon. gen 
tleman (Mr. Hume) was at school or a 
college— (he knew not at what school tb 
hon. gentleman might have i;eceivcd hi 
talents, or rather improved them, fo 
talents were the gift of I^eaven) wer 
there not some dunces that scWl o 
college— were there not, at that seboe 
or college, some depraved characters, oi 
whom discipline and iustrqctjon producei 
no good effect I Could it Ite^expected tha 
Hertford Colkige alone sitould be com 
pietdy. fsemp^ from doll pc tutbulet 
boys ? B)it, tyith respect to the improv< 
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meni of the youths educated there, he (and, when the moments of^ warmth were 
^hoflld be home out by ^acts, at leMt as passed, he did possess capdour) whe- 
strong and conclusive as any that could tlier this was proper phraseology to b« 
be adduced on the other side. The latest used to gentlemen? He was sure the ‘ 
accounts from Bengal proved the utility hon. director would, in fairness, ^swer, 
of the course of education at Haileybury. that it was not. While he and his hon, ' 
'I'hcre were, in the conduct of the young friends treated the court with due re- 
ijien who had been sent out, evident and spect — while they acted with that sin- 
irefragable proofs, that they were fitted, gleness of heart, which defied the 
at that institution, to hold high situations world to find out an improper mo- 
jn India— to hold them with advantage five for their conduct— such language 
to the Company, and with honour to (which was not suited to the dignity 
tlieniselves. And now, when the storm of the cou't) ’would not lower them 
was overblown, when the halcmn was in the opinion of tho^e proprietors, for 
on the water, when all waS at peace, whose interests they h^d fought for u« 
they were called on to interrupt this calm inconsiderable number of years — and for 
..nd unruffled state of things! He again whose interests he would continue streau-’ 
entreated, that the motion might be so ously to fight, without, however, losing 
worded, as not to leave the court of di- sight of the feelings aud urbanity of a gen- 
icctors at liberty, if It should be carried, tleman ! — (Heart Hear !) He would not_ 


tu withhold a single paper. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, he did not per- 


assent to the expunging of a passage from 
the motion, which went to make it ac- 


fectly comprehend the course adopted by ceptable to all. 'I’hey had annual reports 
the hon. director who had last spoken, from the college, and they also had month- 
He had first observed, that it was a mat- ly roiM>rts. The latter entered into very 


ur of perfect indifference to him, whe- 
ther the resolution were carried or not — 


iiiinutc details. They spoke, perhaps, of 
disorders which had occurred in ond* 


and then he advised his hon. friend (Mr. mouth, but were happily put an end to 
Hume) to remove that cautionary provi- in the next. Therefore, he would not 
sion from his motion, which was calcu- call for these confidential communications. 


lated to render it acceptable to every in- 
genuous mind — which was intended to 
make it palatable to all sides of the court. 
If the motion Were stripped of this cau- 
tionary provision, the hon. director well 
knew, it would go to the production of 
private matters, and would of course, be- 
come so obnoxious to all parties, that it 
must necessarily be lost. This, he pre- 
sumed, was the policy of the hon. direc- 
tor, but he trusted tlie good sense of his 


But much information, not of this private 
kind, was necessary ; and could there, he 
asked, be a motion better framed for 
eliciting it? Could a proposition be laid 
bcfoie the court, more entitled to uiiftni- 
mous consent, than one which requested 
the court of directors, as this motion did, 
to produce all those papers that appeared 
to them essential to the merits of the case, 
but to withhold every thing that could 
tend to the disclosure of confidential com4 


honourable friend would defeat it. With 
i'Mj)ect to the system of his honourable 
friend's education (and his exertions 
in that court proved that he had received 
.m excellent one) or to tlie place where 
he had imbibed the first principles of 
knowledge, he would not assume the li- 
herty of making any observations. Nei- 
ther would he stop to enquire, whether 
his hon. friend or the hon. director was 


munications ? If the papers were refust^d, 
how would those persons look, who, 
when he and his hon. friends stated that 
instances of insubordination Were notoii- 
ous, met the statement, not' by referring 
to documents, but by a mei<* contradic- 
tion? He hoped not a dissentient voice 
would be heard on this occasion. 
was sure that the shrewdness of his hon, 
friend, perceived, at the first glance, the 


the conjuror who had raised the storm on 
this occasion. But he, for one, would 
feel great pleasure if some competent 
power would e.vorcise that spirit of re- 
mark, of reproof, and of personal allusion, 
which they had witnessed that day. 
Those at whom it was levelled were not 
quite used to it — and the hoti. director 
would do well to recollect, that they 
were, generally, gentlemen of some de- 
gree of mark Md station in life, and 
well-known beyond the precincts of that 
<ourt. Was it decorous to speak of 
“ two gentlemen, getting up in a corner 
of that room, to di«turt) the general 
P^e and tMmquillity which prevailed V* 
™ fMt It w chiB h(^. capifoyr 


object of the hon. director He called on 
him to avoid the gifts tendered by the 
lion, director — to persevere in his propo- 
sition, with its cautionary provision— and 
not, by agreeing to make it palatable fb 
one person, render it obnoxious and un- 
pleasing to all the rest. It was a jiropd- 
sition on which he ought to receive sup- 
port from all sides of the court, bedaiiie 
the want of information was generally ad- 
mitted. He knew no body of gentlemen 
who should be more anxious for inquiry 
than the learned professors thejnselves^ 
whom he sincerely wished to serve, H« 
had not the least doubt, as far as they 
concerned, that they would coi^ 
Qut pure and unsulljed (tom ^ 9^ded| 
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but, certainly, there were no persons cou- 
QCCted With the college whose honour 
more, imperatively demanded the inquiry. 

Mr.S.Drronohst'ived that, in thecoiu-se 
oT what had been said, it was admitted, 
tfiat heretofore niudi iiteubordination had 
prevailed at the colleite ; but it was also 
stated, that judicious alteiatioiis had been 
made, which were proonctive of very 
beneficial etfects. Now, he conceived, it 
would be an act of injustice to the college, 
and to all uho were tonnected with it, if 
tliose alterations, by which progressive 
improvement had been effected, were not 
made known to the public. This could 
only be dojie through the medium of an 
inquiry— but hesubmitted whether it was 
necessary to go so far back as the year 
1805 ? — (Mr, R. Jackson whispered, 
** That is in the discretion of the direc- 
tors.”)— Mr. Dixon thought, as the mo- 
tion was worded, it was peremptory. He 
should advise a more reasonable peiiod ; 
for instance, the two last years, to be se- 
lected as the criterion. He was desirous 
that a full investigation should take place. 
The coihge and the court of directors 
might then stand justified before the pub- 
lic— which could not be theca.se, without 
inquiry'. 

Mr. Pattison felt himself called on to 
rise, in con ' equctice of the personal at- 
tack which the learned proprietor (Mr. 
B. Jackson) had made on him in the 
course of his speech. That learned gen- 
tleman had a' command a nuniher of 
high-sounding words, w'hich captivated 
the attention, and, no doubt, made a deep 
impression on the minds of many gentle- 
pien. He, however, called on the learn- 
ed gentleman to prove a single instance, 
where he (Mr, Patti‘>on) had attacked 
him or hi.s triends unfairly. When he had 
attacked them, he had done it on princi- 
ple — he liai done it to their fiice — 
thus shewing tiiat he was not intiiui- 
dated by their talents or attainments, 
and that he di<l not regard the influence 
they had obtained over many of the pro- 
prietors. If the' learned gentleman had 
apoken of those only who were present, 
and could answer for themselves, he fMr. 
Pattison) would not have made the ob- 
•ervations that appeared to have excited 
such warm feelings. But the learned 
Mntlemau, in his speech the other day, 
had flondemned the whole conduct of the 
college council — hehad heaped indiscrimi- 
nate censure on them— couclied in terms, 
he was almost about to say, of coarse 
phraseology. This it Wiis which had in- 
ducfd him to offer his sentiments. 

Mr. Lotendes said, he was at the col- 
' legs three months ago, and, so far from 
■idxyrdinatiou being restored, a distuib- 
had then very recently taken place.-- 
/Qrder! Order!) 

' Mr. Mfartin, to order,— It was really, 
he observed, very indecent forthehon.pro- 


piietor to get up every two hr three 
minutes, and throw the whole court into 
coafm>ion by irrelevant statements, 

Mr. P. Moore would, as briefly as pos- 
sible, state his view of the question, on 
which, lie thought, too much had been 
said. It was agreed, in the early part of 
the day, that nothing should be offered iu 
anticipation of the general debate, and, 
he was sorry, the recommendation had 
not been strictly attended to. They 
started with something of a notice fordi.^- 
cussing the affairs of this institution on a 
future day— and he expressed his readi- 
ness, when the subject was brought for- 
ward, to state his sentiments at length. 
He now thought it necessary to say, that 
he wanted to have nothing to do with the 
practical part of tlie question, as It was 
called, because his objections went far 
beyond any thing that the practice of the 
college preseiiteil. There were two pbints 
into which this question divided itself— 
first, the principle on which the college 
was founded ; and secondly, the practice 
which prevailed there. Now what did 
the motion go to ? It did appear to him, 
when he considered the subject, that there 
was something en something a 

little below the surface that could not 
be immediately seen. The learned gen- 
tleman and his hon. friends seemed to 
arraign individual conduct. Against this 
he piotesfcd — and on what principle.^ 
Because that which he alluded to had 
he'eii adjudic.itcd, already, in some way 
or othci. Now he would stale, from his 
own knowledgi., what had occurred at a 
celebrated public in>titution. He oticc 
had a great many sons at Westminster 
school. The moie conveniently to super- 
intend their education, he took a house in 
Westminster. He made use of West- 
minster school as a day school, where he 
.'■cut his sons to learn their (Jicek and 
Latin, and he taught them every thing 
else himself. No less tlian five rebellions, 
as they \vcre termed, bioke out in the 
school, wliile liis sons were there. It 
wa.s found necessary to make alterations 
in the system — and, at pjesent, in conse- 
quence of those alterations, a degree of 
discipline was obtained which was never 
bc’fore known there. Tliis, he under- 
stood, was the case at Hertford college. 
That good order and due subordination 
prevailed there now, was, he beh'eved, in- 
disputable. He could put his finger on 
some points contained in the minute of 
the marquis Wellesley, in which he vvas 
completely at issue witk some of his ad- 
mirehS; and, when the question was 
brought forward, he w’ould state them* 
When it was clear that good order had 
been restored, what necessity was there 
. for all those proofs of inSubordlflation ? 
Why was. a history of evils, which had 
already been removed, so earnestly caIle<J 
for ? it appeared to him that three points 
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were s6ught to be effected by their pro- 
ceeding ; — First, to censure the court of 
directors for misconduct. Second, to 
charge the professors with negligence of 
their duty. And third, to des( ribe the 
boys who were sent out to India, as not 
being properly educated. Whenever the 
question was introduced, he should con- 
sider the principle of ihe institution, and 
consequently he should not want the evi- 
dence now demanded. His objection 
went to points of a nature very different 
from those ou which other gentlemen 
proceeded. With respect to the motion 
before the court, the hon. gentleman had 
qualified it in a very peculiar way. The 
motion contained fi\e nlln^ and then 
came the discretion vested in the directors 
to grant what papers they thought proper, 
which migh^ be denominated the save-all 
— {linghter) — for, under it, the director's 
weie at libei ry not to produce a single do- 
cument. Looking at the question as he 
did, it struck him as being an inquisition 
info the conduct of theconit of directors; 
and, therefore, the executive body must 
wish that the cautionary pi o\ision should 
be omitted. It placed them in a very in- 
vidious situation — because, if any docu* 
inent weie refused {if, for instance the 
court of directors <lid not chose to pro- 
duce a paper, that tended to criminate 
piivate individuals, who had nothing to 
do with the dispute) it might he alleged, 
that it was kept back for an unfair pur- 
pose, Now, he wished the re.‘‘olution to 
be read with all its alls — for there were 
so many that he could make nothing of 
jL, ('I’he resolution having been again 
read by the clerk.) Mr Moore observed, 
that the hotL gentleman might get all he 
wanted, without difficulty, if he did not 
mean to criminate individuals, and would 
look to the principle of the institution. 
If he were inclined to do this, he had only 
to move, “ that all papers relative to the 
origin of the college, the principle on 
which it was founded, and the success 
that had attended it, should he laid be- 
fore tho court " 

Mr. R. Grant conceived the motion for 
papers to he founded upon this idea, 
that the practice in the college was dis- 
tinguishahJe from the principle. All he 
bad to .say was, that he considered the 
charges which had been suggested to the 
prejudice of the institution, were not 
merely confined to the principle, but to 
both principle and practice ; andthisbeing 
so, he could not agree to a motion for 
papers, by which the court were only to 
acquit the principle, and not the practice, 
of the college. 

Mr. Dixon was not awareof any formal 
^arges being exhibited upon the subject. 
The dbject of his learned friend was merely 
^ shew that there was some ground of in.' 
He did not mean to make any spe- 


cific charges until some pound of Impu- 
tation was made out upon the authority 
of documents in the possession of the di • 
rectory. The whole extent of his learned 
friend's present object was inquiry, and 
the circumstanette which induced a belief 
that iiiquiiy was necessary, were too no- 
torious to require the form of detail. The 
court might inquire without having speci- 
fic charges laid before it. 

Mr. f.oirndes a.sked what other grounds 
were there necessary to justify inquiry 
than the notorious state of insubordination 
which had very recently been manifested 
by the young gentlemen in the college ? 
He (Mr. L.) was at the col U-ge about three 
inoiithssiuce, and he\va.s told, that the in- 
subordination was then so great, that a 
row was expected on the 5th ot November, 
truly because the professors would not 
allow the young gentlemen to have squibs 
and crackers to celebrate the anniversary 
of tlie gun-powder plot. Surely that in- 
stance was sufilciently i;ecent to justify 
some inquiry, although a temporary calm 
might at present exist. Uut it there was 
a latent disposition to riot and misconduct, 
it was fit that it should be eradicated by 
the wholesome interposition of the court, 
in Older to bring these young gentlemen 
to their senses, and teach them tl]at those 
who are to govern and superintend the 
future destinies of India, are not to carry 
with them the seeds of lebellion and dis- 
order ; that they are not to set an ex- 
ample directly contrary to the piinciples 
of good government and subordination, 
which it would probably fall to their lot 
one day or other to inculcate, Subordina- 
tion and a due respect for the constituted 
authorities, were the very first principles 
of duty which these young men were to 
learn and practise in the whole tenour of 
their conduct. A liepaitiire from these 
manifested not only a proof of disqualifi- 
cation for the high honour of a writership, 
but what was more unpardonable, it 
shewed a total want of gratitude for the 
benefits bestowed upon these young men. 
The Company not only put bread in their 
mouths, and education in their heads, 
but they gave them the certain prospect of 
receiving, in the first instance, a noble 
income, perhaps of 3 or £4000 per an- 
num. The least returns which their 
generous patrons had a right to receive 
for these great benefits, were^a grateful 
sense of the obligations conferred, and a 
modest, an humble, ami a respectful sub- 
mission to the ordeis and regulations of 
the college, during their probationary 
career With respect to the gentlemen 
who discharged the important duties of 
the professorships, it was impossible ta 
find a more learned, a more correct, or a 
more honourable body of men, even in 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It was unnecessary to mention particular 
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^0 iun^ifjr t^ii oh^atiQO, (qir .tb« 
miariu pf tbiefle were well 

linowuy pad hp had uo doubt they would 
be duly appreciated. The very characters 
and abilities of the gentlemen who super- 
iuteu^ed the education of the pupilS) ren- 
dered the conduct of the latter the more 
inexcusable, and their ingratitude the 
more flagrant and unpiirdonable. The 
ingratitude of their conduct, was far less 
juitiflable, than any irregularities of 
which they could be guilty. Subordina- 
tion ought to be the first, whilst it was 
the least, acknowledgment they could le- 
turn for the important advantages they 
derived under their benefactors auspicious 
protection. If they liad any proper feel- 
ings they must be Cf)nsciou8 that they 
owed every thing to tlie East-India Com- 
pany. Should any of them ever make a 
figure upon the theatre of the world, their 
pi'ospcrity and success must be placed to 
the credit of the Company, and to that 
a^mNcions patronage uuoer which their 
rising genius and hopes were cherished. 
Their situation was far more fortunate 
and promising than that of the great ma- 
jority of the youth even iu the higher 
classes of socie^ ; for they did not merely 
receive a good education, but in fact they 
received rewards for services, which le- 
mained yet to b«' performed. The tickets 
which they had in the lottery of life, were 
ajure to be prizes— they were born, (to 
U^e use of a quuiut phrase) with silver 
apopos in their mouths. Surely under 


member^ of ^iety; any di^ 
polntmept iu this resp^t 4 

misfortune. What favourable judgmeni 
could be formed of the minds or young 
men, who iu the very outset of life, be-’ 
trayed a total ignorance of thefr duty in 
the' most important article of their poli- 
tical creed ; and what opinion roust be 
formed of those hearts which could at' 
the same time evince a total insensibility 
to the first impulses even of the brute crea- 
tion— namely gratitude for kindness. 
Great allowance ought certainly to be 
made fqr the intemperance and volatility 
of youth — but in a seminary where subor- 
dination was the primary and most essen- 
tial duty, less consideration should be 
shewn for a departure in so capital an 
article. None of these young men could 
be so ignorant of their duty, or so stupid^ 
as to the common rules of society, as not 
to know that it was a most serious of- 
fence to fly in the face of superior au- 
thority. They had uo apology of this 
kind to plead, and therefore their conduct 
was the more criminal. Probably he 
(Mr. L.) might be again told that he was 
talking nonsense, aud again call for inter- 
ruption from behind the bar; but whe- 
ther he himself practmd sound morality 
or not, he trusted he was at least 
speaking sound morality. He charged 
the grossest ingratitude upon these young 
men — and he imputed to them the most 
shameful insubordination — a crime which 
struck at the very root of the college, aud 


circumstances the Company had a 
^ expect some show of gratitude for 
tu^ blessings— some sense of obligation 
wcwtby of the honours aud advantwes 
which ^waited their debut in life. The 
cWme of ingratitude iu them was the more 
tbocking when it was recollected on what 
footing they were placed. Receiving, as 
they did, the treatment of gentlemen,-— 
endued with ap education, which placed 
them above the fortunes of millions of 
Ciieir fellow-creaturas, ingratitude in them 
was indeed a hign misdemeanour. Un- 
happily for the lower orders, the state of 
pocie^y was ^ueb, that they must often be 
ru^d wit.b a roa of iron, defects of edu- 
or an ignorance of t^ie political 
iplsfortunes resuming from insubordina- 
tion, rendered it necessary fo adopt a 
different course of goyemmeut towards 
the greaWpail‘^l> of mankind, than wbat 
.would be justifiable towards. the jntelli- 
gent aud informed; because from good 
education, and the improvement of the 
reflecting faculties, the legislature na- 
turally looked for a sense of honor,— p 
proper respect for the constituted aqtborj- 
<ties and a .due subordination to the ord(- 
paiic^ of the, institution. These were 
the effects whiph ope wou^d u&tprally 
look for, ks resulting /rqm the course (p 
edncAtiou adopted fo^ds these diosen 


which if not checked in time by salutary 
coercion, would speedily tenniuatc its ex- 
istence. Insuboidinaiion produced the 
French revolution’, and had indeed beeij 
the proxiu)ate cause of destruction to thg 
must flourishing kingdoms of the world. 

Uv. Hume said," that, the question 
having been put from the chair, he sub- 
mitted that tile motion could not now be 
altered. However, if there was any thing 
objectionable in the form of it, he woul^ 
most willingly meet the wishes of the 
court. His only object was to get such 
information as should enable the proprie- 
tors to discuss the subject fully, fairly and 
dispassionately. 

Tlic Chairman still held the opinion 
that this question ought not to be broughjt 
forward. Nothing which could be said on 
the pubpcct would make it palatable to his 
mipd* 'I’bc 3^1teration proposed did not 
at all remove his objections to the motion ; 
for he still thought that the agitation 
the subject would produce much barm and 
no good. He wished the proprietors, 
however, to understand thil to be only 
his individual opinion. Having had w 
opportunity of consufting with the bjpay 
of t^e court of dir^e^tors, he wm 
to say what ‘th?Jr \«;wtimept8 ^ere. . 
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ijould tale .'of tie siibfdct, I'd lad ati 
anxiofls desire tlilt it slrdfff'd not be Hade 
matter of public discussion ; for he really, 
and conscientlbuAly believed it would do 
a great deal of harm, without the slightest 
particle of ^ood. With thife conviction 
an his tnhid, he should gi\*e his opposi- 
tion to the motion, and he sincerely 
wished for a majority of the court to de- 
cide against it. 

Mr. Inglis thotight that the act of par- 
liament which had been produced by 
an lion, director (Mr. Bosauqiiet) was an 
unanswerable objection to the unlimited 
motion of the honourable gentleman. At- 
tending to tlic provisions of that act of 
parliament, he (Mr. Inglis) was clearly of 
opinion, that, in all events, the motion 
should be limited to the date of the act, 
because it would be uureasonabe to call 
for papers relating to by-gone grievances, 
or abuses wliicli had been long since reme- 
died. In reason, the motion ought to be 
restricted to returns Cf recent date, and 
ought not to have reference to the begin- 
hing of the institution ; for in such cases, 
it would be only bringing back the recol- 
lection of errors and misconduct, which 
had been decided upon. Many of such 
returns would relate to abuses which the 
act of parliament was pas.se<l to remedy, 
and therefore it would answer no useful 
purpose to extend the motion beyond the 
date of that act. He was quite persuad- 
ed that the court of directors and the pro- 
fessors of the college had no wish to with- 
hold any information from the court. Un- 
doubtedly, lie was free to confess that he 
vv!is not one of those who at first favoured 
the institution — on the contrary he held 
a different opinion of its succe.ss. But 
the college having been e.stahlislied, and 
he having uitnessed the good effects it had 
produced, and was still likely to produce 
to the Company’s service in India, he 
thought it an institution which ought to 
he maintained. To he satisfied of the 
good effect.s of the lollegc it wiis only ne- 
ces.sary to look to tin; result of one year. 
It appeared last year that of the nine 
young gentlemen who entered into the 
service, five or six of them came out of 
the college, and most of them had only 
bwn in for six months. Such a fact as 
this spoke most forcibly as to the merits 
of the institution, ’flicse young men after 
only six monfhs continuance in the college, 
came out perfectly qualified for the public 
service, and acquitted themselves with 
, cre((it. 'll was his opiiiiou that the 
cracieticy of Jiie students in so small a 
space of time, w'as tbe best possible proof 
Oi the utility. Au honourable gentleman 
<ju the other side of the bar, seemed to 
consider it a good ejjpedieni to do away 
with thCjCOll^ ^together. 'Such a pio- 
could »g't be'enteitalucd for a 


motnenl, if the reasons and arguments br 
which it Dvas originally recoifimended stilt 
subsisted, and if the facts Stated were 
really tni'e. The criterion of the institu- 
tion now was that five or six young men 
came out of the college fit for immediate 
employment, at the end of six months, 
whereas in former times tlie students 
were not qualified sufflciefitly at tire 
end of a year. Some were capable of 
going to India without being subjected to 
this ordeal at all ; and others there Were 
whose dispositions were such that fto in- 
struction whatever would sufficiently qua*^ 
lify them ; but in such instatices their 
parents had no right to turn round to the 
professors, and say “ you have not done 
justice to my .sod.” 'J'he obvious answer 
to such a complaint would be, “ he is not 
capable of the same instinction with the 
same opportunity as other young men 
are.” But he put it seriously to the court 
of proprietors, whether this was the mode 
in which the principle of the iustitttion 
was to be got rid of? The court were 
not to listen to the complaints, friv'olous or 
not, of parents, but they were to look to 
the general principle and general efii^ct 
of the institution. He (Mr. luglis) there- 
fore for one must seriously object to thii 
motion as peifectly unnece.ssary ; but at 
all events he objected to its applying to h 
period earlier than the date of the act of 
parliament, because the state of thing! 
now in the college was quite different from 
what it had bet n heretofore. It had been 
placed .since iliat period on quite another 
footing; new regulations had been acted 
upon fiom that time. It was a true ob- 
servation, that sometimes it happened in 
csfablhshlng new institutions of this kind, 
that suffiicient authority was not put info 
the hands of the superiors, to provide for 
its internal management and economy. 
In tliis particular case the truth of the 
observation had I)een discovered frotneir- 
cum.staiices, already notoriou.s, that the It- 
giilations provided for the internal ma- 
nagement of the college, did not support 
that authority of the professors, which waftt 
essential to the well-beingofthe institution. 
However, it was not tiecessary that the 
court of proprietors should know what dis- 
ci pline was exercised by the pi-ofessors. The 
jiower which had heretofore been exerted 
by the directors upon the subject of disci- 
pline was now gone out of their hdnds ; 
and if tliere was not a sufficient case’ made 
out to shew that the professors bad abused 
their power in this particular, he (Mr. ' 
Inglis) should be one of the last to inter- 
fere with the existing discipline of the 
college. He Was not present when the 
subject was discussed, — aud he had only 
to express bis 6orit)W that siit h a disch^ 
aion had taken ifilace. If hg had becti at 
itscomtocnccDflfent,\vith tlic feeble pOWtla 
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of which he was possessed, he should have 
Hood up and resisted k in limiue. 
forthe publications which had taken place 
upon the subject iu pamphlets and news- 


paperi, be should say uothiuif more than 
he was sorry such publications had ap- 
p<^sred,be(niuse they portended no good to 
the instituuon. Undoubtedly it was com- 
petent for ^ proprietor to make inquiries 
at thecollegif, touching the state of its ma- 
nagement, and from his own judgment 
of what he observed j but as to the ex- 
pediency of his publishing his observations 
and opinions, he thought otherwise. The 
mis^iefof such publications, as he allud- 
ed to, was really very great ; and what 
was more serious, it was impossible to 
say when it would be repaired; as long 
as newspapers, pamphlets, and other pub- 
lications of such a nature, might be read 
by every man and every boy in the king- 
dom. Such productions tended to mis- 
lead the public opinion, and when it was 
recolletted that tliere was no subject upon 
which the public were so apt to be misled 
as the college at Hertford, he must say 
that the present discussion was most im- 
properly entertained, because most, if not 
all, the heated expiessious and strong ani- 
madversions which had occurred, had 
only for their foundation past giievauces 
which' hau long since been remedied. He 
must say therefore, that inquiry into the 
conduct of the college at a period of time 
when faults might have existed, but which 
no longer did exist, could tend to no pos- 
sible good, and must do a great deal of 
harm. Besides the incouvenU-uce of prO' 
duciug before the court matter which 
could lead to no useful conclusion, it 
would necessarily bring forward circum- 
Hances of a private and personal natui e, 
touching perhaps the youthful indi.scre- 
tioDS of persons wiio had long since siif- 
ie^dforand regretted their eirois, It 
was for the reasonable part of the com t 
to judge of the propriety of a motion 
built upon such foundations— a motion 
which for its object, to obtrude the 
conduct of parties, who had no longer any 
thing to do with the college, and who 
were not under its controul. If the cour.se 
attempted could really lead to any one 
^tisfactory conclusion, he (Mr. Inglis) 
would be the first to encourage and pro- 
mote such an object; but viewing the 
mhject as he did, lie must say that there 
was no pretence for .such a motion. 

Mr. Hume said he was willing to ^ree 
tflf anv alteration in the motion that 
shfllultt be agreeable to the court. He 
was perfectly satisfied that the mischief 
(0 be dreaded from misleading the public 
mind upon this subject, could only be 
avoided by a full, fair, and impartial dis- 
tusaion; and such a discussion would 
arobably arise upon the papers produced 
^Ihe motion in its restricts form, To 


negative Uie motion altogether, would, in 
his opinion, be. doing a very great mls^' 
chief; for the public would naturally 
think that the court of directors were 
afraid to meet the question ; whereas, if 
a full and complete discussion was given’ 
to the subject, the public would naturally 
form that conclusion alone, which result, 
ed from such a discussion. Whether for- 
tunate or unfortunate to the college, 
he, for one, thought that the court, undef 
present circumstances, were bound by 
every motive of justice, of good sense, 
and of principle, to go into the discussion; 
and decide the case according to its me- 
rits. Rather than have the motion re- 
jected upon a point of form, he should 
certainly restrict it to the Ist of January, 
1814, in order to meet the wishes of the 
court. It was necessary, before he sat 
down, to notice what had been stated by 
the hon. gentleman who spoke touch- 
ing the proficiency of the students at 
Hertford college, if the facts stated by 
that worthy director were correct, he was 
certainly right in drawing the conclusion 
he did from them. Now he (Mr, H.} 
had the papers in his jjossession contain- 
ing the state of proficiency made by tlie 
young men lately arrived in India. He 
would agree that the slate of things at the 
college there, was much improved to what 
formerly took place. Judging from an 
a' erage, it should .seem that the college in 
India hiul gone on in a progressive state 
of pjosperily and impri>veiu,ent ; biit he 
mu.st say that the college reports did not 
leach this country very reguliirly — for this 
was the first time he could lay his hands 
on them. The result of the college docu- 
ment for the year 1811, appeared cer- 
tainly, to be very favourable to the college 
in India. It appeal ed, that in 181 1 , there 
were twenty youths who left the college at 
Calcutta, capable of being employed in the 
various appointments given them in the 
seiTicc. Of these youths, twelve w^ere 
young men who had been sent from Hert- 
ford college, and the remaining eight were 
young men not of Hertford college. Look- 
ing then, at the period of residence in the 
Calcutta college, of these two classes of 
young men respectively, it appeared that 
the result was in favour of the young 
men's proficiency w'ho had never been at 
Hertford college, 'fhe result was, that 
the twelve young men who had left the 
Hertford college, ^er an average of 
twelve, or at the least, of ten months re- 
sidence, which, added to their two years 
residence in Calcutta, made two years and 
ten months. The other ^ight, who 
not taken the benefit of the college in 
England, were three years, one month* 
and seven days, in the Calcutta college, ih 
order sufficiently to qualify them for em- 
ployment : eo that in that yehr there wfi 
an excm at three mootha allow^ H 
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tftoM wiio n^i* been in the Hertford 
college. But at thiit time it would be re- 
cAUdCted a determination wae made, that 
young men Bhoukl not go out so regularly 
asusualfrom this country to India. It must 
be admitted, howcrer, that a period of 
three months was no gieat deal in favor of 
Hertford college. What then wag the re- 
sult of the year 1815 It appeared that 
eighteen young men were sent out from 
England-^all of them students of this 
Hertford college — and all of them having 
acquired their education of these learned 
professors, whose numbers were about to 
be increased, with the addition of a laige 
salary. Six of tliese young men lived at 
the college for six months— two for ten 
months— eight for eighteen months— one 
for four — and one for five months. Now 
having given the principle of the calculat ion , 
it was very easy to estimate the advantage 
of tlie system of education adopted at this 
higlily praised college. Taking the whole 
eighteen young men, this calculation gave 
to earh of them, three years, four months 
and a half— being three months education 
more than those who had never been at 
the college at all. He (Mr. H.) only 
wished to «tate facts, and having done fto, 
the court would judge for themselves. 

The Chairman observed, that as some- 
thing had been said by an hon, proprietor, 
as to the conduct and efHcicncy of the 
>oung men sent from Hertford college to 
India, he thought it right to read a short 
extract from a report of the late Lord 
Minto, who wgs a visitor of the Calcutta 
college, dated September 15th, 1810, 
upon this very subject. The extract was 
in these words.— 

“ Under these disadvantages, inherent 
in the nature of tlie case, and yet greater 
at tliis early period than they may here- 
after be, it hiust be satisfactory to tliose 
who founded, or who now favor that 
establisliment, that I am cuabhd, in the 
absence of more ample ground.s for a 
judgement op the subject, to say, from 
my own observation, that we have already 
drived some of our most distinguisheil 
ornaments from Hcrtfortl college. I do 
hot speak of the merit to which I now 
allude, in comparison only with that of 
cotemporaries pf the present year, but 1 
would place it confidently in parallel 
with the best and brightest period of our 
college. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I do 
a further justice to Hertford college, by re- 
marking, that the official reports and re- 
turns o( our oWb college, will shew the 
students who have been translated from 
Hertford to Fort William, to stand ho^ 
uourably distinguished for regular attend- 
ant, for obemence to the statutes and 
dtfqiplinc of the college, for orderly and 
d^Qpro^ demeitotnMr, for mddera^On ip 
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expense^ and, consequently, in theapufont 
of their debts ; and, in a' word, for those 
decencies of conduct whiqh denote ipen^ 
well bom, and characters well trained.’* 
The hon. Chairman thought it but due to 
jusjtice to read the opinion of a iioble lord 
now gone, wjio had the means of, forming' 
his judgment, upon tlie good effects oV the 
.system of education, by being on the 
spot. He (the hon. Chairman) did p<»t 
mean to compliment the noble lord, tlite 
more, in having formed his judgment Upoh 
the spot, because the high opuiion 
pressed by his lordship, of the college in 
this country, was, peihaj)s, a sort of dSsr 
paragement of the institution w'hieli was 
under his own immediate observation in 
India. But, undoubtedly, the high enco- 
mium he had passed upon the Hertford 
college, was a proof of that liberal jiw- 
lice by which his heart and mind were 
always distinguished. 

Mr. Inglisy in explanation of^^what he 
liad before said, observed, thartils allu- 
sions were directed to the last examina- 
tion of the college. He did not mean to 
carry the comparison any further. 

Mr. pLvon was quite persuaded that 
tJ»c motion would meet the approbation of 
a majority of the court, if his hon. friend 
did not insist upon embracing the perjt^ 
commencing with the year 1805. For his 
own part he thought the purpose would be 
sufficiently answered by limiting it to the 
1st January 1814 ; and certainly the pub- 
lication of the papers from that period 
could do no possible harm, and might do 
much good. 

Mr. Elphinstone had no objection to 
the motion in the amended form, although 
he thought it could answer no useful pur- 
fK)sc. But he decidedly objected to the 
practice which had obtained in the coutt’ 
of making general and sweeping charges’ 
of misconduct and corruption, withoutthe 
sllghte.st tangible evidence to sustain them. 

Mr. Hume then moved to alter fhe 
date of the motion to the 1st January 
1814. 

The Chairman repeated that no altera- 
tion of date in the motion w ould refoove 
his objection to its principle, because he 
was convinced of the mischief whicli was 
likely to arise from the agitation of th0 
subject, 

Mr. Hume — ** I only ask to alter the 
date of the motion.” 

The Chairman — ** You have altered it,' 
but I object to It with any alteration,'^ 

Mr. Jackson submitted that in all events 
it was competent fur the hon. mover 
alter his motion before it was put from 
the chair. 

■ Mr, Impep thought the alteration wa* 
too late after the debate was over, aini* 
the sense of the court being against it, 

Mr. LowndM^ld not consider the dv 
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ai btjing ov«^ It was competent for 
lui bon«iirieii(i to alter bis motion so as to 
meet tha objection which had been sug- 
gested to it. Ifor big own part he would 
taj(e the* liberty of advising the court of 
directors, for tlieir own sakcs, to acquiesce 
iu the motion, as altered to the date of 
the 1st January 1814 ; for although it 
was more easy \o cut than untie the gor- 
dian knot, yet that would not satisfy the 
public, who would naturally think that 
the directors wished to blink rather than 
mgqt the question. The public wished to 
see the gordian knot untied, and not cut 
in two by the.scissnrs. It seemed to bini 
(Mr! L>) tbat there was an anxious desire 
on the part of the directors to smother 
the question alto^ctbei*. Instead of going 
through the unsavory labour ofunraveUing 
the knot, they preferred the short cut of 
the sdssars. That, liowever, was neither 
a proof of their sound policy, nor of their 
good government. The public mind must 
he satisfied upon this important subject ; 
and it tvould pot do with them to decide 
the question by the book of numbers. 
'fhere was not a sound reason to be urged 
against the motion if it was restricted to 
papers and doenmeuts since the 1st Janu- 
ary 1814. The fact could not now be 
disputed that there had been some ttccu- 


satioBS of misepoduQt against tha ceuti 
of directors upon this auhject {—he ap- 
pealed to their candour whether that was 
not so; he appealed tojhe hoa« Canaan 
himself, wltether there wae sot some iai^ 
putatioD of misconduct against the apurt 
of directors, to be apprehended from the 
discussion of this measure. Tlie opposi- 
tion from behind the bar spokealangouge 
too intelligible tobe misunderstood.. What 
motive could the direetdrs have for blink* 
ing the questipb, but the dread of aome- 
thing coming out which was not palatable 
to their own feelings ? 

The Chairman then put tire questioa 
as amended, with tlieinsertion of thedate 
of Ist January 1614 ; and the shew ot 
hands appoariiig to he against the motion, 
the hon. Chaiiman, by mistake, declared 
it to be carried in the aifirmative. 

This mistake produced some triumph 
amongst the minority, some of whom, iu 
a desultory discussion, insisted that, a?' 
the motion harl been declared to be carried 
iu their favour, it was not competent in 
the Chairman to put the question again. 
However, the sense of the court being 
otherwise, the question was again put and 
carrietl in the NUOATtvs, icitkaut a dh t- 
A(ljournei). 
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rmn the London Gazette. 
jrhUe/iaU,Jan. Mth. — HisRoyalHigh- 
ncss the Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, taking into 
consiileration the liighly distinguished ser- 
vices rendered by Sir David Ochterlony, 
Bart, a Major-General in the army, in 
the East-Indies, and Knight Grand Cross 
of the most Honoui-able Military Order of 
the Bath, on divers important occasions, 
during a period of 39 years, particularly 
iu the course of those arduous oi)erations 
of the Mahratta war, which conduced to 
the decisive victory gained by the British 
forces under the command of the late Ge- 
neral viscount Lake, in the memorable 
conflict before Delhi, on the U tit of Sep- 
tember, 180.^, to the consequent surren- 
der of that capital, and to flic restoration 
of his Majesty Shah Alum to the throne 
of his ancestors; as also the proofs of 
wisdom and military talent afforded by 
Utis officer ^uvitig the subsequent defence 
of the said city awinst the whole force of 
jeewont Bao Holkar,his prudent arrange- 
mentsaod disposition pf the eomparatiye- 
ly few troops ii&der bis orders, his Judi- 
eioui conduct sojiiffioulta crisii,'iji the 

discharge of w high and important Bmc- 


tioBs of British Resident at the court of 
Delhi, combined with his great energy ami 
animated pci sonal exertions, to which n 
chiefly attributed the safety of tha,t capital 
and of the person of Shah Alum, at a 
time when the loss of either might hau 
proved highly prejudicial tb the puhUu 
interests in Hiudostan ; and further, the 
nnreinitting zeal, foresight, and decision, 
manifested by the said M^or General, 
under drain) stances of great difficulty, 
during the late contest with the state of 
Nepaul, especially iu tliat series of Com- 
bined movements, during the nights or 
the 14tli and 15th of April, 1815, 
against the fortified positions of the 
Goorkah army, on the heights of M*- 
lown, which led to the establishraeat of 
tlie British troops on that range of moun- 
tains, theretofore deemed to be impr^ua- 
ble, to the evacuation by the euetny oi the 
fortresses of Malotvn ani? J^tuck, to the 
defeat and suiVemler of Umir iSingk 
Tbappa, the chief commander of ih® 
hostile force, hnd to tlie successful ana 
glorious termination of that campaign i 
and, lastly,, the judgment, pcrsqverunce, 
mid rigoul* df^dyed hy the said M^or- 
GeuW, ds coffijnlhclcr of the BrlU^h 
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Ibraef, «P<»» the renewal of the contest 
with the aforesaid state, the happy and 
triumphant results of which have been 
consolidated by a ti^aty of peace between 
the East India Company and the Rajah of 
Nepal, highly beneficial to the interests 
of the British Einpive In India i— his 
Royal Higliness, desirous, in addition to 
other marks of his royal approbation, of 
commemorating thefaithfuland important 
services of the said Major-General, by 
granting unto him certai|| honourable ar- 
morial augmentations, has been pleased 
to give and grant his Majesty’s royal li- 
oense and permission, that he the said 
8ir David Ochterlony, and his descend- 
ants, may bear to the armorial ensigns of 
Ochterlony the honourable augmentations 
following, On an embattled chief 

two banners in saltier, the one of the Mah- 
ratta States, inscribed Delhi, the other of 
The States of Nepaul, inscribed Nepaul,thc 
fctaves broken and encircled by a wrentli of 
laaret,” with this motto to the arin<«, viz. 

Pi-udentia et Aniino and the crest 
of honourable augmentations following, 
riz. ** Out of an eastern crown, inscribed 
Nepaul, an arm issuant, the hand grasping 
a baton of command entwined in an olive 
branch j” provided the said armorial en- 
signs be first duly exemplified according to 
the laws of arms, otlier\vi>e the said 
roy<\J iiceiTceto be void and of none olfect. 

We are concerned to announce that 
Fvichard Twining, l'!sq. has, after a zeal- 
ous and able discharge, for several years, 
or the duties of that important slafion, 
been necessitated, through ill lua:!!!, lo 
resign the Enst-Iiidia Diietfioii; he was 
Chosen at the general election in 1810. 

A large number of the Hon. East-India 
Company’s troops, together with numer- 
ous detachments of King’s troops, be- 
longing to the several regiments of foot, 
serving in India, were erabaiked at 
Gravesend, a few days back, under the 
^uperiiitendance of Col. Midgcly, embark- 
ing officer at Tilbury. 

A stroug reinforcement of the 47th 
and 65th reigments are ordered for India, 
and for that purpose have inarched to 
Gravesend for embarkation. 

On Wednesday the 29tli January a bal- 
lot was held at the East-India house, for 
election of a Director in the room of 
ih retiring on account of 

111 health. On opening the glasses the 
htimbers appeared to be, for 


Mr.’Jmmsden, t * . . . 890 
Mr. Rilkes 585 


Captal n Timhrell . . , , 139 
nud Mr, ^,umsden was accordingly de- 
^red to be duly ejected. 

flie Will of toaejnthe 6abrieUe« Iwe 
MarchmoCTii hag been proved 

in Doctors’ Commons ; her property was 
sworn to be under ;^40;000. 


The following cause, Jn some degree 
Interesting to the Ea.st. India trade, was 
tried, 24th December, in the Court of 
Chancery. 

Hridge v. ^Tha plaintiff .wag 

captain of IheEast-lndia ship the Princes^ 
Amelia, with whom the defendant^ a cloth.- 
seller in the Minories, entered into an 
engagement, in 1815, for the supfdy of 
fourteen bales of scarlet cuttings, at 5s. 2d, 
per lb. The defendant undertook tlmt the 
scarlet cuttings should be good and mer- 
chantable, whereas they turned out to be 
bad and unmerchantable. 

The Attorney-General, in stating tlte 
plaintiff’s ca8e> observed, that it was not 
generally know n that a considerable trade 
was annually carried on witli China in 
what were called scarlet cuttings, or tlie 
cuttings of scarlet cloth. The pluiutitf 
being first officer of the Princess Amelia, 
which was about to proceed to Cauiou, 
wa.s desirous that part of his investment 
should be composed of scarlet cuttings, 
which being sold in the markets of China, 
produced money whit which he made bis 
purchases for another investment on his 
return voyage. The success of this ad- 
veiituie had, however, been interfered 
with most importantly by the defendant, 
who had agreed to supply l»im with a 
commodity fit for the purpose ; and iti- 
stead of fulfilling his engagement, had fur- 
nished an article of about half the value. 
In contracts of this kind, every thing de- 
pended on the good faith of the seller; 
for he was to procure them to be packed 
into bales by strong pressure, that they 
might occupy as little room as, possible, 
and if they were afterwards opened by 
the purchaser for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the quality, that object would be 
defeated. The fourteen bales having been 
iliipped, the plaintiff proceeded to Chli»a, 
where they were landed; but upon ex- 
posing them for sale among other goods of 
tliesame kind convcye<l by other t-liips, he 
found to his astonishment, that instead of 
scarlet cuttings, conststing of pieces of cloth 
applicable to the purposes ot tlu* natives, 
the defendant had packed up for him mere 
shreds and patches, strings and clippingr, 
fit for no use whatever, intermix^ with 
large quantities of list, and even many 
pieces of serge to make up the quatrtity. 
The consequence was, that for e^piecol (a 
Ciiineie w'eight of 133 one-third lb. Eng- 
lish), the plaintiff only obtained * eighty 
dollars, while his competitors received 
exactly double that price, ’fhe loss the 
plaintiff had suffered amounted to £626 j 
but the jury would also take into account 
the special datoage hehad sustained lathe 
the disappoiutmeat of his home adlreQtnre» 
in cotts^ueoee of aot procuring an ade- 
quate mm for the s earlet cuttings. The 
amount he had paid to the defendant was 
£m 3s.2<f. 

2C2 
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Several pursers East<India ships, were theu sure of onr prey ; we struck a 


who had been present at the opening of 
some of the bales, deposed to the bad 

r ty of the scarlet cuttings, and to 
low price tliey obtained at Can- 
ton* Some samples of similar quality, 
but not of the identical goods, were pre- 
iented totbejury. The witnesses proved, 
that the words scarlet cuttings^ meant 
cuttings of cloth, without list, of reason- 
dimensions, and pot cuttings of serge, 
many of which were mixed in the bales 
•made up b^ the defendant. 

‘ A Mr. Spiller, a press packer, confess- 
ed that he did not examine the inteiior; 
Bnd the specimens being handed to hi ip, 
he picked out many pieces that he thought 
did not come propeHy under the denomi- 
nation of scarlet cuttings. 

Lord EUenborough recoininendcd, that 
in order to asc'ertain the precise amount 
of damage the parties should be examined 
upon oath : and he also expressed an 
opinion, that by reference more sati.sfac- 
tory justice might be obtained : but, after 
some discu8.sion, the parties could not 
agree, and a verdict was found for the 
plaintiff, j^350. 


Robbery of the East- India Dochs . — Two 
men, Curtis and Giddons, who were ap- 
prehended on various charges of felony, 
being reciprocally afraid of each othej*, 
aud anxious to be admitted king’s evi- 
d^ce, have within these few weeks con- 
fessed a list of depredations, including 
extensive robberies in the East and West 
Ihdia, Docks j the gang, which, with the 
receivers, consisted of setcral, and had 
l<hig been e-sfaWished, are all in custo(4^. 
The folk) wing parts of the evidence of 
Curtis, will shew the $y&tem with which 
the plank of these wretches were con- 
ducted: — “Giddons and Hatton, and I 
{said he) were concerned in stealing a 
quantity of silk handkerchiefs, on board 
a ship in the East-lndfa docks, in the 
iuonth of July last. We agreed to meet 
at the end of Cut-throat-lane, which 
leads to the docks ; We were punctually 
at the place appointed at twelve o’clock at 
ni^ht ; we went into a potatoe-ficld ad- 
joiuing Elder-hedge-lane. Giddons and 
'Hatton said they bad a ladder, we found 
it, and immediately proceeded across the 
marshes, towards the East-India dock 
wall. We put the ladder up, and got 
upon the wall; we then pulled the ladder 
over, aud went down into the dock, in 
wbii^ a ship lay, to Which we directed 
pur UtepB as silently as posSibfe. We 
went on board, raised up the two batch- 
bars of the' main hatchway, with pierces 
pf wood called gluts, by which means ^e 
wbre enabled to take off theTiatches, and 
bylhat aeto?, to- go into the Hold. ‘Wie 


light with a tindejMbox, which Giddons 
always carried about him for such occa- 
sions ; looked about the Itoki, and found 
a chest of Bandana silk handkerchiefs. 
We put them iq three bags, and got them 
up the hatchway; we then put the 
hatches on as cleanly as we hw taken 
them off, and came away. Having left 
the ladder on the wall, we were secure of 
getting away without trouble. As soon 
as we got to the safe side, we took jthe 
ladder, together with our newly acquired 
property, and used it in crossing tb« 
marshes, which were difhcult to be passed. 
Upon going home we lotted the handker- 
chiefs into three parcels, each of whidi 
contained sixty or seventy pieces. I mui-t 
not forget to mention, that the person 
who gave us the information was M — , a 
labourer in the docks.— He came to ns in 
September, and bid us brighten up, for 
the watch liad been taken off the inside, 
and a ship of teas was at work^ He 
however said, if we did not go that night 
tliere would be no chance, as the Ship 
would be cleared out next day : we pre- 
pared for the business, but upon going to 
our potatoe-field, we found that it bad 
been dug up, and that our ladder bad 
been stolen ; we soon snpplied its place 
with another ; went to the dock wall, and 
got into the yard as before, and got on 
board the tea ship, which had been mark- 
ed by our juformant; got down the 
hatches, struck a light, and found the 
chests of tea .we so much desired ; ,w^ 
emptied three boxes into our three bags, 
and rctuined, leaving every thing in the 
neatest order behind us; luy share 
amounting to about seventy-six or seven- 
ty-seven pounds of tea. But our profits, 
(continued Curtis) amounted, generally, 
to more than can be easily conceived. I 
wa.s concerned in getting hold of some 
gold, silver, aud muslins, about three or 
four years ago, in the Kast-India docks, 
juid every body but ourselves was in the 
dai’k about it. We met at the Cherry- 
tree at Bromley, one day, and agreed to 
go over the dock wall, to see what could 
be got. We opened up a ship, in whi^h 
we found, to our great delight, gold b^e, 
silver, and muslins. We lashed a chest of 
the muslins, and took them, together 
with the pieces of gold and silver, to. a 
house, wheie we divided the spoil equally. 

I took my gold to a man residing near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, who gave me upward^ 
of £li{) for it.” 

Curtis being admitted er idence, Gid- 
dons has confessed that he was qoncerned 
with the prisoner, Hatton, and othqr^ 
in the murder of Lieut. Johnson, of thq 
royal navy, on the road to Deptford, 
about ei^fht years They will btf 
at the ehaWn^Old^tey a 
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CALCUITA. 

Milltarii Clothing Board,— Fort Wih 
Ham, March 2^, 1816. — The ' Right 
tioriourable the Goreraor General in 
Council is pleased to constitute a Clothing 
Hoard, from the lat of May next, which 
is to be composed of the General Officer 
commanding at the Presidency, the Com- 
mandant of Artillery, and the Military 
Auditor General. The Senior Officer to 
preside. 

Compensation for Wounds. — Aprils, 
— The Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor General in Council is pleased to ex- 
tend to all officers, not residing at or in 
the immediate vicinity of the Presidency, 
applying for compensation for the loss of 
an ej-^, or for permanent injury equivalent 
to the loss of an eye or a limb, sustained 
from wounds received in action, the indul- 
gence grante<l in General Orders of the 1st 
ultimo, to officers who have acfually suf- 
fered amputation. 

A new assessment of all the houses in 
Calcutta has been completed ; the annua! 
amount is computed at 2,37,300 Skra 
rupees. 

June 10. — A general order by his Kx- 
cellency the Governor General in Council, 
announces that a treaty of perpetual and 
general defensive alliance and subsidy has 
been concluded b('tween Iho Honourable 
Company and Mahafaja Persojee Bhosla, 
of Naghore. 

An attempt was made on the 16th June 
to burn the Indian oak. The suspected 
offenders are in custody. 

General Orders, April ?6 . — Timber 
A^encij.—T\\Q. timber agency under the 
manugenierit of Mr. Rutherford, is direct- 
<'d by hi.s Lord.ship in Council to be im- 
mediately abolished, and the timbers re- 
quired for military purposes ate to be In 
future supplied by the Commissariat De- 
partment. 

General Orders, May 3. — His Lord- 
ship in Council considers it proper to no- 
tify in General Orders, the resolution pas- 
sed by government on the 12th of January 
lust, permitting invalid officers appointed 
to the superintendence of Taunah.s, to 
retain the half I9atta of their rank, in ad- 
dition to their other allowances. 

The sptcial Off-nckoning Fund dw- 
sohed^-^May 3, IBlO.-rTlte sp^ial ofE- 
reckoning comrtiittee appointed by Gene- 
m Orders of the*^ Honourable , the Vice 
President in CouneiJi under,4at^ the 


of August, 1815, having performed the 
duties prescribed by the Ilonourable the 
Court of Directors, and by Government, is 
dissolved : the appointment of secretary 
to the committee will of course cease from 
this date. 

His Excellency Monsieur Dayot, Go- 
vernor of the Fu'iich settlements on the 
side .of India, has arrived in Calcutta. 

6th July.— This day, the one-lwelfth 
part of the donation (2, 106 rupees), left 
by the late Mr. Matrons, a respectable 
Armenian Genlleman, was applied to tlie 
release of poor piisoncrs confined in the 
gaol of the Court of Rcipiests. One hun- 
dred and eight persons obtained their libera- 
tion. 

7tli July. — Two notifications appeared 
in the Government Gazette this day, 
the one preventing the exportation by sea 
of Saltpetre from any of the ports subject 
to the Presidency of Fort William, on ves- 
sels not being the property of British sub- 
jects ; and for prohibiting the importatioa 
of that article from the interior into any 
of the foreign settlements ; and the other 
tor the establishment of a Custom House 
at Cox's Bazar, for tlic collection of go»- 
>eroment customs. 

17 th July.— A fire broke out this day 
at the Nothur Bliagan, near Hatlikhola. 
^ix or eight houses and two granaries con- 
taining about 10,000 niaiind.s of rice were 
consumed. On the following day abou^ 
100 huts were burnt at Tawarce’sBhugan, 
near the Builakhana. 

At a meeting of the Horticultural So- 
ciety held at Calcutta 19th July, it was 
resolved, 

“’That the following gentlemen be no- 
minated a committee, for the purpose of 
selecting and purchasing, or renting a 
proper piece of ground in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, and generally for forra- 
jng the preliminary arrangements con- 
nected with the objects of this institution, 
viz. Commodore Hayes, J. Fulton, J. 
Palmer, H. Alexander, E. Brightman, and 
N. Wallich, Esq." 

At a general meeting of tlie several re- 
presentatives of the I nsurance OfficesofCaL- 
cutta, on the 24th July, it was resolved to 
reimburse and iudemuify the owner of thO 
vessel for the actual expences of the ship 
from tlie date of the mewing to that of 
her quitting the pilot, and to make com- 
pensatioa to the Freighters by an allow-* 
40 oe.at the rateof 12 per cent, per annum. 
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upon the value of the policies for the period 
of her detention. It was also resolved to 
indemnify the owners for the expenses of 
the prosecution. 

During June, specie and bullion im* 
ported iu Calcutta, were 
Dollars 5,80,833 or Sa. Rs. 11,97,981 1 

Persian Rupees, . . do. 80,953 

Arcot do do. 1,400 

Pagodas, 1,000 or do. 3,500 

Silver, .... value do. 58,166 

Gold do. 6,227 3 

Do.Venitianl.OOOordo. 4,312 8 

Treasure, . . value do. 94,580 3 

value do. 14,47,106 15 
GoldGubbers, Ps. 1012 

The Imaum of Muscat has detained all 
the Babruii boats that had arrived there 
this seas )u, and was fitting out an expe- 
dition to go against Balnim. 

The force consisted of five ships, one 
of forty, another of thirty guns, the other 
of twelve guns ; i boat of 14, besidesseveral 
boats mounting 6 and 8 guns. The Imautn 
with three ships left Muscat on the evening 
of the 22(1 May, for Burka, where they arc 
%> rendezvous. It is said he will take 
13,000 men with him. 

A new six per cent, general loan was 
opened at Calcutta on the 5th August last, 
to receive subscriptions at the three Pre- 
sidencies until 30th June, 1817. 

Calcutta Laan, 

An advertisement has been issued to the 
Jieveral Presidencies by the Governor Ge- 
neral, informing the public that the sub- 
.treasurers at Fort William, Fort St. 
George, and Bombay, the residents at na- 
tive courts, and se\t*ral colicctois of land 
revenue, have been authorized to receive 
any sums of money in even hundreds, not 
being les-s than sicca rupees 1000, which 
»ay be tendered on loan to the Honourable 
Company at an interest of six per cent, 
per anuuni. Accepted bills of exchange 
drawn upon the governments of Fort 
William, Fort St. George, and Bombay, 
demands payable by the army paymasters, 
bills for arrears of salary, and generally all 
authorized puldic demands, will lie re- 
ceived in payment. The accounts of this 
loan will be closed on the 30th June 1817. 
The undermentioned are the rates of ex- 
change authorized on this occasion Sic- 
ca rupee of Furrickabad, Lucknow, and 
3enare$ equal to Calcutta S. R.— Fort St. 
George, 100 star pagodas per 172 Calcutta 
yupees.— Bombay, lOS Bombay rupees 
pcfl00C.S.B. 

The Right Hon. the Governor Geoenal 
Ui Council has been pleased to renolve^chat 


officers nominated to officiate as Deputy 
Judge Advocates to Regimental General 
Courts Martial, shall be permitted to draw 
a stafT allowance at the rate of sonaut ru- 
pees 4 per diem, for the number of days 
the court may actually sit. 

Fort tVillUmy June 10, 1816.«^Capt. 
F(^o of the 9th regiment Native Infantry, 
having solicited to be transferred to the 
Pension Establishment instead of appear- 
ingjbefore the court martial ordered to as- 
semble for his trial, and the Right Hon. 
the Governor General in Council, in con- 
sideration of the pciiod be has been in the 
Hon. Company’s senice, and the woutids 
he has received on service, hat ing been 
pleased, as an act of indulgence, to comply 
with liis request, Captain Fogo is trans- 
ferred to the Pension EstaWuhraeql from 
the 5th of June, 1816. 

The following officers have been added 
to the Knights Ojmpanions of the Bath : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Janies Colebrookc, 
—Lieutenant-Colonel William A. Thomp- 
son, 3d Native Infantry, Bengal. — Major 
John Robert Ivudlow’, 6th Native Infantry, 
Bengal.— Major Robert Paton, 5th Native 
Infantry, Bengal. — Major William Innis, 
19th Native Infantry, Bengal. — Major 
Thomas Lowrey, 7th Native Infantiy, 
Bengal. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Regiment of Artillery.— Senior Lieute- 
nant Fireworker KennethCruickshank, to 
be Lieutenant. 

Senior Cadet Lewis Burroughs, to le 
Lieutenant Fireworker. 

6th Regiment Native Cavalry. — Captaia 
Lieutenant William Brydges Western to 
lie Captain of a Troop, fmm the 15th 
April 1816, vice Fry, deceased. 

Senior Lieutenant and Brevet Captain 
Harry 'Hiomson to be Captain Lieutenant, 
from the same cUtc, vice Western, pro- 
moted. 

Cornet Robert Wood Smith to be Lieu- 
tenant from the 7th December 1816, vice 
Roxburgh, deceased. 

Cornet John Rennet Hearsey to be 
Lieutenant, from the 15th April 1816, 
vice Thomson, promoted. 

14th Regiment Native Infantry.— Capt. 
Lieutenant Woodward Bidwell to be 
Captain of aCompany, vice Colt, deceased. 

Lieutenant Thomas Woolocomb to be 
Captain Lieutenant, vice Bidwell, pro- 
moted. 

Ensign Cristopher Dixon Witkinson to 
be Lieutenant, vice WooloSomb, prompted. 

3d Regiment Native Infantry. — Senior 
Ensign Arthur Wortham to be Lieutenant, 
vice Small, resigned, with rank from the 
15th April 1816, vice Wytner, promoted. 

27th Regiment Native ln£antry.*«^)l^< 
Lientenant MiUi ThomM to b« Cftptain 
of a Ckunpany. 
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Senior Lieutenant and Brevet Captain 
Henry Francis Denty to be Captain Lieu- 
tenant. 

Ensign William Heysliam to be Lieu- 
tenant. 

Infantry.-^Senior Lieutenant Colonel 
and Brevet Colonel Robert Haldane, to 
be Colonel from the 4th March 1816, vice 
Russell, transferred to the Senior List. 

Senior Major Littlejohn, to be Lieute- 
nant Colonel from the same date, vice Hal- 
dane, promoted. ^ 

8tli Regiment Native Cavalry. — Capt. 
Lieut. Stcplien Reid to be Captain of a 
Troop. 

Senior Lieut, and Brevet Capt. William 
George Augustus Fielding to be Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Senior Cornet George Douglas Stoddart 
to be I/ieutenunt. 

Hon. Company’s European Regiment. — 
Senior Capt. and Brevet Major Thomas 
Duer Broughton to he Major. 

Capt. Lieut. Alexander Brown to be 
Captain of a Company. 

Senior Lieut. Thomas Kerchoffer to be 
Captain Lieutenant. 

Senior Ensign 'J'homas Hayes Coles to 
be Lieutenant. 

19th Regiment Native Infantry.— Senior 
Ensign William Brown to be Lieutenant 
from the 17th May 1816, vice Sandford, 
deceased. 

22d Regiment Native Infantry. — Senior 
Lieut, and Brevet Capt. Edward Cave 
Brown to be Captain Lieutenant, and 

Senior Ensign Gabriel Murray Home to 
be Lieutenant. 

Cadets of Cavalry promoted to be Cor- 
nets. — Mr. Win. Chichley Hestor, Mr. 
Thomas Wilkinson. 

9th Regiment Native Infantry, — Lieut. 
Howe Daniel Showws to be Captain Lieu- 
tenant, in succession to Ainslie promoted, 
with rank from the 1st October 18H, 
vice Maling, promoted. 

Capt. Lieut. Howe Daniel Showers to 
be Captain of a Company. 

Senior Lieut, and Brevet Capt. F.dward 
Robert Brougliton, to be Capt. Lieuttiiant. 

Senior Ensign John Rodway Stock to 
be Lieutenant. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Senior Assistant Surgeon William Tho- 
mas to be full Surgeon, from the 26th 
May 1816, vice Reilly, deceased. 

Mr. William Gerard having produced 
the counterpart covenant of his appoint- 
ment as an Assistant Surgeon on this es- 
tablishment, li^aring date the 12 th May 
181B, is admitted to the Service accord- 
ingly. 

Ai.TERATION OF RANK. 

3d Regiment Natiw Infantry.— Lieut. 
James Charles Cusack. 

87th Regiment Native lofantrf.— dapt. 
wmuel Arden, 


Captain Lieutenant George Warden. 
Lieutenant Richard Tapley, (deceased). 
Lieutenant Francis Squire Donnelly. 
Captain John Canning. 

Captain Lieutenant Mills Tlioraas. 
Lieutenant Jolm Kerr. * 

Lieutenant William Barnett to rank 
from the 26th April 1815, vice Tapley, 
killed ill action. 

Lieutenant Charle.s Penrose to rank 
from the 30th April 1815, vice' Welsh, de- ■ 
ceased. 

Lieutenant Thomas Carey to rank from 
the I7tli May 1815, vice Kirk, deceased. 

Major Malcolm Me. Leod of the Hon. 
Company’s service, to be an Honorary 
Aide-de-Caiup to his Lo'dship. 

23d Regiment Native Infantry. — Capt. 
Lieutenant Charles William Brooke tO ba 
Captain of a Company. 

Senior Lieutenant and Brevet Captaia 
’fhomas Worsley to be Captain Lieutenant. 

Senior Ensign Claude Mat tin Wade M 
be Lieutenant. 

30th Regiment Native Infantry.— Senior 
Ensign Clements Brovvn Me. Keiiley to 
be Lieutenant from the 27th April 1816, 
vice Carruthers, resigned. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Simon Nicolsoo 
having resigned his situation of Surgeon to 
the Lower Orphan School, Mr. Assistant 
Adam Napier is appointed to perform the 
Medical duties of the Lower Orphan 
Scitool at Barasut. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Alexatider Har- 
ley to be Full Surgeon, vice Mercer, re* 
tired, with rank from the 12th December 
1816j. vice Gibb, piomoted. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Colin Campbell 
to be Full Surgeon, vice Nesbett, retired, 
with rank from the 15th January 1816, 
vice Ohee.se, deceased. 

Mr. A. F. Ramsay to be Surgeon to the 
Residency of Katmandhoo. 

Account of the description, quality and 
average sale prices of the British Sta- 
ple Goods, disposed of at the Monthly 
Puliic Auctions, held at the Honorable 
Compam/s Import IVarehome, on the 
is t and 2d of June, 1816. 


Manufactured Copper Jls.As. Ps, 

Sheathing, 22 oz. ? '*,10 0 

Ditto, 24 ditto per Md. y" 

Ditto, 26 ditto, "j 

Ditto, 28 ditto, > 4i) 0 b 

Thick, 484 J 

Ditto, 73 ditto, 48 0 9 

Ditto, 80 ditto, , * 49 0 0 

Copper Holts., 4 Inch, .51 0 0 

Lead in Pigs, 13 0 0 

Iron, 

Swedish Flat Bars, 5 8 # 

Rotuid Rod, in bundles, .... 6 0 0 

Square Rod, in bundles,. ... .6 0 0 
Window Glass, 

' 10 by 8 pcrche*t, 72 0 0 
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Broad Cloth superfine medley, Rs.^s.Ps, 


Di^b per yard, 9 8 0 

Town Scarlet, 14 0 0 

Broad Cloth Aurora, 4 6 0 

Broad Cloth ordinary. 

Blue, 3 10 0 

Emerald Green, 4 0 0 

Ladies’ Cloth, 

Black, 9 0 3 

Blue, 9 8 0 

Corbeau, 7 8 0 

Narrow Purpets, fine. 

Scar let, per piece, 37 4 0 


Rates of Exchange.^ yw/y, 1816. 

To Madras 335 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star 
Pagodas, 

Bombay 100 Sa. Us. foi- 118 Bombay 
Rupees, 

England, 2s. 7d. and at six month’s 
aight, 

Dollars in quantity, at 204 Rs. 12 As. 
per 100. 

A Guinea to jiurchase in the Bazar is at 
9 Rupet‘3 12 Annas. 


PRICE CURRENT. 


IMPORI'S. 

m.As. 

Vermillion, 

. per chest. 

140 

0 

Quicksilver, 

. per seer, . . 

4 

4 

Camphor, 

. per maund. 

65 

0 

Pepper, 

. per do. . . 

14 

0 

Tin, new, 

. per do. .. 

28 

8 

Ditto, old, ....... 

. per do. , , 

30 

0 

Beetlenut, Malacca, per do. . . 

3 

0 

Ditto, Pedinr,.. . . . 

. per do. . .. 

2 

12 

Tutenague, 

. per do. . . 

35 

0 

Malay Dammer, . . . 

. per do. . . 

iiom. 

Half Boiled, 

. per do. .. 

4 

8 

Raw Dammer, . . , 

. per do. , . 

2 

12 

Rattan, Malacca, . 

. perliundred 

, 0 

11 

Iron, Swedish flat,. 

. per fy, md. 

h 

4 

Ditto, square, 

. per do. . . 

5 

4 

Ditto, English flat,. 

. per do. . . 

4 

6 

Ditto, Bar, 

. i>er do. . . 

5 

0 

Allum, 

. perdu. .. 

5 

0 

Mace, 

, per do. . . 

14 

0 

Nutmeg, 

. per do. . . 

6 

0 

CoirMaldava, (best,) permaund, 

14 

0 

Ditto Ceylou, hue,.. 

, per do. . . 

6 

8 

Ditto ditto, coarse,. , 

. per do. . . 

5 

0 

Ditto Nagore Devia, per do. . . 

8 

0 

Satin, Flowered,. . . 

. per piece. 

31 

0 

Ditfb, Plain, 

. per do. .. 

37 

0 

Ditto, Single, 

per do. . . 

18 

0 

Velvet, 

. per do. ,, 

58 

0 

Gauze Curtain, .... 

per do. , . 

12 

0 

Nankeen, 

per corge. 

42 

8 

Copper, 22 to 24 oz. 

per fy. rad. 

50 

0 

Ditto, 16 to 20 07. 

per do. . . 

50 

8 

VVhite Lead, 

per do. . . 

18 

0 

Brimstofte, 

per do. . . 

9 

8 

Teq, Hyson Green,.. 

per box, . . 

100 

0 

sugar Candy, (Chinn), per tub, . . 

19 

0 

Almond, 

per maund, 

13 

0 

Rai^n, 

per do. . . 

9 

0 

Cloves, 

per seer,.. 

3 

4 

Cardamoms, best, . . 

^ do. . . 

3 12 


EXPORTS. 


Patchery Rice,Bansul, per maund, 

2 12 

Ditto Patna, Salla,. 

. per do. . . 

2 10 

Moogy Rice, 1 st sort, per do. . . 


B 

Ballaum, iHt sort, 

, per do. .. 


4 

Ditto, unchatia, . , 

. per do. . . 


2 

Gram, Patna, 

. per do. . . 


3 

Wheat, Dooda, new 

, per do. . . 


8 

Ditto ditto, old, . , . . 

. perdu. .. 


4 

Ditto, Gungajally, . , 

. per do. . . 

0 

3 

Ditto, Jainally, .... 

. per do. . . 

1 

2 

Tunnerick, 

. per do. .. 

3 

0 

Sugar, Benares, 1st sort, per do. . . 

10 12 

Ditto ditto, 2d ditto 

, per do. . . 

10 

9 

Ditto ditto, 3d ditto 

, per do. .. 

9 

0 

Ghee, 1st sort, , . . 

per do. . . 

27 

8 

Ditto, 2(1 sort, . . . 

per do. . , 

26 

8 

Raw Silk, . 1st sort,. 

per seer, . . 

8 

8 

Ditto, 2d ditto, . . . 

per do. . , 

8 

0. 

Ditto, 3(1 ditto, . . . 

per do. . . 

7 

8 

Ditto, Radnagore, . 

per do. . . 

8 

a 

Gunnies, 

per do. . . 

5 

12 

Gunny Bags, 

per do. . . 

5 

12 

Opium, Patna, . . . 

per chest, 2,200 

0 

Ditto, Benares, » . . 

per do. ..2,100 

0 

Patchack 

per maund. 

8 

0 

Cotton, ,1 alone screwed, per do. . . 

13 

0 

Ditto, Bhomorghur, 

per do. . . 

12 

4 

Ditto, Ciitchowra, .. 

per do. . , 

12 

0 

Red Wood, 

per do. . . 

2 12 

Black Wood, 

per do. . . 

0 

0 

DryGingei, 

per do. . . 

6 

4 

Lung Pepper, 

per do. . . 

27 

0 

Cuniiiiin Seed, .... 

per do. . . 

4 

8 

Slieet Lead, 

per do. . , 

14 

0 

Current Value of .Government Securities. 

Biv. 


Sell. 


Its. As. 

.5 4 June 1 . New Six per Cts. Dis. 5 12 

5 0 do. 10. New Six per Ctb. Dis, 5 8 

4 4 do. 30. New Six per Cls. Dis. 4 8 


BIRTHS. 

Ajiril 18th, Tile Lmly of Roderick Robertson, 
Esq. of a soil. 

13lh. At Benares, llie Lady of Major-General 
J. S, Wood, of a dauKhici. 

18th. Mrs. H. Ham jfa daughter. 

'ioth. At Coolbariali Indigo Factoiy, the Lady of 
J. A, Savi, Esq. of a son. 

Idth. Ai Cawnpore, the Lad> of Lieut. Hawkts, 
of the 5ili regiment Native Cavalry, of a 
daughter. 

Apiil 3J. At Meeiut, the Lady of Major W. W. 
Coultman, of His Majesty’s i3d foot, of a 
daughter. 

fith, Mrs. Charlotte Bruce, of a daughter. 

7ih. Mrs, L F, I'ereira, of a dauahUr. 

Mrs. W. D. Ochmc of a son. 

At Henan s the lady of Robert Barlow, Esq. Civil 
service, of a son. 

April 0th. At Colombo, tlie Lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hohk, Comniaridant of I'oint-de-Oalle, 
of a daughter. '■ J 

May ei. The Lady of A. Smelt, Esq. of iht ClvU 
Seivice, of a son. 

Mis. L. M. Delanongerede of a son. 

May 15. Mrs. T. Bartlett of a son. , 

Mrs. J. Jnilay of a son. 

Mrs. J, Mills of a daughter. 

Mrs. A Grose of a daughter. 

AJay iflih. At Chowrinthee, the Lady o( Jdhfa' 

. Shakeapdtr, ‘Bag. . of the Civil Service, oi a 
daughter. •> ‘ 
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«S. Mr*. Fallen, wife of Mr. Fallen, of the Pi. 

lot Service, of a itiilborn daugluer. 

May 8 *. The lady of Henry Alexander, Eao. of 
a daughter. ‘ 

1!1. At <;iiittagonff, the lady /jf R. Hunter, Eiq. 

pf the Civil bervice, uf a ion. ^ 

Iti. At Dacca, the lady ol C. Campbell, Egn. of a 
daughter. **• a 

19. At Dinapore, the lady of A, Napier, E*a. of 
the Medical Service, of a daughter. ^ 

r y Wm. More, 

of His Majesty's ] 4 tb foot, of a daughter. 

1 . At her mother’s house, in Seramporc. the ladv 
of Captain T. G. Alder, of the 30 th Native In^ 
fsniry, staiioned at Barrackpore, of a still-born 

sun. 
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Cathedral, by the Rev. Mr. Shen-'' 

firm o'f U 

.o™?ojKSi.xu5S.'' 

Cathedral, by the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, 
Madec ’ ^ansdown, to Miss Eliaabelh 

>a»ecomiAanderofthe 
brig Mentor, to Miss Uvedale. 


K— o me nev. Henry l 

Clara ^wan Indigo .planter, to 

H. Shepherd, 

- Charlotte WllsOn. 

7 . At .St. John's Cathedial, by the Rev. Mr. J. 

. }, r.wnp.„e ,h. ,.„y „f •» 

\,d.de-camp to Major-General Marshall, of a May * 9 . Mr. wr,liiam Reid, to Mrs. Mai-v lo- 



commanding the fid Kohiila cavalry, of a son 
' Captain James 


nt i,.c inuy oi i^aptain 

Kennedy, of the 5 th Native Cavalry of a 
daughter. 

April fi. At Kurnaul, the ladv of Major William 
limes, commanding that station ofa dauahter 
Junes. On boa,id the Lord Hungerford. on her 
passage up to town, the lady o| Cant. Wilkin. 
Ln. iJiheWh foot, oi a dangliterl 
in. At Mnttra, ihehwty of Lieut Adam Diiffin 
of flip 7 th Native Cnvalrv, of a son " 

3 AtMw-rnt, the lady of Major Beck of thf 
trill loot, of a .iill-boin <hild. ' 

liuclj, at Macassar, the lady of Captain Wood 
u.iinnaiiding the Bengal European regiment, of 

li In Conned House Street, the lady of John 
Donovan V< rner, Esq. of a son. ^ 

17 . At the house of George Mercer Pso ih.. 

Irtdvoi Richaid Blunt, E*q. ofa oaught.^r * 
16 TliP lad> ot William Neville Mahon, Esq. of 
sdaugluei. ' ^ 

s. At G. ruck-pore, the lady of Major Corny n. 

commanding, ol a son. '' 

Jl. 1 he lady of H. Shank, E<a . of a daughter. 
Juno i[). At the Piesidency, the lady of Daniel 
Harding, Eiq. As-istunt Surgeon, ot a son. 
vii. Ihe lady of J. B. inglis, Esq. ofa daughter 
i+. At Monghcer, the lady of J. C, C. Sutherl 
k’lid, Fsq, ot ilie Civil Seivice, ot admighfer 

"fi'i l^dyof Lieur. H. Da%son. 

of "ith Native Infantry, of a stn. * 

«'>. At Bareilly, the lady of Capt, G, Warden 
of the V 7 th Native Infantry, of a son. * 

marriages. 

M?y 17th. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
Ml. Shepherd, Henry Tjler, E-iq. Accountant 
to tiie Bank of Bengal, to Mis* Jane Elixabcih 

Anderson. 

yjy I4th, At the Cathedral, Mr. Charles Han- 
nan tliick. Quarter Master, «4th Light Dra- 
goon<i, to Miss Rebecca Ma'ia During. 

Jii the sam* day, at the Cathedral, Mr. N. De 
triiz, to M 18S .Sarah Recardo, daughter of Mr. 
tranns Recardo. 

I'll- At bt. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. Mr. 

M J^ra’icis Derozio, lo Miss Anna 

Maria Rivers. 

">■ Mr. Anthony Elloy, to Miss T. Phillips. 

’w/i Mr. Vincent, Mr. 

Mar. A Conductor of Ordnance, to Mrs. 
Mary Anne Bradford. 

lame day, Mr. 

George Gimson. to Miss Harrower. 

Cathedral, by the Rev. 

to 

Deverinne, Esq. 
Miva Messrs. Dcyerinne Freres, to 

Couloii. daughter of the late Peter 
^\«on, Esq. of Madras. 

Mr Wm .l^acca, bv the Rev. Mr. Taylor, 

“I’lsth W**' Q: C- Nwh- ‘ 

Mr ^ fhowa* Robertwn, 

Mr. James Sark, to Miaa Miry WiUon. 


Jounj.— No. 14. 


lo Mr rK ^.T LOVCM, 

Mr. Ihomas thasson, to Miss Ann Henry. 
June 15 . By the Rev. Dr. Brvee. at the house of 
Mr, Caiman, Clive Street, Mr. Alexander Born. 

Catholic Church, Mr. A. Lawrence, 
R ‘^“‘'Khter of the late Mr! 

John Battass, oC Midnapore. 

t. ^fp'gitah. near Patna, 

to Mrs. White, late from America. 

s.'f Person, Mr. Jame* Black, 

to Miss Elizabetfi Stevens. 

Church of St. .Itihn by the 
of H M '.rfKr®"* CieiHeiiant James McArthur, 
of H. M. 14 th foot, to Miss Anna Maria Field. 

!bEATHS. 

April Mth. At Cawnpore, Capt. R, Frv. of the 
6th regiment Native Cavalry, ^ 

y\t sea. Ill the prime of life, on his passage fiom 
Bombay to this poit, Capt. Andrew M( Quaker, 
late commander of the ship Hannah, free tra- 
der, from London to Bombay, a gentleman of 
much private worth and reputation, and In hit 
prolessional capacity a seaman and a navigator : 
as he was respected while living, so is Ins un- 
timely death lami nted. , 

J8th. At his Factory in the distrif t of Dacca. Mr. ■ 
Garrett Cornelius Possinan, Indigo Planter. 

9th. At Dacca, Mr. James Christie, Indigo I’lan. 
ter, aged fis years. * * ” 

''^ars, Mrs. Blyth, wilb 
ol Mr. Thomas Hlyth, Deputy Sheriff, alter a 
very long and painful illness. 

Tomhoodrah, Capt, 
Ihomas Thompson Stevenson, of the isi bat- 
talion 3 d regiment N. 1 . 

29th. At Juggerpett, Lieut. O’Reilly, of the 1st 
battalion 18 th regiment. ^ 

Feb. 14 th. At sea, A. F. Tytlcr, Esq. of the CL 
VI Establishment of Bengal, a gentlcwan whose 
talents and virtues render him a loss equally to 
Society and the public service, ^ 

June 4 . Miss Sarah Ann Martchaux, aged it 
years J the second daughter of tlie late Joseph 
Marechaux, Esq. of tbe Bengal Medical Esta- 
blishment. 

16 . At Kurnaul, suddenly, by the rupture of t 
blood vtssci, Lieut. John Frederick 8.andforcl, of 
tbe I9th Native Infantry, aged fiy years 
45. At Fultyghur, B. ReiAey, Esq. Civil Suigeon 
at that station, most deeply and deservediv re- 
gretted. 

19 . At sea, on bAard the Lark, between Coring* 
and Madras, Alexander Woodcock, Esq. MestW 
Attendant of Connga. 

8. At Plain Wilhems, Lieutenant John Little, ol 
the Honourable Company’s Military ffervice. 
and Assistant Adjutant (Jeneral on the Madras 
establishment. 

June 9 . At the house of Mr. Harvey, Hurrum- 
lollah, after an illness of only twenty four hotirs 
duration, and at the early age of 93, Mr, Sa- 
muel Price, late Purser of the Indian Oak, 
which arrived from England a few months ago. 

10. On his way down to (^hinsurah, whither h* 
had proceeded for the recovery of hi* health. 

Mr. James Moore Hunter, son of the late Rich, 
ard Hunter, Esq. of tbe Bencoolen Civil Sers 
vice; aged fit years. ’ 


Vox.. III. 2 D 
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4. Mra. SarAh Brown Hl^i. daughter of Mr, 

• John Frits, after a Hogenng illneia of one year, 
the bore with resignation to the divine 
'vrili, aged 44 years. 

t. At Barackpore, Captain John Beliet Sealy, of 
, the noth Native Infantry, and late commanding 
i the 8th Grenadier battalion. 

With the Field force, Kaitwar, after' a short ill- 
ness of thlriv six hours, Capt. James Keitb, of 

H. M. 6Mti regiment, most smcrreiy regretted 
hy a numerous circle oi friends. 

9, At Dinapoor, Luut. Whitney, H. M, 66th 

regiment. ... 

May its. At Lucknow, died almost suddenly, at 
the residence of Joseph Queires, Esq. the »ii- 
fant daughter of Lieut. K. Wredenhal Pogson, 
Interpreter and Uuartcr Master, Bd battsli n. 
«4th regiment N.l. 

SI. In tne 63d year of his age, M Jean Jussan, 
a French gentleman of respectability, greatly 
and slncer^y regretted by his numerous friends 
and relations. 

8. Bv a stroke of the sun, Mr. Mills, 
fi. Mr. Maior Home. 

10. Mrs. Maria Passos, aged 6>, after an illness 
of nine hours. 

At Muttra, Lieutenant John Cunningham^acting 
ijeputy Paymaster at that station. 

Mav 4. Maria, daughter of George Reddle, Esq. 
Surgeon of the 7th Native Cavalry, aged S year*, 
8 months and 4 days. 

At Zenibar, on the Blst March last, Mr. Jolin 
Wiseman, formerly chief oflicer in the country 
service. 

Af Bsncoolen, on tlie 8th April. Major Charles 
Porteous, of the SOth Bengal Native Infantry, 
much regretted. 

At Intally, Mr, Charles Benjief, indigo planter. 

I. At Berhamporc, in consequence of tlie burii- 
Ing of an abscess in her liver, the lady of Lieut. 
W. White, Adjutant provincial battalion of 
Moorshedabad, aged 1$ years and lo months, 

MADRAS. 

College at Madras, January 20, 1816. 

General Orders.’— Right Hououi*- 
•ble the Governor in Council is pleased to 
grant the usual reward for the acquirement 
of the Hindostance language, respectively 
to Lieutenant Joseph Garnault, of the 
26th, and Lieutenant John Gibbins of the 
18th native regiments, who are reported 
l)y the committee to have executed the 
tasks assigned to them “ with such a de- 
gree of accuracy, as reflects great credit 
on their attaiuments,’' — ^'Fhe romraittee 
add, “ In neither of their exercies was 
any material error discoverable, although 
we have in this, as we have Lad ou al- 
most all former occasions, to notice some 
slight defect in the pronunciation. — But, 
we conceive that both these candid^cs are 
eminently entitled to the usual reward.” 


ciation of Lieutenant Gamaull is exceed- 
ingly good.” 

The Right Honourable the Oovemor in 
Council has great satisfaction in eonfer- 
riug on Lieutenant Garnault of the 25th 
regiment, native infantry, the additional 
distinction for the acquirement of the Per- 
sian language, established by the General 
Order of 17th November, 1812. 

BIRTHS. 

At Arcot, fi4th May, the lady of Mr. B, W, 
man o* a *on, 

«8th. The lady of Mqjor 0. H. Powell of a aon. 
At Salem, B6th April, the lady of Claud Carrie, 
Esq. Asslaiaut Surgeon, of a son. 

At Cannaiiore, iptb May, the lady of Lieat-Col, 
Mouat, of d son, 

4th June. Mrs. J. Perriman of a daughter. 

31st May. The lady of • iciit. Thomi>*on, S4th 
regiment N. !■ of a daughter, 

141 h Jai*e. Lady of Lieut. -Colonel Conway, Adjt. 

General of the army, of a daughter. 

7lh June. The lady ot Lieut. C. W. Macintosh 
of a ton. 

10th June. The lady of W. F. Newlyn, £aq. of 
a daughter. 

12. The lady of Captain Pruen, of the Hon. 

Company’s Marine of a son. 

12d May. The lady of T. Allsop, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

90. The lady of Captain Crewe, brigadier Major 
to the Mysore division of the army of a ion. 

BQth June, The lady of CapUln Peregrine Davie 
of a son. 

I2lh July, The lady of CAplain Outlaw, N, C, o 
a son. ^ 

14. The lady of Major-Gen. Taylor of a daughter. 

91. The lady of Captain Maeraith, commanding 
lit battalion Pioneers of a daugiiter, 

19. The lady of J. A. Cosamajor, Esq. of a 
da^hter. 

33. The lady of Lieut. P. Whanncl, Assistant 
Military Auditor General of a son. 

95. Lady of K. Macaulcy, E»q. Surgeon, of a 
daughter 

51. iV lady of Lieut. J. W. Cleveland, I9th 
regiment, N.I. of a daughter, 

Mrs. J. S. Atherton of a son. 

6tb Aug. The lady of W. Prichard, Esq. Gar. 
risou Surgeon of a daughter, 

marriages. 

loth June. At Pulicat. by Rev. J. P, Rottlcr, 
Mr. P. Vellum, to Misa Sophia Jansz. 

92. Mr. R. A. Ashto i, to Miss Richardson. 

23d June. Baron Christian Von Geyer to Miss 

Johanna Wilhelmina Vans Pall. 

IsiJuly. Maipr-Oenerai James Hare, t6 Miis 
Uackett. 

BibJuly. Mr I. £ Pepell, to Mrs, M. A.Graves. 
18. Mr. H. A. Uhthotf. Quarter Master General’s 
Department to Mr.>. Susanna Herbert. 

37. Mr. Ueqjamiii Johnson, to Miss Martha 
Durand. 


“ 0, G. 15 June, 18 16.— The acquire- DEATHS. 


ments of Lieuteuaut Garnault, in the 
Persian language, tiiough very respectable 
are of an order eniirvly difierent from 
that of Lieutenant Isucke i he transla- 
tions of the former gentlemen are as re- 
markable for closeness of perspicuity, as 
those of tlie latter for elegance and idiom. 
We consider however, tb it it is no small 
praise to Lieutenant Gaiuault, to have ac- 
quired so excellent a practical style of lau- 
gua^,ip a period of less than five months, 
duriug which, alone, It appears that his 
attention has bpen exclusively direipted to 
the acquisition of the Persian : ttie {njoann- 


4th May, At the Residency, Hydrabad, J> 
the infant son of G M ickle, Esq, aged 9 monthf. 
17th. At Bellany, Lieut. Richard Seward, Dtb 
regimmt, N.I. 

19. On board ilie brig Lark, Om pas^ge, 
Woodcock, Fmi. Master Attendant ht Corioga. 
98. Lddyol CnlOiiel Daly at Aleppa. 

8ihJuiie. A' Biliary, A Rae, Esq. AMhUu^t 
burgeon, 7ih regimuut, N. I. „ 

7. At t annatiorf. the Infant son Of Captain ». 

Pick, H. M 89th regimeqt. 
ijth July. Fanny, ilie infant daughter of J* S* 
Casami^oi , E»q. 

38. Mr 171. imas Gray,' 

99 At Bangalore, Mr*, Charlotte B. Hayn*! 

of B. Heyne, Eaq. Surgeon on thU eatahnahn^^’ 
At setL OB hU paaiage to EnfUAdi VAAS*' 
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BOMBAY. drove on shore, offTeliette River, two 

We are informed that the Minister and prows, mounting four ranthis'each 
Kirk Sessions of the Scots churches of of men, on which service Acting 

Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, have una- Lieutenant Kinchant, a very promisiiig 
ulraously elected the Rev. J. Bryce, D. D. officer, was killed, 
and Charles Forbes, Ksq. of Auchmeddan, f>n the 7th of June, Captain Eatwell, 
M.P. to be their representatives in the the request of the Resident, landed a 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- *^**7 of seamen and marines from the 


laud for the year 1817. 

Accounts have reached this Pre.iidency 
of the safe airival of his Majesty’s 74th 
i^iment of foot at Surat. 

SESSIONS. 

On Monday nuiming, July 21, the fol- 
lowing jurymen were sworn in to com- 
pose thejiirv for rhe trial of Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. C. Harris, deputy commissary 
to th« subsidiary force in the Deckan, and 
a native named Pooneakhoty. They were 
indicted for a conspiracy to defraud the 
Honourable East India Company : 

Augustus Pelly, Esq. Foreman. 

Mr. John Yates, John Mack, Esq. 
James Jeakes, Esq. W.P.Ashburner,Esq. 
Mr. R. F. Hereford, Mr. Daniel West, 

B. Noton, Esq. Capt. ,Iohn Blayd, 

Mr. Thomas Boyce, Mr. John Hart. 

Fred. Bouchier, Esq. 

After a splendid and eloquent speech 
from the Advocate-General for the prose- 
cution, the court was occupied for three 
successive days in taking and hearing the 
evidence which ,was brought forward in 
support of it. On Thursday morning Mr. 
Woodhouse, on behalf of Colonel Harris, 
having made an able and impressive ad 
dress to the jury, concluded by declaring 
that he should call no witnesses or pro- 
duce any evidence for the defence ; Mr. 
Staveley spoke also, with much eloquence, 
op behalf of Poonegkhoty Moodelier, and 
the Advocate-General having, under the 
direction of the court, waived his right to 
reply, the Recorder commenced his sum- 
ming up to the jury about half past four, 
P.M. which took up about four hours 
pd a half. At about half past ten the 
jury returned into the court with a 
verdict of Not guilty , as to both the de- 
fendants. 

'The court was uniformly crowded, from 
morning till night, during the continu- 
ance of this trial. 

•^ug, 15. — The Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta licensed the Rev. Nicholas Wade, 
A.M. and the Rev. Robert Baynes, L.L.B, 
to be Senior and Junior Ministers at St. 
^oinas's Church at this Presidency. 
Pim Rev. H. Edwies to Colaba and Tan- 
nah, and the Rev. Thomas Carr, A.B. to 
fciurat. * 


cruizers Teignmouth and Benares, con- 
sisting of 115 men, and proceeded with 
them to Maros; the latter vessel being 
left as a guaidrship at Macas.sar, all the 
disposable force having been withdrawn 
from the fort. The Teignmouth was sta- 
tioned off Maros River, and the Temate 
ofFTinoritty, to alarm the coast, and de- 
ter the chief from reinforcing enemy 
wear Maro.s, 

Tflfe position occupied by the enemy 
Was about eight miles from Maros, at the 
entrance of a strong pass leading to the 
bill, where they were intrenched in fif- 
teen .strong redoubts ; on the morning of 
the 8th our forge proceded to the attack, 
according to the disposition made by Ma- 
jor Dalton, the resident j the seamen 
being attached to the battering guns, and 
the marines incorporated with the troops ; 
the attack commenced at day-light, and 
continued until four in the afternoon, when 
the enemy, after a most de.sperate resist- 
ance, was driven with great loss from the 
whole of bis entrenchments. Our loss on 
this occasion is very con.siderable, being 
seventy-four killed and wounded. 

The conduct of every ofiicer and man 
landed from the a nizers has been most 
exemplary. The exertions of Lieutenant 
Guy, Mr. Munday, master’s mate, and 
Mr. Moresby, midshipman, attached to 
to the guns, are highly .spoken of. 'fho 
detachment of the marines from Benares 
particiilaily distingui.shcd themselves. 

The enemy’s force was estimated at 
2,000 men, while that of Major Dalton 
only amounted to 350 rank and file, ex- 
clusive of the seamen and marines. 

The C!ommander-in-Chicf of the Boni’.s 
forces, Dajoc Chita, with' two other 
chiefs were killed, and their lo.ss is com- 
puted at 500 men killed and wounded, 

Pestonjee Bomanjee ^ — We have copied 
the following from the Bombay Courier ; 
the deceased was, we learn, a man of the 
greatest opulence and influence among the 
native subjects of the British Government 
at Bombay.— On the 2l8t instant, at half- 
past two o'clock in the morning, Peston- 
jee Bomanjee, the well known and very 
respectable parsee merchant, paid the 
great debt of nature, after having just com- 
pleted his flfty-eighth year. 


MARINE. He had, for some time, lingered under a 

f received of the operations very painlfel and depressing illness, whjeh 

pt the Company's cruitsers to the eastward, he bore v^ith great fortitude, cheering his 



A few liourSj how- 
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ever, before his dissolution, he became 
sensible of the near approach of death ; 
and, in the full possession of his faculties, 
prepared liis surrounding relatives for the 
awful separation that was about to take 
place, witii a composure and resignation 
worthy of the most enlightened philoso- 
phy, exalted and refined by the most per- 
fect reliance on the wisdom and goodness 
of God. 

He addressed them with great affection, 
^nd with all that strength, clearness, and 
precision of language, for which he was 
held in so much estimation through life. 
He told them that he felt his hour was 
come, and that as such was the will of 
the high Providence that watched over 
them, he submitted himself to his gra- 
cious dispensations. That death was the 
last tribute to be paid iu this world — the 
universal lot of human nature — and tliat 
as it must be paid sooner or later, when 
God determined the time, it is the duty of 
man to submit without further struggle, 
and to prepare himself for an event which 
he cannot delay. That as he felt all hopes 
of recovery were vain, he gave up, as far 
as mau cau be supposed to do, the very 
wish to live ; and conjured his friends to 
imitate him in that resignation which was 
now his greatest comfort. He desired 
them to look back on the part he had so 
long played in life ; that if they were sa- 
tisfied he had conducted himself well, 
his memory would remain to them as a 
consolation after he was gone, and that 
instead of lamenting, they ought rather 
to give thanks to the Almighty for the 
prosperity with which he had beeu crown- 
ed, and for the powerful friends by whom 
he and they were supported both in India 
and in England. That the same line of 
conduct which first obtained those bless- 
ings, would preserve them ; and that he 
had nothing left to wish for in this 
world, but a long continuance of that 
prosperity, which God had been pleased 
to shew his family, before he took him to 
himself. 

Such was the piety, such the resigna- 
tion, and such the dignified morality of 
this dying believer in the religion of Zoro- 
aster. His loss has not been confined to 
his family and friends ; it is felt by the 
natives of every description. His wealth 
and his knowledge gave him great power ; 

^ and he was liberal of both without osten- 
' kation. From the earliest period of his 
life, he was trained up in mercantile pur- 
•Hits ; and, of all the Asiatics we have 
erer known, he was eminently the best 
•oquainted with our language, our cus- 
toms, find our laws. This enabled him 
to adjust many disputes among the rich, 
which might have involved them in ruin ; 
and to relieve many of the poor from that 
pride of oppression, which is so generally 
cofiufictcd witii the aristocrascy .of mere 


wealth. As the representative of success- 
ful indostry, wealth indeed cannot be too 
much respected j but how many accom- 
plishments and how many virtues are re- 
quired, to refine it into that respectability, 
which cau only result from a proper use 
of the power which it bestows. 

He was possessed of a very noble figure, 
an admirable address, and a copious flow 
of language. No mau could possibly pre- 
sent himself in a more dignified or pre- 
possessing manner; and the impression 
lie made from such natural advantages, 
was uniformly supported by the resources 
of a sound judgment, aud a great variety 
and extent of information. 

From the time his fortune first enabled 
him to lay out. money on building, even to his 
last illness, he continued to Iteautify the 
town and island of Bombay, with houses 
and gardens ; and he may be tnily said to 
have created that taste for an ornamental 
disposure of their wealth, by which the 
natives of this country have contributed 
.so much to the comforts of the European 
population. The gentlemen who have in- 
habited his numerous and stately houses, 
will bear ample testimony to the liberality 
with which he uniformly met their wishes, 
and adopted their suggestions of impro\e- 
ment, or even alteration ; and the greater 
part of a very considerable fortune is ac- 
tually vested in this manner. 

The day before his death, we under- 
stand, he made and published his last 
will and testament, in which he displayed 
his usual good sense ; and left his affairs 
in the most orderly arrangement. He 
adopted his eldest grandson, Dadabhoy, 
as his own son, according to the custom 
of his nation ; but left his very handsome 
fortune to be enjoyed equally by both his 
grandsons, the children of a beloved 
daughter, whose early loss he lamented 
as the greatest misfortune he had met 
with in life. She married Nowrojee, the 
eldest son of Jamsetjee Bomanjee, our 
venerable naval architect, and head of the 
Wadia family— a family, which, whether 
we consider them as British subjects, 
British merchants, or British architects, 
liave largely contributed to the prosperity 
and strength of the British Empire iu 
India. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

22d June. — Sub-Conductor Pope to be 
Conductor of Commissary of Stores De- 
partment. 

Captain- Lieuteuant N, BeMs to be Cap* 
tain. p. 

Lieutenant G. P. Seward to be Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign J. Perrin to be Lieutenant. 

27th June.— Lieutenant A. Frazer, of 
2d Battalion 4th Regiment, N. I. to b« 
Hindustani Linguist to that corps, 
ist Captain 0. Woorc, H. M. 
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54th Regiment, is appointed Private Secre- 
tary to the, Right Honourable the Governor. 

6 th July.— -Lieutenant R. W, Fleming 
to be Adjutant 1st Battalion. 

SURGEONS. 

Assistant-Surgeon W. Aikiu to the es- 
tablishment- at Poorbunder. 

Assistant-Surgeon Thomas Robeson to 
succeed Assistant- Surgeon AikinatMocka. 

Assistant-Surgeoii Leclimere Hath way 
to the medical duties of the Hon. Com- 
pany's cruizer Psyche. 

Resignation. — Mr. William Smith, Mi- 
litary Paymaster-General at lliis Presi- 
dency, tos resigned the service ; the offices 
of Military Paymaster-General and Ac- 
countaiit-Generalhave been in consequence 
consolidated, and are now held by Mr. 
John Kaye. 

Furloughs to England . — Lieutenant J. 
W. Graham, 6 th Regiment, N. I. ; Lieut. 
J. C. Baynes, 4th Regiment ; Lieut. J. 
Cocke, 2d Regiment, N. 1. ; Surgeon R. 
B. Perrin; Major J. F. Dyson ; Lieut. 
A W. Browne ; Brevet-Major and Capt. 
G. B. Butter ; Lieut. S. T. Wamby; En- 
sign J. Addison, 9th Regiment N. I. 


South Wales, fiQl 

Fines 616 2 4 

3,000 0 0 

Bent of a Mill 107 3'0 

WineTjister 5,616 2 9 

Fees of Office • 54,934 1 3 

Tolls- 18,214 5 4 

Caffer Commands Tax . . 61,000 0 0 

. Store Rent. 1,400 0 0 


1,076,698 6 I 


Colonial Revenues have ? 100575 g 4 
increased § * “* 


Expenditure. 


ORDINARIES. 

Salaries and Pensions.. 
Subsistence of Con- ? 

ficts, &c. \ • * 

ExjienceS of Offides. . . . 

Cape Regiment 

Road.s,Water Courses, ^ 
Bridges, See. \ 

Bible and School Com- 1 
mission J 


Mpds. sc, 4f. 
663,483 6 4 ^ 

7,425 5 2 

26,498 6 1 
186,608 3 

6,900 0 0 
1,787 4 3 


892,704 2 3i 

EXTRAORDINARIES. 


BIRTHS. 

6th July. Mr». M, Joseph of a son. 

«clJulj. Lady of W. Ashbunier, of a daughter. 

JOih. Lady of Captain W. W. Valgar, of a 
dauglaer. 

19 . Lady of Captain W. Morison of Bancoot of 
a son. 

98. Mrs. Kinf; of a son. 

ut Aug. At Baroda residency, lady of Captain 
Carnac of a son. 

At Magazon, the lady of Major Molcsworth of a 
daughter. 

17 th J une, Lady of Licut, C . A. Eldortoii of a son . 
DE.tTHS. 

lOth Aug. Henry, son of H. Stewart, Esq. Naral 
Master Atieniiant. 

la. Richard, infant son of Capt, Ballard. 

tst Sept. John Hungerford, Esq. one of the At- 
torniesof ihe Recorder's Court, and acting So- 
licitor to the Hon. East-lndia Company. 

3. Master J. Dunuwaar. 

At Uelvidere, Henry, infant Son of H. Shank, Esq. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Colonial Revenues and Expenditure 
for 1812. 


REVENUES. 

^Rix ds. SC. St. 


Loau Bank 

. 119,975 

2 

3 

Custolus 

. 265,466 

4 

5 

Transfer Duties, \ 
Tythes, &c. y" 

. 172,392 

6 

1 

Duty on Public Sales . 

. 126,764 

5 

0 

Laud Revenues 

. 123,191 

6 

4 

Stamp Duty 

. 93,260 

4 

0 

Insolvent Elates 

. 5,070 

1 

1 

Printing Oflme 

. 11,200 

7 

0 

Port Office 

. 8,106 

0 

0 

Postage 

6,381 

2 

0 


• The Rix Dollar is a paper currency which 
n»ei m ralue according to the real or supposed 
icarcUy of cash, the discount varying from fifteen 
U thirty five per cent, 


27,868 5 0 
67,597 3 2 
14,634 0 0 
25,769 K 2 
34,976 2 5 

3,60a 0 0 
32,917 2 1 


1,098,067 1 If 


( ' 34,004 5 2 , 

Extraordiuaiy ditto. .. . 110,134 6 4 
Culouial Expenditure? noi iio c at 
hasincreaU { ^ 

NEW SOUTH WALKS. 

The Sydney Gazette^ among other ar- 
ticles, contains a narrative of a tour 
made by Mr. Evans, under the dhrectloii 
of tlie Governor, in the lately explored 
country to the westward of the Blue 
Mountains : — ' 

On the 15th May, 1815, he commenced 
his tour, and on the 2d of June, finding 
his provisions would not enable him to 
proceed furtfier, he began to retract his 
steps back to Bathurst, where he arrived 
on the i2th June, having been absent 
thirty-one days. At a distance of about 
sixty miles from Bathurst^ Mr. Evans 
discovered a number of hills, the points 
of which end in perpendicular heads, 
from thirty to forty feet high, of- pure 
lime-stone, of a misty grey colour. At 
this place, aud also throughout the gene- 


Buildings 

Sundries 

Pay of armed Inhabitants 

Timber 

Bills on Colonial Agent 
Lands bought by Go-1 
vernmtiit / 

New Road to Symon’s 1 
Towuf J 


t U extent about eighteen buIm. 
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ml ctnirte of the jonmey, kangaroos, 
emaes, duties, &c. were seen in great 
uumbm, and the new river, to which 
Mr. Evans gave the name of the Lachlan, 
abounds with hah. The natives appealed 
more numerous than at Bathurst : out so 
very wild, and apparently so much alarm- 
ed at the sight of white men, that he 
could not induce them to come near, or 
to hold any intercourse whatever with 
liitt. At the termination of the tour, 
Mr. Evans saw a good level country, of a 
most interesting appearance, and a very 
rich soil ; and he conceives that there is 
DO bmrrier to prevent the travelling further 
westward to almost any extent that could 
be desired. The distance travelled by 
him on this occasion was 142 measured 
miles out ; which, with digressions to the 
southward, made the total distance 155 
miles from Bathurst. He adds, at the 
same time, that having taken a more di- 
Fect line back to Bathurst than that by 
which he left it, he made the distance 
then only 115 miles; and he observes, 
t^at a good roail may be made all that 
length without any considerable difficulty^ 
there not being more than three hills 
which may not ^ avoided. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Hie Brothers has brought to Sydney an 
•fxxMmt of a desperate, but unsuccessful 
attempt by the natives at Trial Harbour, 
New Zealand, to get possession of that 
ship and the ITial. Trial Harbour is esti- 
mated to be distant 150 miles 8.E. of the 
Missionary station at the Bay of Islands, 
between the River Thames and Mercury 
Bay.‘ 

Mr. Howell states, that at half past 
twelve, A. M. he observed a number of 
canoes alongside both vessels, but that 
Aum the friendly terms he was ou with 
•the chiefs and other natives, he had no 
Uuspicipn of any dCsicn agmnst the vessels, 
both of which were provided wHh board- 
ing nets, through tl>€ interstices of which 
bartered therr commodities with the 
islanders.^ The Triars people were down 
at dinner : Mr. Howell was on the quar- 
ter-deck, folding a mat, with a friendly 
chief, Narruroo, near to whom was ano- 
ther chief ; the latter on some signal sup- 
posed to have bebu given by the former, 
sprung upon Mr. Howell with his club, 
and struck him upon the back of the head ; 
he reeled, half stumbled ; a second blow 
was aimed at him, which be avoided by 
rushing forward and precipitating himself 
down the forecastle hatchway. The as- 
•atlaots now crowded on the upper deck, 
of which they obtained complete posses- 
sion, while several who had intruded 
tbemselt^ between dqcks, were opposed 
hy the people and killed. Ihose above 
tried to ship the main batch, b order to 
shut the crew belemr, but two men sta- 


tioned at the hatchway, kept them off 
with their muskets. Tlieir numbers In- 
creased, and a rush was momentarily ex- 
pected. A constant Are was kept up from 
below, and the natives crowded all on the 
quarter-deck to keep clear of the AiW up 
the hatchway. The t abiu sky-light afford- 
ed an opportunity of Aringupon them there; 
the occasion was embraced, and two dis- 
charges drove them off the quarter-deck. 
They were astonished and confounded at 
the unexpected attack through the sky- 
light, which was fatal to several; they 
ran foiward, still determined, however, 
to persist in their attempt of capturing the 
vessel. In passing forward they were 
again Ared at from the hatchway, but at 
tMs critical moment arrived Jacky War- 
ry, a native who had before belonged 
to the Trial, and by his direction to cut 
the cables of the two vessels, the crews 
were reduced to the last extremity. They 
soon drifted ashore, and the assailants, to 
avoid the Aring, crowded in and about the 
long boat. A steady charge of seven mus- 
kets at one volley, drove them overboard, 
and thus the crew regained the deck, of 
which the enemy had had possession feunr 
hours. They now saw the Brothers with- 
in half a cable's length, also aground, 
with upwards of 100 natives on the deck. 
The Trial's swivels were now employed 
in aid of her musketry, and soon cleared 
her. Mr. Burnet and his people regained 
the deck of the Brothers, from whence 
tht'y also had been driven, and a joint Are 
w^ kept up as long as the natives were 
within its reach, which did considerable 
execution. Mr. Burnet's report of the 
affair states, that at lialf past twelve 
o'clock, he heard a shout from the Trial, 
and immediately his own decks we;-e 
crowded with natives who had been pre- 
viously alongside his vessel ; that he was 
instantly aware of the intended assault, 
and seizing a musket, shot one of the 
most forward. Mr. John O’Neal, mate 
of the vessel, and a native of New South 
Wales, for some time defended Mr. Bur- 
net against the attacks of several adver- 
saries, with an empty musket ; he was 
himself attacked, and fell, overpowered 
by numbers. Thomas Hayes was thrown 
wounded into a canoe, and killed on 
shore. Joseph Marsden and John Hallo- 
gan, the former wounded, jumped over- 
board, and were protected by a chief’s 
wife; the latter rejoined the vessel, and 
supposes Maradeu, who did not return, to 
be still alive. William Morgan, a boy, 
was wounded, as was also Mr. Burnet, 
though not badly ; and the next morning 
the two seamen whohad been unfortunately 
killed on board the Brothers, were inter- 
red. On board the Brothers were kijled 
Matthcriy Jlackson, an EAropeaq, and 
Tecia, a Fomatoo native ; and Quristophet 
Harper, wounded. 
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PERSIAN GULP* 

BUeovery of Eight Itlcmdt* 

We pablish for general information, the 
following observations received from the 
Honourably; James Ashley Maude, Cap- 
tain of his Majesty's ship Favourite, in 
regard to the situation and appe;u-ance of 
eight islands discovered by him on the 
13th, 14th and 15th, of July 1816, in the 
Persian Oulph during a cruize for general 
protection of the trade. 

The situation and appearance of eight 
islands on the Arabian side in the Guijih 
of Persia not laid down in any of the 
charts ; the names of which are Arabic 
and the latitudes and longitudes of each 
taken from cross bearings, the latter by 
chronometer j seen by bis Majesty’s ship 
Favourite, the honourable James Ashley 
Maude, Captain, during a cruize for the 
general protection of trade in the Gulph, 
on the i3th 14th and 15th of July 1816, 
Dausn . — In latitude 25' 10 N. longitude 
per chronometer 52“ K. bearing SK. 
distance 4 leagues, appears of a moderate 
height with a few small hummocks and 
sduth western extremity a low sandy 
point six or seven miles in length, no trees, 
and soil a metallic appearance j in pass- 
ing it, distance off shore four or five lea- 
gues, we had from 13 to 18 fothoms, coarse 
sand with a few overfalls. 

Jarnain South easterly direc- 

tion found Dauss is in latitude 25® 8' N. 
longitude per chronometer 52® 55/ E. 
bearing SE. by S’ 5 or 6 leagues, has three 
high hummocks nearly of an equal height, 
two on the northern extremity and one 
more to the southward. 'I'he haze of the 
atmosphere was too great to observe whe- 
ther the extremities were low, apparently 
no vegetation, hills formed of a metallic 
substance. 

Arzenie /s/anrf.— West southwesterly 
direction from Jamaio in latitude 24® 56 
N. longitude per chronometer .52° 33 E. 
bearing SSW. 9. miles, is rather high, a 
rugged appearance. About a cable’s len^h 
off the eastern and western extremities 
there are two rocks a little above water ; 
and on the north east side a shoal extends 
nearly a mile from the shore, composed of 
rocks and coral sand. The Favourite an- 
chored under this island, with the centre 
of the island beai ing S. by E | E. 5 or 6 
miles in 124 fathoms, fine coral sand and 
shells. 

I could not discover any fresh water 
on this island, but from ravines occasioned 
iroin the heavy rains, I have no doubt by 
sinking vyells, water might be. procured, 
The soil cdhsists of metallic substance ; 
no trws and only a few herbs, the south- 
ern side exceedingly rugged, and in breadth 
I imagine two or three miles, and sjeven 
mil^hi lei^, ^liich teymba^wi ^ the 
WSW. in a bw sandy point 

fTo he coHetuded iA our next.) 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, k DEATHS, 
AT HOME. 

B1RTH4. 

In Langham Place, the lady of Sir J. Langham, 
Bart, of a daughter. 

At the Grove, Mitcham, the lady of Sir T, D. 

Acland, Bart, of a daughter. 

At Cambridge, Lady Mortlock, of a daughter. 

In Hertfordf-strect, the Counteae of ClonniH I, of 
aaon and heir. 

At Farley, hear Reading, the Lady Lucy Stephen- 
aOn, of a aon. 

In Wimpole iireet, the lady of the Hon. J. T, 
Leslie Melville, of a sup. 

At Kemtey Lodge, Worcester, the lady of Mgjor- 
Oen. Sir R. Hale ShealSe, Bart, of a daughter. 

In Devonshire- place, tlie lady of Kear-AdoUnl 
Scott, of a daughter. 

In Portland-place, the lady of Henry Bonhnln, 
Esq. of a son. 

In Manchester-street, the lady of Capt. Lake^Sd 
Guards, of a son. 

The lady of James Paterson, Esq< of Wimpole- 
Btrett, of a daughter. 

The lady of William E. Lcea, Ksq. of a son- 
The ladv of Thomas Lees, Esq . of a son. 

The lady of John C. Lees, Esq. of a son. 

The lady of tlir H. Lees, Bart, of a son and heir. 

In Green-street. Grusvenor-tquare, the lady of 
Colonel Christie, of a son. 

At Lavington, Petworth, the lady of Wm. Jenney,. 
Xsq of a son. 

^In Great Cumbeiiand-place, the lady of R. Ro- 
bertson. Esq. of a son. 

At Critchill House, Mrs. Frederick Ricketts, of 
a son 

The lady of John Delafleld, Esq. of Woburn-placc, 
Russell square, of a daughter. 

At Kilrenna, county of Cork, tbe lady of James 
Hanning, Esq. of a son, and the lady of Thos. 
Studdart, Esq. of a son and heir. 

At Spring-mount, county of Kerry, the ladr of 
Maurice Fitzmaurice, Esq. of a son and heir. 
At Edinburgh, the lady of Wm. Stothert, Rsq. 
of a son. 

In Brunswick-square, Mrs. MieviUeu of a daughter. 
In Oower-street, the lady of J. A. F. SimpliIiDwin, 
Esq. of a son. 

The lady of Dr. Dennison, of Upper OulMhjrd- 
street, of a son. 

In Gosrer-street, the lady of Walter Skirrosr, Baq- 
of a daughter. 

In Chat ham-place, the lady of J. Ritchie, Baq, of 
a son. 

The lady of N, G. Ingram, Esq. of a sen. 

In Northampton-square, the lady of Frederick 
Wm. Pott, Esq. of a son. 

The lady of Mr. R. B. Withy, of James-ihreet, 
Adelphi, of a son. 

In Wimpole-street, the lady of tbe Hon, J. T* 
Leslie Melville, of a son. 

In Harley-street, the lady of Capt. Beaufort, R, V, 
of a son. 

In Gower-stree% Mrs. John Smith, of a daughter 
The lady of B. Westmacott. Bsq. R. A. of ad^ 
In Montague-place, Ruisell-square, Mrs, Edward 
Denne, of a daughter. 

The lady of Dr. £. T. Monro; of Oower-atreet, of 
a son. 

At Groom's Hill, Greenwich, the lady of the Rer* 
C. Parr Buraev, of a son. 

At Antwerp, thelady of A. Bllerman, Bsq. oCa son. 
The lady of J. L. Anderdon, Bsq. of a son. 

In Portland.place, the lady of Lieut.-Oen. Rey- 
nolds, of a son. 

The lady of J . P. Lockhart, Big . Tavlstock-aquare, 
ofaJaughier. ^ 

At Hollycombe, Suasex, the lady of Charles W. 

Taylor, Bsq. M. P, of a son aim heir. 

At Kensington, the lady of B. B« Vidll, iM, R* 
H. of a daughter. ^ 

At Maidenhead, Berks, the lady of PayntOB ?i- 
gott, £s<y. of a son. ' 

At Ramsgate, the lady of John Bainbri^Dt, Jao. 

Es<r. of Harley, street, of a daughter. ^ 

The Vy of A. G. Resilrige, Bsq. NOMlyi Hall, 
Uiceatecshlre, oC'a dao^ter- 
^ tljm My of Bichatd BmwA, 

Esq. of a daughter. 

Atfiitetoa, lln, I, W. Weston, of wson. 



^ ' SiHhs^ ^ 


1 

In St* Jame*’» tqUfir& Ll«ut..Col. Maurice FU£<s 
barding Powdl, Aidxle-Catnp to his Royal 
Nighnesa the Piince Regent, to Lady Eleanor 
Dunbarton. * 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Huntlngfleld, to Miia BloU, 
dabgbttr «f Sir Charles Blols, Bart. 

At Bentriey, Lieut -ColoHel Beretford, to Mar}', 
daughter of the Rev. John Oilby, 

Hetnv Derbishirc, Esq. of Little' Maddox^street, 
to 'Mary Stuart, niece to the late Lieut. -Oen. 
Sir John Stuart. Count of Maida. 

Sbbcrt Marquis. Esq. late of Bengal, to Miss Ma- 
ry Forsyth Ranme, daughter of ThonnM Rannie, 
Esq. or Bird’s Park. Cullen. 

At Little Parndon, Essex. John Carter, Esq. M. P. 
for Purtsmouth, to Joanna Mtria. daughter of 
Wm. Smith, Esq. M. P. 

AeNaiirpost, Essex, Mr. William Holt, to Ame- 
lia, daughter of the late Hev. Edward Bryant. 

At. Loominster, James Henry Levin, Efq. of 
Broad-street, to Mary Ann, daughter of Edward '> 
.Woodhouse, Esq. 

The Ret* John Hrereton, Head Master of Bedford 
School, to^iss Laura Abbot Hams, of Leigh 
idnton. 

At MArylebone Church, Captain Grey, of the loth 
Hussars, to Catlienne Maria, daughter of the 
latefi, Orindull, Esq. 

William Curzoh, of Melton, to Maria, only daugh- 
ter of Colonel Hunlock. 

At Bttr Andrew’s, Holborn, Mr. John Andrew, of 
Braintree, to Mrs. Caroline Bowers, of the same 


At Varinouth, Colonel Ddstanjit Bbtihrd. 

At West Ham, Essex, in consequence of a fall 
from bis gig, George Anderfom F. L.B. 

At Wells, Somersetshire, M^or ThAlnM Crert, of 
West Holme House, Shepton Mallet, and lat* 
of the East-India Company’s Service. 

In Somerset-street, Portman square, Philip Pin- 
nock, Esq. of the Island of Jamaica. 

At Penzance, Mrs. Halliday, wife of Captain 
HalHday, R. N . 

In Paris, Augusta, third daughter of Georgi 
Oraqt, Esq, 

At ht|IIbauk.street, Harriott, wife of f harlea 
Boynton Wood, Esq. ol Hayes, Middlesex. 

Mrs. fitz John, sen. of Baldotk, Hefts. 

At Kensington, Mrs, Thornton, widow of the late 
Robert Thornton, Esq, 

At Kensington Palace, Anne Cecil Strode. 

At Doonass Glebe, near Limerick, Mrs. Massey, 
wife ot the Rev. Charles Massy. 

At Greyfort, Charlotte, daughter of Thomas 
Stoney, ol Aran liiU, cnniity t.i Tippsrary. 

Thomas Lowihcr Allen, Esq. ot Thoiiionif Lodge, 
county ot Meatli, lat* Litul. Col. IBlh Hussars, 

Ai Nice, Mary, wife of Rear-Admiral Foote, and 
daughter of the late Admiiitl Philip Patton. 

At Fiticld, Wills, Edward Penruddocke, Esq. son 
of the late C. Pcniuddocke, Esq. M. P. lor 
Wiltaliirc. 

LONDON MARKETS. 


place, 

At Pitthdrie, Aberdeenshire, Alex. Forbes Irvine, 
Esq. of Schivas, to Margaret, daughter of the 
late Jtimes Hahiilton,' Esq. of Edinburgh. * 

At Plnmatead, Lieut. Fred. Wright, Royal Horse 
ArtMery, .to Mary, daughter of the fate Wm. 
Hall, Esq Captain of the Royal Artillci'v. 

At Bisjh.opsthorpe, William John Law, ksq. to 
Charlotte Mary, daughter of R. Sympson, Esq. 

At Hitchin, Robert Lindow (Jarr, of Wavertree, 
Esq. to Fauhv, daughter of the late Kcv. Htnry 
mrd, of Langley. 

At’Wnitchurch, Mr, Percival Norton Johnson, of 
Doctors’-Commons, to Eliz. Lydia, daughter of 
Che lateT* Smith, Esq. 

At St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, John Kinnear, Esq. 
to if IS* Georgiana BoiUau. 

At Bath, E. Tovsy, Esq. to Mrs. Duncan, widow 
of John Duncan, Esq. of the Island of Jamaica. 

la Monkstown chuich, near Dublin, Henry Kvie, 
Esq. of the Commercial-buildings, to Mias Mil- 
ler, daughter of the late Rev. Oliver Millrr. 

At Cork, Thomas Warner, Esq. to Maria, daugn- 
Icr of O. Wakely, Esq. of that city. 

At Castlebridge, county of Wexford, E. Rogers 
Cookraan, Esq. of Bessmount, to Marta Louisa, 
(bltt|(bter,of Col. Hewson, of Mount Anna. 

At Edinburgh, J. I'olwarth, Esq. to Miss Adams, 
daughter of the late Henry Adams, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

At Bath, Capt.. William Curzon, of Melton, to 
Mario, daughter of Col. Hunlock, of Worcester. 

Mr. George Irvin, of the Crescent, Minories, to 
Frances, only daughter of Chas. Stutdeld, Eiq. 
of St. George’s, MhHlesex. 

At Mary lebone Church, Geurge AushisUis West- 

? hal. Esq. Capt. R. N, to Mrs. Chambers, of 
fpper Bcrkelcy-slreet. . 

At ,Marylebone Church, Henry John Conyers, 
Eiq. of Copt Hall, in Essex, to Haniet, daugh- 
ter of the Kt. Hun. I'liomas Steele, Esq. 

At St. George the Martyr, Wm. Watson, Esq. 
qi (Jtiean-square, to Miss Gale, of the Villa, 
near Maidenhead. ^ 

, DEATHS. 

In Abercromby-place, the Kt. Hon. Countess 
Dowager of Ab<wne, widow of Charles Hally; 
bhrton, Farl of Xboyne, and daughter of James, 
.Earl of Morton. 

At Stourbridge, Lieut.-Gen. Alexander Wood. 

At Se^oW-terrace, Thomas Turner, Esq. Com- 
modore of the Hon. EastHndia Company’s 

At Wlsbeqh, Bfea, youngest daughter of Colongl 
deling Commandant of the Ben- 
gal ArtiUerite , ) 

lit London.- Sir Martin Stapvlton, Bart, of My 
ton, near BorongHbiildge, Torkshfire. 

At Bath, Thomu fitaul^s of Cross Hall, in Lon^ 
CSSlUre, Eiq, 


Tvesdai/, Jtn, 28 , 1817 . 

Cdlton.— The purchases of Cotton, both by 
public sale and pritate coiitrsct, have been vejy 
considerable i the demand almost exclusively lor 
ilie manufactures of the country, which are re- 
ported brisk, anticipating an' exttnsive spring 
trade.— The sale oy the Bait-lndia Company went 
off with much briskness j the prices were irregu- 
lar, but generally a shade higlier than the pre- 
vious sale J It consisted of 5,602 bales, subjeet to 
Id, per lb. if taken lor home consumpimn. 

Sugar 'I'he demand lor Mubcovadts waslimitv 

c(l last week ; the lew ‘sales effected were at prices 
a shade lower , so great was the speculation in 
Sugars two mouths ago, that a considerable pro* 
poriiun of the slock u m the hands ot specu- 
lators. 

Cq/fee.— There were two public sales of Coffte 
last week, consisting of 62) casks aud 1,052 bags, 
a great proportion Dutch descriptions the sales 
went off heavily, and a veiy considerable propor- 
tion was taken iii for the proprietors; the prices 
generally may be slated at a faither decline of 2s. 
per cwt.— The late parcels sold at the India House 
realized a small advance ot Is. a 23. m-several in- 
stances, but the Company again dec.aring ap ex- 
tensive quantity for the ^ist proximo, the advance 
cannot now be obtained. 

S/ilm.— There has been very little alteration m 
the prices of bpice lor some weeks past ; the quo- 
tations will remain nearly noinma'l till the exten- 
sive rule declared by the East- India Company 
takes place. They have advertised for illh. 
proximo large parr; Is of Cinnamon, Cloves, Mace, 
Nutmegs, Pepper, &c. 

/ndtifo.— -The demand continuej extensive} an 
advance of 9d, and lOd. per lb, has been realized 
on the late sale prices at the india House i the 
holders are now asking is. with every probability 
of realizing the improvement ; the stock is re- 
ported under iO,oa) chests, and the quantity ex- 
pected this season is reported trivial ; the late low 

£ rices in Europe having prevented any attention 
eing paid to this article by the importers. 

5hA:-— The sale at the India House has closed ; 
a considerable proportion of the China Silk ha* 
been refused } the inferior, and coarse Silks have 
Boid at a depression qf two and a half per cent, 
from the late sale prices | the fine seven and * 
half per cent, higher, and 4 M'tss China at aq 
advance of about 10 per cent. Tfi: following |urr 
the particulars i— , , 

Chinas No, i. — fits. lo. 

No, 2. — 21s. Id. 

No. 3. — 1^. 7d. a fOt. 9d* 

4 Moss No. 1. — 23s. 4d. a la. 

Organxine — — 378. a 44t. . 

Bengal Skein I2s. Ad. a 14s. lltU 

- IMr Ml. a Slf. 
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INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGlilNCE. 

Home Porte. 

Grtmeeend, I?«r. «3.--Salled the Inglii, General 
Ilarrip, Lowiher Caitle, Charles Grant, and Van- 
yitwrt for India. 

Jan. If, 1818.— Sailed, Minstrel, Bristow for 
India. 

I S/fc.— Arrired the Bgfred, Kirby, from Calcut* 
U; British Armv, Maiuoii, fiom Bt*npal| fim- 
peror Alexander. Chapman, from Batavia. 

Deal, Dec. S6 —Arrived, the Cny of Edinbur|h 
East-Indianian, C^pt. Loch, from Beng^; sle 
sailed the Ifttli Augpst. Remain In the Downs 
I lie Charles Grant, Inglis, and General Flarris 
East-Indinmen, the Sir Stephen Lusbington, and 
the rest of the outward-bound, all well. 

gg(li._The whole of last night It blew a tre* 
mendous gale from the S. and W., during which 
leveial ships in the Down* drove consl tera'ily. 
The following remain ail well— Charles Grant, 
General Harris, Inglis, Lowtlur Castle, Marquis 
of Camden, and Sir 3. Lushington, for India j PI- 
lot, for Botany Bay. 

SOiA.— Tlie General Harris and Marquis of Cam- 
den Indiamen. attempted to getaway this morn- 
mg, but blowing strong they could not get thdr 
anchors, and most likely they will not attempt 
again till day-liaht to-morrow morning, the S.fi. 
wind being very b.id to act out ol the Downs with. 
The Lowthcr Castle, Charles Grant, and Inglu, 
wait the arrival of the Vansittari and Bomuay 
from Gravesend. 

Jan. I, 1817.— Came down from the river last 
eieiuiig the Vansitinrt, Bomhay, and Richmond, 
for India j Canada for Botany Bay. 

3(f.— Arrive*], and remains, the Egfrid, Kirby, 
from Calcutta j sailed the 13th August, 

6<A.— Sevsral ships liavc come m and brought 
up 111 the Downs, the particulais at present 
are anktiown, as they liave not yet Itad any 
communication with the shore. We have 
made enquiry amnng the sea-fanng people re- 
specting the eutward bound East and West In- 
disineii, ivC. in the Downs, and do not hear 
tint any have suffered } most of out intrepid 
b«atmcii are off amongst the ships, and have 
been ever since day-light this morning heating 
oier the ticmendous seas with not a dry thre.'td 
ea them. 

Caine down the river last evening and remain, 
the Lane, for the Cape of GikkI Hope. Airivod 
a. drem.ains all well.thv-' Woodfoid, from B.itavik. 
Arrrved to-day, and will sail for the river ihis 
evening, llie British Anne, from Calcutta; sailed 
17Ui August; from Sand Head «7d ; and from the 
Cape of Good Hope 3d Nov. It blowed very 
hard part of last night nod this moriiiiig, duiii-g 
winch the Woodford, for Hdtavui has loecaiirhors 
and cables} the T<iton, for the Isle of France, 
bas lost two ancliors nod cabU-s. 

8.'^..— Sailed thp Britiili Army, Egfred, and Har- 
riet, Indiamen, with the rest ol the homewanl 
bound for India; remains Hibernia, for India. 
The Triton, for the Isle of France, has repaired 
her damage, and wails only for a wind. 

9:A.— Sailed the Hibernia, for Madras ; Triton, 
or the Isle of France. 

Came down from the river and rcm.iins 
he Rapid, fur the.t ape of Good Hope ; and Se- 
ngapatam, for the South >eas. 

UtA.— Came down from tlic river, and remain 
tlie Glory, Kent, and Minstrel, for Calcutta. 

DttJ, Jan. 15.— Came down from the river, 
the rartrldgc, for the Cape of Good Hope. 
7‘JiTee a*chck : the wind is now due east, and the 
t"j|ward. bound ere preparing to sail. Foicr o'clock: 
^Jie whole of the outward-bound are away, and 
round to the South Foreland, except the Glory 
private Indumao, and Aid, West Indioman, 

Came down fiom the river, Jane, Cor- 
»eby, for the Cape Good Hope. 

Asiatic JWrjia/.— No. i4i* 


DfoU Pec. 90.— Came down from the river 
yesterday, and sailed, the Tortolad store-ship^ and 
Sarah Christiana, for St. Helena. 

95jA.— Came down from the river and rei^kaln. 
the Sir S. Lushingion, Charles Gtant, InSlis, and 
General Harris, for India. 

oyrA. — Came down from the rlrer, the Marquis 
uf Camden and Lowther Castle, for India. 

Five o*dock —The Marquis of Camden Bast-In- 
dianwn has lost an anchor and about 40 ftidiom 
ol cable In bringing the ship up. 

Dover, Jan. 9 —Passed this port after post yes- 
terday, the Emperor Alexander. Chapman, and 
the William, both from Batavia for i.ondon. 

Portsmouth. Dee. 90, 18 16 .— Sailed the Sblplew 
for New South Wales. 

Jav. 9 , 1817 .— Arrived the Harriet, M^re, 
from Batavia, left 3d Sept ; she left rifady fof sea 
the Miiry Ann, i^iiiiiton ; the Woolford, BrMy j 
s and Emperoi Alexander, Chapman, all for Eng- 
land. The Ganges, Oanby, was also ioadine for 
England, and would be readv suon after the Har- 
riet sailed. The Dutch had taken possession of 
Batavia jhst before the departure of C^t. Mporf, 
9th. — ^The following outward.bound East-IOdiO- 
men passed by this moining to the westoain,— 
Marquis Camden, General Harris, Bondar, 
Charles Grant, Inglis, Vansitiart, and Lowther 
Castle; they are lor Bombay and China. Sailed 
from hence, the Admiral Gambler (or the Capes 
and C^lon ; and the Agnes fur the Caps of Oo^ 
Hop#. 

i9tA.— Sailed the Governor Strong, Scott, f«r 
China. 

15M.— Arrived Hibernia, fron the Powns, fof 
Madras and Bengal. 

Lymtnglon, Jan. 9 .— Arrived the Asia, CHcig, 
from Bombay and the Cape. 

Torbeyt Dee. SO — Arrived the ship London of 
London, wltli Xing*s Stores for the Cape of Qood 
Hope. ' 

PlymoHlh, Jan, 8 .— The Moilut Indiaman drove 
from her moorings this morning, but Woegfit qp 
without damage. 

Falmouth, Jtin. 1 —Sailed Drake, for Cork and 
New South Wales. 

1 7 tA.— Arrived Jane, Berridge, from London, 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 




SHIP-LE'r'PER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

Private Ships. 

Ship's Natnet. Tone. PrubaNe Time qf 5a»hnf« 
Cap* qf Good Hope. 


Mary 300 Jan. 98. 

.lane ,.... 170 Sailed from Deal Jan. 97 , 

Selina IbO Feb. 98. 

Brilliant 937 Feb. 98. 


Cape a*d Tele qf Francf. 

Lady Borringdon.. 3P0 Jan. 98. 

Madras and Bengal. 

Hero 414 Sailed from Peal Jan. 47 . 

Bombay. 

Wyton 378 Saikd for Deal Jan. £ 7 . 

Jiemga^ 

Kent 440 Sailed frotB Deal Jai^ 97 . 

17 - 


Calar'onlu 389 Jan. 90. ' 


9 The destination of thcBpeke iciii|alkenjd to 
Bengal only, the lettera for Nadrda^ marMd fur 
that ship, muat ,be okM by aom« 9(198^ 
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Phoenix 600 SaijedftviRtPeq) Ja^. 

• Speke 450 Jan. 

Mnry Ann 450 Sailed from PtilJait. 





Price Current of East-Jndfk 


Produce for January I S 17. g07 


L> •. it, t,, g, <f. 

Cochineal 1b; 3 <i to o » o 

Coifee. Java cwt. 4 0 0 — 4 4 0 

— Cheribon 3 13 0 3 16 0 

Bourbon 4 0 0 — 4 5 0 

Mocha 6 10 0 — 5 15 0 

Cotton, Surat lb. 0 1 I — o l 3 

Extra Ane 0 14 — 015 

Beni^al 0 011 — o 1 i 

— Bourbon 0 1 lo — o 2 4 

Pr«g*, &c. tor Dvelng. 

Aloea, Epatjca cwt. 5 0 0 — 8 0 0 

Annbeeds, Siar 4 10 0 — 4 15 0 

Borax, ReAned 4 15 o — 5 0 O 

UnreAntfd, orTincal 4 Ij o — 4 15 0 

Cainphire iinreAned .... 10 10 o — i® o 0 

Cardemonii, Malabar.. lb 0 3 0 — 050 

(-'eyloii 

Cassia Buds cwt. 10 0 0 — ®l o o 

Lignca 9 5 0 — 1® 0 0 

Castor Oil lb. 0 13 — 0 4 0 

China Root cwi. 4 0 0 — 4 5 0 

Cocnlm fndicns 4 0 0 — 315 0 

Colum 1)0 Root 4 10 0 — 3 15 0 

Dragon's UI<k>ci 

Ginn Ammoniac, luinp.. 5 10 0 — 8 0 0 

— Arabic.. 3 10 0 — 5 o 0 

Assalce ida (l 0 0 — 13 0 0 

— Benjimin 7 10 0 — fio 0 0 

Animi cwt. 5 10 0 — 10 0 0 

— Galbaiiiim . ....... 


— Gambdgium 17 0 0 — 43 0 0 

Mvrili 8 0 0 — 10 0 0 

Olibaniiin 5 0 0 — 8 0 0 

Lac Lake 0 14 — 019 

Dyt- 0 3 0 — 0 5 6 

Shell, Block 9 l(i o — 4 15 0 

Sliwu-d 3 10 0 — 14 0 0 

.Suck 3 10 0 — 8 0 0 

Musk, Cliirii 02 . 0 15 0 — 10 0 

Nnx Vomica cwi. 

OilCahSia oz. 0 2 0 — 0 4* 3 

— ('innamriii . 0 15 0 

— Cloves 0 4 0 — 0 4 10 

Uaci 


— Nutnitg'- 0 I 4 

Opium lb 

Rhubail) 0 4 4 — 0 5 0 

Sal Amhnuiiac . ., .cwt. 0 0 0 

Senna Ib. 0 10 — 040 


Xt, t, d, 

-TttriMrick, Java ....cirt. i' lo 0 

— - Bengal 1 8 0 

-T— Ciiina fi 0 0 

Zednary 

Galla, ill Sort* 6 10 0 

■ Blue 8 0 0 

Indigo, Blue lb. 

““*• Blue and Violet 0 7 6 

—— Pu' pie and Violet. ... 0 0 4 

— Fine Violet 

Good Dit to 0 5 0 

Fine Vi.ilet St Copper' 0 5 4 

— — Good Ditto..,. 0 5 0 

— Good Cupper 0 4 8 

— • Middling Ditto 0 4 0 

Ordtnafjt. Iij.tto 0 3 6 

Pine Madras 0 5 9 

— — Middling Ditto 0 4 0 - 

— Ordinary Ditto 0 3 0 

Rice 4 0 0 

Saftiower ......cart. 4 0 0 

Sago (wt. 4 0 0 

Saltpetre, RcAned cwt. 4 7 0 

Silk, Beagal Skein lb. 0 14 4 

Novi 0 15 5 

— Ditto VVline 

Chiui 10 7 

Oiganiine 1 17 0 ■ 

Spic s, Ciniiainoii lb. 0 lO o • 

— — Clove* 0 3 7 

— Mace 0 8 6- 

Nutmegs 0 5 10 • 

— ^ triiig, r cwt. 3 10 0 • 

Pcppfi, Bl.nk.. .lb. 0 0 7 

While 0 011 ■ 

Sugar, >01 low cwi. l IS 0 - 

White 2 10 0 - 

Brown 1 14 0 - 

Tea, Bulic.) lb. 0 2 7 - 

Congou 0 4 9 - 

•— Soiiihoitg 0 3 10 - 

— Cainpin 0 2 9 - 

— — Twaiikuy 0 4 It - 

— Ptkoc 0 4 0 - 

HvvmSkin 0 4 10 

— Hyson 0 4 7 

— — Gunpowder 0 5 4 

Tortoiseshell 0 19 0 

Woods, Saunders lied. .ton 11 0 0 


L,t». do 

*»> -a- 15 0 

— i jo 

— 950 

7 K) 0 

— 8 16 O 

— 080 
— 074 


0 14 11 

1 11 0 

1 4 1^ 
4 0 0 

0 11 4 


5 11 

6 6 
5 4 
5 0 

4 8 

3 10 
0 4’ 

5 0 

4 4 

r 0 

0 0 
0 P 


0 10 
0 6 
3 15 


3 10 
1 19 


— 039 

— 043 

— 0 5 0. 

— 045 

— 0 0 0 

— 058 

— 10 0 
— U ll O' 


T 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Tuetday, 4 February— Prompt 45 April. 

Privilege and Private-Trade. — Oaiidannocs— 
Shawl*— Chnpptis— Silks— Nankeens— Ueiellees— 
Longclolhs— Sallainporcs — Blue Cloths— Madras 
Handkerchief*. 

OnTuetday, 11 February^Prompt 9 May. 

Company'*. —Black and White P^per— Ctnna* 
mon— Cloves— Mace — Nutmegs — Oil of (.’hina- 
mon, Nutmeg'., and Mace — Saltpetre, 1,400 tons.. 

Private-Trade, Privilege, and Licensed.— Gall- 
nut^Ked Saunders Wootl — Ratians— Ebony- 
Castor Oil — Olibanum — Cornelians— Ratiaus— 
Pepper — Benjamin— Oil of Mace — Torlolstshell— 
Castor Oil and Turncierick— Lac Lake— Lae Dye— 
Sapan Wood— Black Wood— Sago— inger— Car- 
demoms— Shellac — Onm Arabic— Safflower— Soy 
—Fans— Cinnamon — .(lassia Lignea — Catnphire 
[unreAncd)—Whunf|»«ea— Malacca Canes— Seed- 
uc— Barilla — Caaala Bud* — Nutmegs — Mace — 
Caja Footle Oil— Arrow Robt— Allspice— Aloes— 


at the East-lndia House. 

Gum Animi— Elephants’ Teeth— Donitchle Dye- 
Horse Skin* — Saltpetre— Goal Skins, undressed — 
Kid Skins, dressed. 

Property qf Ceylon Gorernmenl.— Oil of Cinsa* 
mon. 

On Friday, 2l Ftbrnnry— Prompt 23 May, 
Cuwipany’s,— Sugar— Coifee. 

On Tutiday, 4 March— Prompt 30 Mvy. 

Tea Bohea, 500,000 b* —Congou and Campoi, 

4.300.000— Pe>oe and .Souchong, 150 000— Twan- 
kay, 850,000 — Hyson Skin, 100,000 — Hyson, 

450.000— Total, including Private-Tiude, 6,150,000 

On Monday, 10 March— Prompt 6 June. 
Compony'*.— Na. keen Cloth, 484,303 pieces— 
Bengal Piece Goods, vl*.— Muslins, 7,304— Calli- 
coes, 90,351 — Prohibited, 48,078. — Coa«t Piece 
Goods, vl*.— Callk'oes, 108,849 — Muillns, 439— 
P uhibited, ii,476. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges, 


By accounts frona Btogal, dated late in August, 
ha'l taken 

fh^^ji Comj^anys 0 percent. Loan Paper, 
Re discou nt thereon being but two and a half per 

|P* * inBy4mprovim» . 


The exchange on London remained at firotn 
4s. 7d. to 5». 8d. for Bills at 0 minths sight or I2 
montiis date, but there appeaeed a tencTeuev to a 
decline, 

G. MEDLEY, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To fhe Editor of the Asiatic Journal* 


Sir, — Allow me throbgli means 
of your useful miscellany, to call 
the attentiou of the public to a 
department of the mercantile in- 
terests of the country, of undeni- 
able importance to the . general 
prosperity. The lamentable de- 
pression under which our com- 
merce and manufactures at present 
labour, is felt by no other branch 
ill a greater, or perhaps in so great 
a degree as in the Silk Trade. The 
sales of British manufactured silk 
during the last twelvemonth, did 
not exceed one half of those of 
1814. There is no doubt, but that 
the complicated pressure operative 
upon the general body of the peo- 
ple, tends in a considerable degree 
to check the demand for Silk 
goods. But still I apprehend, the 
peculiar and unej^ampled difficul- 
ties of this branch of commerce 
maybe elucidated, by an explana- 
tion of their originating cause. 

Impressed with a wise convic- 
tion of its vital connection, I might 
almost gay identity with national 
prosperity, it has always been a 
ruling principle with His Majesty’s 
Government, to encourage the 
industry of British pj^ufacturers, 
by leaving the raw material in each 
^siaiic XV. 


branch free, or nearly free from' 
duty. The Silk Trade was how- 
ever excepted ,* on this it was 
thought proper, that heavy and con- 
tinually augmented duties should 
be imposed; owing to the peculiar 
circumstances in which British 
commerce was placed by the late 
war, the ill effects of this excep'-' 
tion were not brought into opera- 
tion. The British merchant was 
not only enabled to monopolise al- 
most exclusively the foreign mar- 
ket, but the injurious introduction 
of foreign wrought goods to home 
consumption, was presented ; with 
such aavantages the capital en- 
gaged in the organization of hew 
establishments, was continually re- 
ceiving accessions to a , degree 
which promised the fairest results. 
The Silk Manufacture was rapidly 
extending itself over the whole 
kingdom, mills and machinery had 
risen up in almost every county, 
furnishing the ni^s of healthful* 
employment ^and comfortiiblie sub- 
sistence to many thousands,, ^d' 
bringing to tht revenue large stffWs, 
collected with little trouble, and 
without a single attempt at fraud* 
or eyasion ; thus was obtained fbr 
the Silk Manufacture a national 
VoL.IIl. 2F 
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importance, similar to that of the 
Cotton, Woollen or Linen Trade. 

Such were the prosperous cir- 
cumstances of this branch of our 
industry, when the ports of Europe 
were again set free from political 
restraints, and the continental 
manufacturer was again enabled to 
meet his British rival, and to meet 
him on terms so advantageous, as 
to leave him no judicious hope in 
the competition. Can it be ex- 
pected that foreigners, fostered 
and encouraged by their govern- 
ments, by an almost, if not alto- 
gether, total exemption from im- 
posts and duties, will find any 
difficulty in excluding our coun- 
trymen, whose exertions are bur- 
thened with a government charge, 
amounting to 3s. fid. per lb. on 
raw silk, and Hs. 7d. on orga- 
nized silk, which is again further 
increased to 20 or 21, by the addi- 
tion of profit and commission, and 
the several duties on the various 
articles required in dying, dressing, 
and other preparations for the 
market ? What effectual relief is it 
possible for the bounties on expor- 
tation to afford the British trader, 
who has to contend with the accu- 
mulated pressure of these high 
charges, direct and indirect? The 
demand for home consumption suf- 
fers likewise in an equal degree 
from the same cause, for while the 
heavy duty offers a bounty to the 
smuggler, the consequent high 
price of the article prevents, or at 
least diminishes the purchase of 
British Silks by the middle classes, 
who always in tin’s country consti- 
tute the bulk of consumers. 

Were however the present du- 
ties reduced, the benefit would be 
reat and immediate. May it not 
e hoped, that the skill and capital 
of the British manufacturer, would 
in such case enable him to com- 
pete successfully with his foreign 
rival ? while the cost of the article 
being also reduced to the home 
consumer, the use of different silk 
goods would be greatly extended, 
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and would again be applied to the 
purpose of furniture, &c. 

The trade in the raw silks of 
Bengal, is acknowledged to be of 
the first consequence to the East- 
India Company, and very import- 
ant to that settlement. It cannot 
be doubted, that the most benefi- 
cial results would ensue from the re- 
duction of the presenthigh duties, as 
any stimulus given to the silk ma- 
nufacture here, would necessarily 
increase and improve the sales of 
raw silk, by the increase and ex- 
tension of sale consequent on the 
adoption of such a concession, 
which would evidently be made 
without any real sacrifice of re- 
venue, as the reduced duty thus ex- 
tended in its operation, would yield 
as large an aggregate amount. 
Important as these considerations 
undoubtedlyare, in a national point 
of view, the advantages which 
would result to the East-India 
Company, from the adoption of 
the measure herein recommended, 
may be made I apprehend not less 
apparent. During the discussions 
which took place on the last re- 
newal of their Charter, it was 
stated, in the printed papers which 
were then circulated, that large 
advances were necessarily made 
from the Company’s commercial 
funds in England, to defray charges 
on account of the territory in 
India; and by a clause in the 5v3d 
of the King, provision is made 
that a sum equal thereto, shall in 
each and every year be issued in 
India, for the purpose of the Com- 
pany s China and India investment. 
The participation of foreigners in 
the India trade, and the successful 
rivalry of similar manufactures in 
this country, necessarily interfere 
with the demand for articles of 
Indian produce and manufacture 
at the Company’s sales, and par- 
ticularly with the formerly staple 
article of piece goods. Great 
difficulty must thus attend the in- 
vesting annually the amount of 
these territorial charges, in sale- 
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able commodity. If, therefore, portation of raw silk from India, 
the beneficial consequences pre- a means of profitably investing 
dieted from lowering the duty on the territorial payments will be 
Raw Silk should be realised, and provided, the proprietors' dividend 
of which there appears to me no more effectually secured, and 
reason to doubt, the advantages finally the prosperity of the Indian 
to the Company must be most empire materially promoted, 
important, \^y extending the im- Mercator, 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir, — The Asiatic Journal is a 
work which has long been a desi- 
deratum in British literature, and 
judging by the numbers that 
have already appeared, promises 
ultimately to succeed in all the ob- 
jects proposed in the prospectus, 
or of which such a publication is 
capable. The domestic policy and 
events affecting our countrymen in 
India are more uncertain and un- 
known, than of those in any other of 
our foreign possessions, and this is to 
be attributed chiefly to the pruden- 
tial rules, which controul the public 
press. Such a work as yours there- 
fore, is certain of obtaining many 
promoters and more readers. — lam 
induced to address you now on the 
subject of the Madras Military 
Fund, (of which I am a member) 
an institution of the greatest con- 
cern and interest to every military 
servant on that establishment, and 
matured after years of fruitless at- 
tempts by the joint zealous exer- 
tions of the lamented late Major- 
Gen. Agnew and Colonel Wilkes. 
The principal objects of it are, 
first, to obviate the almost daily 
recurrence of applications to our 
private benevolence, in behalf of 
widows and families of deceased 
officers, left destitute, by ensuring 
them a certain and ample provi- 
sion, and to assist officers, other- 
wise unprovided, with the means 
of returning to Europe for their 
health. Such objects, I need 
scarcely add, met the general sup- 
port of the army, and have obtain- 
ed stability and permanenejr, if 
ftot shaken, by the improvident 


acts of the managers at Madras, 
who are composed of the Staff, 
and other officers generally resi- 
dent at the presidency. By the 
25th article of the Regulations, it 
is expressly enacted, that “ all 
property belonging to the Madras 
Military Fund shall be vested in 
the Hon. Company’s Securities 
and hitherto it has been strictly 
adhered to, not only with the 
funds in India, but virtually, with 
that part remitted for the payment 
of pensions in England, amount- 
ing perhaps nearly to eight or ten 
thousand pounds annually, by en- 
trusting its disbursement to a re- 
spectable officer of the East-India 
House, approved and sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors ; there- 
by, affording not an ideal, but real 
security and protection, and an 
easy access for payment. The mo- 
ney, I believe, was vested in the 
Bank of England, and to the cre- 
dit of Mr. Rundall, it must be ad- 
mitted, that he conducted the 
whole of the business, from the 
commencement, with the greatest 
regularity and correctness ; — wliat 
then can be the cause for the mo- 
ney being now vested in a private 
Banking House, and the payment 
delegated to a private banker late- 
ly returned from Madras? until 
some valid reasons are given, (and 
from my knowledge of parties at 
Madras) I fear such are wanting, 
I can only reflect on the evident 
breach oi the regulations, and the 
danger to be apprehended from 
such a precedent. We all know, 
and particularly the people in In- 
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(lia, too well know, the frailty of 
Banking Housea — private persons 
may have inducements to resort to 
them, but the trustees of a public 
fund, can never be defended in 
such a measure. If it has been 
found necessary to remove Mr 
Kundall from this administration, 
why was not a brother officer, a 
subscriber also, a man with a wife 
and large family, who had been obli- 
ged to quit India, for his health, 
who had canvassed and obtained 
the votes of the whole army for the 
succession, why, I sa^, was not 
this officer appointed r* Being a 
strictly honourable, deserving man, 
and in every way competent ; sure- 
ly, the objects of Uie institution 
would have been better met, whilst 


acting under the control of the 
Court of Directors, his appoint- 
ment would not have created alarm 
and apprehension in the minds of 
the subscribers at large. The 
Hon. Company with its accustom- 
ed liberality cherishes this fund, 
by an annual donation of two 
thousand pounds ; should however, 
that munificent and important pa- 
tron signify displeasure at this un- 
accountable act of the managers 
by withdrawing such assistance, 
however much it would be felt and 
regretted, still, if it tend to teach 
the managers how far they have 
forgotten their duty to their con- 
stituents, it may prove an even- 
tual benefit. 

A Madras Officer. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir, — T he Missionary Intelli- 
gence in your last number, cannot 
fail to be particularly acceptable 
to the generality of your readers, 
as containing authentic intelligence 
from the highly respectable Mr- 
Corrie, on whose established zeal 
and abilities, strict veracity, and 
local knowledge, every reliance 
maybe placed ; as also in the very 
intelligent report from the Abb4 
Dubois to the Archdeacon of Bom- 
bay, in the second report of tbe 
Bombay \uxiliary Bible Society, 
as illustrative of the manners, cus- 
toms, and state of society among 
the native Christians on the western 
side of British India, 

If I am not greatly mistaken, tlie 
territorial revenue received by the 
East India Company from British 
India, excee4s |;welve millions 
sterling per annum/ from which 
sum a few hundre4 ‘ pounds might 
apparently be spared annually, to 
raise the Christian character in the 
eyes of the natives ; for I can 
bardly be brought to believe, that 
gentlemen of such elevated Chris 
San character as the late Chair* 


man, and many others, now in 
the Direction, can be desirous 
of suffering eight hundred thou- 
sand native Christians to con- 
tinue the vilest of all other classes, 
by their horrid debaucheries, when 
a few respectable missionaries might 
lead them into the way of truth, 
righteousness, morality, and chear- 
ful industry, in their respective 
callings. 

Tbe A bbe D ubois states, that the 
native Christians are in great wantof 
European missionaries, as from the 
long unsettled state of Europe, few 
had arrived for many years ; and 
the zeal of the Neophites (converts 
in the language of the Romish 
church) was consequently much 
slackened for want of that pas- 
toral care and attention requisite 
in every country, but more par- 
ticularly in British India, where 
precept, as well as example, is so 
necessary to check the propensity 
to vice among this race, who have 
hitherto been considered as the 
refuse of society. 

Surely, therefore, the East-India 
Company, with thdr usual liber- 
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ality, as rulers of sixty millions of 
British Asiatic subjects, ought not 
to object to pay one respectable 
missionary for every district, where 
a Collector of Revenue resides. 
The good man (having previously 
studied the peculiar language of 
the couutry) might be placed under 
the immediate superintendence of 
this civil servant, to prevent Any 
improper interference with the es- 
tablished customs of the other na- 
tives, when, by a modest and ap- 
propriate conduct in the manage- 
ment of a school for the instruc- 
tion of youth, he might gradually 
efiect a reform in their morals, and 
thereby lay the foundation for 
the pure doctrines of Christi 
unity, of which the Neophites are 
equally ignorant at present, as the 
inhabitants of New Zealand, before 
the arrival of missionaries in that 
distant land. 

Bibles in every Asiatic language 
have certainly been distributed at 
an enormous expence throughout 
British India ; but for want of that 
information which the respectable 
Mr. Corrie could have granted, 
and which he is so well calculated 
to give, the sums hitherto ex- 
pended have been of little avail ; 
for we cannot expect a child to un- 
derstand Horace, without being 
initiated in the rudiments of the 
Latin grammar. 


A missionary in British India 
must expect nearly the same diffi- 
culties as St. Paul experienced with 
the Jews and Gentiles, the Mu^ 
salmans being desirous of retaining 
the ceremonies of the Muhammad- 
an law, and have an aversion to 
the Hindus, while the latter are 
particularly attached to the super- 
stitious rites of their idolatrous 
worship. 

The learned Orientalist, Mr. 
Colebrooke, being in London, 
might possibly be induced to favour 
the well-wishers to the missionary 
cause in this country, with his 
sentiments as to the establishment 
of a particular cast of Vrolesiani 
Christians^ (as Gura Govind did 
for the Sikhs), with a few primary 
rules for their good government, 
founded in the Levitical law, as 
analogous to Asiatic customs, 
wherein expulsion from the cast 
should be awarded against the 
drinkers of spirituous liquors and 
eaters of swine’s flesh, for reasons 
which are obvious to every person 
who has ever resided in llritish 
India. 

When a solid foundation is thus 
laid, under the auspices of those 
who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, the missionary 
cause will prosper, and that it may 
do so, is the hearty prayer and 
wish of Moderation. 


SHORT ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

PRESENT MODE OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC 

IN HINDU SCHOOLS. 

(From Taylor's translation of the Lilavatiy a work which however desirable such as 
occurrence must be to the literati and mathetnaticiansy we have not yet learned 
•s is likely to be reprinted in Europe.) 

Arithmetical scicuce, as taught in the eleuienfury rules of addition, s.i > ractioni 
Lilavati, is conhiied excluiiively to the niiiltiplication. and division, to c-rwith 
Jyotisis or astionodocrs. At school one or two examples of the rule of three, 
<Ju)dren are taught little beyond the fouf and of interest. In the method of teach.^ 
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ing these rules, however, there is some- 
thing peculiar, an account of which may 
be not altogether uninteresting to those 
who are fond of observing the various 
modes of calculation practised in different 
countries. 

As the instruction received at Hindu 
Schools is almost entirely confined to 
arithmetic, a few additional remarks will 
be sufficient to convey a general and pret- 
ty accurate idea of the education afforded 
to Hindu children. The following ac- 
count being founded chiefly upon infor- 
mation received from natives of the Mah- 
ratta country and of Gu/erat, and on ob- 
scrv’ations made during visits to schools 
kept by inhabitants of those countries, 
must be regarded in sotnc measure as lo- 
cal. At the same time, the conversations 
which I have had with people from differ- 
ent and rcm 9 te parts both of Hindustan, 
and the Peninsula, leave little doubt that, 
in the general features, it will be found 
to correspond with the plan adopted 
throughout the whole of India, 

On joining the school the young pupil 
performs the pati puja^ or worship of the 
writing board, in the following manner. 
The board which is about twcivcinhces long 
and eight broad, is first covered with gu- 
lal,* on which is drawn the figure of Sa- 
raswati the goddess of learning; it is then 
covered with perfume, rice, flowers, sugar, 
beetle-nut and leaf, cocoa-nut, &c. and 
near it arc placed a lighted taper of in- 
cense, and also a burning Ijimp scented 
with camphor, all of which are piesciited 
to the master along with a small sum 
of money and turband, or some similar 
present, suitable to the condition of 
the parent or relation of the child. 
The rice, flowers, betel-nut, &c. are 
distributed by the master among the 
children of tlic school. Trifling pre-'-ents 
are also made to .such brahmans as may 
attend upon the t»ccasion. I’he .scholar 
then prostrates himself before the writing 
board, which is supposed to represent the 
goddess Saraswati, and the master writes 
the words “ Sri Ganesayanama” — ‘ reve- 
rence to Ganesa, the god of wisdom — 
Om” — the mystic name of god ; after 

♦ Gulat IS flour dyuij of purple colour. The 
forms of the fif-urcs or letters are traced with a 
wooden style which displacing the sand or colour- 
ed flour leaves exposed the white ground which 
had previously been formed with a kind of pipe 
clay. 


which he puts a reed pen into the scho- 
lar's hand, and directs it a few times over 
the forms of the letters. 

Having performed these preliminary ce- 
remonies, which are supposed to have a 
mighty influence over his future progress, 
the scholar proceeds to learn first the 
vowels, then the consouauts, and finally 
the combinations of the vowels and con- 
sonants. k'ive or six vowels being writ- 
ten down on ihc board, he retraces their 
forms by drawing his pen over the charac- 
teis which have been written in th^sand, 
until the forms of the letters given in the 
lesson have become so familiar that he can 
write them without a copy, and pronounce 
Ihcir nanu's. In the next lesson five or 
six letters more are put down, which the 
scholar learns to write in the same man- 
ner as before ; and thus he proceeds until 
he have learned to write and read the 
whole number of vowels and consonants, 
and the combinations of these letters, in 
the Devanagari alphabet, which, in this 
part of India, is called Balhod/i. 

After learning the letteis of tlie alpha- 
bet, the scholar proceeds to the ninneral 
figure.s. A ropy of these being written 
down on the hoard, together with their 
iianie.s, he retraces their forms, and at the 
same time pionounces audibly the name 
of each figure, according as was done in 
learning tlio letters of the alphabet. The 
lesson is thus put down on the board : — 


1 ek one 

2 don two 

3 tin three 

4 char four 

.5 panch five 

fi saha six 

7 satli seven 

8 ath eight 

9 now nine 

10 daha ten. 


After writing these figures, and repeat- 
ing their names, until he is able to write 
them even when no written les.son is placed 
in his view, the scholar is then taught to 
pul down and read the figures as far as one 
hundred, in the following manner 

1 1 before one is eleven 

12 one before two is twHve, and so on. 

This species of enumeration being ac- 
quired, the scholar proceeds to the multi- 
plication table called Pare. In the Mah- 
rata schools, this table consists in multi- 
plying ten numbers as far as thirty, and 
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in Guzerati »chooIs in multiplying ten 
numbers as far as one hundred. 

After this, the scholar is taught three 
tables, in which fractional parts are mul- 
tiplied by whole numbers. 

After learning to multiply in this man- 
ner, the scholar procee^ls to the tables of 
weights and measures. 

Having committed to memory the mul- 
tiplication tables, and also the tables of 
weights and measures, which are the 
giound work of his future arithmetical 
practice, the scholar next proceeds to 
what is termed miloune^ whicli signifies 
adding. 

It has been already remarked, that in 
going through all these operations the 
gcholiir speaks in a loud singing tone. An 
European would naturally suppose that 
this practice must produce great confu- 
sion, and distract the mind of each scho- 
lar. In the Hindu .schools, however, it 
does not .seem to have this eflect ; but, 
on the contrary, this audible repetition 
appears to keep up the scholarhs attention, 
and to fix his mind firmly on the subject 
about which he is employed. It also af- 
fords the teacher means of observing when 
any one i« idle and inattentive to his les- 
son ; and by connecting the sound with 
the thing signified, the calculator may 
peifoini the operation by a kiml of mecha- 
nical process. Be.sides, it takes away the 
idea of mental exeition, and converts the 
cxercise.s at school into a kind of play 
and aniusi'inent. 

Before the scholars arc di.smissed in the 
evening, it is usual to repeat the different 
nuiltiplication tablc.s in the following 
manner • — 

All the .scholars stand up, when one of 
them, by directions of the master, takes 
kis .station in front, and goes through the 
different tables with a loud voice, all the 
other scholars repeating after him at once. 
The boy who is the greate.st proficient is 
generally chosen to take the lead ; but at 
other times the master Selects one of the 
younger boy.s, in order to a.scertain whe- 
ther he be able to go through the tables 
with accuracy. This proves no small in- 
centive to each, boy to make himself mas- 
ter of these tables, as any failure in this 
conspicuous situation is accompanied with 
great disgrace. 

The multiplication tables being thus 
'laily repeated are fixed indelibly on the 


mind of the scholar ; and in this way he 
acquires a facility in performing arithme* 
tical operations off hand, which frequent-, 
ly astonishes an European observer. For 
instance, I have often heard a scries of 
pretty intricate questions, involving frac- 
tions and the Rule of Three, put to half a 
dozen of boy.s, one question being put to 
tlic first boy, another to the second, and 
so on in succe.s.sion ; and by the time that 
a question had been given to the last boy, 
the first boy would answer the one which 
had been put to him, immediately after 
which the second boy would answer his 
question; and thus it went through the 
whole ; so that in the course of two mi- 
nutes, six different questions would be 
put to as many boys, and answered by 
them with the utmost correctness. 

The children Icarii to write and cipher 
on a board covered with sand or brick 
dust, and the letters or figures are traced 
with a reed, or small wooden style, which 
the .scholar is permitted to hold iii what- 
ever manner he finds most convenient. 
Ill the more advanced stage.s, however, 
and when the arithmetical operations ex- 
tend to some length, I have observed in 
the schools here, that they paint the board 
with a black ground, and then write upon 
it with a mixture of chalk and water. 
This occupies much less room than in 
writing upon sand, is le.ss liable to oblite- 
ration, and at the same time shews the 
figuies in a plain and distinct form. 

In the system of education thus briefly 
detailed, several very judicious arrange- 
ments will be noticed, both in regard to 
economy, and as to saving of lime. 

First, by writing upon a board covered 
with sand, there is saved the expense of 
paper, ink, and pens. 

Secondly, writing and reading are taught 
together, instead of being made different 
branches of instruction. While tracing 
the forms of the letters or figure.s, the 
scholar at the same time repeats their 
names, a practice whicli is followed also 
when he proceeds to ciphering. 

Thirdly, the scholar is taught the ef- 
fect of placing one or more figures before 
another, and thus learns to distinguish 
between the nature of this position and 
the result of adding numbers together, a 
distinction which often puzzles beginners 
to whom it has not been carefully point- 
ed out. 
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' But what chieify distiuguishes the Hin« 
du schools is the plan of instruction bp 
the scholars themselv^. When a boy 
joins the school^ he is immediately. put 
under the tuition and care of one is 
more advanced in knowledge, and who>;e 
duty it is to give lessons to his young pu- 
pil, to assist him in learning, and to re- 
port his behaviour and progress to the 
master. Tiie scholars are not classed as 
with us, but are generally paired otT, each 
pair consisting of an instructor and a pu- 
pil. These pairs are so arranged that a 
boy less advanced may sit next to one 
who has made greater progress, and from 
wImmu he receives assistance and instruc- 
tion. When, however, several of the 
elder boys have made considerable and 
nearly equal progress, they are seated to- 
gether in one line, and receive their in- 
structions directly from the master. 

This plan of getting the older boys, and 
those who are more advanced, to assist 
those who ai'e less advanced and younger, 
greatly lessens the burden imposed upon 
the master, whose duty, according to thi.'< 
system, is not to furnish instruction to 
each individual scholar, but to sujieriu- 
tend the whole, and see that every one 
does his duty. If the younger boy docs 


notlearn hi.s lessons wlthsufflcient prompt 
titude and exactness, liis^ instructor re- 
ports l)i^ to the master, who empiires 
into the case, (frdei-s the pupil to repeat 
bcfoie him what lie has learnt, and pu- 
nishes him ifli^has been idle or negli- 
gent. As the IJiasl^r usually gives lessons 
to tlic older scholars only, he has sufficient 
leisure to exercise a vigilant superiutend- 
anccover tlic whole school, and by cast- 
ing his eyes about continually, or walking 
up and down, and enquiring into the pro- 
gress made by each pupil under his in- 
^rurtor, lie maintains strict discipline, 
and keeps every one upon the alert 
thiough expectation of being called upon 
to repeat liis lesson. 

The arithmetic lessons are written 
down at full length. Thus in giving a 
case of addition, suhstraction, multipli- 
cation, division, or the rule of three, the 
whole process is set down in figures, 
and the scholar goes over it on another 
part of the board, repeating the different 
steps In a loud voice as has been already 
noticed. After each lesson has Ix'en gone 
over till it be eoinmittcd to memory, it is 
rubbed out, and then written down by 
the scholar himself Without any assistanee. 


HISTORY 

or 

THE COCCUS LACC/E, OR LAC INSfiCT. 

By the late Dr, Kerr. 


The head and trunk of this insect form 
one uniform, oval, compressed, red body, 
of the shape and magnitude of a very 
small louse, consisting of twelve trans- 
verse rings ; the back is carinate, the sides 
are sharp and alate; the belly is flatj 
antennae, two filiform, truncated, diverg- 
ing half the length of the body, each 
sending off two, often tliree delicate 
diverging hairs, longer than the an- 
tennae ; the mouth and eyes could not be 
seen with a common watch-maker's mag- 
nifier. 

The tail is a little white point, sending 
off two horizontal hairs as long as the 
body. 

Progression is performed by three pair 
of limbs, half the length of the ahimal. 


forming reel angles at the edge of tlic 
trunk ; the transverse rings of the body 
arc capable of a little motion. 

I have often obsened the birth of 
inserts, but conld never see any with 
wings, nor could [ find any distinction ot 
sexes, unless that trivial difference of tlic 
antenme. Their connubial rites tlicy 
also kept a secret from me : nature and 
analogy seem to point out a deficiency in 
my obscn'ations, possibly owing to the 
minuteness of the object, and want of 
proper glasses. ** 

The insect is produced by the parent 
in the months of November and Decem- 
ber j they traverse the branches of the 
trees upon which they were produced for 
sometime; and then fijc themselves iipod 
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the succulent extremities of the young 
braficlics, someltimes upon the petioles of 
tlie leaves, but never on the trunk, or 
large branches, probably on account of 
the rigidity of their cuticle, and deficiency 
of juice. 

By the middle of January they are all 
fixed in their proper situations ; they ap- 
pear as plump as before, but shew no 
other signs of life. The limbs, antennae, 
and sitas of the tail are no longer to be 
seen around the edges ; they are environ- 
ed with a spified, sub-pellucid liquid, 
which seems to glue them to the branch } 
it is the gradual accumulation of this 
liquid which forms a strong and complcat 
castle for each insect, and is what is called 
gum lac,’' so useful toitlie arts of men, 
as well as the preservation of this valua- 
ble insect. 

I had no opportunity of seeing the 
operations of this insect, from the 2oth 
of January until the Ifith of March, when 
the cells were completely formed over the 
insect; they had the appearance of an 
«\al, or rather sulu’Otuiul, smooth red 
hag without life, alx^ut tlie size of a small 
(ocliincal insect, emaiginated at the ob- 
tuse end, full of a beautiful redHiquid, 
seemingly contained in cclluhe, as in the 
altunnea ovi. At tliis time the young iii- 
Hcts cannot be distinguished iii the fluid. 
Here again there is a blank in my obser- 
vations; I did not see the insect until 
November, wlicn the cells and in^ccls 
ucie at their full size; and wc find a 
vaM number of little oblong red bodies, 
nitci mixed with the red fluid of the 
niotlier ; these are the young offspring, 
each enveloped in its proper membrane; 
when all the red liquid is expended, tliey 
throw off their mcnihraiicous coverings, 
and pierce a hole through the side of the 
mother, and superior part of the cell, and 
walk off one by one to a distant part of 
the branch, leaving their exuviae behind, 
w hich is that white substance found in the 
empty cells of the sticklac. 

Tho.se insects are the parasitic inhabi- 
tajits of three different trees, viz.— 

1st. Ficus Rcligiosa, Jkngali Pipiil, 
Anglice Banian^ree.— 2d. Ficus Bengal- 
ensis, in Bengali Bhur, Anglice Banian 
tree.— 'I'he third is a valuable tree called 
I’ros or Pras by the nj^tives. 

I'he insects fix themselves so close to- 
gether, npd ifli.such numbers, that I ima- 
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Coccus LacccBy or Lac Insect. ^ 
gine only one in six can have room enou^ 
to complete her cell ; the others die, and 
are eat up by .various insects. The 
extr^e Wanches appear as if they were 
cov«ed with a red dust, and their sap 
so much exhausted, that they generally 
wither, produce no fruit, and the leaves 
drop, or turn to a dirty black colour. 
The insects are transported, I imagine, 
by birds ; if they perch upon these 
branche.s they must carry off a num- 
ber of those insects upon their feet, to 
the next tree they rest upon. It is worth 
observing, that these fig-trees, when 
wounded, drop a milky juice, which in- 
stantly coagulates into a viscid, ropy sub- 
stance, which, hardened in the open air, 
is similar to the cell of the coccus iticcjc. 
The natives Ixvil this fig milk with oils 
into a birdlime which will hold peacocks 
or the large.st birds ; in the same manner 
a red medicinal gum is produced from the 
wounded prass tree, so similar to thtj 
gum lac, that it may readily be taken for 
the same substance; hence it is probable 
that those insects have little trouble 
in animalizing the sap of these plants in 
the formation of their cells. 

The gum lac is said to be produced 
from the her or beyer tree, which is fre- 
quent iji this country, it is the rhamnus 
jiijub.i Lliina 2 a,or jujube tree ; I will not 
deny the f.ict, but what lias been shewn 
to me as .such, was a substance very 
different fioni the lac: there is .i fung- 
oiw excivscencc fiequciitly glows fiom 
the small branches of this tree, the little 
tender granulations of which are at first 
covered with a red bloom, nhich soon 
turns black, and neither contains insects, 
lac, nor colour, that ever I could find, 
even with the utmost care in my inqui- 
ries. This tree is much frequented by 
ants, flies, and various insects, which 
dcstioy the flower.s, leaves and fruit; 
this mistake has probably led Bontiu-s, 
father Tachard, and their copiers into 
error. 

The lac of tliis country is principally 
found upon the uncultivated mountains 
oil both sides of I lie Canges, where boun- 
tiful nature has |irodiiced it in such prodi- 
gious abniidance, that was the consump- 
tion ten times greater the markets might 
be supplied by this minute insect ! Tlie 
only trouble in procuring the Jac, is in 
breaking down the branches, and carrying, 

VOJL. in. 2 G 
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8t{^d to market ; the present price in 
ie about twelve shillings the hun- 
dred weight, and it is brought from the 
distant cbuntry of Asam ! The best lac 
is tf a deep red colour ; if it is pale and 
pferddd at the top the value diminishes, 
because the insects have left their cells, 
imd consequently, they can be of no use 
ds a dye or colour, but probably they are 
better for varnishes. 

The insect and its cell, has gone under 
the various names of gum lac, lac tree, 
in Bengali, lac sand ; by the English it is 
distinguished into,— >1. Stick lac; which 
is the natural state from which all the 
others are formed 2. seed lac, is the 
cells separated from the sticks;— 3. lump 
lac, is seed lac liquided by dre, and 
formed into cakes;— 4. Shell lac, is the 
cells liquided, strained, and formed into 
thin transparent laminae in the following 
manner ;— separate the cells from the 
branches, break them into small pieces, 
throw them into a tub of water for one 
day ; wash off the red water and dry the 
cells, and with them dll a cylindrical tube 
of cotton cloth, two feet long and an inch 
and a half diameter, tie both ends, turn 
the bag above a charcoal fire ; as the lac 
liquifies twist the bag, and when a sufR- 
tient quantity luis transuded the pores of 
the cloth, lay it upon a smooth junk of 
plantain tree (musa paradisiaca Linnsci) 
and with a strip of the plantain leaf draw 
it into a thin lamina, take it off while 
flexible, for in a minute it will be hard 
and brittle; the value of shell lac is ac- 
cording to its transpareiicy. 

This is one of the most useful insects 
yet discovered, to Euiopeans or natives. 
The natives consume a great quantity of 
shell lac in making ornamental rings, 
painted and gilded in various tastes, to 
decorate the black arms of the ladies, 
and formed into beads, spiral and linked 
chains for necklaces, and other ornaments 
for the hair. 

SeBling‘Wax.—^dkQ a stick and heat 
one end of it upon a charcoal fire, put 
upon it a few leaves of the shell lac, 
softened above the fire ; keep alternately 
heating and adding more shell lac, until 
yq^u have got a mass of three or four 
pounds of liquified shell lac * upon the 
cad of your stick; knead this upon .a 

* laUiUmuaer liunpUchlumidfiromMsd 
Uc, 


wetted board, vrtth three oubces of levi- 
gated cinnabar ; form It into cylindrical 
pieces, and to give them a imllsh, rub 
them llFhile hot with a cotton cloth. 

Take a lump of shell lac, 
prepared in the miinner of sealing-wax, 
with whatever colour you please ; fix it 
upon the end of a stick ; beat tbe polished 
wood over a charcoal fire, and rub it over 
with half melted lac, and polish by rub- 
bing it even with a piece of folded plan- 
tain leaf held in the hand, heating the 
lac, and adding more as occasion re- 
quires ; their figures are formed by lac 
charged with various colours, in the 
same manner. 

In ornamenting their gods and religious 
houses, &c. they make use of very thin 
beat lead, which they cover with various 
varnishes, made of lac charged with co- 
lours ; they prepare them, it is said, with 
allum and tamarinds; the leaf of lead 
is laid upon a smooth iron heated by fire 
below, while the varnish is spreading upon 
it ; to imitate gold leaf they add turnie- 
rick to the varnish. This art is only 
known to the women of a few families. 

Cutler's Grinds tones . of Ganges 
sand three parts, of seed lac washed one 
part; mix them over the fire in an earthen 
pot, and form the mass into the shape of a 
grindstone, leaving a square hole in the 
centre; fix it on an axis, with liquified 
lac ; heat the stone moderately, and by 
turning the axis you may easily form it 
into an exact orbicular shape; polishing 
grindstones are made only of such of the 
sand as will pass easily through muslin, 
in the proportion of two parts sand to 
one of lac. This sand Is found at Raja- 
mahal ; it is composed of small, regular, 
crystaline particles, tinged red with iron 
two parts, to one of the black magnetic 
sand described by Muschenbrook. 

The stone-cutters make their grind- 
stones of a crystalline stone with black 
iron specks (corund) beat into pow- 
der, and mixed with lac, in the same 
proportions as with the sand ; the coarse 
for cutting, and the sifted powder for 
polishing. These grind-stones cut down 
iron very fast, and when they want to 
increase its power, they throw sand upon 
it, and. let it occa^iionally touch the edge 
of a vitrified brick. Tbe same comporl* 
tion is formed upon Sticks for eattisg 
stones^ shells^ by the lyrnd, 
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PaintiH^.^Take one gallon of the red 
liquid* ^om the Hrst washing of shell 
laC| strain it through a cloth, boil it for a 
short time, then add half an ounce of 
soap earth (fossil alkali) ; bpil atf hour 
more, and add three ounces powdered 
load (a straw coloured bark) ; boil a 
short time, let it stand one night, and 
strain next day ; evaporate three quarts 
of milk without cream to two quarts, 
upon a slow fire, curdle it with sour 
milk, and let it stand for a day or two ; 
then mix it with the red liquid above 
mentioned ; strain them through a cloth, 
add to the mixture an ounce and a half of 
alimn, and the juice of eight or ten 
lemons ; mix the whole, and throw it 
ipto a cloth bag strainer. The blood of 
the insect forms a coagulum with the 
caseous part of the milk, and remains in 
the bag, while the limpid acid water 
drains from it ; the coagulum is dried in 
the shade, and is used as a red colour in 
painting and colouring. 

Dt/eing.— Take one galfon of the red 
liquid prepared as in the preceding page, 
without milk ; to which add three ounces 
of allum ; boil three or four pounds of 
tamarinds in a gallon of water, and strain 
the liquor. 

Light Mix equal parts of the red 
liquid water and tamarind water over a 
brisk fire ; in this mixture dip and wring 
the silk alternately, until it has received a 
proper quantity of the dye. To increase 
the colour increase the proportion of the 
red liquid, and let the silk boil a few 
minutes in the mixture. To make the 
silk hold the colour they boil a handful of 
the bark, called Load, in water ; strain the 
decoction, and add cold water to it ; dip the 
dyed silk into this liquor several times, 
and then dry the silk. Cotton cloths are 
dyed in this manner, but the dye is not 
so lasting as in silk. 

Spanish ^ooL— 'I’he lac colour is pre- 
served by the natives upon flakes of cot- 
ton dipped repeatedly into a strong solu- 
tion of the lac insect in water, and dried. 

Here I ought to have described the 
utilities of thi.s body, as practised by Ku- 
ropeans, but ^ am not inastet; of the sub- 
ject, and shall be very glad to see it done 
ky an abler hand. The properties of 
bodies should be as fully described as pos- 
sible, for therein consists the principal 
utility of natural history. TTje present 
**tede of describing natural productions 
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merely as materias medics, pictorise, 
is in my opinion highly injurious to thtf 
subject, trifling, unbecoming a natural 
historian, and is the cause of a great 
evil. 

To be added. After the griud-stoqgs^ 
the gross remains after making shell liic 
is formed into balls, polished and painted 
for boys and men to play with, as our 
boys do with maibles. Perhaps in this 
consists the secret art of making the Eu- 
ropean marbles. 

Added after The dye is used 

in colouring that red powder, with which 
the Hindus bespatter one another in their 
holy festival time. 

description or the prass tree. 

Root and Trunk. — The root is large, 
branching, and spongy. There are three 
varieties of this plant, which seem princi- 
pally to depend on the circumstances of 
their situation; that which grows in the 
rich soil of Bengal is a tree of the first 
magnitude, with a large erect long stem ; 
what grows on the hills seldom ri.ses 
higher than twenty feet; the other va- 
riety is found in the thick forests, climb- 
ing the highest trees, with a woody stem 
as thick as the arm. 

Leaves — ^'fhe leaves are alternate and 
ternate, with long petioles ; the lobes are 
ovate, oblique, obtuse, and venose, with 
two short, and the middle petiole long. 

Flowers. — The flowers are of the pa- 
pilionacious kind, large, red, and pendu- 
lous, disposed in crowded, irregular, fasci- 
culated spikes, terminating the young 
branches; the flowers appear before the 
leaves. 

Calyx. — ^'Fhe perianthium is a short 
urceolate gibbosc, coriaceous, bi-lahiate 
tube ; the superior lip is ovate and entire, 
the lower lip tridentatc. 

Corolla. — The petals arc above two 
Inches long, equal, and of a scarlet red 
colour; the standard is ovate, acute, and 
reflexed ; the wings are lanceolate, acute, 
and lunulate ; the keel is broad, half or- 
biculate, acute, shut above and bifid 
below. 

Stamina. — The filaments are diadelph- 
ous, nine united to the point and one dis- 
tinct ; the antherae are simple and very 
small. 

Pestiilttm. — The germnn is compressed 
and tomeutose, with a short pedicle, the 
style is subulate, longer than the fila- 

2 G 2 
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mentS; the stigma is simple and ob- 
tuse. 

Pircepium. — ^Tlic iigiimen is about five 
or six inches long, and t\Vo inches broad, 
toraentose, gihbose, deciduous, thin, flex- 
ible, and diaplianons every where but at 
the point, where it becomes ligneous, and 
never contains more than one seed ! 

Semen. — The seed is orbicular, thin, 
compressed, of a red colour, and about 
an inch in diameter. 

f/je.—The petals, as they fall from the 
tree are collected, and are of great use in 
dying red colours. The natives wound 
the tree to procure a red astringent gum 
T[called chuniguni) used in medicine; the 
bark is tough and is in common use 
as rope and twine. 'I'he woo«l is of a red 
colour, but of no particular excellence. 
The roots arc dug up, and cut into junks 


of eight or twelve inches long, bruised 
with wooden mallets, by which means 
they split into longitudinal fibres, like 
hemp, with which they caulk their boats ; 
it answers this purpose very well, being 
very durable in fresh water. The greatest 
part of the gum lac is produced upon 
this tree by a small red coccus. 

Since writing the above, I have been 
favoured with a sight of the Hortus Ma- 
labariciis, where this plant is described 
under the name of Plaso, vol. vi. p. 29. 
The Malabars asenbe i)ropertics to this 
plant very different from the natives of 
this country. The author says the wood 
and leases are used in their ceremonies ; 
the fruit in powder expels woims, and 
the bark, with dried ginger, is given in 
morsu viperino. 


an account 

or 

THE BIDDERY (VIDllI) WARE IN INDIA. 


By Benjamin Heyne, M.D. Naturalist to 

The Hindoos have since time imme- 
morial not only excelled their neighbours 
in the management of metals for useful 
and curious purposes, but they are even 
familiarly acc|uainted with alloys unknown 
to our practical chemists. 

, Among those in general use that have 
drawn the attention of Europeans living 
in India, are the alloys for the gurry, and 
the Biddery ware. 

The gurry is a disk of a cubit and up- 
wards in diameter, about half an inch in 
thickness in the centre, but decreasing 
towards the ciicumfei ence, where it is 
scarcely more than one-fourth of an inch. 
It is used to mark the divisions of time, 
by striking it with a wooden mallet. The 
sound is in general remarkably clear, full, 
and loud, when it is properly managed. 
In common they are suspended on a trian- 
gular pyramid made of three bamboos tied 
together at top. They arc used in alt 
large cities, at the cutwal’s choultry, at 
the houses and cutcheris of great men, 
at the main guard of every battalion, and 
head-quarters of every detachment of 
troops. Some commanding officers liave 
them even near their doors, to the annoy- 
WCe of their visitors, who^se ears are not 
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so blunted and insensible as their own. 
In short, they are the legulators of time 
and biisine!5s over all India. The exact pro- 
portion of the compound of which they 
are made I do not recollect, but I believe 
it is somewhat variable, as the gurries are 
prized according to the places where they 
have been manufactured. 

The Biddery ware is u.sed particularly 
for hooka-bottoms, and dishes to hand 
betel about to visitois, where more preci- 
ous metals are not attainable. It is of a 
black (olour, which never fades, and 
which, if tarnished, may be easily restor- 
ed. To relieve the sable hue it is alwa)S 
more or less inlaid with silver. It is 
called Biddery ware from the place where 
it was originally, and I believe is still ex- 
clusively, made ; for though the people of 
Bengal have utensils of this kind, I have 
no where seen any new ones for sale, 
which would be the case were they manu- 
fuctured there. 

Biddery is a large city, about sixty miles 
N.W. from Hyderabad, formerly the seat 
of mighty kings, 'and one of tlie largest, 
or best places of the Dekan, belonging to 
the Nizam. It is situated on the eastern 
brink of a table-Jaud, which is about 100 
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ffet above the level of the surrounding 
country, and from S. to N. six to eight 
jniles in diameter, 'fhe place is fortified 
has high walls and extensive outworks, 
particularly to the northward ; but whe- 
ther strong, or otherwise, I am not com- 
petent to judge. I found them very badly 
guarded ; as is generally the case in the 
fortified places belonging to the native 
powers of Ijidia. 

As I had been always very desirous of 
learning the composition of the Biddery 
ware, and eould get no information of 
it at Hydrabad, I requested Captain 
Sydenham, then resident at that court, to 
favour me with a dustuk (older) to the 
governor of Biddery, (which jllace I was 
to pass on niy way to join the detaclinicnt 
at Jaiilna), to assist me in getting the de- 
sired knowledge. I must observe here, 
that it is not only extremely ditllcnlt in 
general, for travellers, but almost impos- 
sible, without much money, to acquire 
any information on a subject of the most 
indifferent nature, without the concur- 
rena' and artiial suppoit of the head-man 
of the place. At Biddery the jealousy 
against Furopeans of all classes is carried 
so far, that none are allowed to enter the 
gates of the city, except such as are in the 
service of the Nizarn, and stationed in the 
fort. It happened fortunately that the 
chief of that place had some favours to 
ask of Captain Sydenham, ami Mr. Rus- 
sell, his assistimit, whose kind assistance 
in promoting my inquiiics on this and all 
other occasions I have gratefully to ac- 
knowledge: so that I received the dustuk 
without much delay, just as I ascended 
the table-land. On producing it at Bid- 
deiy some of the manufactuiers were im- 
mediately sent to me in the choultry, 
under a guard of peons, with the strictest 
orders that they should inform me of the 
whole and every part of their mystery. I 
wished to go to their houses ; but as this 
had not been mentioned in the order, and 
as they Jived in the city, I could not obtain 
permission. The men who attended me 
complained of want, in an employment 
which in former times had been the means 
of subsisting ^ numerous class of their 
own cast, and of enriching the place, but 
which no^ scarcely yielded food for five 
families- that remained. They are of the 
goldsmith cast, which, together with some 
of other handicrafts, is the lowest of all 


sudras, though they wear the brahminical 
string. 

At their first visit they brought nothing 
but a lump of their compound used for 
casting their ware, and a few vessels 
which they had just in hand, for inlaying 
them with silver, an operation which 
they conceived would be of all the most 
attractive to a curious fringi. As the 
mefal in this state was divested of all but 
its natural colour, I recognized it imme- 
diately as a compound of which its greatest 
portion is tin. It contained of this metal 
twenty-four parts and one of copper, join- 
ed by fusion. J was herein not a little 
disappointed, as 1 had always understood 
that it was made of a metallic substance 
found on the table-land of Biddery, and 
whiclr''as I never had made any experi- 
ment with a view of discovering its com- 
position, I flattered myself might be a 
new mineral. In coming along I really 
had found also a litliomarga, which resem- 
bled the common Biddery ware in colour 
and appearance ; and it was probably this 
that had given nsc to the account which 
former travellers had given of that sub- 
stance, as the mineral used for the ware 
manufactured at that place. 

The business of their second visit was 
to cast, or to make, before me a vessel of 
their ware. The a|)paratus which they 
brought with them on the occasion con- 
sisted of a broken earthen |>ot, to serve as 
a furnace ; a piece of bamboo about a foot 
long as a bellows, or blow-pipe ; a form 
made of clay, exactly resembling a com-* 
inon hooka-bottom j and some wax, which 
probably had been used by sevtral genera- 
tions for the purpose for which it is yet 
employed. 

The first operation was to cover tlte 
form with wax on all sides, which was 
done by winding a band, into which the 
wax was reduced, as close as possible 
round it. A thin coat of clay was then 
laid over the wax, and, to fasten the outer 
to the inner clay form, some iron pins 
were driven through it in various direc- 
tions. After this had been dried for some 
time in the sun, the wax was liquified by 
putting the form in a place sufficiently 
heated, and discharged through the hole, 
by which the melted metal is poured 
in to occupy its place. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that when the metal 
is sufficiently cooled the form is bro- 
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to, «iMi tb# feiHl found of (be deeired 
shape. ' 

Cofouring the ware with the ifandlog 
black, for which they are celebrated, is 
the aext, and in my opinion the most re- 
markable operation. It consists in tak- 
ing equal parts of muriate of ammonia 
and saltpetre earth, such as is found at 
the bottom of old mud walls in old and 
populous villages in India, mixing them 
together with water, and rubbing the 
paste which is thus produced on the ves- 
sel, which has been previously scraped 
with a knife. The change of colour is 
almost instantaneous, and, what is sur- 
prising to me, lasting. 

The saltpetre earth of this place has, 
when dry, a reddish colour, like the soil 
about Biddery. It is very likely <^|)at the 
carbonate, or oxide of iron, which it con- 
tains, is essentially necessary for the pro- 
duction of the black colour. The muriate 
and nitrate of lime, which is in consider- 
able proportion ill ail earth from which 
saltpetre is manufactured in India, may 
be perhaps not an useless ingredient in 
this respect. 

The hooka-bottoms of this ware hap- 
pen sometimes to get tarnished, acquiring 
• brownish, or shillering colour, which 
is easily removed, and the black restored, 
by rubbing the whole surface with a little 
oil or butter. 

As nothing looks handsome in the eyes 
of an Indian, but what is glittering with 
gold or silver, it may be imagined that 
dMir hooka and betel dishes, which are 
chiefly used on festive occasions, ai'o not 
left destitute of these ornameiils; they 
are chiefly decorated with silver, in the 
form of festoons, fanciful flowers, and 
leaves. Sometimes 1 have seen a little 
gold interspersed. 

The way of inlaying them is very simple; 
but of course as tedious as can well be 
imagined, and could be only practised 
Where time is of little value. The parts 
of the projected flguie are first cut out in 
silver leaf, which are placed in a piece of 
broken earthenware before the artist, who 
cuts with a pointed instrument the same 
figure on the vessel, applies the silver leaf, 
piece after piece, and gently hammers it 
into its place. 

The greatest skill consists in tracing 
the pieces of the figure on the vessel ex- 
actly of the same slee as (hey arc in the 


silver leaf, and ip this 1 have never seen 
them mistaken. 

They do tlieir work very expeditiously, 
and will make any figure on copper with 
the greatest picety, according to the sam- 
ple which is laid before them. 

Note. — Mr. Wilkins informed Dr. 
Heyne that the Biddery ware is likewise 
manufactured in Benares, and he thinks 
that zinc is used as an alloy in that part 
of India. I^examined a piece of a metal 
statue, which Mr. Wilkins considered as 
Biddery ware : it was zinc alloyed with u 
vei7 litfle copper.— T. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHINESE GONG. 

TAos. Thomson^ ALD. F.R.S. 

The Chinese gong is a large circular 
instrument, somewhat similar in shape to 
a tambourine, excepting that it is entirely 
of metal, and that the face is not flat, 
like the face of a tambourine, but some- 
what convex. The metal of which it is 
composed has exactly the appearance of 
bronze. It varies in thickness in different 
parts, from the one-fifteenth to the one- 
twentieth of an inch in thickness. The 
surface is irregular, and bears evident 
marks of the hammer \ yet the metal is 
brittle, and very elastic. When broken it 
has a granular texture, and its colour is 
rather whiter than any part of the sur- 
face exposed by means of a file. 

I'his brittleness of the gong, although 
it had obviously been made under the 
hammer, naturally suggested the idea that 
it would be found malleable at some tem- 
perature between that of the atmosphere 
and a red heat ; and I was going to under- 
take a course of trials in order to deter- 
mine the point : but Dr. Wollaston in- 
formed me that he had already made the 
experiment, and found the gong quite mal- 
leable at a temperature considerably be- 
low that of a red heat. He had lieen in- 
duced to undertake his experiments in 
consequence of a gong belonging to Sir 
Joseph Banks havingr cracked. Dr. Wol- 
laston determined the composition the 
metal, made a quantity of similar alloy) 
mended the crack, and restored the lone 
of the instrument. 'I'he crack, however, 
afterwards extended, as always happens 
in brittle and very elastic bodies. 

Every body, 1 prestmf , knows that the 
gong li usid as a kfod of awhKHttlefor s 
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tliat* by okilftil beating, it becomes higher 
and makes the Trhole honsc 

shake with the loudness of its tones. 

One of the most remarkaible circum* 
stances belonging to thegdng is its specific 
gravity. 1 found it 9.953. Upon taking 
the specific gravity of a piece of British 
hell metal, I found it 8.368. This, how- 
ever, was a much more complicated alloy 
than the Chinese gong. I found It com- 
posed of copper, tin, lead, and zinc. The 


proportion of copper was nearly the tama 
as in the gong; but the other constituent, 
which In the gong is nothing but tin, I 
found in the British bell-metal composed 
as follows:— 

Tin ... . 10.1 
Zinc .... 5.6 

Lead .... 4.3 

300 


HISTORICAL REMARKS 

on THE 

DEATH OF MUHAMMAD. 


T^r addition to the account of the death 
of Muhammad from the Der Mujalis, 
which we gave in June last, the fol- 
lowing extracted from the Rozat uz Saffa 
of Muhammad Ibn Khawanan Shah, by 
Major D. Price, and inserted with some 
most judicious remarks, in his Chronolo- 
gical Retrospect of Muhammadan History, 
must be considered of no light value as an 
historical document. — 

In tracing the cirrumstancesof Muham- 
mad’s illness, we look in vain for any 
proofs of that meek and heroic firmness 
wliich might be expected to dignify and 
embellish the last moments, of the Apostle 
of God. On some occasions he displayed 
jiich want of fortitude, such marks of 
cliildish impatience, as are in general to 
be found ouly in men of the most ordinary 
stamp, and such as extorted from his wife 
Ayaishah in particular, the sarcastic re- 
mark, that in lierself or any of his family 
a similar demeanour would long since 
have incurred his severe displeasure. ThU 
was at any rate no great argument of 
tenderness on her part, as the observa- 
Gon was made, when she beheld him 
writhing from side to side on the bed of 
death. The reply which is ascribed to 
him on this occasion bespoke either the 
most deterrninud hypocrisy, or a very ex- 
traordinary degree of enthusiasm, if he 
really conceived himself at the point of 
dissolution. He said, that the acuteness 
and violence of his suflferings, were neces- 
>anl)r in the proportion of those bonorsi 


with which it had ever pleased the hand 
of Omnipotence to distinguish its peculiar 
favorites. 

The violent hot and cold fits accom- 
panied with head-ache, under which he 
alternately suffered, seemed to indicate 
pretty clearly, that his disorder was of the 
nature of a bilious fever. The idea which 
prevailed among the people, however, 
was, that he lay ill of a pleurisy. This 
notion when conveyed to his knowledge 
by the motfier of Beshir, the son of 
BerrAi, he seemed to disclaim, with con- 
siderable indignation ; — conceiving it in- 
consistent with the goodness of the divine 
being, to subject his messenger to the at- 
tacks of a disorder, which so strongly par- 
took of the malignant influence of the 
spirit of mischief. He declared on the 
contrary, that the complaint under which 
he suffered, was to be solely ascribed to 
the effect of that treaclierous rei)ast, of 
whtcli together with her son, he had par- 
taken four years since at Kheybar.* 
What afliinity a plcuretic fever could 
more particularly bear to tlie author of 
evil, it is, at the same time not very easy 
to explain ; in the epilepsy, some affinity 
of the kind may, nevertheless, be sup- 
posed to exist. 

That in the bosom of his family, he 
continued to be haunted with suspicions 


* His death, according to traditions of Ws 
followers, was occtfioaed by poiiofl given In ttiut. 
(onby n Jeweit# 
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of foul play, the following circumstance, 
which we may here venture to relate, 
affords no trifling presumption Having 
sunk into a state of insensibility, during 
one of the paroxysms of the complaint, to 
which he was subject, a mixture, com- 
posed of aloes and oil of olives, was ad- 
ministered to him, at the recommenda- 
tion of Essraah, the daughter of Anneiss, 
one of his wives. On recovering from his 
fit, he demanded what it was they had 
given him ? and when the matter was ex- 
plained, he remarked, with apparent in- 
difference, that peradventure It might 
have been a prescription used in Abys- 
sinia. But to remove all kind of doubt 
on the subject, the whole of his women 
were summoned to his chamber, where 
they were all compelled in his presence to 
partake of the same draught ; not ex- 
cepting, adds our author, even Meymfinah, 
though she pleaded the obligation of a 
rigid devotional fitst. 

When he found that his disoiderwas 
seriously gaining ground upon him, he 
desired that pen and ink might bo pro- 
vided for the purpose, as he said, of dic- 
tating some hints, that might be of use 
when lie w’as no more, to prevent his fol- 
lowers from heinq misled into error. The 
crafty Omar, apprehending that this might 
have a teiuloncy to traverse those views, 
which it is not improbable he had alreaily 
formed on the succession, remaiked to 
the bystanders, that pain and anguish had 
evidently produced the ordinary effect ; 
that the prophet’s faculties were at last 
subdued. That his divine prccept.s were 
already sutBcicntly engraven on their me- 
mories, had received their entire assent, 
and that any thing fuither to guard them 
against the errors of lumiaiiity would be 
superfluous. Upon this, a difference 
of opinion arose; and the parties becom- 
ing warm in argument, the tumultuous 
damour in his chamber awakened the 
prophet’s displea.sure ; and he angrily di- 
rected them to withdraw, without further 
offending tlie ears of God's messenger 
with these indecorous wranglings. How- 
ever, when the clamour had subsided, 
he proceeded to say that he had three 
precepts to leave them. The first was, 
to extirpate from the Arabian peninsula 
the errors of polytheism, and those im- 
pious doctrines which presumed to assign 
Mfociates, or rather rivals in glory, to 


the creator of the hniverse. 'The second 
was, to continue to the proselytes re- 
cently arrived at Medinah the same at- 
tention and encouragement as they had 
perienced from himself. The third be- 
quest it was not thought convenient by 
his companions to divulge. At the same 
time it has been acknowledged a misfor- 
tune, that none of his associates in im- 
posture had suflicient lojalty, or integrity, 
to afford him what he sought for, an op- 
portunity of recording his intentions. 

Duripg tliis crisis of affliction and un- 
certainty, Ali continued to watch over 
the sick bed of his father-in-law with un- 
abated tenderness and attention, and with 
a total disregard to every selfish consi- 
derailon. A very few days previous to 
the prophet’s demise, he was urged bj 
his friends with repeated impurtunites, 
that they might be allowed, by some 
means or other, to remind him of the 
necessity of making some positive ar- 
rangement with regard to the succession ; 
but with a sclf-ilenial whicli never for- 
sook liim (tlie pride of conscious merit 
perhaps), Ali to llic last icsisted their 
solicitations, declaring he would rather 
consent that the hopes of such succession 
should be for ever lost to his family than 
that Ills benefactor should be harassed 
with any importunities on the siibjccl. 
Aiid thu'< the matter rested. At the same 
lime, whatever miglit have been the pri- 
vate wishes of Miihaminad in favour of 
Ali, it is not pretended by the most zea- 
lous advocates of the latter, that he was 
ever expressly named as the person pro- 
posed to succeed him. Neither can the 
motives which induced the prophet to 
leave the point undecided be any tliio,? 
beyond conjecture. He appears to have 
foreseen that his death would be followed 
by violent dissentions, and perhaps rathci 
than lend his name to sanction the claims 
of a vanquished or weaker party, he chose 
to consign the matter to the decision of 
chance. 

For the three days immediately preced- 
iog his dissolution the strength of Mu- 
hammad was so far exhausted, that he 
found himself no longer Capable of dis- 
charging the public duties of his sacerdo- 
tal character ; and it was, doubtless, a 
proof of the high esteem for the virtues of 
Abu Bekker, that he was the person se- 
lected to sdpply his place in the pulpit of 
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4 {i«Iidaaat on thiseccuiod: though the to console and congratulate him at the 
circumstance was subsequeutly consider' same time^ on those glorious preparations 
ed by the predomiuant party as sutBci- in which the whole host of heaven were 
entiy decisive of the individual whom he employed, for his receptiou into the 
designed to succeed to his power as a realms of bliss. The prophet, with that 
temporal prince. Yet that such was not cold indifference which sometimes marks 


the immediate conclusion is manifest 
enough, otherwise, unless she was un- 
naturally hostile to the exaltation of her 
father, the pressing instances of Ayaishah 
with her husband, to super-edo this selec- 
tion, are not easily to be accounted for. 
'flte reasons she assigned against it arc 
however stated to have been, that the 
sensibility and tender disposition of Abu 
Bekker would render him unequal to the 
task. 

Jn concluding this subject with a state- 
ment, almost too preposterous for the 
digestion of the grossest credulity, we can 
offer no apology, but that it is through- 
out closely copied from the sense of the 
original. When Azrflll, the angel of 
death, after much preliminary ceremony, 
had at last obtained admission to the 
;hamber of the prophet, he introduced 
liiinself with the customary salutation of 
;he country; and conveyed to him fur- 
thermore, an “all hail!” from that Al- 
mighty Being, whose decrees he was ap- 
|)oiiite<l to execute j professing at the 
same time, that he was enjoined not to 
interfere with the soul of God's prophet, 
'vithout an entire acquiescence on his 
part. Muhammad intreated that he would 
‘suspend the execution of his dreadful 
office until the angel Gabriel should ap- 
pear. At that instant the mandate of 
eternal beneficence reached the prince 
who rules over the powers of darkness, 
to extinguish the flames of hell, while the 
ministers of destiny were conveying the 
pure spirit of the favourite of Omnipo- 
tence to the mansions of immortality. 
The never-fading vij^ins of Paradise ; the 
tninistring angels ; the heavenly choirs; 
the glorious inmates of interminable 
bliss arrayed in all their brightest splen- 
dour ; all unfolded in countless myriads 
to celebrate the approach of Muhammat^ 
Charged with intelligence so full of bli-s 
and oodsolatioDi t!»e ^ Mangel, yet sor- 
rowing for the mi8e)1< s of humanity, ap- 
proached the ehamber of his expiring 
friend, who complained, in mild remons- 
trance, of his cruel dereliction at a crisis 
Wmaoawfal. Gabriel, In reply, offered 
Medic t/owm.— No, 15, 


the hour of death, obsei-ved, that so far, 
every thing accorded with Ids wishes ; 
yet there was some circumstance further 
required, to afford him that delight of 
soul which he still panted to experience. 
The archangel then added, that the enjoy- 
ments of heaven were closed against tlie 
prophets and saints, his predecessors, until 
that happy period, when he and his faith- 
ful followers should make their entrance. 
Muhammad still professed that there waj! 
something uiulesri ibed, without which his 
happiness must continue imperfect and in- 
complete. Gabriel, with an indulgence 
truly ethereal, for this unquenchable 
thirst after happiness in a mere mortal, 
concluded the catalogue of glories which 
awaited Iiim, by further announcing, that 
whilst his Creator thus chose to signalize 
him with marks of his divine bounty so 
transcendent, so far surpassing the lot of 
all preceding prophets ; to his portion was 
added the fountain of immortality in a 
station of the most exalted glory. And 
last of all to him was assigned the noblest 
privilege, the richest meed of benevolence, 
that of interceding before the mercy-seat 
of Omnipotence, in behalf of those who 
believed in him ; so that, on the fearful 
day of judgment, so vast would be the 
number of his followers received to mercy, 
through his sole mediation, that he should 
not fail to participate, to a transcendent 
degree, in that pure and ineffable delight, 
of which immortal spirits alone are ca- 
pable of the enjoyment. “ Then,” said 
Muhammad, “ my soul is satisfied — mine 
eyes have seen the light.” 

He now addressed himself to the angel 
of death, desiring him to approach, and 
no longer delay the execution of that office 
which he was destined to discharge. The 
grasp of dissolution immediately seized the 
springs of life. The rapid and alternate 
changes in the prophet's countenance be- 
spoke that the agonies of death were upon 
him. At the same time in a basin of cold 
water placed before him, he dipped hie 
hands, and with one and the other, by 
turns, wiped off the large drope of per- 
spiration which Incessantly bedewed- hie 
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forehead, until his pure spirit finally for- 
sook its vile and frail iuclosiu'c. In his last 
agonies he is said, fixing his eyes on the 
ceiling of the chamber, to have raised his 
hand, and exclaimed, “ Ah ! my compa- 
nion, I attend thee to the realms above 
and gradually dropping his hand, thus 
quietly expired. 

Such, at any rate, is the colouring with 
which his disciples have thought fit to de- 
lineate the exit of their master. We, who 
are however neither compelled nor dis- 
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posed to believe the correctness of the de- 
sign in its full extent, may be permitted, 
with, greater levity an<l in plainer larj- 
guage, to state, that on Monday, 12th of 
the 1st of Rabbeia,*of the lltb year of the 
Hijra, the 6lhl of his age, and 23d of his 
pretended mission, the prophet of ftie Arabs 
couilescended to accompany the Angel of 
Death to account for his multiplied impos- 
tures before the tribunal of EternalTruth. 

• This event is, however, tqr some wrUeri, re- 
corded tu have taken ptoce ten days sooner. 


ACCOUNT OF 

THE PARSEES OF THE WESTERN PARTS OF INDIA, 

FOLLOWERS OF THE DOCTRINES OF ZOROASTER (ZERATUSH). 
(from the Ardai Viraf Kamehi translated by Copt. Pope.) 


When the emigration of the Persians 
took place in the seventh century, soon 
after the conquest of their country by the 
Illubammadans, a number of these people 
found their way to India, and landing on 
the western coast, near Dauoo and Cape 
Sej an, commonly called St.John’s, weic 
admitted by the Hindoo rajah, to sctt.o in 
tlic adjacent country, and particularly at 
tlie \illage of Lhdwara, |\vhich is still the 
diicf residence of their prie.>ts, and tlic 
depository of their sacred fire, brought by 
them from Persia. These people have 
now increased to about one hundred and 
fifty tljousand families, dispersed in the 
cities and villages on the coast of Westcui 
India, from Diu to Bombay, of which 
about six thousand reside iii Bombay ; 
which, reckoning four to a family, makes 
the Parsec population of Bombay about 
twenty-four thousand. Cultivating only 
llie arts of peace, they may be said to be 
a distinct race from their ancestors ; and 
though they have been settled for more 
than a thousand years, yet have hitherto 
refrained from intermeddling with poli- 
tics j consequently tfiey are the best of 
subjects, and demean themselves so as to 
give the governments under which they 
reside the utmost satisfaction. 

With the JHindoo dress they adopted 
many of their customs, forgot their own 
language, and adopted that of their wives, 
(the l|Vpguage of Guzerat), which is novy 


so general that not one in a thousand can 
speak any thing else. 

The young men of good families arc, 
however, taught to read and wiite Eng- 
lish, but few of them think of learning 
Persian, or of paying much attention to 
their ancient history. 

The opulent amongst them, are mer- 
chants, brokers, ship-owners, and cv 
ten‘'ive land-holders. The lower orders 
aie .shopkeepers, and follow most of the 
mechanic arts, except those coimected 
with fire ; thus there aie neither silvcr- 
.smilhs, nor any workers of the metals 
among them ; nor are there any .soldiers, 
the use of fire-arms being ahhonent to 
their principles j nor are theie any sail- 
ors ; the bulk of their population are 
weavers and liusbandmen, and cultivators 
of the date, palmiraj and mowah, and 
the distillers and venders of their produce 
in tlic sea-ports j many of them are ship 
and house carpenters; and in Bombay 
many of them are in the service of Euro- 
peans as dubash.s, and domestic servants. 

They tollow as near as possible tire te- 
nets of Zeratush, professing their belief 
i^i one God, considering fire only as an 
emblem of his purity, anc^the sun as the 
most perfect of, bis works ; 4hey believe 
also in rewards and pu^ishinents in a 
future state, as related in the jrevelatioas 
of Ardai Viraf. 

Wr ch^ties «ad m 
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bounded, relieviug the poor and distressed 
of all tribes, and maintaining their own 
ooor in so liberal a manner that a Parsee 
eggar is no where seen or heard of. 

Their women aippear constantly abrhad, 
et they do not admit of the possibility of 
ny deviation from chastity, or any im- 
fOper connection with strangers : pros- 
Itutcs of this sect are, in consequence, 
mknown., Their early marriages, and 
he great respect they have for the female 
lonour of their own community, pro- 
cribe them altogether. 

With the Hindoo dress, language, and 
vritten character, they may be said to 
:\ave adopted all the Hindoo customs* ex- 
rept their religion. I'he restrictions as 
to diet, have the appearance of being 
formed on the Hindoo model ; and their 
betrothings and marriages arc also from 
the same origin. 

Anxious to know everything respecting 
the religion of their ancestors, the opulent 
Parsees of Bombay and Surat, have from 
lime to time sent persons into Persia to 
collect books and notices respecting it ; 
and have abo invited many of the sect 
from Persia, some few of whom reside 
occasionally in Bombay. 

The Parsee population is divided into 
clergy and laity (Mobedand Bedeeii). The 
clergy and their descendants are very nu- 
merous, and are distinguished from the 
laity by wearing of white turbans, but 
they follow all kinds of occupations, ex- 
cept those who are particularly selected 
for the service of the churches, though 
they have no distinction of casts. A re- 
cent innovation, respecting the commence- 
ment of their new year, has formed them 
into two tribes, one celebrating the festi- 
val of the new year a month before the 
other, which causes their religious cere- 
monies and holidays to fall also on differ- 
ent days. This at present is only subject 
for merriment, but may in time cause dis- 
sension and separation, as each party have 
an opulent family at their bead. 

Those who adopted the new sera (in 
compliance, 1 believe, with Molna Fi- 
raun, the higl^ prie.st of Bombay, wbo 
has bimscl? been in PefSia), are stilcd 
Kudraee, and jocularly Chureegursi, i. 
bangle tnakers, workers in ivory, and 
other itjatt^yiais for women’s omameqts, 
tribe of Chnreegurs beittg amongst 


the foremost of those who adopted the 
new computation, those who still adhere 
to the old method are stiled Rusmec and 
Sher si, and still form the bulk of the po- 
pulation. 

Some of their ancient ceremonies have, 
however, been preserved inviolate; and 
particularly those concerning the rites of 
sepulture, which are correctly described 
in Lord's “ Account of the Parsees,” if 
we except his statement about the remo- 
val of the body. No person of a different 
sect is allowed to approach, or any stran- 
ger allovved to witness the obsequies ; but 
it does not appear that the bodies should 
be exposed to any thing but the elements ; 
a private sepulchre, built some few years 
ago, having an iron grate at top to pre- 
vent the ingress of birds of prey. 

They have a few plain and unornament- 
ed churches, where they assemble for the 
purpose of prayer ; they are crowded evU- 
ry d.ay by the clergy, but the laity only at- 
tend on certain days. 

It has been already said, that there are 
no sailors amongst them ; but the Persi- 
ans were never a maritime nation ; they 
profess, however, no abhorrence to a sea 
life, for many of them embark as traders, 
on the most distant and perilous voyages, 
and take pait in all shipping speculations, 
and are bold and enterprising merchants, 
though few of them settle out of tiicir owa 
country, (so they call the western part of 
India, from Diu to Bombay,) yet there is 
not a place where they do not occasionally 
visit, and often rfjside in for years ; thus 
they arc found in China, Bengal, Pulo, 
Pinang, Pegu, Madras, Ganjam, Ceylon, 
and at most places on the Malabar coast, 
but have no settlement to the south of 
Bombay. 

Though they follow not the profession 
of arms, yet they have no hesitation to 
follow the armies into the field, in qua- 
lity of sutlers, shopkeepers, and servants 
to the officers. 

To conclude, they are a highly interesW 
iiig people. The philosopher will contem- 
plate in them the descendants of a mighty 
nation, whose empire once extended from 
the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
frontiers of India, and rejoice to find 
them neither deficient in viiiue or mo** 
ralit)'. 
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exploits 
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HON SHOOTING PARTY OF ENGLISH GENTLEMEN, 

BARODA, 26//# JUNE, 1016. 


A EFFORT was brought by a cultivator 
l^ut eight o’clock yesterday mominf, of 
two large tigers having taken up their 
abode the preceding night in a garden, 
within a mile of the west extremity of the 
town. The gentlemen of the residency 
after a hasty breakfast, anxiously prepar* 
ed rifles, fuzees, and musquets, and at- 
tended by ten Sepoys of tlie Resident’s 
escort, went forth in search of the ani- 
mals. The place in which they were said 
to have taken shelter was covered by 
bushes of the mogri flower plant ex- 
tremely thick, and standing about four 
feet high, with narrow pathways, occa- 
sionally intersected by hedges of the 
prickly milk bush, and low and thick ra- 
mifications of the aloe tree. 

The party beat about the jungle (for it 
had this appearance, rather than that of a 
garden/, when by great good fortune it 
had a glimpse of one of the animals making 
off with some rapidity. It was first taken 
fhr a large grown calf, a misconception 
very natural, as the sequel will shew, and 
as by the report of the morning, the party 
^pccted to meet with tigers. The ap- 
jpearance of the animal, however, gave a 
Stimulus to the exertions of the gentlemen, 
who moved fonvaid in the low jungle, 
surveying every bush, and expecting each 
instant to hear a tremendous roar, or per- 
haps to encounter the savage attacks of 
the animals. Little more search brought 
the two beasts in full view, when one of 
them started off, receiving a ball from a 
l^tleman in the side. It went rapidly 
Insist two others of the party, and was 
wounded by a single shot iu the flank. 
These wounds appeared to have produced 
no decided effect, and a quarter of an hour 
bad elapsed before it was again discovered 
crouching in a thick plantation of aloe 
trees* It was here that a few Sepoys and 
one of the gentlemen advancing within 
ei^ht paces, brought the beast prostrate 
6n the ground j when for the first time 
fonsidering the indistinct view obtained 
in the low jungle, during the pursuit^ It 
was found that instead of tigers the objects 


of the cbace were lions of eonddarablf 
size ! Some danger attended the death 
of this animal, (which was a lioness) as 
the other party were diametrically oppo- 
site to the aloe plantation when the volley 
was fired into it. The balls whistled over 
their heads and around them, but happily 
without bad consequences to any body. 

The success which attended the first 
hunt, redoubled exertion, and with greats 
management the party scoured the bublies 
in search of the lioness’s companion. Some 
time passed and a great deal of laborious 
exertion, before the animal was traced by 
his footsteps to one of the high hedger 
which intersected the garden. The party 
approached within eight yards, when by 
previous concert, two gentlemen and two 
Sepoys fired, independently, wHa effect. 
The animal moved offimmediately on the 
other side of the hedge, and in ten minutes 
mo^e, he was discovered laying under an- 
other hedge, groaning with rage and pain. 
Some pieces were instantly fired, which 
exasperating him, he rushed out, and 
nobly charged his assailants, his tail being 
curled over his hack. In his advance, he- 
was saluted with great coolness with se- 
veral balls from all the gentlemen, and a 
few Sepoys of the party who had come up; 
and though within a few yards of the ob- 
ject of his attack, he suddenly turned off, 
(it is supposed on accopnt of being severely 
wounded) and sprung Upon a Sepoy, de- 
tached to the right, with whom he grap- 
pled, and afterwards by the violence of the 
exertion fell to the ground, beyond him. 

It was at this moment that the party 
gallantly, and for the humane purpose of 
saving a fellow-creature, rushed forward, 
and with the bayonet and swords put an 
cid to the monster. The Sepoy was 
wounded in tlic left shoulder, but it was 
hoped that there is bo danger iE his losing 
his life. ^ 

'The complete success of the day was 
justly calculated to exeke many pleasing 
reflections \ but after all ms coEchided, 
it appeared that a eoahtryman, Who at^ 
tended at a distance unarmed^' and fbr 
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own curiosity, ww wounded in the thigh 
a ball. This accident has of course 
jampatl tha pleasure of the sport, though 
it is but just to remark, that before the 
party entered into the garden, entreaties 
were used to the curious bystanders to in- 
duce them to keep away ftoih the scene of 
action, and many were sent off by main 
force, who afterwards fctuniedin defiance 
of erery remonstrance. 

Tlie animal last killed was a lion, not 
quite full grown, but strong and powerful 
ill his make j the lioness was in the same 
proportion. 

On being brought to the Residency and 
inspected, these animals were sent to his 
Highness Futteh Sing at his own i^equest. 

The appearance of tigers in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Baroda is not common ; two 


m 

only having strayed from the ravines ot 
the river Myhie to the enclosures round 
the town, within tlie last fifteen years, but 
lions have never been seen. Indeed the 
existence of this species in India has been 
questioned, though since satisfactorily cl- 
tablished. It is conjectured that the lloM 
killed yesterday, had wandered out of the 
deep defiles of the iMyhie, about twelve 
miles from Baroda, in the night wlilcll 
was unusually dark, and attended through- 
out In the neighbourhood of that river 
with torrents of rain. It was fortunate 
that their retreat was immediately dis- 
covered, or from the number of peo- 
ple now employed in cultivation around 
this populous town, some would in all pro- 
bability have fallen victims to their vo- 
racity. 


NARRATIVE 

OP 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA, IN 1778. 

JBy Mr, Chapman. 


It may not be improper, before I at- 
tempt a description of the few occurrences 
of this voyage, to preface it with an ‘ac- 
count of the circumstances which led to 
the undertaking, the reason urged for the 
prosecution of it, and the advantages ex- 
pected to be derived from it. Having 
stated these leading points, I shall pio- 
cced with a brief and faithful detail of the 
transactions in which I was engaged, from 
the time of niy arrival on the coast of 
Cochin China to that of my leaving it ; 
interspersing and concluding it with some 
observations on the country, its inhabi- 
tants, and produce. Desultory and in- 
complete as these obseivations will of 
necessity be, I offer them with the ut- 
most diffidence, and trust they will be 
received with candour. The interval in 
which I had to make them was short ; 
curiosity was attended with many per- 
sonal dangers. Those which I have ex- 
•perienced I regret not, and only wish 
they may he productive of real benefit to 
that respectabjp society, of which I am 
proud of being a servant'. The few politi- 
cal events taken notice of, I derived from 
a source on which they had made an im- 
pression too deep for me to doubt their 
suthenUoity. The family of the relato 
ha< often marked them with his blood ; 


he, it is not improbable, may mark tbeni 
with his own. 

In the month of February 1778, two 
Mandarines^ of Cocliin China were 
brought to Calcutta in a country ship, 
called the Riirabold, the novelty of this 
circumstance excited the curiosity of ^l»c 
w'holc .settlement. It was i eported to the 
Governor General by Messrs, Crofts and 
Killican. Tliesc gentlemen, who, I be- 
lieve, were either the entire owners of the 
\T.sscl, or partly concerued in it, likewise 
acquainted him that their visiting Bengal 
was accidental, and had happened in the 
following manner; the Uumbold being 
destined on a voyage to China, her owners, 
in consequence of some very favourable 
accounts of Cochin China, had directed 
the commander to touch on that coast in 
his way back. He went to the bay of 
Turou, and during his stay there applica- 
tion was made to him by Senhor Loreiro, 
a Jesuit missionary, who had resided in 
the country between thirty and forty years, 
for a pa.ssage for himself to Bengal, and 
for two mandarines of distinction, rclatetl 

• Mandiirine, it is now generally known, U • 
Portuguese word, derived from the iVord Mandar, 
to command. It Is totally unknown amohgst the 
CUbteie, Cochin Chinese, and Tonqulnne. Tho 
word used by each oi these iiatieus for a person in 
authority Quao. 
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to the royal family, as far as Donai, the 
most southern province, whither the king 
had retired on account of an invasion of 
the northern provinces by the'I'onquienese, 
qnd a rebellion which had broken out in 
several of the midland ones. 1 he com- 
mander having heard that Senhor Loreiro 
was highly esteemed by the natives, and 
behaved with great humanity to the offi- 
oers and crew of the Admiral Pocock In- 
diaman, when driven into Turou Bay by 
stress of weather, in the yeir 1764, com- 
plied with his request in both instances. 
He soon after weighed anchor, intending 
to land the mandarines, agreeable to their 
request, at Donai, but a- strong current, 
and a violent gale coming on, forced the 
ship so far to tlie southward of that pro- 
vince, that he was unable to make It, 
and obliged to bring all his pjissengers to 
Bengal. 

The following morning the Mandarines 
and Senhor Loreiro were introduced to 
the Governor General, by whom they were 
received with the greatest attention and 
humanity. The Cochin Chinese wore as- 
sured of his protection, and colnfortcd 
with those expressions of good will ne- 
cessary to remove the apprehensions of a 
few defenceless and alarmed individuals, 
unacquainted with our customs and dis- 
positions; and to impress them with a 
favourable opinion of the people they vveie 
come amongst. They were accommo- 
dated with a house, servants, and other 
necessai’ies ; shewn every thing curious 
in the settlement, and in general treated 
in such a manner, that the time they 
passed amongst us proved liiglily agreea- 
ble to them. 

The Mandarines remained in Bengal 
till the middle of April. In the interim, 
Messrs. Crofts and Killican had equipped 
a small vessel of between seventy and 
eighty tons burthen, to carry them back. 
Some days before the time fixed for their 
departure, I was requested by Mr. Crofts 
to suggest to the Governor General how 
acceptable a small present from him 
would be !o the M.mdannes, This I took 
the first convenient opportunity of doing, 
and he was not jiily pleased to acquiesce 
in it, but also signified hi^ intention of 
sending something handsome to their 
king, and desired that 1 would consult 
J^essrs, Crofts and Killican upon the arti- 
cles proper, and bring him a list of them. 
Wyie we were adjusting this matter our 


conversation naturally turned upon Coc)i|» 
China ; in the course of it those gentle- 
men expatiated on the advantages which 
might accrue to Bengal and to the Com. 
paiiy, if a commercial intercourse were 
opened with that country; enumerated 
the several valuable commodities it pro- 
duced, and expressed the r wishes tbatr 
the present favourable occasion might not 
be neglected of forming a connection with 
the government of it. Ever possessed 
with a spirit of enterprise, and allured by 
the hopes of distinguishing myself, I de- 
clared that I would readily undertake the 
voyage if the supreme council should 
think it proi)er to send me in a public ca- 
piicity. Some subsequent conversations 
I had with these gentlemen, their com- 
municating to me some papers relative to 
the country, with the accounts given by 
the commander of the Rmnbold, and as- 
surances of the Mandarines, all conspired 
to stimulate me to the undertaking. At 
length, I made (he proposal to the Gover- 
nor General, requesting that he would be 
pleased to take some opportunity of speak- 
ing to Messis. Crofts and Killican on the 
subject. 

TJie representations made to the Gover- 
nor General and otlier gentlemen of the 
Supreme Council, had the effect I then 
earnestly desired; and tlie Amazon, a 
small snow belonging to the Company 
was ordered to be made reaily for the 
better acetunmodation of the Mandarines. 
Tlie companions of my voyage were Mr. 
Bayard, a gentleman of my own standing 
in the Company’s service, who was in 
duced to accompany me from motives of 
frieud.ship, and a curiosity to see the 
country; Mr. Totty, a .surgeon ; Captain 
Maclcnnan, master of the Amazon ; and 
Captain Hutton, master of the Jenny. 

The end proposed by my appointment, 
was the establishment of a commercial 
intercourse between the Company’s settle- 
ments in India and Cochin China, and 
the attainment of such privileges and 
advantages to our^ vessels imixirting thi- 
ther, as we might find the goiernmcut 
disposed to grant. The benefits hoped for 
from the traffic, were the extension of the 
sales of the commodities of Europe and 
India to that countryy and the importa- 
tions of its valuable productions in rt- 
turn. One Incitement, added to- the nio> 
tive of humanity, for sending the Manda- 
rines home in a more creditable mannee 
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than first intended, was to frustrate the 
intrigues Mr. Chevalier, the French chief 
at Chandanagore, had begun to set on 
foot with them, through Padre Loreiro, 
who had retired to that settlement ; and 
Mr. Moniz, a Portuguese merchant, who 
had also accompanied them from Cochin 
China. 

Having thus explained the inducements 
to this voyage, I shall proceed agreeably 
<0 what I promised, to a detail of the 
transactions in the prosecution of it. 

The Amazon having fallen down to 
Biidge, I embarked the Kith of April with 
the principal of the two mandarines, and 
tive or six of his attendants. The other 
by his own desiie, went on board the lit- 
tle vessel first prepared for them both. 
She sailed a few days before, and was to 
rejoin us in the Straits of Malacca, and 
to accompany us during the voyage. On 
board were put small quantities of goods 
(as specimens of the commodities of Eu- 
rope and India,) in order to form a judg- 
ment of what would an.swer in the coun- 
try we were bound to. Had weather and 
the want of a sloop did not permit us to 
dismiss our pilot until the 29th, when we 
were obliged to send him on shore at Bal- 
lasore. Exactly a month after this, we 
ancliorctl at Malacca, and sailed from 
thence, the 2d of .lime forTiingano, a 
Malay poit on the other side of the peniu- 
Mila, wc readied it the 12th tollowing, 
heie Mr. Hutton, and the commander of 
our little comsort informed me of the death 
of the mandarine his passenger, wliidi 
happened a few days after leaving Ma- 
lacca. 'riiis accident gave me a good deal 
of concern, as he was a sensible, steady, 
well behaved man, and 1 relied much on 
him for as.sistance aniongst his country- 
nieti : we found at thi.s place thirty or 
forty natives of Cochin-China, who.se ves- 
sel had been driven off their own coast, 
and wrecked near Tringano. Agreeably 
to the policy of the Malay.s, they Were be- 
come Die slaves, and tlKtir effects the pro- 
perty of the Rajah, they gave our inanda- 
I'inc some information relative (o the state 
his country, posterior to his leaving it, 
i'ut, as he acquminted me, indistinct, and 
httle to his satisfaction. I endeavoured to 
procure the release of some of these poor 
people, and was not a little surprised at a 
seeming backwardness in them to accept 
iC During' our stay here, 1 was spoken 
^0 by the kifig’i brother (the king being 


absent) concerning the Company's e#ra- 
htishing a factory there: and I heard on 
my return to Malacca that there had been 
a letter (making the offer) written to the 
Supreme Council. This complaisance ari» 
ses from the king’s apprehensions of a 
hostile visit from the king at Rio, and 
from a desire of extending his territories 
by means of the Company’^ assistance j if 
it were thought worth while to .settle in 
any part of tlie peninsula of Malay, a 
more eligible situation might be found.. 
Some months in the year this is a danger- 
ous Ice .shore, and inacccft.sihle to .ship- 
ping. For my own part, I do not think 
that establishments aie to be made 
amongst the Malays by us, with any great 
prospect of advantage, or a .suffieient de- 
gree of security.* At Tringano they pur- 
chase annually »wo bundled eliesf.s of opi- 
um, .some whrte goods, and a small quan- 
tity of iron and copper, with a few olhef 
articles of little note ; for which they 
give in exchange pepper, gold dust, and 
tin. Tlie hitter article is not the produce 
of the place, but carried thither by Ma- 
lay and Hmrgis l’ruiv.s. 

Our stay at Tringano being prolonged 
a »)ay or two, that we miglit furnish our- 
.selves with a good Store of refre.slimcnta, 
as we expected but scanty .«upplie8 in 
Cochin-China ; we did not weigh anchor 
till the 17lh. The 20th we came in sight 
of I’idlo Chi, the next n'-ght we anchored 
elo'-e to it ; and the following day found 
ourselves in the hititude of 8" Ali' north, 
which mnsf have been nearly the latitude 
of the Point of Cambodia, as it then bore 
vve.st of us. If, is laid down by our geo- 
graphers and hydrographers ten or fifteen 
miles more to the northward. Pullo Ubi 
ii a small i.sland, seen from a great dic- 
lance, and .'■ituated exactly on the eastern 
extremity of the Gulph of Slam. My in- 
tention in taking this route, was, that w^c 
might have an opportunity of coasting the 
.southern shore of Cambodia, which is bat 
little known ; of entering tlie western 
branch of the great river, which .'•eparatef 
that country from Cochin China, where I 
expected certain accoumsofthestate ofthc 
country, and of procuring an in tervie w with 
the king, who was .'<aid to be in Donai, 
the soulhmost province. 

C'i'u he contimed.) 

• It i« only a few years since the Presidency 
Fort 8t. George attempied a sctilement at Aeltem* 
under the conduct of the Hon. Edward Moocton, 
but were obliged to withdrew it/ 
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POETRY, 


CMauch, 


TRANSLATION 

Ol* THE 

f7^BSES ADDRESSED BY PtRDOUSt TO 
sultan MAHMUD, 

Aj^ Jtitithing the &1 m Nama, the celebrated Epic 
IWiR^ or rather, portieal History of the Persiatu, 
|fird<Ki«i** expectations from the Sultan, by 
^hoee orders he had w itteu the Sha Nama, were 
aangnlfie, and hU confidence in the powers of his 
«wa aeniu,, and in the merits of bis work, corre. 
iftonas witii tlie proud a^Hllranl e of true genius in 
•rery age and u ition, and bears r>o mean compari* 
ton with Horace’s celebrated ode on ihccternity 
«flli8 own poetv, or Of id’s prophetical conclu- 
Sion of his immortal Metam irphnses. The result 
Idio pfoves that Firdousi’s confidence iii the 
powers of his poesy was not unfounded, though his 
lelfance on the grat\tude or muiiiAecnce of man, 
waa disappointed.] 

I’VE sung the annals of departed tiraea, 
Of ages long forgot in modem rhymes. 
And traced the lights of deep recondite 
lore, 

And all the chronicles of days of yore ; 
And now that age my sickly frame has 
worn, 

This darling task shall yield its rich return. 
Shall yield me honours and unmatched re> 
nowtt, [crown. 

Grandeur, and pomp, and riches, and a 
The deeds of ’olden time forgotten lay. 
Were obsolete, and long obscured from day; 
I're blaioned them anew in lofty verse. 
Which every geueratioii shall rehearse ; 
Thus have I reared a fabric proud and high, 
Which shall both flood and storm for e’er 
defy ; [won, 

Th* applauses of the great and good I’ve 
And baser tongues my honour’d name 
shall shun. 

Tis true, ray youth— the pride of all my 
days,— * 

Has passed in building these exalted la} s ; 
But long as time his onward coursepursues, 
Tim sons of science shall these straiir, 
peruse j [they read. 

The wise and learu’d shall bless me as 
And praise the monarch who the task de- 
creed — [reign brow 

Great monarch of the world, whose sove- 

Alone shall bear a regal crown below, 

And he, Firdousi, listens to the song— 
Four then— pour all thy raptur’d soul alon^. 
Yes J sacred Poesy’s exalted strains 
Are more than glittering gems or rich do- 
mains ; 

Fve'sung the deeds of ages long gone by. 

In strains which never shall forgotten die, 
shall be sung on earth’s remotest 

, fhere, 

Uvg after thou, firdoari, art no more. 


INSCRIPTION ON A HOOKAH, 

Dug up from the Ruins of an ancient builds 
ing in the heart of the SunderhundSydnd 
translated from the Bengali with po. 
etical licence, Sp a gentleman of the 
Bengal civil serviced 

Happy mortal he that knows. 

Pleasures which a pipe bestows,. 
Cireliug eddies climb the room. 
Wafting round a mild perfume* 

Hast thou, when thy heai t did bum. 
Met a chilling cold return ? 

Fly to me, forget thy grief ; 

Smoking instant gives relief. 

Thou, with visage full of woe, 

Has unkindness laid thee low ? 

Child of sorrow, cease to sigh. 

Know in me a friend is nigh. 

Art thou left to weep and moan. 
Cheerless, desolate, alone ? 

Solitude though ne’er so drear. 

Peopled is wlien I am near. 

Friend to either grave or gay, 

Either spends with me the day ; 

Joyous minds in smoke delight. 

Study walks with me by night. 

Dullness has in me a prize, 

Puffing lends a look so wise ; 

Sneering fingers point in vain. 

At the solemn smoke-wrapp’d brain. 

Youtliful love can I inspire 
With a brisker furious fire ; 

Can enliven drooping age, 

Tottering on to life’s last stage. * 

Life is but a long iliscase. 

Certain pain and doubtful ease ; 

Try my virtues, soon you'll know. 

Ease prejmnderates o’er woe. 

TO HIS MISTRESS, 

WITH A MOLE ON flEK NECS. 

Frdm the Arabic, 

TuE mole upon thy neck display’d. 

Gives to its charms a dovhlefower ; 

Tis like th^ dusky bee when 'laid 
Drunken on tba 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Calcutta^ at the Pri- 
mary Visitation. Ry T. F. Middleton, 
D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
1817. pj). 36. 3 j. 6d. Cadell, 1817. 
Tins charge is most interesting 
in whatever view we take of it. A 
Protestant bishop traversing a 
greater extent of country than has 
been thus visited since the time of 
the Apostles, and proving that the 
British residents in India have 
some regard to the importance of 
religious ordinances, claims no lit- 
tle degree of respect and attention. 
We hail the completion of an ec- 
clesiastical establishment in Bri- 
tish India as the commencement of 
a new era in sound religion. The 
regularity and decorum which dis- 
tinguish the service of our church 
will be placed upon a sure and im- 
moveable foundation ; its rites, and 
ordinances, and sacraments will 
now be duly appreciated, and 
many hitherto, perhaps unavoid- 
able, deviations from its rules will 
now be effectually prevented. The 
East-India Company, for reasons 
scarcely to be comprehended, had 
for a very long period appeared to 
be almost indifferent to the reli- 
gious state of their servants in In- 
dia. The paucity of clergymen, 
and the consequent impossibility 
of the most common, though very 
important clerical duties being dis- 
charged, raised the astonislimeiit 
and grief of every thinking Chris- 
tian. The serious were offended ; 
the light and thoughtless were ren- 
dered, we fear, but too often in- 
different to religion altogether. In 
a land where few vestiges of the 
religion of •their forefathers ap- 
peared, or at least, were partially 
scattered over a vast range of ter- 
ritory, surrounded by false reli- 
gion, with all its display of horri- 
ble cruelties or fantastic absurdi- 
Asiatic t/burn. — No. 1 5* 


ties, but scarcely able to contrast 
them with the purity of the Gos- 
pel, and the’ holy simplicity of 
Christian worship ; could it create 
surprise, that lukewarmness or in- 
fidelity with respect to true reli- 
gion should arise in the minds of 
our countrymen in India? 

Ill the remedy now adopted, 
Government and the Company 
have, in a degree, corrected the 
neglect which they had so long 
suffered to exist; but, we trust, 
that much more is in their serious 
contemplation. The selection of 
their first bishop does honor to 
their judgment. We verily ber 
licvc that had they searched all 
England for qualifications in every 
respect adapted to the particular 
and momentous station, which Dr. 
Middleton now fills (and which 
may he in health and happiness 
continue to fill), the Company could 
not have selected a divine more 
worthy of their choice. 

Possessed of various and solid 
learning, experience in his profes- 
sional duties, and dignified demean- 
our, and above all, impressed 
with a deep sense of the awful 
charge entrusted to him ; bearing 
in his bosom a strong desire to lay 
the foundation of church discipline 
and order, of unity of faith and 
worship, in a vast region, where 
hitherto such blessings were almost 
unknown ; anticipating with steady 
and tempered zeal, the extension 
of the word of God, and of the li- 
turgy and articles, the rites and 
ordinances of that pure branch of 
Christ s church established in his 
native land, this excellent man 
entered on his episcopal functions, 
followed with the affectionate 
wishes of his friends, and with the 
cheering valedictions of all the trvfe 
friends of the church. May the 
blessing of his heavenly naafter 
VoL. III. 2 I 
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sanctify and bless his endeavours ; 
and> when his great work shall be 
established, may he, in bodily 
liealth and mental energy, return 
to his native land, there to be 
placed amongst that holy order, 
of which he will be the welcomed 
ornament and pride. 

The primary charge of this ac- 
complished prelate is now before 
us* He commences with congra- 
tulating his clergy on the complete 
establishment of “ the purest and 
most powerful of Protestant 
churches in a vast region of 
Asia.” He points out to them the 
diflference which exists in those re- 
g^ions between the condition of 
Christianity and the order and sta- 
bility which it has long attained in 
England. He informs them in 
what light they are henceforth to 
consider themselves, and most ju- 
diciously lays before them for their 
pattern and imitation the office of 
a parochial incumbent in England. 

My letters patent (he adds) direct me 
to administer the ecclesiastical laws as 
they ore received in the realm of England : 
nnd they evidently contemplate no other 
discipline than that under which our 
church has been favoured with such ma- 
nifestations of the Divine blessing, and 
still continues, notiyitlistanding the cavils 
of bigoted or ignorant men, to be the great 
depository of scriptural knowledge and 
sacred truth, and, utider Christ, the main 
support of Christian piety throughout the 
world. 

The necessity of order and dis- 
cipline in the church is thus ably 
and unanswerably maintained : 

Tn considering the unreasonableness of 
the prejudices against ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, it were unjust to rest its defence 
upon abstract principles, or even upon tlie 
constitutiou of the Church of England. 
The primitive church, if we may rely 
upon the records of its earliest proceed- 
ings, was not more remarkable for the 
real and intrepidity of its preachers, than 
for their strict conformity to order, and 
their care to inculcate respect for disci- 
pline on the minds of their converts. To 
inuigine that tbe drst Christians bore any 
resemblance to the wild fanatics, who act 
as if it were a mark of piety to “ despise 
dominion and to speak evil of dignities," 
would indicate an utter ignorance of tlie 
lliitory of our reh^OQ. It is well known 
that the order and discipline, the fonoda- 


Bibcesan Charge* 

tion of which had been laid by the apostles 
was a subject of unremitting attention in 
their immediate successors. Not only i$ 
this apparent from the writings of the 
apostolic fathers, but still more so, if 
possible, from the history of the early 
councils, and the care to provide for every 
emergency in the government of the risii^ 
church. Many of the canons decreed at 
these councils refer to doctrine, and 
scarcely fewer to discipline : aud though 
it is admitted, that the work which hag 
come down to us, under the name of 
** Apostolic Constitutions,” did not actu- 
ally proceed from the. apostles, it hai 
been shewn to be of an antiquity little 
posterior to the apostolic age, and, in the 
judgment of Bishop Beveridge, has merit- 
ed the appellation of the “ Code of the 
Primitive Church.” The truthappeavs to 
be, that tlie zeal of the early Christians went 
hand in hand with order and submission 
to authority ; and whatever may be alleged 
of the influence and splendour, which the 
church acquired by the conversion of Con- 
stantine, it is certain that the jurisdiction 
of the Hieraichy had been fully recognized 
from the earliest times ; and that the 
great body of Christians evinced a con- 
scientious obedience to laws enforced 
under no other penalty than that of spiri- 
tual excommunication, and deriving no 
support from the state. 

It is difficult fadds the Bishop) to speak 
or to think on the present subject, in this 
quarter of the globe, without connecting 
it in some degree with the possible exten- 
sion of the gospel. The prophetic Word 
enjoins us to look to such an event, though 
it has not defined the precise mode of its 
accomplishment. In this view, then, the 
church in India may be only in its infant 
state : it may be destined to receive gra- 
dual yet continual accessions of strength ; 
and it may ultimately, in the unseen me- 
thods of Providence, he made the means 
of dispensing knowledge and consolation 
to tlie descendants of millions, who arc 
yet without its pale. 

The propriety and value of ex- 
ternal and visible ordinances are 
also clearly evinced. The pecu- 
liar duties and studies incumbent 
on his clergy are next adverted to 
the bishop, who thus concludes 
his charge, 

I have detained you at this our first 
meeting somewhat longer, piobably, than 
can et'cr be requisite Vicreafter; And 
jret 1 am aware that many important 
topics may still remain untouched. 
It is to be supiiosed, that in so vast 
a charge I am yet only commencing 
my inquiries ; knd, in order to faeffi* 
tate them, and to gecertain the pi^' 
cise jiolnt, I have directed that a circular 
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letter aliouW be sent to all of my clergy, with the freedom of discussion, the^. 
desiring distinct answers to the several discordance of C)>eeds, and the 

quainted with the condition of a diocese, often mar the fair face of Christian . 
to the actual visitation of every part of beauty and charity. Truth has 
which, within the compass of two or three indeed nothing to fear from the 
years, no ordinary strength is equal. Tlie minutest investigation ; but truth 
result of these our joint endeavours, I 


result of these our joint endeavours, 1 
trust, will be the establishment of Chris- 
tian order and piety, wherever the prin- 
ciples of our faith are professed through 


itself must be sought by minds 
previously imbued with many ac- 
quirements before the search will 


tlie British empire in the East. Your successful. In the mean time. 


uuinbers, indeeil, arc at present iiiade- i . .1 .‘nhohitant^ of India ho r^ro- 
quate to the wants of the people ; and I the inftabitants ot India he pre- 

regret, that in a country, where the pro- pared by the simplicity and deco- 
fessoi-s of other modes of worship offer a rum pf our established worship, 
visible hpmage to their Maher in the fm* the reception of all the pecu- 
proudpt inotiuments of native art, our mysterious doctrines of 


Christian edifices arp rarely such, as toniark 
our zeal in the seiwice of God, and are 
much fewer than the clergy. Still, how- 


liar and mysterious doctrines of 
the gospel. Impatience in for- 
warding the great work will only 


ever, you are requir/i'd to make the best impede its progress. The instru- 
use of your present means, and so soon ments, under Providence, now di- 

wiU graduuUy disclose 

present its wants, it cannot be doubted, to the vast multitudes around, the 
that a Christian government will readily blessings of the gospel, and God 
attend to tlie first of its Christian duties, will doubtless, * give the increase.’* 
We have been tempted to make Let, however, the governing 
larger extracts from this luminous powers at home aid the glorious 
and truly pastoral addrps?, but we undertaking. They must not stop 
must leave room for some general here Let a bishop be placed at 
observations on its contents, and each of the other Presidencies. 


more especially on the subjects 
which the bishop has so judiciously 
selected. Wc have hear^ it re- 
marked, that his lordship has ab- 
stained from discussing many of 
the peculiar doctrines of the gos- 
pel. That his charge is not dis- 
tinguished by polemical divinity, 
we claim for him the approbation 
of every calm and dispassionate 
reader. His good sense has con- 
vinced him, that the field in which 
he is to exert his great talents is 
far different from that on which we 


Let a cathedral church be erected 
in each, on a scale of grandeur 
and magnificence worthy of the 
Christian cause and the British 
nation. Let other churches be 
built in all necessary situations^ 
and proper clergymen placed in 
them. Tfien wilj fUfey, under 
God’s blessing, confer, the most 
important benefits oji, the pi^esent 
inhabitants of India, and transmit 
them to generations yet unborn. 


tread. The vanity of man has 
not there yet distorted the doc- 
trines of the gospel to his own 
standard and fancy. If his Chris- 
tian brethren in India be not so 
well grounded in the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity, as ere long 
we think they will be, still they 
are gregte^ strangers to contro- 
versy. The natives too have no 
need to be discouraged from em- 
bracing the tenets of our holjr 
faith, by'prema^re acquaintance 


An Account of the Naikes of the 
Tonga Islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean, with an original Grammar and 
Vocabulary of their Language. Com- 
piled and arranged from the extensive 
Communications of Mr. Wiiliam Mari- 
ner, several Years resident in those 
Islands. 2 vols. 8vo. By John Martin, 
M.D. pp. 1000. Price ;614^. Mur- 
ray, 1817. 

It was the opinion of the lai^e 
learned Dr. Johnson that HtUt ft 
212 
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TUf imbrovement coaid be derived 
fitom inquiring into the religion, 
customs, or origin of uncivilized 
nations; and it is, undoubtedly, 
the opinion of many in the present 
day, that the natives of such coun- 
tries have not, hitherto, received 
much benefit from the visits of 
their civilized brethren. It is too 
true, that horrid wars, dreadful 
diseases, and domestic disturb- 
ances have universally followed 
our attempts at civilization, and 
this must always be the case ; but 
it is not our present business to 
inquire whether man is capable of 
greater happiness in an educated 
or uneducated state ; one thing is 
certain, whether a man is situated 


the Tonga Islands, 

leave to extract the follbwing from 
Dr. Martin’s clear and comprehen- 
sive introduction. 

His memory is very rctfntive, and Iiig 
account of thin^:s is exceedingly correct 
and uniform : of thisl have had numberless 
proofs, and one in particular 1 shall men- 
tion. I happened tO mislay the English 
version which he had written out at his 
leisure, of the speech of Finow the king 
ontirst coming into jwwer; after the lapse 
of a few weeks, not finding it, 1 was 
under ilie necessity of requesting him to 
write another, which he did in the same 
method as before, by calhng to his mind 
the original Tonga in which it was spoken. 
Sometime afterwards I found the first, 
and was much pleased to discover so lit- 
tle difference between them, that they ap- 
peared almost like copies, which suffi- 
ciently evinced the conectiiess with which 
lie remembered the original Tonga, and 


in the island of Tonga, or in the 
island of Great Britain, his wants 
are increased in proportion to his 
knowledge — we may therefore say 
with the poet •whdre ignorance is 
hlissy His folly to be wise.’* But 
we are not going to decry all hu- 
man knowledge, or, with the sul- 
lenness of misanthropy, simt our 
eyes and our hearts against the 
comforts and advantages of social 
intercourse ; we allow them to be 
incalculable , and although we have 
met, in the present publication, 
with numerous instances of the 
most noble sentiment and delicate 
feeling, in^he breast of a barba- 
rian mona*, we have not been 
led to wish that European manners 
could be. introduced into his king- 
domj but, rather, to blush that 
the Ghristian religion and Euro- 
pean customs, have not been able 
to banish more of the brute from 
.jQur own nation. 

Our readers will readily con- 
ceive the immense pains Dr. Mar- 


at the same time fu^li^hed an instance 
of the characteristic uniformity of his ex- 
pression in his own language. Two or 
thice months afterwards I reminded him 
of the propiietyof writing down in the 
Tonga language all that he knew of their 
popular tales, speeches, songs, &c. wjiile 
they were iiesli in Ills memory ; he did 
so, and at a sub>eqnent j)eriod when the 
dictionar\ of the language was in a state 
of forw.aidne.vs, 1 translated them lite- 
rally with Ins occasional assistance, and 
ha<l a new proof ot tlie eoriecttiess, as 
to sense, ot what he had befoie given me 
of Finow’s spetch, the Kngli'h copies ot 
which 1 hao all along. kept in my posses- 
sion. 

The work commences with the 
departure from Gravesend of the 
Port au Prince, a private ship of 
war, belonging to Mr. llobcrt 
Bent of London. This vessel had 
a two-fold commission ; if not 
very successful in her cruize for 
prizes, within certain latitudes, 
she was to double Cape Horn, 
and proceed into the Pacific 
Ocean, in search of whales, but 
as the professed object of the vvork 
is to describe the natives of the 


tin has bestowed on the present 
publication, when they are in- 
formed that the whole of it was 
compiled from Mr. Mariner’s me- 
moranda, and repeated conversa- 
tions on the different subjects of 
those desultory materials ; but for 
the satisfaction of the fastidious 
and iacradulous^ we shall beg 


Tonga islands, w^e shall pass over 
the first pages, and proceed di- 
rectly to her arrival at Lefooga, 
one of the Hassai islt\pds, former- 
ly visited by Captain Cook. The 
(lay after her arrival at this place, 
being Sunday, much dissatisfac- 
tion arose from Mr. Brown, the 
whaling-master, whq ha^' taken 
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the command in consequence of 
the death of Captain Duck, hav- 
ing ordered the crew to careen the 
vessel, several absolutely refused, 
and coming aft in a body request- 
ed permission to go on shore ; this 
being denied, one man sprung on 
the gangway with a Spanish sti- 
letto in his hand, swearing he 
would run the first man through 
who attempted to stop him, then 
hailed a canoe, and proceeded on 
shore, his example was imme- 
diately followed by several others. 
In the afternoon a large number of 
the natives having assembled be- 
tween decks, armed with clubs 
and spears, apprehensions were 
entertained that they meant to 
seize the vessel; this indeed was 
their intention, but accidentally 
frustrated for a time, however they 
afterwards perpetrated their hor- 
rid intentions, which Mr. Mari- 
ner has described in the following 
manner ; — 

The following fatal day, Mfnnlay, the 
1st December, 1806, at eK'ht o’clock in 
the morning, the natives began to assem- 
ble on board, and soon increased to 300 
in didVrent parts of the ship. About 
nine o’clock 'I’ooi Tool, the Sandwich 
islander, bcAirc mentioned as having eii- 
tleavoiired to inspire the ship’s company 
with the good rpinion of the friendly dis- 
position of the natives, came on board, 
and invited Mr, Brown to go on shoie 
and view the country : he immediately 
complied, and went unarmed. About half 
an bom alter Mr. Ihovvn had lelt the 
•^tiip, Mr. IMuriner, who was in the steer- 
age, went to the hatch for the sake of the 
light, as Ire wa.s about lo nu iid a pen ; 
looking lip he saw Mr. Dixon standing on 
a gun, endeavouring, hy liis signs, to pre- 
vent moreof the iiativc.s coming on board : 
at this moment ho heard a loud sliout fioni 
the Indians, and saw one of them knock 
Mr. Di.xoiidown with aclub; seeing now 
too eleaily what was the matter, lie turn- 
ed about to run towards the gun room, 
when an Indian caught hold of liiin by 
the hand ; but luckily escaping from his 
grasp, he ran down the scuttle, and reach- 
ed the guu-r^oni, where he found the 
cooper: but considering the magazine lo 
be the safest place, they ran immediately 
^here ; . and having consulted what was 
best to lie done, they came to the reso- 
lution of blowing up the vessel, and, like 
Samson of old, to sacrifice themselves and 


their enemies together. Bent upon the 
bold and heroic enterprise, • Mr. Mariner 
repaired t6 the gun-room to procure flint 
and steel, but was not able to get at tlic 
mmskets without making too much noise, 
for the arm-chest lay beneath the board-* 
ing pikes, vvhicii imd eaielcssly been 
tlnowii down tlic scuttle the preceding 
evening: the iioiseoccasioiud by tiie clear- 
ing them away, as the upioar above began 
to cease, would undoubtedly liave attract- 
ed the notice of the Indians ; he there- 
fore returned to the magazine, where he 
found the cooper in gn;at distress from the 
apprehension of his impending fate. Mr, 
Mariner next proposed that they should 
go at once upon <leck,and be killed quickly, 
while their enemies were still hot with 
slaughter, rather than by greater delay 
subject themselves to the cruelties of 
cooler baibarity. After some hesitation, 
tlie cooper eonsenfed to follow if Mr. 
M.niner wonhl lead the way. Mi , Mariner 
thereupon went np into the gun J•oom,and 
lifting up the hatch a little, s iw TooiTooi 
aiidVaca-ta Bolaexaminingcaptain Duck’s 
.sw'omI and other arms that vveie in his 
hcd-place. 'i'heii hacks bciug turned, he 
lifftid oflT tli:* liatth eiitiicly, and jumped 
np into the cMbiii : Tooi Tooi instantly 
tinning round, Mr. Mariner piesented his 
hands open, to signify that he was uu- 
aiiaed and at their mercy : he then utter- 
ed ar6«g/!n/i (.4 woul ot ft iendly saluta- 
tion among the .Sandwich i.'^landers) and 
asked him partly in English, and jiartly iu 
hi^ own language, if he meant to kill him, 
as he was quite ready to die: TooiTooi 
replied in biokeu Eiighsii, that he should 
nor be hint, as the chiefs were already iu 
possession of the ship, lie then asked 
him how many persons there were below, 
to which Mr. Mariner answered, that 
there vras only one: he threaded up the 
cooper, who had not foi^ived him the 
w hole way. Tooi Tooi Ted ‘tliem upon 
deck towauls one of the chiefs who liad 
thediiectioii of the conspiracy. The first 
object that stiuck Mr. Mariner's sight, 
on coming upon deck, wils enough tti 
thrill the stoutest heart: there sat upon 
the rompanion a short squab nakeil figure, 
of about fifty years of age, wiln a sea- 
man’s jacket, soaked witli blood, thrown 
over one shoulder, on the other rested his 
iron-wood club, spattered with lilood and 
brains, — and what intreased the frightful- 
ness of his aiipearanee was a constant 
blinking with one of his eyes, and a hor- 
rible convulsive motion with one side of 
his mouth. On another part of the deck 


* L««t this should be thouglit a rash and pre- 
aumptuoiis conduct, as suiriticiiig ilieir own liv»s 
unnecessuiily, it should be constdered^mat it 
would be almost a reriain preventive of sIM coii- 
■piracies lor the futore, when those on shore 
would witness the sudden nrid awful fete so uiiHx* 
peciedly Aitendtiig the perpetrators. 
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there lay twenty-two bodies perfectly 
natred^ and arranged side by side in CT'en 
order. They were so dreadfully bruised 
and battered Jibout the head, that only 
two or three of them could be recognised. 
At this time a man had just counted 
them, and was reporting the iiu^nber 
to the chief, who sat in the hammock- 
nettings; immediately after which they 
began to throw them overboard. Mr. 
Mariner and the cooper were now brought 
into the presence of the chief, who looked 
at them awhile and smiled, probably on 
account of their dirty appearance. Vir. 
Mariner was then given charge to a petty 
•hief to be taken on shore, but the cooper 
was detained on board. 

Numerous harciships and fa- 
tigues were now endured for some 
time, he was at length taken into 
the presence of Finow, the How 
or king of these islands, who, it 
appears, had taken a peculiar lik- 
ing to him from seeing him on 
board the Port au Prince. All 
his hardships and insults were now 
at an end, from this moment he 
became the bosom friend of the 
monarch, who though cruel and 
ambitious to the last degree, was 
yet a man of strong intellect and 
generous sentiments. Shortly after 
his arrival, Finow (the king) in- 
sisted on his giving up his books 
and writing materials, with which 
he had occasionally amused him- 
self, the reason given for such an 
extraordinary demand, was, that 
the king C|juld not allow him to 
practise witchcraft, to the injury 
of tlie Tonga people; but when 
he afterwards understood the lan- 

uage, the king explained to him 

is opinion of books and papers 
and gave his reasons for that 
opinion in the following account — 

“ Some years ago, on the arrival of an 
“ European vessel, one of the white men 
“ came to live among them by choice. 
“ This man’s name was Morgan. He 
“ lived for a considerable time on terms of 
** great friendship with the natives, and 

was much respected by them ; some 
** time afterwards there came another 
** European vessel,” (the Duff, captain 
** Wilson, witli the miasiunaries,) ** and 
“ from this ship also there came several 
« w#te men to live by choice among 
** them. The white men that came last 
** ^ilt a house, in which they used often 
** 10 shut themselves up, to sing and pet- 


form ceremonies, (hs Finow express^- 
“ It) . Matters went on verv well for son# 
time : at length a quarrel ensued be- 
tween Morgan and the other white men, 
at first about an iron pot which he 
“ wanted to borrow of them, and then 
“ about some pigs which they said he 
“ bad stolen from them : upon this they 
“ informed the chiefs that this Morgan 
“ had been a bad man in bis own coun- 
try, and was under sentence of bahish- 
“ inent for his crimes ; but from the full 
** exeailion of which he had escaped.” 
(He had actually e.scaped from Botany 
J3ay), “ The people then began to treat 
“ Morgan with every species of insult, so 
“ that his 1/fe was very uncomfortable, 
“ and often in great danger. Morgan in 
his turn told thechil^fs who were; 
“ viz. that they were men sent out by the 
“ king of England, to bring a pestilence 
“ upon the people of Tonga, and that they 
“ accordingly .shut themselves np in this 
“ house, to perform witchcraft, and make 
“ incantations, which wa.s the cause of 
“ the pestilence that then raged (tliere 
was an epidemic disea.se at the time, 
which was very fatal among the chiefs, 
two or three dying every day) “ and that 
“ all their books were books of witcli- 
“ craft. The chiefs began to take Mor- 
“ gan’s statement into serious cousidcra- 
“ tion ; there certainly was a great mor- 
“ tality among them : the white men 
“ often assembled, and sang very loud ; 
“ besides which, they would not let the 
“ Tonga people be present ; and to pre- 
‘‘ vent them even from peeping through 
“ the crevices of the reed fencing of the 
** house, they stoptthem up with all kinds 
** of filth, knowing that the cleanliness of 
the Tonga people would not then allow 
“ them even to approach. And the chiefs 
“ said to themselves, if these people arc 
“ doing no harm, why do not they allow 
“ us to be pre.sent.’ we do not conceal 
“ our ceremonies from them, why do not 
“ they ejipose theirs to us ? In ihe mean 
while Morgan said to the chiefs, * Yoq 
“ ‘ see the effect of their incantations ; 

‘ several of you are dying every day ; 

“ ‘ by and by you will be all cut off, and 
* the king of England will take posses- 
‘ siori of jour islands; for although 
‘ you have the remedy in your power, 

** ‘ you will not make use of it.’ — Tne 
chiefs took the alarm in time ; they rushed 
upon the white men, and “ killed all but 
“ three, who were at that time under 
“ the protection of Veachi a great 
duel, hereafter to be noti^d. 

Such was the cause of the fate of the 
missionaries, as related by the king to Mr, 
Mariner, who often afterward^ he?rd the 
same relation from other chiefs. He en- 
quired what; became of the three that 
were under the protection of Veachi,, and 
learnt that they were killed during $ civil 
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war J tlifjr might indeed have made their 
escape, along With some natives who in* 
vited them into a canoe, which was going 
to iinotljer ielimd, but they chose to re- 
main ; urging for their reason that they 
bad not quarrelled with any of the Tonga 
people, and that consequently they should 
not be hurt; the others informed them, 
however, that it was the longa custom 
not only to kill an enemy, but also all his 
fiieuds and relations, if po'^sible: the 
three missionaries then replied that as 
they had done no harm, and meant no 
harm, their God would protect them : at 
this moment, a party of natives, who 
were lying i« wait in a neighbouring 
thicket, rushed out and killed them with 
their spears. The natives in the canoe 
pushed off from the shore, and made their 
escape. — How ueceifeary it is to know the 
customs of the country ! how bant'ful it is 
to be presumptuous ! Our best iuteutious 
may be ruiited by the ignorance of the one, 
and influence of the other. 

That books and writing should 
be esteemed implements of witch- 
craft in an unlettered country is 
by no means surprising, and we 
cannot avoid thinking the mission- 
aries unwarrantably thoughtless, 
in suffering such an opinion to pre- 
vail amongst them. As missiona- 
ries, sent to teach, we must sup- 
pose them qualified to explain by 
signs, language, and a variety of 
other methods, such particulars 
both relating fo religious mat- 
ters and the principles of civi- 
lization in general, as they were 
before ignorant of, and we hope 
the history we have just related 
will put future missionaries more 
upon their guard. Although Mr. 
Mariner was obliged to surren- 
der his books, &c. and had the 
mortification of seeing them burn- 
ed, he continued in friendship 
with the king, and on many oc- 
casions was of the greatest service 
to him, being his constant atten- 
dant both in the field of battle and 
in parties of pleasure. Finow s 
anxiety for the comfort and wel- 
fare of Mr. M. is on no occasion 
better exemplified than in the fol- 
lowing little anecdote when he was 
preparing to accompany him in an 
expedition against a neighbouring 
iphiefl 

One day, whilst thwe preparations were 
joiug forward, the king asked Mr. Mari- 


ner whether he had a mother living; 
UjK)!! his replying in the affirmative, he 
appeared much grieved that he should 
be separated so far from her. it is a 
custom in the Tonga islands, for men, 
(and sometimes women,) to adopt or 
choose a foster mother, even though they 
have their own natural mother living, 
with aviewof being better provhled with 
all necessaries and conveniences, as cloth, 
oil, food, &e. On this occasion the king 
appointed one of his wives, Mafl Habe, 
to be Nfr. Mariner's adoptetl mother, tell- 
ing him, that if there was any thing he 
wanted to make his situation more com- 
fortable, he need only apply to Mail Habe, 
and as she was a woman of consequence, 
it wiis in her power to procure him any 
thing that in reason he might require. 
TJiis woman had afterwards as much real 
esteem and parental affection for him as 
she could possibly have for her own son. 

Certain regulations respecting 
the commencement of hostilities, 
and some kind of religious cere- 
monies or invocations of a supe- 
rior being, previous to the first 
attack of an enemy, are insisted 
upon by all nations ; and although 
we shall hereafter notice the par- 
ticulars of religious worship, wt 
must beg leave to extract the fol- 
lowing account of the ceremony 
of Toogi, as performed by Finow 
before he attacked the island of 
Tonga. 

Before morning, several presents were 
brought to Finow and his chiefs, by the 
people living at a consecrated place ou the 
island of Tonga, called Mafauga. Ma^- 
fanga is a piece of ground about half a 
mile square, situated on the western part 
of the island of Tonga. In this spot are 
the graves where the greate-st chiefs from 
tiraeiramcraorial have been buried, and the 
place is therefore considered sacred; it 
would be a sacrilege to here, and 
nobody can be prevented from landing ; 
if the most inveterate enemies meet uj)OM 
this ground, they must look upon each 
other as friends, under penalty of the 
displeasure of the gods, and consequently 
an untimely death, or some gteat misfor- 
tune. There are several of these cousc- 
crated places on different islands. 

'fhe following morning, Finow ai»d part 
of his forces landed at Mafanga ; he im- 
mediately proceeded to his father's grave 
with several chiefs and matabooles, (Mr. 
Mariner being also with them) to perfonp 
the ceremony Toogi, All whog||fent 
for this purpose put on mats instHS 6 ( 
their usual dress, and wreaths made of 
the IcatCT of the iff tree* round t5efr 


* Inocarpus edulif, 
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Becks (significant 6f respect and hmnility.) 
'rhey sat down cross-tecged, (the usual 
wajrof sitting) before the grave ; Finow, 
as well us the rest, beating their cheeks 
with their fists for abont lialf a minute, 
without 8|>ealviug a word. One of the 
principal niatabooles then addressed the 
spirit of Fi now's father to tlie following 
purpose: “ Hehold the man (meaning 
“ Finow) who has come to Tonga to fight 
** his enemies; be pleased with him, and 
“ grant him thy protection; he comes to 
** battle, hoping he is not doing wrong ; 
“ he has always held Tooitonga* in the 
“ highest respect, and has attended to all 
“ religious ceremonies with exactne^s.’' 
One of the attendants then went to Fi- 
n^v, and received from him a piece of 
cava root, which he laid down on the 
raised monnt before the Fytoka (Inirying- 
place). Several others, who had pieces 
of cava root in their bo.'Oms, went up to 
the grave in like manner and deposited 
them. The ceremony being thus finished, 
Finow and his friends lefnrncd to the 
beach, where a large root of cava was 
brought to them as a pieseut, by the chief 
of the consecrated place, on which they re- 
galed. 

The act of bringing presents to 
an hostile chief reminds us of Os- 
sian’s description of Cuchullin in- 
viting Swaran to his feast previous 
to giving him battle ; indeed many 
of their customs, the reverence 
for their departed warriors, and 
the noble generosity of their sen- 
timents, strongly remind us of the 
romantic enthusiasm of Ossian. 

The expedition having succeed- 
ed, Finow, after taking possession 
of the enemy’s position, proceed- 
ed to rebuild the fortress, wliicb 
was fenced with reeds; this ‘step 
was taken by the admonition of 
the gods, who were consulted 
through the medium of the priests 
in tlie following manner. f 

The night previous to tlie consultation 
of the oracle, the cliief orders liis cooks 
to kill and prepare a hog, and to procun; 
» basket of yams, and two bunches of 
ripe plantaius. 'I'hese things being got 
riady, the next nioiniug they are earned 
to the place where the pric.-'t resiilcs, or 
Wherever he may be at that time: the 
ipriest is sointtimes previously apprized of 
the circumstance, at other times not. The 
chkll and matabooles clothe themselves 
in mbs, and repair to the place where 


4L To^itonfa ii a areat chief, itippoied to he de. 
•cciidcd (rom a god. 


the priest is to be fbtind : if it is At whoBw, 
the priest seats himself ^ust within the 
eaves ;t if at a distance, he seats himself 
on any conveniwit sjiot of gi^und, and the 
matabooles seat themselves on eitherhand, 
so as would form a circle, or rather ai^ 
ellipsis, if there was not a considerable 
vacant space left opposite the priest. In 
this space, at the bottom of tlie circle, 
sits the man who prepares the cava, the 
roots being previously chewed by the 
cooks, attendants, and others, who sit 
behind him : behind these again sit the 
chiefs indiKcriminately among the people. 
The chiefs take this retired and humble 
station on account of the sacrednessof the 
occasion, conceiving that such modest de- 
meanour must be acceptable to the gods. 

As soon astlieyare all seated, the priest 
is considered as inspired, the god being 
supposed to exist within him from that 
moment. He sits for a considerable time 
in silence, with his hands clasped before 
him ; his eyes aic cast down, and he re- 
mains perfectly still. During the time 
that the victuals are being shared out, and 
the cava being piepared, (he matabooles 
sonictinies begin to consult him; some- 
times he answers them, at otht^r times 
not ; in either case ho remains with his 
eyes cast down. Frequently lie will not 
au^\ver a word till the repast is finished, 
and tlie cava too. When he speaks, he 
generally begins in a low and very altered 
tone of voice, Which gradually ri.se8 to 
nearly its inituial pitcli, though sometimes 
a little abo\c it. All that he says is sup- 
posed to be the declaration of the god, and 
he accordingly speaks in the first person as 
if he were tbc god. All this is done ge- 
nerally without any apparent inward 
emotion or outward agitation ; but sorae- 
tiimy'his couiiteiiaiice becomes fierce, and 
as it were, inflamed, and his whole frame 
ouitated with inward feeling ; he is seized 
with iiiiiicrsal trembling; the perspira- 
tion breaks out on liis foreliead, and hi* 
lip.s, turning black, are convulsed ; at 
leiiRth teais start in floods from bis eyes, 
his breast lieaves with great emotion, and 
his utterance is choked. These symptbm^- 
gradually subside. Hefore this paroxysm 
comes on, and after it is over, he often 
eats as much as four hungry men, uiidci' 
other circumstances, could devour. The 
fit being now gone oft', he remains for 
some time calm, and then takes up a club 
that is placed hy him for the purpose, 
turns it over and regards it attentively ; 
he then looks up earnestly, now to the 
right, now to the left, pow again at the 
club ; afterwards he loolfo up again, and 
about him in like manner, and then again 
fixes his eyes upon his club, and Soon, for 


t Their houseiare built lomewhat in fonn nt * 
shed, open all round, and the eavea coming within 
about four fept of the ground. 
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times : at length he tuddenljr i^e. 
ed the chih, and, after a moment's pause, 
strikes the ground, or the adjacent part of 
the house, with ^considerable force : im- 
mediately the god leaves him, and he 
rises up and retires to the back of the ring 
among the people. If the company now 
arisli for any more cava, Finow, or the 
greatest chief present, goes and sits at the 
head of the ring. 

It might be supposed that this violent agi- 
tation on the part of the pnest is merely an 
assumed appearance for the purpose of 
popular deception ; but Mr. Mariner has no 
rea-'on at allto think so. Thcrecan be little 
doubt, however, but that the priest, on 
.<<ach occasions, often summons into action 
the deepest feelings of devotion of which 
he is susceptible, and by a voluntary .act 
disposes his mind, as much as possible, to 
be powerfully affected : till at length, what 
began by volition proceeds by involuntary 
effort, and the whole mind and body be- 
come subjected to the over-ruling emo- 
tion. But there is nothing new in all 
this : ancient times, as well as modern, 
afford numerous instances of this nature ; 
and savage nations, as well as civilized, 
<ii«iplay ample testimony tliat false re- 
ligions, and false notions of religion, act 
upon some minds with such extraordinary 
impulses, that they are mistalten for di- 
vine inspirations. 

This account strongljr reminds 
us of the oracles of ancient times, 
and in all probability had its ori- 
gin. in the once celebrated pagan 
worship. We have before observ- 
ed, that the art of writing was 
considered witchcraft, and Mr. 
Mariner has given us a most di- 
verting account of the astonish- 
meat it occasioned. Having un- 
derstood that European ships oc- 
casionally touched at the island of 
Tonga, he wrote a letter, with 
gunpowder dissolved in gum wa- 
ter, which he used as ink, des- 
cribing his situation, and wish to 
return home ; this letter was ad- 
dressed to the captain of any ship 
which might arrive, and given to 
the care of the chief of Manfanga 
(the consecrated place formerly 
mentioned). Finow having heard 
of this letter, demanded to see it ; 
but not being able to make any 
thing of it, desired to be informed 
what it meant, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

This mode, of commujuioating seiitimeiits 
WHS an inexplicable puzzle fo Fiuow j he 
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took the letter again and examined it, 
but it afforded him no information. He 
thought a little within himself; but^his 
thou^its reflected no light upon the snb- 
ject. At length he sent for Mr Mariner, 
and desired him to write down something: 
the latter asked what he would choose to 
have written ; he replied, put down me : 
he accordingly wrote, “ Feenow^" (spel- 
ling it according to the strict English 
orthography) ; the chief then sent for 
another Englishman, who bad not been 
present, .md commanding Mr. Mariner 
to turn his back, .and look another way, 
he gave the man the paper, and desired 
him to tell what that was : be accordingly 
pronounced aloud the name of the king, 
upon which Finow snatched the paper 
from his hand, and, with astonishment, 
looked at it, turned it round, and examin- 
ed it in all directions : at length he ex- 
claimed, “ This is ncitlier like myself nor 
any body else ! where aiemy eyes, where 
is my head.’ — where are my legs.’ — How 
can you possibly know it to be I and 
then, without stopping for any attempt at 
an explamation, he impatiently ordered Mr, 
Mariner to write something else, and thus 
em])loyed him for three or four hours in 
putting down the names of different per- 
.sons, place'!, and things, and making the 
other man read them. This afforded e.x- 
tiaordinary diversion to Finow, and to all 
the men and women present, particularly 
.as lie now and then whispered a little love 
anecdote, which was strictly written down, 
and audibly read by the other, not a little 
to the confusion of one or other of the 
ladies pre.sciit : but it was all taken in 
good humour, for curiosity and astonish- 
ment were the prevailing passions. How 
their names and circumstances could be 
communicated through so mysterious a 
channel, was altogether past their com- 
prehension. Finow had long ago formed 
hi'< Opinion of books and papers, and this 
u.s much re.semb1cd witehcraft .as any 
thing he had ever seen or heard of. Mr. 
M.'iriner in vain attempted to explain. 
He had yet too .slender a knowledge of 
their language to make himself clearly 
understo^ : and, indeed, it would not 
have been an easy matter to have explaiii- 
cu the composition of elementary sounds, 
and of arbitrary signs expressive of them, 
to a )>eople whose minds were already 
formed to other mode.s of thinking, and 
whose language had few expressions but 
what concerned the ordinary affairs of life. 
The only rational mode would liave been, 
to have invented a system of selling, and 
to have gone through the usual routine of 
teaching it. Finow, at length, thought 
he had got a notion of it, and explained 
to those about him tliat it was v||r pos- 
sible to put down a mark or sign 9n»me~ 
thing that had bt'eii seen . both by the 
writer aad reader, and which «(»oitId bo 
njiitiially understood by them : but 3Ir. 

VoL. III. 2 K 
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IVTariuer immediately iuformed him, that 
he could write down any thing that he 
hod never seen : the king directly whis- 
pered to him to put Toogoo Ahoo (the 
king of Tonga, whom he and 'I'oobo 
Nieuba had assassinated ' many yeais 
before Mr. Mariner’s arrival). This was 
accordingly done, and the other read it ; 
when Finow was yet more astonished, 
and declared it to be the most wonderful 
thing he had ever heard of. He then de- 
sired him to write “ Tarky,” tlie chief of 
the garrison of Bea, whom Mr. Mariner 
and hiscompanions had not yet seen ; (this 
chief was blind in one eye). When 
** Tarky” was read, Finow enquired 
whether he was blind or not ; this was 
putting writing to an unfair test ! and 
Mr. Maiiner told him that he had only 
written down tLie sign standing for the 
sound of liis name, and not for the de- 
scription of his person. fJe was then 
ordered to write, “ Tariff, blind in his 
fffe,'* whicli was done, and read to 


the increased astonishment of evei^ hedy. 
Mr. Mariner then told him that, in aevg. 
ral parts of the world, messages were 
sent to great distances through the same 
medium, and, being folded and fastened 
up, the bearer could know nothing of the 
contents ; and that the histories of whole 
nations were thus handed down to pos- 
terity, without spoiling by being kept (as 
he chose to express hiinseif). Finow ac- 
knowledged this to be a most noble in- 
vention, but added, that it would not at 
all do for the Tonga islands ; that there 
would be nothing but dfsturbances and 
conspiracies, and he should not be sure 
of his life, perhaps, another month. He 
confessed, however, that he .should like 
to know it himself, and for all the women 
to know it, that he might make love with 
less risk of discovery, and not so much 
chance of getting his brains knocked out 
by their husbands. 

(I'o be continued.^ 
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Calcutta, July 17, 1816. 

On Monday the 15th instant, being the 
day appointed by His F.xcellency Lord 
Moira, Visitor of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, for the Public Disputations in the 
Oriental Languages; the President and 
Members of the College Council, the Offi- 
cers, Professors, and Students of the Col- 
lege, met at ten o'clock in the forenoon, 
at the Government House, where the 
Honorable the Chief Justice, the Honor- 
able N. ll. Edmonstone, the Honorable A. 
Seton, and the Honorable G.DowdcswdI, 
Members of the Supreme Council ; the 
Honorable Sir Francis Macnaghtcu, one 
of the Judges of flie Supreme Court, with 
many of the Civil and Military Officers 
of the Presidency, as well as several re- 
spcctable Natives, were also assembled. 

LadyMacnaghten, and many other ladies 
of the settlement, likewise honored the 
college with their presence on the occa- 
sion. 

Soon after ten o’clock, his Excellency 
the Visitor, attended by the President of 
the College Council, the Secretary to the 
College, and the Officers of his Excellen- 
cy’s suite, entered the room where the 
disputations were to be held. When the 
Visitor had taken his seat, the disputations 
commenced in the following order 
Himh^stani. 

“ The satirical poetry of the Hindu- 
Btui^equals that of any other Oriental 
laagAe." 

Rwpondent, Mr. W. A. Pringle, 

First Opponent, Mr. G. £. Law. 


Second Opponent, Mr. A. Reid. 
Moderator, Captain J. W. Taj lor, 

Bengali. 

The Bengali language is better suit- 
ed to historical, than to poetical or philo- 
sophical composition,” 

Respondent, Mr. T. Clerk, . 

First Opponent, Mr, W, Wilkinson. 

Second Opponent, Mr. T. G. Vibart. 

Moderator, Rev. Dr. W. Carey. 

Persian. 

“ The cause of the Persian language 
having so long flourished, wheie it is not 
indigenous, arises from the encourage- 
ment it has met from the several govern- 
ments, which have successively luled the 
country.” 

Respondent, Mr. W. Wilkinson. 

First Opponent, Mr. W, A. Pringle. 

Second Opponent, Mr. A. Reid. 

Moderator, Captain T. Roebuck. 

Sanskrita. 

*• To acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
Sanskrita language requiresa longer peiiod 
of diligence and exertion, than to attain 
a similar degree of profieiency In any ver- 
nacular tongue ” 

Declamation by Mr. T. Clerk. 

When the disputations w%re concluded, 
the president of the college council pre 
sented to his excellency the visitor the 
several students of the collie, who were 
entitled to receive degrees of honof, 
medals of merit, or other honorary 
rewards, adjudged to them at the pub- 
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lie flcaminatioiis of the pait year ; as well predation of the advantages of the insti 
as the students who, at the examination tution at large, wlien he traced to you' 
lield in June, had been found qualihed to from his own experience and observation* 
enter upon the public service, by their the degree in which, by adding to the 
knowledge of two languages, and had con- useful— indeed necf?ssary— acq uirements of 

scquently obtained pennission to quit the those concerned in the administration of 
college. The president read the certifi- affairs, its operation had been beneficial to 
cates granted by tlie council of the col- the country ; and when he shewed by a 
lege to each student, in pursuance of the mention of only a few of the many valu- 
statutes, specifying the proficiency which able works produced by those connected 
lie had made in the prescribed studies of with the college, its extensive influence 
the college, and the general tenor of his in promoting literary research amongst 
conduct. ourselves. ^ 

When the certificates had been read, ‘‘This is a tlieme, gentlemen upon 
the Visitor presented to each student, en- which 1 myself love to dwell • indeed I 
titled to receive a degree of honor, the am satisfied that the literary spirit of this 
usual diploma inscribed on vellum, and country must soon have dwindled away iin- 
.it the same time expressed the satisfac- til it became extinct, under a foreign rule 
lion which he felt in conferring it. like that of our nation, had it not been 

I’he prizes and medals, which had been for the new life instilled into scientific 
awarded to the several students, were pursuits, through the many public testi- 
also distributed to them respectively, monies afforded by government of its dis- 
after which his Excellency the Visitor position to encourage and protect them to 
read the following discourse the utmost, -and amongst these the esia- 
“ Genllnnm of the College of Fort blishmeiit of this institution eminently 
fVilliam — This isiiow the second timethat holds the first place. ^ 

1 have the pleasure to address you from “ This recurrence to the subject is 
this chair: one annual examination has however, purely gratuitous and unneces- 
iutervened since I had the honour to pre- sary, for at this time the benefits of the 
side on a similar occasion ; — but although college are generally acknowledged, and 
thecalls ofthe publjc service placed me at the institution is in the enjoyment of so 
that period at a distance from the institu- well deserved and universal a reputation 
tion ; beliei erne, gentlemen, I fully partici- that it needs no one to advocate its cause 
])atcdintliegloriesoftliatexamiuation,forl before the public, 
was uotunobservantot the very conspicuous “ Gentlemen, I have before assured 
honour acquired by many students of tijat you, that tlic sincere'st affections and in- 
year, uor was 1 insensible to the increase terests of the heart boilrul me to this col- 
<»f credit and reputation which resulted to legi.ate establishment, from the moment 
the institution from tlieir successful la- of my first connection with it, and that 

my solicitude for its stability and welfare 
“ It would have been to me a source was from the first more than a mere 

of gn'at personal gratification, to have feeling of course. I was confident, that 

distributed with my own hands tlie le- 1 could in nothing so fully . testify 

wards of that day, and to have had the the ailachment to the interests of the 

opportunity of myself imparting to each college which I f)rofcssed, as by exhibit- 

sitrccs>ful candidate, the well earned tri- ing myself at all times ready to make 
bate of my approbation and ap|)Ianse. every effoit to enforce its discipline, and 
Hut although my absence took from me to piovide to the utmost in my power for 
the performance of tills grateful rluty; I the efficiency of its internal government, 
cannot regret the eirciimst.ince, and I am “ It was one of the first acts of my ad- 
t!ure, gentlemen, you must have seen oc- ministration, tt) give to the College anew 
casioii to rejoice at it, for it brought into chapter of statutes, and to the operation 
the situation to preside over the concerns of some of the rules which I then intro- 
t'f the iiisiitutioii, a gentleman, who dneed, and more particularly to the unde- 
unites to the advantages of oilicial tha- vialing regularity with which they have 
tacter and distinguished talents, the re- been administered, I \entiire to attribute 
putation of a very remarkable intimacy in a great measure the present more than 
with the classic literature of the country, ordinary efficiency of the institution, and 
and the critical correctness of whose taste the prospect of its even further improve- 
in It, is allowed to stand unrivalled even meiit. 

amongst the learned here. “'Ihe reports of the examination of this 

“ This circumstance cannot but have year exhibit the singularly favourable re- 
givon you, gentlemen, a higher degree of suit, that out of thirty-six students, who 
fonfidence in the accuracy of the acting enteretl the hall to be examined, and who 
yisitor’s discrimination of the shades of formed the whole body of those under In- 
individual merit, than any that I could stnictioii in the term, not less than twenty- 
nave >hoped to inspire ; and I am sure five have been reported qualified for the 
J'nti must have fplt the justness of liis ap- public service by a competent pro^enev 

‘2 K 2 
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in two of the languages taught. In former 
years, out of forty-five or fifty civil stu- 
dies examined, It was thought extraor- 
dinary, and made a matter of exultation, 
if eighteen or twenty were reported quali- 
fied. The examination of this year has 
however i educed the proportion of those 
detained from the public service by the 
regulations of the college, from a rate 
amounting to three-fifths of the whole 
number of the students attached to it, to 
a trifle more than two-sevenths, or less 
than half of the old proportion. 

“In the estimate ofthe productive pow- 
ers of the year, compared with former 
periods, this is indeed a favourable cir- 
cumstance; but what is more, it is one 
in which there is no room for the opera- 
tion of chance. There can be but one 
cause to which it can be attributed : it is 
impossible to entertain any other .suppo- 
sition, than that there must have existed 
amongst the students a more general dis- 
position to study, with a view to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the institu- 
tion, that! has ever before been expe- 
rienced. 

“ Gentlemen, you cannot but know how 
extensive will be the influence of that ex- 
ample on the minds of those who succeed 
you. Each must recollect the time of his 
ovyn arrival, when thrown abroad in the 
midst of anew world, amongst new pur- 
suits, and in a society of peculiar habits 
mid feelings, situations must have daily 
occurred, of the nature of which no ordi- 
nary jirescience could have atfoHled an 
adequate conception, and for which no in- 
struction could have provided a rule of 
conduct before hand. In such situations 
from whom is the young inexperienced 
stranger to solicit advice ? To whom can 
be apply for assistance Those much 
his seniors arc too tar removed from his 
own sphere to win his entire confidence, 
and he stands so much in ,awe of a[>peuj- 
ing unfavourably before tiicm, that he n,- 
withheld from opening liis mind to them 
with real cordiality. He will indeed na- 
turally look to those of his own age, whom 
he finds iu similar circumstances with 
himselt, he will cling to the friendships 
the sister iastitutiou of Hertford may 
have given him the opportunity to form. 
He will endeavour to do as those do whose 
character from previous habit he liad been 
accustomed to esteem. He will adopt 
their seutiments, direct his eflfoits to the 
attainment of what he sees to be the ob- 
ject of their ambition, and in every re- 
spect form himself on their model. Now 
it this model befaulty; if it hold forth the 
example of a life qf idleness and extravcv 
gance ; if it lead them to suppose all that 
is estimable and praiseworthy to be con- 
centered in such a course, iu vain may 
their wiser seniors endeav'our to dissuade, 
in vain may those placed to superiotCwl 
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them exliort and remonstrate. lartiii 
may I, with the authority of this ch^r 
mark such line of conduct with moiv 
austere reprobation ; against such a fatal 
Jiropensity, be it your province to warn 
their inexperience. Do not wait to kg 
consulted spontaneously, offer to them 
that plain statement of their real situation 
here, which cannot but be well received 
and will at a future iieiiod, if not immedi- 
ately, be acknowledged with gratitude. , 

“ It is chiefly from the hope that the 
disposition to study which now prevails 
will be diffused from tlie present to the 
coming students, until it is at last perma- 
nently established as the ruling principle 
of the college, that I congratulate the in- 
stitution most cordially on the favorable 
result of this year, in respwt to the num- 
l>er of students who have given their minds 
exclusively to the acquirement of what is 
taught in the college. I consider this to 
be the commencement of a new a?ra, and 
I hail the prevailing sentiment, which I 
think this result shows to have taken 
place amongst the students, as the dawn 
of a time when every one shall enter the 
college with the sole object of passing 
through it rapidly, with a full availmcnt 
of all its advantages, and when an indivi- 
dual actuated by different principles shall 
be avoided by his fellow students, as an 
nncongetiial spirit. From what I have 
heard, there was a time, when the ex- 
pression ot sueli a hope would have been 
considered as visioiiaiy. It is now a san- 
guine anticipation, and I trust by no means 
an unreasonable one. 

“ I havedwelt thus longupon the advan- 
tage posses.sed by the present year, iu lo- 
spcct to the number qualified, over any 
other year, with the results of which I have 
been made acquaint eil ; because I conceive 
this circumstance alone to outweigh every 
other consideration, and to give a decided 
superiority to the result of this exatniiia- 
tioii. 'Flic twenty-five .students reported 
qualified by their proficiency in two I.ul- 
guarges to enter the public service, are 

1. Thoma.s Clerk. 

2 . Henry Harington Thomas. 

3. William Wilkinson. 

4. William Alexander Pnugle. 

5. diaries Stuart. 

fi. George Ewan Law. 

7. Andrew Reid. 

8. John Frederick Ellertoa. 

H. Henry Graham. 

10. Charles Philips. 

11. Edward Sheffield Montagu. 

12. Thomas Gowan Vihart. 

13. Thomas Porter Bonel Biscoe* 

14. Sir John Brooke Stonhouse. 

15. Henry Meiedith Parker. 

16. Sir Thomas Pelham Hayes. 

17. Hon. Henry Arthur Anaeslcy, 

18. John William Tempicr. 
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19 . Biehurd Milbanke TilglimaD. 

20. L»»« Ma#?niac. 

21. Michael Bruce. 

22. Ho». William Rodney^ 

23. Walter Ritchie. 

24. dphii Henry Barlow. 

25. Johrt Fleming Martin Rdd. 

“ A twenty-sixth student, Mr. Lindsay, 
in coosequenee of a disorder of the eye, 
which prevented him fiwn proseentinghis 
studies, was j/ermitied to quit college in 
February last. 

“ And a twenty-seventh student, Mr. 
Creighton, has also been permitted, under 
particular circumstances, to enter the 
public service, although not qualified in 
two languages, — a deviation from esta- 
blished rule, for which he is indebted to 
the special leeoinmendation of tlie college 
council, founded oii his general assiduity 
and good comluct. 

I come now to the consideration of 
what may be called the honors of the 
year, and in this respect, I must admit, 
that with the exception of a remarkably 
successful cultivatiou of the Bengali lan- 
giiiige, there is a manifest inferiority in 
the results of the present examination. 
1 will not indeed hazard a comparison 
with either of those which have preceded 
it .since the period when mv concern in 
tlie affairs of the college hud its coin- 
iijeiiceruent. This year has not produced 
any brilliant example of uiieominon low- 
ers, direeied with eminent success to the 
attainment of high ptofieiency in many 
language.s, nor ha.s the examination exhib- 
ited much of that extensive .scale of ac" 
quiremeiit on wliich degrees of honor arc 
usually conferred. I have had the plea- 
sure to distribute but five on this occasion, 
and the whole of this number have been 
awarded for the aojuirement of the same 
language. 

“The institution is not however without 
it.s credit frmn the attainments ofif.s stu- 
dents in this year, even although we have 
had no Stirlings oi .Maciiaglifens, to ex- 
iiibit the splendid success of their e\er- 
iions, and give a name to the period.s they 
adorn, through the unrivalled preeminence 
of their achieveinents. If it be true, how- 
ever, that there is no tianscendaiit merit 
to which we shall hereafter delight to re- 
cur, as a incaiis of distinguishing this 
perio<l in the annals of the college, in the 
manner we at this day quote the aera of 
the .Sotliebys and McKenzies, still there 
is much modest merit; and perhaps for 
public purposes, the aeqiiiremeiits, from 
being more genet ally diffused, may be 
held as of etjual value to government. 
Instead of feeling disappointment at not 
bnding 9n this particular occasion any 
extraordinary genius, whose successftil 
pursuit of extensive knowledge might e.\- 
tlie attainments of the year into a ri- 
valry with the merit of those bon-sted 


times, wc slmiild rather seize the oppor<^ 
tunity ro exult in the rarity of faiilQre, and 
to remark how extraordinary a eircani> 
.stance it is, and how much to the credit of 
the iiKslitution, that the unsuccessful ift- 
stances have been so few. 

“ It would indeed be highly unrea.9onable 
to expect, that swli iiulividiiah as thoise 
I have alluded to shoiiM be met with at 
every examination that, might be holdcn, 
when tlie very circumstance that makes 
us regard them witli adiniration is, that 
the} arc not men such as are met with 
every day. 

“ Though, however, the attainment.^ of 
this year are not of pecnliarly brHUant 
stamp, I have nevcrtlieless been assured 
that the luiiuber of tlio^e whose acquire-* 
meiits are above mediocrity, would chal- 
lenge a comparison with the most fortu- 
nate periods, and that the aggregate of the 
knowledge possessed by the whole of the 
gentlemen now reported qualified, exceeds, 
in a very considerable degree, what wotrfd 
be found the aggregate of any former 
year. This in truth is the leai criterion 
of the ii.sctuliiess and extent of the pro* 
ducfivc powers of the institution. The 
glory of a single individual is principally 
tor himself, and furnishes but tlie limited 
eontribntion of bis single, though superior 
application to the public servke. But 
when, as in the present instance, a large 
amount of acquirement is diffu'*ed amongsli 
the whole, a very wide benefit is to dow 
from the exertions of so many well-hi- 
striicted individuals. 

“ Thi’reare nevertheless extremely ci’e- 
ditable instances of merit, exhibited in 
the repoits of this examination, and 
amongst these Mr, Clerk undoubtedly 
holds the first place ; he has not been at- 
tached to the college for a longer period 
than ten months, and lie stands first in 
the only distinguished language of the 
year, the Bengali, beside holding a re- 
spectable place in the Persian ; but what 
paiticularJy marks him to possess that 
thiist of knowledge, wliich cannot fail to 
lead him to future eminence, and which 
would, w'ithout iloubl, have left his name 
enrolled in a higher rank antongsC the 
worthies of the college, had the period of 
his study been of SuHicicnt duration, is 
the hai dihood with which lie set his naitic 
down as a candidate for honor in that diffi - 
cult language the Sanskrita, notwith- 
standing the .shortness of the period he 
must have known would be left him 
for the prosecution of the .study. The 
success that has attended these his first 
efforts, has fully justified the favorable 
anticipation conceived from the attempt. 
Messrs. Thomas, Wilkinson, and Stuart, 
are also in a high degree eminent. Mf. 
Thomas holds the first place in Fersihu, 
and the second in Hindustani, aud hiS 
Vei 7 creditable acquirements in' bothr Ian- 
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gua^s arc the exclusire produce of this 
institution. Messrs. Wilkinson and Stuart 
have each obtained the distinction of a 
degree of honor in tlie Bengali language^ 
and constitute with iMr. Thomas the first 
class in the IVisian. Thfe attainments of 
these three Kentienieii have rendered them 
distinguished amoint their fellow students 
of the year, and by evincing the possession 
of very considerable ability and powers of 
application, afford the presage of a very 
honorable career in the public service, 
which they are now about to enter. 

“ The other gentlemen to whom I hate 
had the pleasure to give deureesjii^ honor, 
besides Messrs. Clerk, Wilkinson, and 
Stuart, are Messrs. Vibart and Kllerton. 
All of thesedegreeshavebeen obtained, as I 
have before noticed, by proficiency in the 
useful language of Bengal. 

“ It gives me real pleasure tooh'^erve the 
success witii which this vernacular dialect 
of an extensive province lias been culti- 
vated, and 1 have little doubt, that in your 
subsequent i)i ogress through tlie service, 
you will find many occasions to rejoice at 
the opportunity you now haie had to 
master it, and to see in ihe frequency with 
which it will come to use, reason to be 
satisfied, that it has deserved your pre- 
ference. It is not, however, in itself sufli- 
cient to enable you to pass through every 
department of the seivuewitli honor; 
indeed scarcely a day wdl occur that you 
will not find a facility of reading and 
under.standing Persian, and a colloquial 
knowledge of the Hindustani, indis- 
jicmsable to the transaction of business ; 
you may however entertain the notion, 
that in the first instance it is best to di- 
rect your attention to the Bengali and 
Persian, in preference to Hindustani 
and Peisiau ; as the Bengali, if not ac- 
quired now, will be so with difficulty 
hereafter, while as it is only a colloquial 
facility which is required in the Hiudu- 
.staui, that must follow fiom your daily 
iiitei course with nalive.s of every rank. 
In this, pel haps, you are right, but I am 
far fiom wishing to incite you to neglect 
the elegant lighter literatuie of Hindu- 
stan, than wliich there is nutiiiiig so cal- 
culated to give you an insight into tl.c 
temper and manners of the people, and 
to enable you to enjoy and to imitate the 
graces of tlieir more polbshed conversation. 
Uuless your attention is directed to this, 
while you may be attached to the college, 
the time when the taste might be formed 
will have passed, and it will only be .«ome 
peculiar combiiialiou of circumstances, 
that will be likely to diim you to the 
study of it at a subsequent period. 

** 1 have been able to trace the preference 
which would appear lately to have been 
sliown to the Bengali language, to the 
time when the previous acquirements of 
the eiril servants at the sister institution 


at Hertford, first began to have operation 
on the studies of this institution. A 
higher degree of proficiency would appear 
to be generally brought out by the stu- 
dents in this language, than in either the 
Persian or Hindustani ; so that, inde- 
pendently of the taste for its proseeutiou, 
which may also have been instilled, the 
students will naturally on their first ar- 
rival, when called upon to state what 
languages they intend to study, not omit 
to set down one, the difficulties of which 
they feel they have already in some de- 
gree conquered. 

“ But 1 am diverging from the matter 1 
had in hand, and departing from what 1 
have by no means yet completed, the de- 
tail of the honors of the year; many in- 
dividuals, besides those I have above nam- 
ed, have passed most creditable examina- 
tions ; indeed the number of those who 
have claims to be mentioned on this ac- 
count is such, that to mention more than 
the names, would involve me iu a detail 
uusuited to the limits of this address. 
Messrs. Pringle, Law, Reid, Graham, 
Philips, and Montagu, are all deserving 
of praise for the respectability of their at- 
tainments in two languages. Mr. Prince 
stands first in the Hindustani, and the 
attainments of all are considerably above 
mediocrity. Mr. .Montagu, Sir J.B.Ston- 
housc, andMr Ellerton, have each obtain- 
ed rewards for that useful accomplish- 
nient, the power of writing elegantly the 
native character. Mr. Montagu has re- 
ceived medals for his mastery of the cha- 
racters of four languages, some of them 
uncommonly difficult. 

“ It would be ah omission, if in reckoning 
up the liouors of this year, I neglected 
the mention of those awarded at the half- 
yearly examination of December last ; 
there was on that occasion real distinction 
acquired by two military students, the only 
two who had not been called away by their 
duties iu the field, from the quiet ara- 
demical pursuits in which they were en- 
gaged — Lieutenant Ruddell left the insti- 
tution last December, with a degree of 
honour for his high proficiency in thePer- 
sijin and Hindustani, and with a medal 
for considerable progress in the Arabic 
language. Ideuienant Ruddell’s attain- 
ments are of a nature that will leave him 
classed with the most distiuguislied orna- 
ments of the iustitution, and had the 
l^eriod of his study been extended to the 
recent examination of the past month, 1 
should not have had to look beyond the 
college lists, to find that brilliancy of 
achievement which sluMihP characterize 
and mark the period. 

“ Lieutenant Isackealso left the college 
iu December, with a medal for very con- 
siderable progress in the Arabic language. 
He had already attained the highest de- 
gree of proficiency in the Persian and Hln- 
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(lustaui languages^ at the annual examU 
nation of last year, and was on that occa- 
sion mentioned with honor by the acting 
visitor. In addition to the honors of the 
above two gentlemen, several medals of 
merit were awarded at the examination 
of December for a rapid proficiency made 
in the course of the antecedent term. The 
gentlemen who most distinguished them- 
selves in this respect were, 

“ Mr. Tliomas Clerk, in the Persian, 
Bengali, tmd .Sanfikrit languages. 

“ Mr. Henry Harlngton Tliouiiis, in the 
Persian and Hindustani languages. 

“ Mr. Henry Graham, in the Persian 
and Hindustani languages. 

“Mr. Charle-s Stuart, in the Persian 
language. 

“ And Mr. William Wilkinson in the 
Persian language. 

“{have nowcompleted the enumeration of 
those honors which arc more immediately 
connected with thiscollcgialeinstitution. I 
mean those acquired at the examinations 
which have occurred since the occasion 
when you were last addresst'd from this 
ehair. You ha\ e seen that although not par- 
ticularly brilliant, or to be compaied with 
periods that we have occasionally witness- 
ed, they arestill in themselves, in thohighest 
degree respectable. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the honors of the year tire not 
bounded by these precise limits; — by 
travelling but a veiy little out of the line 
that might thus be required, J find even 
tli.it brilliancy of acliievement which is all 
that is wanting to give a finishing stroke 
to the niciitonoijs cflbrts displayed in the 
vear, and to establish for it as illustrious 
a rharacter a.s any that has been earned in 
the most propitious peiiod. The case or 
those junior servant. s who, carrying with 
them into the depaitinents of the set vice 
the same habits and pin suits, and the 
.same thirst for the aequi.sifion of know- 
Icilge, vvhicli raised them to distinction 
amongst their fellow students at the col- 
lege, and who, even amidst the active du- 
ties of an ar<liimLS profession, feeling still 
aliveto the gratifications of literary honor, 
eiirol theni'sclves as candidates for the 
distinction promised by the government to 
tl'ose wlio ma.ster the very difficult lan- 
gaage.s the Sanskrita and tlie Arabic, is 
^oclo.sely analogou.s to (he career that i.s 
run by those immediately attached to the 
i.vstitutiou, that I am justified in claim- 
iug as belonging to it, whatever honor 
tnay result from the successful is.sue of 
their labours. 

“ Two very remarkable in? tanccs of 
this descriplionjiave fallen within the pe- 
riod I have now under review, and I vvi.%li 
them to stand recorded, as achievements 
which cannot be sufficiently honored by 
the most animated expressions of my ap- 
plause, and which, while they convey a 
lustre ou the time of their occurrence, 


cannot fail to establish for the individuals, 
a character of superemineuce amongst 
those embarked in the same line of life. 

“ Messrs. Wynch and Macnacitten, 
having solicited to be examined in the 
Sanskrita language, with a view to estab- 
lish their pretensions to the credit of 
having mastered this diffleult object, 
and obtained a proficiency in the study of 
works on Hindu law, a committee * was 
appointed to examine them, and the fol- 
lowing appeals from their report to hare 
been the result of tlieir exajnination ; — 

‘ The two gentlemen attended on the 
‘ morniof of the 28th of May, when they 
‘ performed tiie exercises assigned to 
‘ them without any aid from teachers or 
^ books. 

* The mnnner in which Mr. VVynclr 
^ and Mr. Macnaghten have sustained this 
‘ examination, is highly creditable to 
‘ flieir talents and application ; they 
‘ liav'c performed the translations from 
‘ Sanskrita into Knglish, with almost per- 
‘ feet fidelity; their conversion of Fnglish 
‘ Into SiUiskrita, shews a very revspcctable 
‘ aequaintanre with the latter language; 

* and th <7 h.ave displayed a familiarity 
‘ with tlie terms and point.s of Hindu 
‘ law, that indisputably proves a most at- 
‘ tenfiveand successful study of flic San- 
‘ skrita writers on legal Mihjects. Wa 
‘ hav'ft no hesitation, tlierefore, in pro- 

* uouticing favorably on their examina- 
‘ tion, and rceommending that tlieir me- 
‘ ritoriou.s exertions may be acknowledged 

* by the usual dLstliicrion which govern- 
^ nieiit has been pleased to assign to such 

* eminent suece.ss.” 

“ Messrs. Wynch and Macnaghten are 
not the first individuals tliat have obtain- 
ed the houorabic distinction afforded by 
the succesvful issue of such a trial ; they 
are, however, the first who have .solicited 
it, .since He government has ceased to 
hold forth tlie piospect of a liberal pecu- 
niary remuneration which it was hereto- 
fine ilic practice to award, cliiefiy as a re- 
imbnrsement of the expence they might 
have incurred in making the acquisition 
of this difiicult laivguage. This has been 
a personal sact ifice they liave made for the 
distinction, and this is a peculiar circum- 
stance in their ca^e. Not that I believe 
the hope of obtaining pecuniary reward 
had influence in inducing the efforts be- 
fore made to master these diificult lan- 
guages ; on the contrary, I am satisfied 
the motives of preceding candidates were 
the same as those by which .Messrs. 
Wynch and Macnaghten have been influ- 
enced, and that it was the anxiety evinced 
by government for its servants to apply 
them.selve.s to the study of the.se lan- 
guages, and the disposition shewn to ac- 
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knoivledKe an4 to afford encouragement to 
claims ^lifch migiit be established byeue- 
cessful edkrU to meet that anxiety, that 
cHoitad the frequent display of merit we 
have several times witnessed in the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the Saiiskrita and 
Arabic languages beyond the walls of the 
college. , f 

“ If ever a doubt could be entertained in 
this mpect, it would be removed on 
tl»e bare mention of the fact, that Mr. 
Wyneti, who in 1814 was a successful 
dfiiiuant of the pecuniary reward allotted 
to proficieiicy in the Arabic language and 
Moohuminedan law, is now^^ equally 
luccessful ciindidate for Sansknta honors, 
at a time when honor is all that is to be 
acquired. He has done more too, for the 
acquisition of the honor alone, when it is 
to be acquired at a pecuniary sacrifice, 
than he had l>efore done, when the two- 
fold reward was before his eyes, to stimu- 
late his exertions. 

“ I have been desirous that such very 
distinguished merit as th.lt (exhibited in 
the result of the examination of Messis. 
Wynch and Macnaghteii, should meet with 
an acknowledgement as public as it is 
poaaible for me to be.stow, and that the 
hoijorwy rewards adjudge<l to these gen- 
tlemen should be conferred upon them 
with every circumstance of increased 
publicity and distinction with which my 
alluation enables me to grace the occa- 
•ten. I have accordingly resolved to 
grtmt with my own hand, the degrees of 
honour which these gentlemen have so 
wdl earned, hy their proficiency in the 
Sanskrita language and Hindu law, and 
to call them up to receive them, thus, in 
the sight of the whole college, that those 
BOW entering the .service may see there 
are still before them means of distinc- 
worthy of their ambition, that 
they may understand and imitate the ex- 
ample.* 

“ Gentlemen of the College — If I thought 
that these honors had been acquired at 
the sacrifice of any public duty ; that the 
time which ought to have been devoted 
to the transaction of official business, had 
been appropriated to this more favoured 
pursuit ; if 1 had had occasion to observe, 
that those, having the talents to afford uae- 
fol service in more arduous employments, 
had purposely withheld from undertaking 
jMeb, and procured their appointment to 
leas Important situations, for the sake of 
the leisure afforded in them for study ; if 
I thought that this was necessary, and 
lAat the hope of mastering the language 
BUMt else be giveu up, I should not have 
been so prone to hold up the conduct of 
these two gentlemen for your imitation, 


• Mettrs. Wynch and Macnashten iwcrc arconZ- 
toifty, csUlad. anitrcooived rMtm his lordship their 
respaciive degreca of honour. 


nor would you have heard me so hndsh of 
my applause. 

“ This, however, is not the case with 
either Mr. Wynch or Mr. Macnaghten. 
Both gentlemen are attached to pertiapi 
the most laboriotw office tlmt a young 
man can enter ; their merit and assiduity 
in the discharge of the duties assigned 
them in that office, even at the time they 
were engaged in the acquisition of the 
Sanskrita language, has been the cause to 
both of them, of a promotion, rapid al- 
most to prematurity. 

“ Mr. Wynch, in the very midst of hh 
studies, was deputed to carry into effect 
some measures of government in a re- 
mote division of our territory. Tlie ob- 
ject was soon affected by his exertions 
and he has accordingly received from the 
authority of this government, a public and 
honorable acknowledgement of their 
high satisfaction at the mode in which 
this duty was performed. It was in the 
midst of such pursuits, that the difficul- 
ties which surround the circle of the Hin- 
du sciences were overcome by both these 
gentlemen, and a secure footing establish- 
ed in one of the most occult. Such trans- 
ccndeiit merit gives to this year a substan- 
tial claim to preference, wer any that can 
be brought into competition with it. 

“ It is with pleasure I have heard that the 
attendance of the students at the college 
lectures has been for the most part regu- 
lar ; indeed, tlie result of the exaraiuatiOD 
is in itself a sufficient indication of it. 

“ With tlicexception also of one instance, 
which I shall presently mention, the higli. 
est testimony has been borne by the ’coun- 
cil of the college to tlie general good con- 
duct of the students, and it is stated that 
no instance of considerable debt has come 
to their knowledge. I seize the occasion 
to add to this favorable report my per- 
sonal testimony to the high estimation 
which the students of the college have 
ever maintained in the society of this 
place ; and after all, gentlemen, this I 
conceive to be the real index of worth, 
and the surest evidence that the principles 
which influence j-our conduct arc the most 
correct, and that you have availed your- 
self of the opportunities afforded you to 
cultivate your understandings. 

“ The single exception to the general re- 
port of gogd conduct, to which I have 
above made allusion, is the case of Mr. 
Monsell, whose course of irregularity and 
inattention appears to have been uniform, 
and with respect to whom no hope is en- 
tertained that longer continuance in the 
college would produce /. melioration of 
habits, or be attended with other advan- 
tage. Circumstances also of a yet more 
disqualifying nature, are to he gathered 
from what he has occasionally uiged ju 
excuse for his irregularities j BO’ that ( 
have no hesitation iir suffering the rigor- 
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ous provision in the chapter of statutes book of reference for the use of those en- 
enacted by my authority, to take its due gaged in the administration of ihb sys- 
course with respect to this gentleman, tem, a mode of arrangememt, and citation 
who wll accordingly be removed from the has been adopted, whicli cannot but mako 
jiiftltutloii, under the rules contained in this volume exen more complete than the 
the 33 d statute. precediag. 


** Gent, of the Council of the College ^ 
‘‘ I beg of you to accept my personal 
thanks for the careful superintendence you 
have exercised over the concerns of the 
institution during the last year ; I beg 
to congratulate you on the very material 
improvenaeat it has experienced in the in- 
creased disposition to study, which pre- 
vails ; an improvement, in the introduc- 
tion of which, the effect of your superiu- 
teudence must have had so large an influ- 
ence. 

“ To the professors, assistant professors, 
examiners, and ministerial officers of the 
college generally, I also return my sincere 
thauks for the able and satisfactory man- 
ner in which their several duties have been 
performed: I congratulate the college on 
the return of its learned Arabic and Per- 
sian professor, and on bis resumption of 
his charge with restored health. 

‘I The literary works which are in prepa- 
ration or have issued from the press, since 
the last annual examination, are not nu- 
merous ; but at the head of the list, which 
wilt be annexed as an appendix to this 
address on its imblication, you will ob- 
serve the second volume of that useful 
work of Mr. Ilarington, the indefaiiga- 
hie and able president of the college 
council. The first volume of his Analysis 
of the Laws and Regulatkms passed for the 
udxiiiiistratiou of this government, was 
published about seven years ago, and the 
a?;8istance universally experienced from it 
by those employed in tlie internal adini- 
liistration of the country has long made 
It tlie general wish that the work should 
be continued. The first volume was ex- 
clusively occupied by the laws and regu- 
lations connected with the judicial system, 
and it was devoted to the explanation of 
their scope and object as well as of the 
l^inciples on which they were founded. 
Whether as a book of reference for the use 
of those living under the influence of the 
laws and those employed in their active 
•'^ministration, or as a treatise for the 
instruction of those, whom interest or 
curiosity might lead to study the nature 
01 our system, its value was incalculable. 

present volume performs the same 
part with the revenue system of the go- 
vernment, tracing its retrospective history 
trom the time if the first concern of our 
^lation ill the administration of the reve- 
nues of this country, and explaining the 
principles finally established in 
La subsequent modification 

^ them: It is hrougiiit 
^ ro late a period as J 815, and as a 
^mticjourn.^^^o. 15. 


“ A third volume is promised by Mr. 
Harington, if the very lahoridhs nature of 
his duties as chief judge of the highest na- 
tive tribunal should enable him to pi*rfcct 
it : when this may be completed, weshaR 
have the whole system of tne govemmeut 
of this country, judicial, territorial, and 
cuninierctal, laid before us in one eOn- 
nected The study of the laws will 

then be rendered not only easy of attain^ 
inent, but even Interesting and attraetiv*: 
for in these volumes there will be fouml 
matter to rivet the attention, and while 
the precision of the actual legislative en- 
actments is not lost, there is a counectipn 
preserved, and an explanation given, which 
cannot fail to excite interest, and gratify 
curiosity. 

‘‘ To you, gentlemen, who are on fhe 
eve of leaving the college, indeed, to the 
service generally, 1 particularly recom- 
mend the study of these volumes, for 
there are none so experienced or weH in- 
formed, that they will not derive instruc- 
tion from the perusal of what they con- 
tain. 

“Amongst the literary notices of this 
year,t here is one, which although not edited 
under the immediate auspices of this in- 
stitution, or even of this government, is 
nevertheless so great a literary cariosity, 
that I cannot refrain from bringing it pro- 
minently forward by public mention on 
this occasion : I allude to that interesUug 
work the Dusateer, which had for some 
lime been lost to the literary world imtil 
a copy was almost accidentally recov^d 
by the learned chief priest of the Parsee 
religion at Hoinbay. A translation into 
English and a glossary of the obsolete 
words has been prepared under the super- 
intendence of the Moolla, and in this state 
the work is now in the press at that pr«- 
sideiicy. The Dusateer, which purjjorts 
to be a collection of the works of the elder 
Persian prophets, will be peruliarly an ob- 
ject of curiosity with the learned of Eu^ 
rope, as well as of this country, foy it ig 
unquestionably the only relic )vbicli exists 
of the literature of that period of Petslau 
history, which is familiar to us froija’ Its 
connection with the history of GfOOpt. 

“I perceive also from the list ofpy^lic^ 
tionstjiat Mr. Wyiich already hbld:^ iprth 
to the public the prospect of deriving be- 
nefit from his successful studies, ^^id I 
have little boybt tfi^t tfiework he.' has 
selected for trJ\iislat(o;i from tlie Sanskrit 
wijl be found of not less general utility 
than the ^6f his execution of ft will 
be creditable and gatisfaetpry, ^ " ■ 

Voi. m. 2 1 

\ 
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“Should the comse of political events 
call me to the western provinces of our 
idomiiiions, think not that the interest 
which this instilntion has excited will 
abate on being ienio\ed to a distance, or 
that I sliali cease to legard, its conccins 
with the same tender solicitude that 1 
have at all times sought to manifest. The 
guardianship of this institution w'ould 
again tall into the hands of one, who doe.s 
not feel a less conscientious inteitst or a 
]css fervent ycal for its pio'-perity, than 
that whicli I juyselt cherish, l bhould 
commit tlie tiust into his lands with 
the movSt sincere and unbounded confi- 
dence.” 

APPENDIX. 

^ Lixt of U^orkSy menthmed in the 
Appendix' to the D'litvoin'se of fils E.v- 
ccUennj the f lsiinr at the Pnhhe Dis- 
putations oj 1«M, tehivh have since 
been printed. 

1st. The 2d volume of Mr. IIarrii<ic- 
TON*8 Analysis of the Laws and Rf.oij- 
TiONS, enarted by the Goiernoi Ceneial 
in Council. 

2d. A CiRAMMAU of the Cimnfsf. Lan- 
ouAor, for tie use of the llonouiahle 
Company’'^ ^e^.mts at China, hy the Hev. 
liohert ilAovi.vo//, ChineS'; .Secrel.iry to 
supereaicoes at Clanton. 

3d. y\ 'J'kan.sla rioN of the Nr.w 'ITs- 
1AMENT info Arabic; oiiginally coin- 
ineiiced by the bite Ucak llenrif Martnny 
since revised and conijdeted by the lien. 
Thomas ThomasoHy and printed at tlic 
expense of the liiilish and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

The fdlou'in^ Oriental Jf'orks, mentioned 
in the Appendix' to the Diseour.se of the 
HononraVle the . tetin^^ / 'isitor of the 
College of Fo) t ffllliamy at the Dispu- 
tations of 1H1,5, have since been pub- 
lished. 

1st. A K'huri lioli and English V^o- 
CABULAHv ; by JAeut. ffllliatn Pricey 
Assistant Professor of tlie Bengali and 
Sanskrita languages in the College of Fort 
William, 

2d. A Collection of Original LKrrr.its, 
in the Mahrata janguage; published for 
the use of Students, by the //c?*. Dr. 
IVilliam Carey , Profc.ssor of the Henga- 
, li, Saiiskrita and Muhratta languages, in 
the College of Fort William. 

3d. The 2d part of i\\c Karnoos ; edited 
by Shikh Ahmad, a native of Yainari, in 
Arabia. 

4th. The 2d Cililion of tlie GuU 
Bxhawala, for the use of the Students in 
the Hindustani department of the Col- 
lege j hy Capt. Thomas Roebuck, Acting 
SecrctAiy to the Council of the College 


- Port vViJiiam. 

:th. ’Ihe Kutbi a Treatise on Logic • 
edited by Mulavis Jan AH and .AbJl 
Rahim, of the Arabic department of the 
College ot Fort William. 

J/i the Press. 

A Grammar of the Karnata Lan. 
cuAGE ; by the Rev. Dr. fFilliam Carey, 

Ready for Press. 

The following work, entituled Fidyd 
Darpan, or tiie Mil ror of Science, which 
was particularly noticed in the Appendix 
to the discourse of his f xcellency the Vi- 
sitor in IH 4, is now ready tor the press, 
ami will he printed for the use of the 
ottlcers ot the aimy encaged i.n the study 
of that dialect of the Hindi, usually 
spoken by the Sepoys, in the event of fhe 
editor meeting with enconragenient siilli- 
cient to di'fray the mere expences attend- 
ing its piihlicatioii. 

Preparing for the Press. 

A Translation of the original treatiscin 
San^krita of Sri Krishna Tarkalnnhaniy 
entiliilt'd Dcuitt krama .saiiQtaha, or an 
abstract of the I-aw of Inhe’itance, by 
/'. hi H'yneh, Estj. 

The uhoie mi'iUioned work is de«ciibcJ 
hy ^(r. Colebroohe in the Pieface to In-, 
Tianslnfioii of the two Treatises on the 
liUW' of Inheritance to eontain “ a good 
“ cnnipemliiim of the Law of Inhcritanct- 
“ aecoidiiig to .limufa Vah.iti I’s text 
** as exponmied by V/v’ Krishna the 
“ (’omment.itor on the Day a Bliaga of 
“ Jimnta \ ahana,” the siandanl au- 
thority of the School of Bengal. 3 he 
Tianslation of the work in question is in- 
tended jirincipally for the ii'o ot fliow 
incinbcrs ot the .ludicial branch of lh«' 
ri\il Service in Bengal, who may not find 
leisiiie for the study of the elaborate trea- 
tise of Jimuta Kahana himself. 

COLLEGE OF FORT n'lLLlAA, 

July, 1816 . 

SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXAMINATION, 
Holden in June, 1816 . 

PERSIAN. 

First Class. 

Date of A(lmi"!i<’n- 


1. 

Thoma* , . . ' . , 

. Deo. IM 

2. 

Siuurt . . , . . 

. Dec. O' 

3. 

Wilkinson , , . . 

Second Clapts, 

. Oct. no 

4. 

Prinftlp 

. 0c^ isi 

r,. 

A. Reid 

, f eb. IS' 

6. 

Law 

. Oct. IS' 

7. 

Clerk 

. Avig. !*■ 

8. 

Montagu 

, Aug. 18*‘ 

0.’ 

Graham . , . . . 

. Dec. If"' 

10. 

Phillips 

. Aug. 

11. 

ElWton 

. Oct. if>'‘ 

12. 

Sir'J. B, Stonhousc 

, Dec. 181 



Behaie at the Eqst^Jndia House, 6th Feh. 

Fourth Class, 


1817.3 

Third Class, 

13, Hon. H. A. Anneiley 

14. barker 
j 3. Sir T. P. Hayes 

I(). Bisnie • • • 

17, Vibart 

18, Bruce 

Jy. Tcmyler . 

.jfi Tili’hmaii . 

21, Rirrhie . . • 

2.'. Bailow . , 

21. Magniac . . . 

24 Hon. W. Rortncy . 

.’3, J. h. M. Reid . . 

Fourth Class 

Coclcproll 
27 Turijoand 

28. Huini' .... 

fig. H. Creighton , 

3u, Fraser .... 

jl. Cliase .... 

!2. Dent .... 

i!. Thompson 

34. Palmer • . , , 

Absent from E,rat)vnation, 

,13. Wonstll ...... Sept. 1813 

ARABIC. 

1. HaJhed '.Bcncooleii Establishment,) Oct. 1815 
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. Angf. 1A13 
t Aug. 1814 
. Nov. 1813 
. Dtc. 1914 
. Dec. 1813 
. Aug. 1814 
. Dec. 1813 
. Oct. 1813 
. Oct. 1814 
. Oct. 1813 
. Die. 1814 
. Nov. 1813 
. Sept. 1815 

• Oft. 1814 
. J)er. 1^815 
. 0(t. 1^15 
. Ang 1812 
. Det, lb 14 
. Oct. 1S15 
. .t.in. 1810 
. N’ >v. 18 1 5 
Aug, 1815 


17. Turqiiand 

18. Chase 

m. Tltompson 
20. Palmer 


• Dec. 1915 
. Oct. 1«15 
. Nov. 1815 

* Aug. 1815 


BKNGALr. 

First Class, 

1. Clerk, a degree of honor, l,009^rs 
.»n 1 d medal . . , 

2 Wilkiivon, » ditto 

3, Vibart, ditto 

4, l-’llcrton, ditto 

5, Stuart, ditto 

Second Class. 

fi. Biscoc 

7. Magniac . , , , * 

R. TeiniddF 

9, Hon. VV, UodiHv . . , ' 

Third Class, 

10. H, Cieighton • . . , 

11. Cotkirtli 

1-’. Frasi-r ... 
n. Dent . , . . ’ i 

1 1, Hume . , 

Absent from F.vaminalion, 

ir>. Arlonsell ... ... Sept.iSia 


Aug. 1915 
Oct. 1814 
Dec. 1813 
Oct, 1814 
Dec, IS 14 


Dec. 1814 
Dec, 1914 
Dec. 1813 
Nov. ISIS 


Aug, 1812 
Oct. 1814 
Dec. 1814 
Jan, iHifi 
Oct. 1S15 


HINDUSTANI. 
First Class. 

1 . Prmeic 

i 'I'lioinas ..... 


4. Keid , . . , . 

Second Class. 

b Pllillip; 

Cl. c>rah.im 

7 J'llghman .... 
3. Woiujgu . . . • , 

T/md Class, 

0. SirT P, Hnjes . . , 

' ’ • • , , . 

I i. Him. H A, AnnesUy 
I'.'. vSii J. M. Sioiiliouse 
I '■ Hallow , 

14 Rittliie . . . , ; 

ferine . . . . ! 

1'’ J. F. AI. Ried . 


. Oct. 1811 
. Dec , 1814 
• Oc t. iHi I 
. Pel). l8i‘i 


• Aug. 1815 
. Dec. 1,814 
. (M. 1813 
. Aug. 1815 


. NiiV. 1,813 
. Aug, 1914 
. Aue, i,sis 
, !*<-(. 1814 
• Oil 1.S13 
. (h t , IHI t 
. Aug. 1.SI4 
. Sept. 181*) 


1. Cleik 


SAN.SKJilTA, 

• • . • . Aug. 181.5 


PERSIAN AVRITING. 

1. Mm'ngu, (a medal) 

2, Mr J, B. Stonhoimc, (a incdaD 

■1. keid. * 


ARAJilC WRITING. 

1, Montagu, (a medal) 

NAGRI WRITING. 

1, Montagu, (.t rnidal) 

BENGALI WRITING. 

I. Ellcrlon, (a medal) 

■2. Moiilagu, (a medal) 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


I fistlriflia House, T/nirsflafj, Feb. Cl, 1817, 

gcni-ial courl nr piopiicfoi.s 
cl EiM India Stuck vv<i.s tl.,s il.i> lid. I nt 
I lie Cuiiip.iiiy^ House, in LJ.uIeuli.ill 
>iicct. 

The miiiutc?^ of the last cuiut Iiavine 
cecu le.'ul— 

'Hie Chanman (Thomas Reid, Esq,) 
Sated, that the present euuit was sum- 
^^oned ill eoiiseqiieuce of a lecpiiMlioii 
i''gne(l by inoie tlian nine jiropnelurs, 
''hicli should be immediately laid bdoic 

ITje deik thfn read tlie following it- 
'inisition, loctelher Avith the propo.sitioii 
"inch it wa.s intended should be Taken 
Pito consideration : — 

utv , “January 22-, 1817. ' 

We tuc undersigned, being proprie- 


tors (if l^.ast India stock, and duly quali- 
fied, request that a .'general eo nit maybe 
called to coiLsidcr oi the eiielo.9ed piopo- 
.silion. 

“ VVT' iiarc the honour to rem.ain, gen- 
tlemen, you*. A eiy obedient .sen an t.s, 

“ .losrph Hume, Jiandlr Jackson, J, 
Jiroofi^s', //'. liaiiki'it. It Haworth, 
Jjnui^U.s Kinnand, Mm'IkicI Hoy^ 
A. Mavldne, Thotuas Loir tides, 
Siiuntel Du on, David hing, For 
berl Hit It." 

'riie loPoAA'iiig l^ the propo.siiiou refer- 
red to in the lon^troinut Idler: 

“ That the Court ot Directors be re- 
qne.3ted to take into their eon&ideratioa 
the nature of the Coinpany’> institution 
at Haileybiiry, and how tar it has answei- 
ed, or i3 likely, on its pie.scnt plau, to 
answer the cuds proposed by the resolu- 
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tious of the general court, of the 28th 
February, 1805; and whether, in their 
bpinion, any seminary at the Company's 
expense, in England, be now advisable 
for the civil service ; and if so, whether 
an establishment, more in the nature of 
a school, where masters should attend at 
stated hours, having proper authority for 
the due enforcement of obedience, learn- 
ing and moral conduct, would not be pre- 
ferable to a university or college? This 
court, however, more especially requests 
the court of directors to consider whether 
the expense at present incurred in main- 
taining the college, might not with great 
propriety be almost wholly saved, if, in- 
stead of compelling padfhts to send their 
hptta to a particular seminary, the court 
of directors were to require of the youths 
intended for .their civil service in India, a 
tcrtaiii degree of pioficieucy in such lan- 
guages anci sciences as should be deemed 
neeessaiy, the same to be certified by 
gentlemen of known learning and ability 
ap{)oiiited for that purpose ; and whether 
ill such case it w ould not be highly expe- 
dient and economical to remove the mili- 
tary seminary from Addiscombe to the 
more commodious and spacious building 
at Haileybury ; . and that the court of di- 
rectors be furfiier requested to report 
their opinions on the different points 
herein referred to them as soon as conve- 
nient, and call an early and special getie- 
ral court to receive and consider the 
same. 

‘‘ Randle Jackson, S* Brooks, Doug- 
las Kinnaird, j 4, Mavklew, Robert 
Rich, Thomas Lowndes, Joseph 
Hume, fV, Ranken, MiclMfl Horj, 
David King, Sam. Dixm.** 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairman. — “ I have now to state 
to (he court of proprietors a little diffi- 
culty that attaches to myself, in conse- 
quence of an unforeseen event attached 
to thi.s day. 'I'he court of directorshav- 
ing taken into their consideration the at- 
tack recently made on the ftince Regent, 
agreed yesterday to address his royal 
highness on the subject — (Hear !) — and 
it was also determined, that the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman should present 
the address. The court of directors have 
lince been honoured with an intimation, 
that his rojal highness Will be graciously 
pleased to receive the address this day, 
at half past one o'clock. I would, there- 
fore, propose, that two other members 
of the court of directors should take the 
dlalr and deputy-chair, during the neces- 
'Sary absence of me and my lion, col- 
league ; and I do not know any gentlemen 
whose experience in the business of the 
‘ court renders them more proper for those 
'■ituatiotis, tlian ipy hon. frietada on my 
right. (The hon.'W/F, Elpbinstooe and 


Mr. Parry). I hope, as I was not aware 
of this difficulty till within a very short 
time, that the indulgence of the cOuft 
will be extended to me."— (Tfeor/ hear!) 

Mr. Lowndes was anxious to make one 
Observation On this subject. He trusted 
that the whole court would shew that 
they felt, most sensibly, the scandalous 
outrage committed on the Prince Regent. 
The executive body ought not to proceed 
to his royal highness, merely as a bodv 
of directors, but as representing the great 
mass of proprietors. They ought not to 
go up as private individuals. If they did, 
it would seem as if the feelings stated in 
the address arose from the directors 
only, and were not participated in by 
the proprietors. It would have a niiwh 
better appearance, and be far more le- 
speetful, if the address was backed and 
supported by the proprietors at large — 
(Hear!) He was convinced, when he 
looked around him, and saw so many 
respectable proprietors of India stock, 
that they would gladly join In an address, 
congratulating the Prince Regent on his 
escape from so atrocious an attack.— 
(Hear!) There never was an occa.siou 
that called more Stroiigly for the energelie 
language of every independent man than 
the present. They were all men of edu- 
cation; aud, theiefore, more capable of 
judging of the evil consequences of such 
an outrage, than uneducated people. 
Therefore, an address from so great aud 
enlightened a body, would be more re- 
spectfiil, and would be viewed with a 
higher degree of interest by the public in 
general, than one Voted by illiterate oi 
uneducated men. At a meeting of thi^ 
sort, bya shew of hands, the sentiment) 
of the proprietors would be at once ma- 
nifested— and no doubt could be eutci- 
tained that they would express their ap. 
probation of the measure proposed. If it 
were put to the vote that moment, he 
was convinced that evei-y hand in the 
court W'ould be held up in favour of the 
address. He should, therefore, propose, 
and he hoped the motion would be se- 
conded, “That the court of proprietors 
do approve of the Court of directors going 
up with an address to the Prince Regent.” 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order. He con- 
curred in much of what fallen from hii 
hon. friend. But the time having been 
appointed for receiving the address of the 
court of directors, it was their hounden 
duty to wait on the Prince Regetit, witli- 
eut delay, and to express their senti- 
ments on the late atrocious attack on his 
royal highness. He wfe sure tliat the 
conduct of the executive body must, <'u 
this occasion, be approved of by every 
honest and loyal subject. ITie proprietary 
did not want to know the express words 
in which the; address waa couebed-rb^ 
he thought, if the substance were 
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to tl)ein, before the court brohe up, which 
would not interfere with the time ap- 
pointed for receiving the address, it would 
Pe satisfacfory to the proprietors; and 
would not, he conceived, at a time like 
the present, be at all improper. He was 
also of opinion, that a declaration of the 
feelings of tlie proprietors of East India 
Stock, on tliis event, might be drawn up 
and signed by those present, with much 
propriety. Still, however, he thought, 
tliat the directors ought not, in any de- 
gree, to be prevented from going up with 
an address expressive of their sentiments. 
He knew it would be done in fit and 
proper language ; and if, before the pro- 
prietors separated, a doclarjitiou were 
penned, settings forth their indignation 
and regret at the attempt made on his 
royal highness, he, for one, would sign it. 

The Chairman.— I thank the proprie- 
tors for tlie indulgence they have granted 
to me, and will take the liberty of with- 
drawing, in order to attend at the levee.” 

The chair was thqn taken by the hon. 
W. E. Klph in stone. 

Mr. Lowndes observed, tliat the sug- 
gestion of his hon. friend (Mr. DixoiO 
seemed so proper^ tliat he would make 
an addition to it, — (a lauqh)—h\ order to 
give It full effect. All parties were united 
on this occasion. The tnembers of oppo- 
sition had joined the ii'etuhcrs of admi- 
nistration in expressing tlieir regret at 
so atrocious an outrage, 'Hiere was in- 
deed but one opinion, except amongst 
those deluded people, in the lower classes 
of S(K*icty, whose minds were Irritated, 
wlio were goaded on by the necessitit > of 
the times ; but whose liearts denied, and 
whose feelings would not sanction, the 
outrage, the moment they had committed 
it. Except amongst this description of 
persons, no difference of opinion cxisteil 
—all reprobated the passions that had 
jnoduced so daring and infamous an at- 
tack, He sIuHild, therefore, piopose, 
that Mr. Handle Jackson, and his fiieiid, 
Mr. Hume, do draw up a rcsoliuiou ex- 
pressive of the sentimcnt.s of tlie proprie- 
tors. 

Mr. Dixon said, he felt himself, in 
some degiee, the innocent cause of the 
business which the court was summoned 
to consider not being immediately pro- 
ceeded in. But a question of this nature 
having been once started, it would have a 
’^cry ill effect, if it were not followed up. 
He understood it was not a new thing 
for the proprietors to express their senti- 
ments oil au occasion like the present. 
And he was convinced he spoke the feel- 
ings of ail those who heard him, when 
be said, that, if the directors gave them 
an opportunity of stating their sentiments 
on this atrocious outrage, there would 
not be a dissentient voice heard in that 
coart. 


m 

Mr. Parry — (a director) —said, the 
usage, heretofore, was, for the court .of 
directors, on*i>imilar occasions, to address 
the throne, as they now had done. But, 
in some instances, the court of proprie- 
tors had also agreed to an address. Any 
gentlemen, therefore, might sign a requi- 
sition, requesting a court to be convened, 
for the purpose of an address, at which 
such proposition could immediately be 
made. 

Mr. R, Jackson said, it undoubtedly 
had been the custom, on several occasions, 
for the directors, as a body of directory 
and private gentlemen, to go up and con- 
gratulate the Sovereign on his escape — 
under such extlbordiiiary circumstances. 
But the court on Iiis side of the bar, had 
felt, generally, an extreme degi'ee of con- 
cern, that .so poor a compliment should 
have been paid to their loyalty, as not to 
permit them to partake in such measures 
as the great body of the East-India Com- 
pany. — (Hear, hear !) The only mode 
of repairing this, was that stated by the 
hon. director. He himself had been the 
humble instrument, on more occasions 
than one, of convening tliat court, in order 
to convince the Sovereign and the people, 
tliat the proprietors of East-Indla stock 
felt the sentiments of loyalty as strongly 
as any other body of men— that they re- 
vered the Sovereign and Iiis Iaw.s as highly 
as their fellow-subjects— and that they 
could endure any thing rather than the 
supposition tliat they were actuated by a 
different feeling. Perhaps the court of 
directors would name a day on whicU 
they would convene a special court, for 
the honourable purpose of coiisideiiug of 
au adilress to be jnesented to the Piinoe 
Regent. 

Mr. ( 7 . Grant was of opinion, that* 
general sponiancous appeal to the court, 
would be more respectful than a mere cold 
proceeding by requisition. 

Mr. Lowndes said, if a requisition were 
agreed on, he hoped it would be signed by 
ail the proprietors present. The present 
should be distinguished from a common 
occasiwi. No doubt the address would 
be voted mianimoasly, which was a cir- 
cumstance of rare occurrence in that 
court. 

Mr. R, Jackson then gave notice, that 
he would, before theproprietors separated, 
move, “ That this court, at its rising, do 
adjourn till to-morrow, to meet there, in 
order to consider of an Address to his 
Royal Highness tlie Prince Regent, oo the 
late wicked outinge, which was alike hos- 
tile to the law of the land, the principles of 
the constitution, and the security of the 
people.” 

Mr. Lowndes approved of this, as tlie 
most respectful mode ; and wovdd cheer- 
folly second-the motion. 
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HEUTFOnO COLLL(3r. 

Mr. /?. Jaahmn s-iiiil, (l»c question 
hacriiig been <lisinisse(l, t'le piopnetois 
WCTC uo;v ;it lib.'ity fo pioeeed lo t>ie 
onlcr of lliu tla\. It li.ul b.vii "'t.UeJ, ,uul 
aU pcrsoiij> \\In> o e-j’.i.c. .ml wiib 
tJheir UiHiii.'' h .iv..iie ol llu i..( r, 

tbaltUe !i-)\> b i| beloio tee 

court, \va.'> one oi I lie liii’lie^t im|i')it.inee. 
fodecil it u,.' aliiiu.-i iiiipu.sMide to eon- 
ceirc a <pu>’ Kin ot e/eaiei in'^mtu.lc — oi' 
greater inteiesi--<)r one witii whieli the 
body to ^^ll^m il \vn>. t,i be -iili- 

mitted, was moie neaily eiUhiected, nr 
withwhkh iH honour w a'* more* identi- 
fied, than tbai uhieb ib^ ueie thi') day 
on to eonM;!'\. 'Hie iiatiite of 
their const iHaion — : lie mod' in ubnli 
tboir eastern teiri'oi i(S> ueieMO\enied — 
mmt satisfy tliein lli.t the ■'iibjeii u.i'. 
oncwbieli .ifteeteil then deaii.-t iufeie'-t.-'. 
TTie admini''tialioii of the f'oinp.niy li id 
KO far sat'slied the la ei'l.duio, as to jii- 
doce it, now Ibi a loi.-j; time pa t, to 
sanction an .iiiomal) in eo\ eminent — in 
anomaly wliidi v,a' I’le a.iniitatKin and 
surprise of lh(‘ woild — ai’nl v.’neh li.ul 
now liecotne veaiei able and liallowid l»y 
the lapse of time, and by imdemitin^ 
success!— th, It Cpinpaii}, nbo, m the e\e 
of (be 1 iw, weie a body ot nu'u 'i.nit-?, 
had now, tliioitiibont :i seiiesol .sneecs- 
sive ages, acred as the delcvated .Mneieiens 
of a grc.it <tnd ni'glitj enipiio; .lii etnpiie 
always impoitant, but now uiown to 
such an extent, imre.oed so inmli m 
wcaltli, and so im!nen.''e as to popnlat-on, 
as mu-'t er.eite tin a'^tonishniei.f of lii-(<.- 
rians liere.iltei, as u elicited tlic a-hnlta- 
(iou of eveiy contenipoianeons wniei. 
Possessed, then, o| sutli cMonsive terii- 
tory, if any oldiL.ttion eoiild be inmuined, 
with referenee to it mote s.u red than 
another, it fliat the edreation ot 

those yomnr imm who weie deslim d to ro 
out to India as tiie administrators of 
the Compain’s high autltoiity— as the 
protectors, rulers, guides, ;ind masters 
(tf an immense po[mlation — should lie at- 
tended to with the most anxious care ! it 
was, at all times, an inh testing question 
how their youth should be educated — and 
how they could be best insii in ted in tliose 
Ujiiiglit jnintiples, uiiliout whieli, no 
man, liovve\ei .sjdendid Ins aeqnireinenf.s, 
could pioceed ti)ioia,b bfe with ciedit. 
But, w'beu they eonsidere.l the iinporlaui 
functions to whieli tlieii \vj iters wcie des- 
tined — when they recollected the .situa- 
tions they weic liereaiter to fill in tli<‘ 
eastern hemispheie— how great wa.s the 
respouiihility whicdi attached to the Com- 
pany, with vvhuin it le.stcd to require that 
they should be instructed suitably to tlic 
stations which they would be appointed to 
fill. It vf'A.'i for the Company then, thus 
situated, to insure to their young servants 


as complete and perfect education as pos- 
sible, by every means that prudence and 
foie.sight could suggest. He did not here 
"pe.ik ineuly of a literary education — his 
vi. ws were equally directed to a moral 
aiul )\:ilitieal one. Considering the high 
duties their civil .ser\ants weie called on 
to execnii', il would be too much to hope 
fii.it they wo. lid piifoim tliem well, if 
I’lic} weie not well educated, so as to au- 
swvr iho''e purposes which the eonstitu- 
t'on of tlie Company contemplated. He 
in'ismided himself that it w'nuld oicililate 
the means of foiming a cm reef judgment, 
and would ‘-ave a cons'derable poitioii of 
tile lime of the court, if he traced the 
histoi} ot the iiuslitiUlon to which the at- 
lenliirii ot the proprietors wa^. this day 
diieeied — an institution whieli they ail 
knew oijginared at a great (li.^tamc from 
this coniitri --in their Indian empire — 
ami (eiiuinlv under auspices of tlie mo''t 
hnlliant and illustrious kind ! In doing 
lid^, he simiild coiifiiu him, self (o public 
ilotuiiio'.fs and |mldic recoids. He would 
giu’ no Moin, if he could a\oid it, for any 
m.iii to .I'H'it, that he was an exacgeratoi 
or an aetn.MU ! He meant tint lo aectM' 
OI (o ( limlnate any peison, it was a S}''- 
lein whicIi he impeached. 'Phey weie 
a'-enil'ied thatdaj, he triisted, without 
any mixtme of patty IcHiiig. 'Phey w'Cie 
liter, he hoped, to (liscliai ue a portion of 
th.it con^tllntiollal duty, which thelegis- 
1, lime had assigned to Hiein— irimely, the 
e'.eiiilioii ot delegated autl'Oiiry. It 
theme hceame necessaiy (o examine info 
I lie s}Mcni ot education adopted toi their 
\uuth; hecau.se tlic\ who piovided miuis- 
lem to whom lhe> coinmltted llii‘ execu- 
tKin ot thrii laws in tlu' east, weie hound 
to «itleiHl to tlic fitness of theii function- 
al les, aiid every pait of their iii^nuction. 
lieloie he pioivedcd to the subjeet w'hieli 
ihev weie specially assembled toionsider, 
theie was one (iucunieiit (a pnhlic one, 
though it did not ajipear on their table) 
which he fell it would be important to 
tiofice, and lor that purpose he .should de- 
tain the cum t for a few minutes. The 
document lie alluded to he held in !)!'= 
hand. It was a pamphlet, be.iiimj tlu' 
name of one of the protosoi.s at Hailc)- 
bni) — a gentleman of too mneh learning 
and le'^pet tahi lily — a gentleman loo well 
known, .ind too highly estimated in the 
lileiaiy world — lo publish any o|>ii)ioii 
th.it would not , in lonsciineiice of his name 
.ind ehai.icter, curry considei able weight 
with It. Hut, inasmuch as some obser- 
vations bad found tlieir way into that 
woili, whicMi atFected in a great degree, 
the ehai alter of the gentlemen both be- 
hind and before the bar, lie fe.lt it neces- 
sary to make a few pa.ssing remarks on it. 
The pamphlet he meant was the work of 
the Kev. Mr. ftlalthus; in the preface lo 
which the proprietors would find it staled, 
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that the first six sections were written 
Ilf years back, anrl were, in ttnih, the 
•transenpf a letter ‘-ent fo lor'l (Jreii- 
^iile, alter that nobleman had made a 
Inminons speed), on tlie subject of 
Indian atf.iirs in the Hou-e of Lends. The 
seventh ''eetion, I\lr. Mall))ii.v’ .ulnntiefl, 
was eomposed since the subject of flic 
colleffo had come under the couMderalion 
of the comt. 'I’heie was a eieaf dilfer- 
ence of style and of atitument in the 
last section, erniipaied witli tht)se which 
preceded it. It was not dillicnlt to 
affonnt tor this di\er«ity of sriitimeni. 
Wlion Al.'dtluis wrote his fiisf six 
sections, he was e\ideiitly the master of 
iiis time and of Ids temper; when he 
wi'Ote ins s(wcntli, it u as (Mpi.illy e\ nient 
that lime tind temper had Ix'eomeniaslejs 
of liiin. fie .slionld, tlnnefore, appeal 
fe.ni ^'i . Alalthiis in hasf« to Mr. Malihus 
at lee IP" — liem Mr. M.dihus in ammi fo 
Mr. M.itihiis when lie w..s cord — (V»»m 
Philip (Inmk to Piiilip soi.ei — fiom the 
p,iiiiphlet('ei to the (iliilosopliei , muliidi 
last diaMt'ter, lie 'liouhl ]i/oK <oi ,iil the 
fniidoiii fliat leally bedom^ed to ^^r. 
Maltlms, and t\!iich, be trusted, he 
should ultimately find, dieie was one 
nh'enafion liowcaer in this pamplilet, so 
exlicmel', peijona! to tliems(d\es, that, 
lie wMs eoin met'd, the conit would allow 
him p n tieid.ii Iv to letei to it— ind, w'lien 
thev had liOrird il, lie was eijuailv wt'll a^- 
piiied, (hey would dedait' lliat it was 
founded in ini''(ake .md eiior. Mr. Mal- 
thas had said, (ondeseetnlim^ to speak ol 
him Ml, J. lint, to jelnin to Mr. 
Randle .] i( !o on. d'lie ep’eat wt'icjit and 
foice ol Ids elo-pn’nee ‘•eem to ha\e bt'cii 
dijeeted (o sliow the n^rund of 

on'^ ttw iri,oi'h‘'ttitii''i' of coiis 
u?ifi iffi/rn'!. I le Is ie()oi red ft) ha\e pro- 
timinecd, with \er) eieit e’nn'uv, the fol- 
'owimt tilth) niaMm:--‘ T'lat fl'0‘-c win) 
did not inifh’istoN'l slionld be made to 
and the sentiment 'eeins fo have 
uecn leeeiu’d by upc.ited and longe.nili- 
'hied dieeis,” \ow, if he h id used lliis 
•'xpression, or if the eonit iiad apjihnnled 
d, Mali eoiidiiet would haie been dero- 
iatoiv'to the eliaraeter and ciedit of hotli. 
— {Jfi’itr ’ heer'!) AV'hat ! could it be 
'macdiied that Ins mind could t|;iu* hiitli 
’o siieli a seiitimeiit ! \\’ is Ids ilis[)Osi- 

I'on So iiiscnsilile to the various devices 
of capacity, with which heaven lia'I en- 
dowed the human mind, tiiat he '■’iioiild 
"‘ty, that those who wcic not hle^scd wdtii 
(juick ajipreliension, w'eic tit suli.i'cts 
t^or the lash } Far difleienf had c\cr been 
his conduct. low often laid he, when 
he had met with an obtuse penins, en- 
deavoured, witli patient industry toinlu'-e 
information into that mind ! How often 
had he attempted, to repair, as it were, 
*he wrongs of nature ! andsonglit fo rai.se 
fhat being into something, on wiioin he 


saw the w'orld scowling, as if be wore no” 
thing This was a conr.«e very diflFcrent 
from that attributed to him in the pam- 
plilet. And be appetiled to all those wbo 
weie prcFent on the oec.isioii alluded 
to Iw Mr. Malthiis, wdiethcr bis words 
weic not- — AVhin he Commented on 
the report of flic rollece eomrnittec, 
f which lie would .itMin hiiiip before tlrr 
coiii-t this day,') and !e rued from it, that 
the youths a-'sumcd a liplif to judge of 
what it was proper for them fo learn, and 
wiiat nor— w’Ik'ii he tonnd the I'C.snlt an 
admission ihar they were going backward, 
instead of mhaneing — that those wdio re- 
fits>‘t! to t<‘<fni, when such eminent advan- 
tages were atiorded to (hem by tliO Cbm- 
jmny. sluiuld be wmlp to feet! These 
\UTC his words ; ami, if they were incon- 
sistent w'ilh candour ami gO"d sense, if 
tliev were at rananie with flu' ilietates of 
jii.stice and Iminaniti, or levoliitig to the 
geiicious mind, be mip’t suffer the obloquy 
which .ittaehed to the exjii e.ssion — since 
he agtiin at owed the v.'i.timenf to be hi?. 
In another ji.iss 'ce, A;i Malthas bad no- 
ticed, moic pai ticirhu 'y, (he subject of 
caps and gowns. His (Mr. Jackson’s) 
obsci\.ttioii on this a'-smiqilioii of dress, 
was, that, in the fii'-f place, it did much 
miscliK'f; hecaiise, wliei) (hat robe of 
manhood w is place)* on meif' cliildien, it 
filled llie.n with i.icas of in.lcpt'iidencc 
(hat did not comjiort wutli their ■'ituation; 
and, (hat if was iKiieuIous to atlopt a cos- 
tume, which It id ncMTinany other in- 
stance been n^ed, (Xtept whaie ('ndow- 
iiuiits existed, and d(‘vi(,cs coiild he con- 
li'ncd, ami wa> c.iic.il.it)’)! to excite son- 
tiiiicnfs ot contempt. Hni he weis inclined 
to tliiiiK, tliat Ml Maithus himself had 
put (!)<' ptopiiciy ol continuing this eo?- 
tome almost oat of tiic (pieslion ; and, 
after what that gentleman had written, 
ho should h'* niucli disappointed w’ith 
K'speyt (o the high spirit of these young 
genth'ineii, it (lioy were not fouml .aiiong.st 
the fimt of t}ic|/etitioners for its abolition. 
What bad Mr. Malthas said } Not that 
this robe desipiiafed bore, as in other 
places, (iic raiions grades and tank of 
learning, and, tlienee inspiring I’espcct 
and liorioar. No —the great use of it at 
Hertford was, it appeared/to furnish the 
rii earns of detecting the w'C.in'i, w’lien he 
did, or was about to do, any thing im- 
pto[KT out of rolUgc. On this point, 
Mr. Maithus spoke thus e.xplicitly: — 

“ With reg.ird to caps and gow'iis, they 
are evidently useful in di'-eip'ine, by ren- 
dering eor,eenlioent tnoie (Iijpoitt ; and 
|)oInliug out the iiidividurils, who may 
oerasionaliy he seen without thefh, a» 
hound upon some e.xpeditioii, contrary to 
the regulation.s of the eollege.” If this 
were the mode of detecting offenders at 
Hertford, he could easily imagine witli 
what comfortable sensations the cap and 
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goqr^ would be worn there in future I 
Bttlwbe% on a former day, he offered 
aome obHerrations on this subject, did he 
coounit any trespass on the feelings of the 
executive l^y, did he advance that which 
codd fairly excite their resentment, for 
thus imputing to them an error in Judg- 
ment ? lie knew that he did not, as on 
a i^mer occasion they had shown their 
•andour 'nud good sense in revoking an 
on^er re^ipecting dress in a department of 
their service, as was the case some years 
ago, witii respect to the dress of their 
maritime officers. In the year 1803, they 
assumed, as a distinction, a particular 
uni£>rm, which was so like that worn iu 
the royal navy, that it gave offence to 
the King’s officers, and the Lords of the 
Admiralty, who applied, in consequence, 
to the court of <iirectors, and they, dis- 
daining to ofiend any body of gentlemen, 
by an affectation of their distinguish ing 
nuiiiarm, immediately ordered the dress 
to be wholly changed. 

He should now, with the leave of the 
court, call their attention to the first step 
in tlie history of this institution. The 
proprietors would anticipate, that it ori- 
(pnated with the Marquis Wellesley ; and 
whatever he might say ou other occasions, 
of that distinguished statesman, he would 
content himself at present with as abridged 
a reference as possible to his acts with re- 
spect to the system of education he had 
founded iu Calcutta. In the year 1800, 
the noble Marquis, after noticing the de- 
ficiency with respect to the necessary edu- 
cation, which was obseivable among the 
servants of the Ka.st-India Company ; and 
alter stating how long this deficiency had 
been a serious subject of regret — instituted 
an establishment which, he conceived, 
would afford the means of remedying the 
evil ; and several gentlemen, who now 
sat around the hon. Chairman, had dis- 
tinctly stated their opinion, that whatever 
benefit the Company might have deriveil 
firom an institution in this country, it 
would not have been conferred on them, 
had not the Marquis Wellesley placed, in 
the clearest jioint of view, in his original 
plan, the necessity of their eervants being 
liberally educated. The want of which, 
particularly if the Oriental languages, had 
been a subject of remark. Twenty, or five 
and twenty years .before the Marquis 
of Wellesley went out to India, Mr War- 
ren Hastings, a gentleman yielding to few 
in literary attainments, and to still fewer 
in historical rank in, their service, ex- 
pressed his sentiments on this point, and 
reconimeuded that the Company should 
institute, not a college ^ but, to use his own 
words, an academy. Anothei^pentlemai), 
Governor Vansittart, thirty years before 
the Marquis Wellesley’s administration, 
made a similar proposition. But excess 
of business, it must be presumed, or the 


untowardness of the times, had pi^ented 
those recommendations from being attend- 
ed to, though all those concerned felt the 
necessity of carrying them iutfi effect. ^At 
length the Marquis Wellesley turned his 
great mind to the promotion of this salu- 
tary object. The distinguishing features^of 
his plan were to be seen in a memorial, 
which, before he had the pleasure of peru- 
sing it, he had heard spoken of, amoogst 
men of letters, as one of the finest produc- 
tions that ever fell from the pen ofa states- 
man-containing a view of the momentous 
subject, so general, so comprehensive, and 
so enlightened, that, if no other means of 
judging of tlie transcendant talents of the 
noble Marquis existed, it would be enough 
to read this masterly exposition, in order 
to learn the character of the Governor- 
general then administering the affairs of 
India. Th^ dispatch in question consisted 
of 116 sections as paragraphs, to two of 
which he was about particulai’ly to refer. 
One of the great te.ttures of the institution 
was, that it was evidently calculated for 
the benefit of the civil servants of the 
Company. And so long as tlie civil ser- 
vice shall remain to be the civil service of 
the East-lndia Company, it would be 
quite impossible for them to forget the mo- 
tive which influenced his Lordship to in- 
stitute a college^ for such it undoubtedly 
was. The noble Marquis observed, that 
the Marquis Cornwallis had been under 
the necessity of employing persons, nut 
regularly in the service of the Company, 
because their serviuits had not accom- 
plished themselves sufficiently in the 
Eastern tongues. To render it impossible, 
therefore, that any such excuse should in 
future be a<lvanced, for employing other 
than the Company’s servants, let the 
Company accomplish them themselves. 
Succeeding Governors would then be left 
without any fair ostensible motive, fur 
making use of the services of individual, 
not regularly in the civil service of the 
Company. The other great feature of his 
plan was that he provided iu words, per- 
haps, as strong as language could furnish, 
for the complete authority of the court of 
directors over the whole of his institR- 
tion. When the court contrasted that 
passage of the noble Marquis’s regulatiouN 
with the miserable state, in that respect, 
in which the laws of the present collie 
placed them, they would look back, with 
fond admiration, on the man who was so 
anxious to preserve their dignity, and 
they would ask each other where the 
genius of the Company slept, when they 
parted with every atom ©f their dignity 
and tlieir authority to the college council 
of Hertford ? Tlie regulations in the plan 
of the noble Marquis, to which he here 
alluded, were these ; and the latter pro- 
vided most effectually for the superintend- 
ing control of the court of directors 
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« Regulation IV.~The Govemor-^ne- 
ral shall be the patron and visitor of the 
college/' 

« Regulation XII.— iFeery prooeedhifr 
and act of the patron and visitor shall 
be submitted to the hon. court of direc- 
tors, and shall be subjected to their plea- 
sure." 

While, under the existing system, the 
Company ha<l been shorn of its authority, 
succeeding ministers, including among 
tliera the most eminent statesmen, for 
oiielHindred years past, had in vain en- 
deavoured to effect— namely, the subver- 
sion of the Company's political authority 
— was at last accomplished by a knot of 
schoolmen and clergymen. If the di- 
nctors felt the truth of this statement, 
aud, sympathised in the feelings of their 
constituents, they would exert themselves 
to regain the autlmrity they had lost — if, 
on the other hand, they could be insensi- 
ble to their fallen state, he should retire 
from their presence, overwhelmed with 
disappointment, but still cou'^cious of the 
rectitude of the course he had pursued. 
He now besought the indulgence of the 
court, whilst he read a few extracts from 
the plan recommended by the Marquis 
Wellesley. In doing this, he felt that it 
would be more pleasing to the court to 
hear flie language of others, particularly 
of so exalted an authority, than to be de- 
tained by his own. If he had not this ad- 
mirable document in his hand, he w'ould 
have been obliged to remind the court, at 
.some length, of tlie immense extent of 
their Indian empire — of the prodigious 
increase of their territory— of the asto- 
iiisbiiig growth aud progress of wealth 
and population in those countries which 
the sword of a Clive had opened to 
them, and which the wisdom and coun- 
sel of a Hastings had secured. After 
the Company became possessed of the 
Dewannee they arrived at a pitch of 
gieatness aud power, that imposed on 
them the most awful responsibility. 
Fioni that time, until the .idministra- 
trationof the Marquis Wellesley, in 1800, 
to what a prodigious extent had not their 
empire been can’ied ! The mind was 
almost confounded by the contemplation 
of such a subject. If he were not posses- 
sed of the noble marquis’s memonal, he 
v/ould not, perhaps, lurve been able to 
forbear from repeating those eulogies 
which the common voice of the country 
pronounced on the successful admi- 
nistration or their sovereign character, and 
from referring to the speeches delivered 
in parliameuti by great and able states- 
men, who had declared, “ that the manner 
in which they, a company of merchants, 
had governed their Indian empire, had been 
the theme of admiration throughout the 
world I** Their territories had increased in 
extent— the wealtli of those territories had 
Asiatic Joum* — No. 15. 


progressively advanced — and their popu- 
lation liad approached towards sixty mil- 
lions of subjects, who owned their pOwer, 
and looked up to them for protection. 
Yet so little had tlie legislative sovereigns 
of this mighty empire departed from tlie 
path of rectitude, that tho^c who had 
most studied their affairs, were unani- 
mous in declaring (whatever propositions 
they miirht entertain for rendering their 
government more perfect) that the justice 
and efficiency of their adminisf ration wei'C 
worthy of the highest panegyric, and must 
ever be the theme of admiration amongst 
those who were best acquainted with the 
tlieory and practice of government ! Tlie 
court should hear a summary of these 
facts in the extract which he should now 
read, taken from the preface to the regu- 
lations which accompanied the plan of 
the Marquis Wellesley’s institution, and 
which refers to the reasons which induced 
him to found the college at Fort William : 

“ Whereas (said his lordship) it hath 
pleased divine Providence to favour the 
counsels and arms of Great Britain, in 
India, with a coiiiimied course of pros- 
perity and glory; .and wliereas, by the 
victorious issue of several successive wars, 
and by tlie happy resuJi of a just, wise, 
and moderate system of policy, extensive 
territories in Hindustan, and in the Dee- 
can, have b<‘en subjected to the dominion 
of Great Britain, and under the govern- 
ment of the hou. the Knglish Kast-India 
Company, in process of time, a great and 
powerful empire has been founded, com- 
prehending many populous and opulent 
provinces, ami v.^rious nations, differing 
in religious persuasions, in language, 
manners, and habits ami respectively 
accustomed to be governed according to 
peculiar usages, doctrines, and laws ; and 
whereas tlie sacred duty, true interest, 
honour, ami policy of the British nation 
require that effectual provision should be 
made at all times for the good government 
of the British empito in India, and for tlte 
prosperity and happiness of the people in- 
habiting the same ; and many wise and 
salutary regulations have accordingly been 
enacted, fronktime to time, by the Gover- 
nor-general in council, with the benevo- 
lent intent and purpose of administering 
to the said people their own laws, usages, 
aud customs, in the mild and benignant 
spirit of the British constitution ; and 
whereas it is indispensibly necessary, 
with a view to .secuie the due execution 
and administration of the said wise, salu- 
taiy, and benevolent regulations, in all 
time to come, as well as of such regula- 
tions and laws as may hereafter be unact- 
ed by the Governor-general in council, 
that the civil servants of the hon. the 
English East-India Company, exercising 
high and important functions in the go- 
vernment of India, should be properly 
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qnalihea todi.scliargc the arduous duties 
of their respective offices and stations, 
should be sufficiently instructed in the 
general principles of literature and science, 
and should posses^ a competent knowledge 
as well of the la\V.s, government, and con- 
stitution of (jreat Britain, as of the seve- 
ral native languages of Hindustan and the 
Deccan, and of the laws, usages, and cus- 
toms of the provinces which the said civil 
servants respectively may be appointed to 
govern.” 

Sucli (observed Mr. Jackson) were the 
5entinient.s which goveined hi.s loidship’s 
mind, when, in a manner the most so- 
lemn that could be iimigined — in ihe pre- 
sence of the chief officer of the govern- 
ment— of the whole of the magistracy of 
Calcutta— of the great public functionaries 
—in the face of his country and olall Asia — 
he instituted the most sublime intellectual 
fabric the eastern world had seen. The 
noble marquis informed the court of di- 
rect(u-8 of his proceedings, and of the esta- 
blishment of this new institution— and 
the answer of the executive body was a 
vei y short one indeed 1 flis lordship pre- 
sumed that the motives which dictated it 
were good, although he felt that his terms 
were harsh— at least he seemed to inti- 
mate so much iu his reply. The court of 
Uirectors, In this letter, approved of the 
principle of the institution, and agieed in 
the propiiety of educating their servants 
liberally ; but alleged that the Company, 
in their present circumstances, with an 
inci eased debt, a declining credit, a di- 
minished revenue, and a non-capacity for 
Juvestment, must resist the establishment 
of such an institution. Tliis was one 
great ground assigned for commanding the 
abolition of the college. Another was, 
iliat the institution tea.? on n scute much 
turgcr than the nature of their service 
required ; they intimated, that those 
wljo went out to India might fairly be 
presumed, from their rank in life, to have 
received such an European education, as 
'would furnish sufficient fonn(|ation for 
future knowledge, and that the Oriental 
longues could he readily acquired, if in- 
.stead of a college, proper schools were in- 
.^tituted, or the existing one enlarged for 
that purpose, from that letter of the 
directors, he should now read an ex- 
tract 

“ We have (said they) long havl under 
om- consideration tlie plan and reasons of 
Marquis Wellesley for the establishment ' 
of a college at Foi t William. Although we 
feel and acknovvledgethc just merit of the 
inai^uis in the conception of the plan, 
which breathes a liberal and enlightened 
spirit, and is cnforc**d with great ability, 
'j'ct, in the present situation of the Cora- 
jvany's affairs, w’ith a debt in India beyond 
all former amount, and a scarcity of money 
there beyond all former experience, in 


consequence of whicli public credit is 
depressed, and the investmenttr have 
either been reduced, or wholly sus- 
pended— we cannot, consistently with 
our duty, sanction by our approbation 
the immediate establishment of an Jnsti- 
tuition, however we may approve of some 
parts of it, which must involve the Com- 
pany in an expense of considerable and 
unknown amount, and which might be 
applietl to purposes more beneficial for the 
Company's interests. 

“ Witlvout entering into a particular dis- 
cussion of the Governor-general’s plan, 
we cannot avoid remarking, that it em- 
braces, in our opinion, more than the 
situation and circimstmees of the Com- 
pany can at present pistify. 

“ As it is our inteiition, by the re-esta- 
blishment of Mr. Gilciirist's seminary ^ to 
supersede, for the present, the new col- 
LEGiATE institution proposed by Marquis 
Wellesley, all expenses hitherto incurred 
on that account will, of course, imme- 
diately cea.se, and the students from the 
other presidencies be returned thither bv 
the first convenient opportunities that may 
offer, after tlve receipt of this letter.” 

In his lordship’s answer to this letter,, 
dated tlie 5th of August, 1802, they might 
perceive jvll the agony of tl>e disappointed 
scholar, Init conveyed in terms so digni- 
fied and temperate, that it was impos.sible 
to read the reply without feeling a wish 
that these letters should be ptesened, as 
a most able production, worthy of a place 
iiifvciy library. lie had perused wiUi 
much attention the original communita- 
tioii of the Manpjis Wellesley to the couit 
ofdirectois, their answer, and liislotd- 
ship’s avlmirable rejoinder. In that letter 
he met all the pecuniary objertioos of thu 
directors, and refuted lliein entirely and 
most irinmphantly. “ It is true,” be 
says, “ your Indian tiebt has im reused, 
but your revenue has also inci wised from 
eight to fifteen millions, seven, mil- 
lions of which have become yoiips in 
perpetuity, since tny administration of 
your affairs. Public credit is now higher 
than in any year since iryg, and progres- 
sively improving, and so far from there 
heiug any non-capacity for investment, 
the contrary is the fact. There will be, 
in this year, investments to the amount 
of one million. Mo much from CaU 
cutta, so much from Bombay, so iliuch 
from Madras. Indeed, you have the op- 
portunity of carrying your investments as 
far as the rules of sound discretion will 
permit you : — but, if 1 am to address a 
body of sovereigns, who ^calculate how 
much it will cost to govern their people 
well — if I must argue the question in the 
shkpe of pounds, shillings, and peu«, 
and consider what expense the state will 
Incur in enlightening,the individuals who 
are destined to govern your immense 
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territories, and sixty millions of people, 
who will l<e (-ailed ou, by and by, to dis- 
tinguish by their conduct the representa- 
tives of ti»e just prince flora the despot, 
the moral and religious functionary from 
the pagau and the atheist—if these high 
oonsjderafion.s must be estimated by the 
rules of urithuictic ! I submit to your in- 
terrogatories, and ray answer is, that the 
college will cost you nothing ! How ? Be- 
cause the great body of your civil ser- 
vants will, witli that liberal spirit which 
has ever characterised them, submit to 
an impost to be laid on their salaries, in 
order to defiay the whole expense of iiu 
institution in which all feel a common in- 
terest. 'I'his proposition, so honourable 
to those who consented to it, I doubt’ if 
consistent with yoiir dignity to accept ; 1 
shall tlierefore do without availing myself 
of such a resource, and yet the institution 
>.hall cost you nothing. I have looked to 
certain existing taxes, whicli areadininis- 
tered and collected so negligently, that 
their increased produce, when properly 
attended to, will meet the necessary ex- 
pense. Thus your pecuniary objections 
are done away. The additional pro- 
tliice of particular taxes in Bengal will 
.tftuaily provide for the whole outgoing 
uf the college !”— Such was the substance 
of the seiitiiuents expressed by the noble 
marquis in the letter alluded to. His 
Jord^ip then went on to shew, that the 
projected ftcAools at Madras^ Bomh.ni^ 
Cakutta^ would, in fact, cost the 
ifliapany luoro than the plan proposed 
ly himself. He would now, Mr. Jack.Mui 
''.lid, call the attention of the court to a 
part of his lordship’s reply, which record- 
ed an act, in compari.Hon with which he 
thought all the other acts of his govern- 
iiifut faded away in point of splendour. 
It was a proceeding of so high and digni- 
ned a kind, that, in achieving it, he had 
fnruislied an imperishable page in (he 
annals of the Company vvell worthy the 
couteipplation of every future Goveriior- 
genci al. However exalted his rank might 
be— however high in court favour, distin- 
guished by the smiles and affection of his 
prince— ^there was no man who raiaht, in 
future, be sent out to govern India, to 
whose advantage the Company might not 
open tliat instructive pas.sage, and point 
f>ut to, him a lesson, drawn from the ex- 
ample of one of the most illustrious, suc- 
<'cssfu}, and enlightened statesmen that 
had ever planted his foot on the .‘-oil of 
India— yes, they might show that eminent 
person in the performance of an act of 
public devotion To the Company’s autho- 
rity as profound as it was known to be 
painful to him ! — After tlie noble marquis 
bad re-stated all his former reasons now 
strengthened by experience and complete 
*uccesjL for the continuance of the college 
—aftef^ving refutect and exposed tlie pe- 


cuniary olijections of the executive body, 
— and |M>intedout the improvement which 
the ('ompany’s young i-vants had evin- 
ced since the college had been founded 
and emphatically I rac>(l the evils whicli 
would be produced by its abolition, he 
prepaied toobt'y the commands of the court 
of (iirectors, “ If I had been disposed,” 
said he, “ to assume those .statements 
which 1 liave laid before you as aground 
for delaying obedience to your cominanis 
until you had fan her considered the sub- 
ject, I might have done it— but I chose 
rather to set an example of implicit obe- 
dience to your authoi ity.” Cet fainly the 
noble marquis, thus strong in i-eason and 
refutation, might have delayed obedience 
to their coiniiiands. The executive body, 
who were so well ver.sed in the hisiory of 
the Company' .s affairs, niu.st he aware; 
that great and good governors, when they 
had adopted measuics which the directors 
did not approve, had frequently delayed 
obedience to their commands for rescind- 
ing them until they could hear again from 
Kngland. This rc-hearing gema-ally con- 
sumed three or four years. In that time, 
a new order of directors had sprang up, 
fluctuations of, authority had taken place, 
fhe .subject had gradually been forgotten 
— and thu.s, in two out of three instances, 
the measures originally objected to, were 
nltimafely established. Hut marquis 
Welle.slcy did not mail himself of this 
practice, “ I have,” s-aid he, “ founded 
this institution, subject to the authority of 
iny lionourable masters — and shall I, who 
am by law the servant of the Company, 
dispute their cominiinds? No, however 
painful the task maybe — however assu- 
red I am that the college would be liighly 
useful — .still I will abolish it. Because I 
feel, that disobedience in me, their servant, 
would be productive of ill consequences 
which the benefit that might be derived 
from twenty colleges would not atone for. 
As the fir.'.t in rank, I will also be the 
first in thi.s act of implicit sulnnission to 
the decree of those by whom I was en- 
trusted with tliis high .and reponsiblc si- 
tuation. The noble marquis then sum • 
inoned the constituted authorities, who, 
with so much satisfaction liod witnesscil 
the foundation, and had aided and mark- 
ed the piogress of this intellectua! edifice, 
and then in the face of lamenting Asia, 
in the face, he w'ould almost say, of la- 
menting Europe, his lordship had by a 
solemn act of government proclaimed the 
decree of the court of directors ! He thus 
notified 'that event, in his dispatch to the 
executive body 

“ Possessed, therefore, of the court’s 
approbation of the general principle and 
objects of the institution,” — (for, obsen’- 
cd Mr. Jackson, the court of directors 
aflfected to approve of the principle, and 
to applaud lire obiect, while they pulled 
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down the edifice), “ having actually experi- 
enced and ascertained its beneficial effects ; 
being satisfied that its expenses can be de- 
frayed without inconvenience to any 
branch of the Company's affuirs, and with- 
out any degree of pressure on the finances 
of the Conipaii) in India; being further 
convinced, that the plan of instruction 
proposed by the court, in supercession of 
tlie college, would exceed the expense 
which the court had condemned, and ex- 
pose to harard the principle which the 
court had apj)roved, / might have deemed 
it under such eircuiustances, 

to suspend the execution of the commands 
of the court for the abolition of the col- 
lege, to refer the question to the further 
pleasure of the coiut, and to request that 
the court would be plea'ed to renew the 
consideration of orders, the declared foun- 
dation of which has been entirely removed 
hy the happy change effected in the finan- 
cial situation of the Company in India, 

“ But, although the first view of my 
duty might have suggested the propriety 
of such reference, the peculiar character 
and spirit of the court's commands^ on 
this unhappy oicasioHy and the nature of 
the institution (intimately blended with 
the general subordination of the service) 
seemed to me to require that I should 
proceed Immediately to the public aboli- 
tion of this iustitmion, as an acf of ne- 
cessary submissi'in to the controlling au- 
thority of the court of direct<>r'<, and as 
B testimony of the obedience due to the 
superior power ^ placed by law in the co- 
vernment at home ; I tlierefore povssed an 
order, on the 24th of June, directing that 
all expense incurred on account of the 
college ot Fort VVilliam, should cease, and 
that the institution should be abolished. 
At the same time, I repealed the regula- 
iions enacted for the foundation and ma- 
nagement of the college, together with all 
statutes and orders, enacted or passed by 
the Governor-general in Council, or by 
the visitor, for its discipline and govern- 
ment !” — Thus the high functionary 
obeyed, while the scholar and the states- 
man mourned the decree which he felt 
bound to execute. 

' The only qualification which the noble 
marquis interceded for, was relative to 
the young gentlemen who had come from 
various part** of India to the college. For 
them he de.*ired leave to plead, that they 
might not become suflFerers by this abrupt 
abolition, but titat, having been drawn 
from Madras, from Bombay, and from 
various distant parts of lDdla~raany of 
whom, with that spirit wiiich had ever 
dittitiguislicd their servants, had giviti 
up lituations of a iuciative nature, in or- 
der to qualify themselves, at Calcutta, for 
more general employment-^they should 
be^allowed to conclude their terms, rather 
than be suddeniy dismissed. You have 


ordered, said his Lordship, that the 
college shall be superseded by Dr. Gil- 
christ’s plan, and that it shall be convert- 
ed into a school. You have also directed 
that the young men shall be sent home to 
their different stations — that all the ex- 
penses of the establishment shall cease 
from tliis moment, and that all the native 
professors, and the various learned ad- 
juncts, whom you through your govem- 
inent have seduced into your service, shall 
be dismissed ! — Be it so ; but let these 
young men, I entreat, remain a few 
months longer, in order to finish their 
scheme of education Many of them 
have come not only from a great distance, 
but are at a great expeuce for < hat pur- 
pose, and, I think, may fairly claim this 
indulgence at least. With lespecito those 
learned natives who have been al lined to 
Calcutta, let them not entirely dis- 
ap|K)inted ami sent hoide witliout some 
indemnification againt your unexpected 
decree. 1 call on )Ou in regard for your 
own dignity, to be liberal to the tutors 
and kind to the scholars. If you grant 
the time I require, at its expiiation 1 
shall be able to announce to you in person, 
having thought it expedient to resign your 
service, that this offending institution is 
completely and definitively abolished. 
But, even now, if you choose to say, im- 
peratively, that the scholars and tutors 
shall not be thus considered, I know what 
obedience is, atid 1 will carry your com- 
mand into execution. 'Fhe proprietors, af 
the time, only knew of these facts, (for 
the papers had not then been laid before 
them) from the current liistory of the day, 
and lie feared tlirough very perverted and 
unfriendly mediums. Three years after- 
wards, in 1805, the Directors called 
the proprietors together, and informed 
them, that they had drawn up the 
plan of a seminaryy which was to be 
founded in this country. Of that pro- 
posed institution, he need only shortly 
observe, that, undoubtedly, it was an en- 
lightened and able plan — but that nothing 
more than a seminary of the higher order 
was contemplated by it ; for a head-mas- 
ter^ assistants^ and all the teachers that 
were necessary for a school, or seminary, 
were mentioned by those titles in the 
prospectus. Many reasons, admirable in 
their kind, were adduced, for erecting a 
seminary^ emphatically so termed, ifjd 
not a college. Every Hue and page of that 
plan, first submitted to them in inanu- 
.scrlpt, and a printed copy ot which he 
held ill his hand, clearly showed that a 
school was intended, of a ‘U|»crior kind 
indeed, but .‘<tHl a school f«’ all intents 
and purposes. By the plan laid before 
the court, it was ordained— Regulation the 
2d, “ that head master and all the 
other teachers of the institution (no/ro- 
f ethers f said Mr. ^ksoh, were then 
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thought of) be appointed and paid by the 
court of directors:* How stood the 
authority of the executive body now ? 
At this moment, rieitlier the head-master 
nor the principal could be appointed with- 
out the approbation of the board of c«n- 
troul. lly another regulation it was pro- 
ucifed*— “ that these situations (namely, 
t(Kisc of head-master and teachers) may 
be forfeited by misconduct, of whidi the. 
court of directors shall be the judtre !” 
But this [)Ower was now wrested from 
tlieni ; and the pres^at principal and pro- 
fessors might continue to deride the direc- 
tois in pamphlets ; they might, as was said 
to have been the case lately, insult them 
iH taunting letters with impunity. The 
4 lirector.s might writhe under the affront 
— they might bite their lips, in anger — 
but they could not assert their dignity by 
llie removal of those who thus offended 
them, 'i'he directors had no longer the 
power of dismissing a profes.sor. Such 
was now the law, that, whatever feelings 
of displeasure they might entertain, how- 
ever they might find themselves deiided 
and ridiculed by those whom they paid, 
they could not dispense with one of their 
services, but with theconcunei'ceof their 
brother-clergyman, the Lord Bishop of 
Londun (who, with all due reverence be 
it spoken, might not enter into the 
wounded feelings of the directors.) — 
(I/ear 1 hear !) There was also another 
important deviation from the original 
scheme, which, he conceived worthy the 
attention of the court, lu the plan of 
1805 it was stated, “ that, so far from 
there being any reason tor not compre- 
hending in siich plan, the servant.^ of the 
China establishment reasons could 

be adduced, which positively recommend- 
ed their inclusion.” But, according to 
the present .system, though this favourite 
establishment must compulsi^ely 1)6 re- 
sorted to by eveiy person going out to any 
part of India ^ yet (Ihina^ not being named 
iu the act as distinct Irom India, writers 
for China, who were always the sons of 
the directors, did not now go to foe col- 
lege, *50 little store did the directors » 
themselves set by the pre.seiit institution, 
that, since the act of 1813, which they 
regarded as leaving them at liberty, but 
one director had sent his own son there, 
and he Vemained but a few months. This 
fact needed no comment ! it was of itself 
ronclusive ! He, therefore, called on the 
general court, to look to what they were 
really committed - and to say how far they 
had agreed to the imstitution in its exist- 
ing shape, Hift .subject to its present sta- 
ples and regulations ? In noticing Mr. 
Malthus’s pamplitet, Mr. Jackson said the 
proprietors would perceive that he had 
not touched on the more trifling parts of 
it. He interfered with no man’s jokes, 
it would be 'a pity, when a gentleman 


supposed . that he had said a very good 
thing, to show him that he had uttei^ a 
very bad one. Mr. Malthus had spoken, 
sneeriugly, of the “ ladies and gentlemen, 
proprietors:* He (.Mr. Jackson) exulted, 
as much as any man could, in seeing their 
fair couutryw'omen more and more ap- 
reciate the value of imellect— in their 
ehig sensible how much more compa*- 
nionable they became lo man when they 
cultivated their mental powers. He 
hoped tliey would come again and ag^n 
to witness the proceedings of the proprie- 
tors. It would give him the highest plek»- 
sure to see them, and Mr. Malthus might 
continue, if he pleased, to deride their 
assemblage, as “ the ladies and gentle- 
men of the general court !” It had hitherto 
been rather a figurative expression— but 
this day he had the satisfaction of ob- 
serving, for the first time, it was fact ;• 
a fact which, he trusted, would fre- 
quently occur. — (Hear ! hear!) But 
another point appeared to excite the mer- 
riment of Mr. Malthus still more. It 
wa4 this— that they, “ the good citizens 
of LoutVon,” should take it into their 
heads to guess at the feelings of the uni- 
versities with regard to the assumption 
of their dress, while the universities 
were, in fact, laughing at their presump- 
tion ! How far him'^elf and buother pro- 
prietors, the “ citizens of london,” 
might provoke the risibility of the uni- 
versities, was not for him to say, but he 
believed he (Mr. Jackson) could tell the 
learned professor, from pretty good au- 
thority, what the univer.sities really did 
laugh at. They laugl ed at the mimickry 
ot their habiliment^ and their titles j at 
caps and gowns, principals and profes- 
sors ! It might be proper here to observe, 
that the resolution of tlm general court, 
in answer to the seminary plan of 1803, 
showed the whole of Mr. Malthus’s hy- 
pothesis Ao be false. It proceeded on an 
assumed fact, that the proprielors wereene- 
raie.s to any system of education for their 
writers. It had been said that they wanted 
to send out raw boys, at thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, to India — and that they 
wished to have them whipped until the 
moment they went on shipboard. He 
should answer this, as he would every 
other disparaging insinuation, by refer- 
ing to their record, which shewed their 
opinion, and even demand, as to a tho- 
rough good education ; but he would jifst 
notice another passage in Mr. Malthus’s 
production, which imputed to him pro- 
found ignorance for having argueti in a 
former debate, as if any of their writer* 
were to be employed otherwise Chart as 
statesmen; he, (Mr. Jackson) believed 
liis words were, that “ it was too much 
to expect from human nature, that these 

♦ There were icvcral ladka in court. 
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young men, after being educated in the 
liigheat walks of leaming—after having 
received every species of intellectual ac- 
conaplishment, — after declaiming from 
their iwtruras on the most sublime sub- 
jects, moral, philosophical, and |K>litical, 
—should descend from these proud heights 
of mental dignity, to count bales and 
measure muslins.” Mr. Maltlius asserted 
that he (Mr. Jackson) must be profoundly 
ignorant, or he would not have stated 
this— because all the young men were in- 
tended for statesmen, not even excepting 
those who might be intended for the 
cmmmerrial department. Mr. Jackson 
said he wwdd reply to this charge also, 
by quoting the seminary plan of 180.5, 
wbteli, after stating the duties they would 
have to perform, described the necessary 
qualihcatioiis for them in the following 
terms:— “ It proceeded to set forth 
that, A good acquaintance with arith- 
metic and mathematics wHI also be 
indisjwnsable.— In almost every situation 
in winch a man can be placed in India, a 
ready use of figures will be found of 
gi^ater value than those who maybe apt to 
regard this as merely a vulgar attainment 
would suppose. Mercantile accounts are 
not here particularly intended, though 
such a notion of them as is to bC acquire<l 
from theory would be useful to the general 
sdiolar, and young men designed for the 
commercial Urn* of the service might de- 
rive advantage from an insight into the 
busines>^of a counting houne, but it 
would Ik; far more material to them to 
be instructed in tlje general principles of 
commeroe. 'J he pupils of cvciy descrip- 
tion should not only be rendered e.xpert 
in all the common rules of arithmetic, 
integral and fractional, but led up higher 
ta the knowledge of the principles on 
w'hich those rules depend.” — Was it too 
much to suppose that the accomplish- 
ments here described were meant for 
commercial operations in their proper de- 
partments, even thoueh they should com- 
prise the superintending the weighing of 
indigo, the counting of bales, or the 
measuring of muslins. > To shew further 
the then ideas of the director.s, as to the 
scale to which tlie proposed seminary 
should be confined, they ordered, on that 
occasiou, the following paragraph of their 
letter to marquis Wellesley to be laid be- 
fore the general court, together with the 
plan in question \—viz. “ Without enter- 
ing into a particular discussion of the 
Governor'general’s plan, we cannot avoid 
reniatkiug, that it embraces, in our 
opinion, more than the occasion necessa- 
rily requires^ and more than could pro- 
bably be realized, or than would curoimi t 
with the situation and circumstances of 
the Company. The most material bene- 
fits which are wanted in the education of 
the young men received into our service, 


may, we conceive, be obtained by the 
adoption of a plan of instruction, upon a 
much smaller jco/c— such a one as we 
shall point out in a subsequent para- 
graph.” With these extracts, and with 
the plan in his hand, which he had just 
read, pointing out tlie necessary qualifica- 
tions tor their young men, and with a 
strong feeling that trade was the great 
support and character of the Company.^, 
was it, he would ask, extravagant to say, 
that their servants ought not to be 
primarily made magistrates and states- 
men — doctors and philosopliers ? Was it 
a proof of utter ignorance in him to as- 
sert, that their attention ought not to be 
entirely withdrawn from mercantile con- 
cenis? Ought they not early to imbibe 
some knowlege of the jirinciplcs and prac- 
tice of commerce — to be acquainted with 
the maxims of liberal and enlightened 
merchants, a class of society from which so 
many great characters had sprung in every 
age? Let the coiiit remember, that the 
Comp.'inyhiid tuniedoui eminent men, when 
no institution, exclusively appropriated to 
the education of their )outh, existed— 
when mercantile instructions superseded 
almost every other. It was hard, there- 
fore, it was unjust, for Mr, Malthus to 
say, that, up to this time the servants of 
the Company had been in a com par at he 
state of barbarism, and had known little 
or nothing. If this were the case, how 
did it happen that succeeding statesmen, 
Mr. JJuike, lord Grenville,, and other.^, 
had unanimously expressed their astonish- 
ment at the mass of talent possessed hy 
the Company's servants — which, to the 
their own words, was imcijualled in the 
history of the wofld. Surely .'i Saunders, 
a lord Pigot, an Ormc, a Dalrymplc, a 
Vansittart, a Vcrelst, and a Hasting?, 
those eminent civilians, who were brought 
u|) in the service of the Company, were 
samples of excellence not to be passed un- 
noticed ? Had the proprietors forgotten 
those great naiuc.-'i, to whicli history would 
he faithful, however modern publications 
might endeavour to undervalue their me- 
rits ! Willi those examples before them, 
it would, therefore, be unjust to the civil 
service to say that it had not, in former 
times, matured great and eminent men. 
He, however, wished to place this matter 
on a more solid foundation, and raise it 
above accident or chance. He was dcsii- 
ous of insuring to their }Oung servants a 
cei lain degree of education. Though he 
knew many military and civil seivauts of 
the highest character, who had not been 
icquired to produce credentials of that 
early and appropriate instruction which 
he was anxious should be extended to 
their writers, it did not follow that others 
would become equally co^ispicuous unless 
the Company took care that they received 
up to a certain degree, (hat education 
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vvhicli the just performanre of their fu- 
ture duties rendered necessary. Had the 
general court been iudiffereut to this cir- 
rurnstance ? As an answer to that ques- 
tion, let them hear the resolution of the 
^gtb of February, IbOS—and he hoped 
he would be excused in requesting the 
particular attention of tlie proprietors to 
it. That resolution was tlie banner 
which protected the general court— it 
was the shield and buckler ui^der which 
thev must fight against those who rudely 
assorted that, to save money, or from 
whatever other paltry motive he knew 
not, they were enemies to education, and 
Wished to send out raw boys, smarting 
under the infliction of the rod, to fill situ- 
ations of great public importance in 
India. Now let the proprietors mark 
the resolution, and let the public judge of 
the candour of their opponents 
“ At a general court, held on Thursday 
the28tli of February, 1805— 

“ It was resolved — That this Court 
*< doth highly approve of an estubli-sh- 
“ ineiit in this Country for the education 
“ of youth designed for the Company’s 
“ civil service in India, and promises 
“ Itself the liappie.st consequences from a 
system, which, instead of sending out 
“ writers to India at too tender anageio 
“ admit of fixed or settled principles, pro- 
“ po.ses to perfect them ns much as possi- 
“ blc in classical and liberal learning — 
“ and thoroughly to ground them in the 
“ religion y the constitution^ and the 
“ Ims of their country ; so that when 
“ called upon to administer their fmic- 
“ tions abroad, they may be mindful of 
“ the high moral obligation under which 
“ tlieyact,andofthemaxims of the British 
“ (lOvernment, whose character for jus- 
“ tia*, fiecdom,and benevolence, they will 
“ kHsl it their duty and their pride to 
“ support." 

Having read this resolutiim, he de- 
manded whether it contained any thing 
that could justify a sneer at “ the ladies 
and gentlemen propi ietors of India .stock," 
;w enemies to education It was impos- 
sible fairly to accuse “ the London citi- 
zens," as Mr. Professor had complaisant- 
ly tcimed the general court, “ with an 
lutcntlou of sending out raw boy.s to In- 
dia, when the first stipulation of the pro- 
prietors was, that the tender age, from 
s ateen to nineteen, should be passed 
'n this country ; where their youth 
siouldbc “perfected a.s much as pos- 
sible in classical and liberal learning, and 
thoroughly grounded in the laws, consti- 
I ttioii, and relijjioii of their countr/," — 
I'l order that they might, being impressed 
with reverence for the institutions of their 
native land, perform tlie important func- 
hons which they would be called on to 
vxccute with firmness and uiagnanimiiy 
"“that they might watch over and protect 


the real ioterests of our Indian empice — 
and admin isser justice, in its true spirit, 
to innocent and defeneless millions, who 
were now become the subjects of the 
Company ! This was the foundation 
which was laid by the proceedings of 
tlie general court — this was the base 
of the institution which tlioy contem- 
plated — this the rock upon which they 
rested their character, and whenever 
any man, wliether he were a scholar 
or a simple subject, assciled that the 
proprietois were not as anxious, even 
as the raarqui.s Wellesley, for the ex- 
tension of due education to their young 
servants, he would hold up this resolution, 
and gainsay the person who should malign 
them by sticli an unfounded aspersion. 
That resolution contained a complete and 
triumphant refiitatiou of the calumny. 
That resointion was proposed five years 
after marquis Wellesley's institution was 
founded, and three years after its aboli- 
tion — consequently the debate of that dfiy 
could have no share in that decree. In 
that debate, however, he had stated two 
objections to tlie marquis VVellesley's 
plan, because he felt it to be bis duty not 
to blink any question connected with the 
subject of education. He should have 
urged the .same objections in 1802, had 
the matter been brought before the gene- 
ral court, when ordcis were given to an- 
nul the establishment. It was not until 
three yeais after that abolition, that a 
plan of education was, for the first time,- 
proposed to the general court ; he thought 
it light, on that occasion to show the 
the benefits which he thought wonld ac- 
crue from the seminary which he meant 
to ‘support, and in so doing, to state his 
two objections to the marquis Wellesley’s 
institution. Looking to these objections, 
the court would do him the justice to say 
tliat they were not founded on a pounds, 
.shillings, and pence view ot the question’ 
— a consideration which, for the first 
time, was stated to influence the proprie- 
tors, in the pamphlet of Mr. Maltlui.s. 
His first objection wa.s, that it was most 
dangerous to send youths out to Indfa 
at tlie age of sixteen; a period when 
neither the mind nor body were fitted for 
.‘■iieh a change. When rlie body wa.s not 
able to resist the debilitating etfects of 
that enervating climate, ami the mind 
was incapable of repclliug the approaches 
of pleasure, in it.s most seductive an'd 
alluring forms. At sucli a critical period, 
he thought it was mndi better that young 
men sliould be sulfored to remain in this 
country, under the immediate eye of 
their parents or friends .— I hear !) 
He thought it was preferable that they 
should receive, in this country, a liberal 
education, under proper instruct* ii.s, pro- 
vided by the Coni^ny for that purpo.se, 
than that they sliouHl urn the risk which 
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so early a residence in India would in- 
e?itably eScpose them to. Here, he felt, 
jHy:«nt8 would be assured of the morals of 
Ihelr children, because they would be 
fomied by themseliies— they would feel 
^ured of their propiiety of conduct, 
since their conversation would be fashion- 
ed by themselves — they would feel asair- 
od of a proper education, since it would 
take place immediately under their own 
observation. This was one of his great 
obijcctions to the Marquis Wellesley's 

} dao. He paM that homage which every 
iberal man must pay, to the establish- 
ment of the noble marquis, but in this 
point he opnceived it was defective— be- 
cause, in his opinion, the age from six- 
teen to nineteen should be passed in this 
country ; but let it be remembered, in jus- 
tice to the noble marquis, that at that pe- 
riod no particular course of education 
was enjoined by the directors, and the 
sending the writers out at the tender :ige 
of sixteen was a practice rather endou- 
Mged than otherwise ; it was therefore, 
ainder the then existing circumstances, 
that the representative of sovereignty in 
India had acted upon the. great scale of 
paternal duty, and at once provided, by this 
splendid literary asylum, for the safety of 
their bodies and the culture of their 
minds. When be (Mr. Jackson) argued 
the case in 1805, the case was totally dif- 
ferent I a plan of British education was 
then before them, and he was bound to as- 
sign his reasons for gi\ it^ it the preference. 

His second objection was this — that, 
until they had looked the question of 
cohnization fairly in the face, they ought 
not to take a step that would produce 
it. While the constituted authorities were 
deprecating colonization in their various 
acts and publications, he considered it im- 
politic to adopt H plan that must necessa- 
rily lead to it. Wherever youth received its 
education, at the age of from sixteen to 
manhoorl, there the feelings of the. heart 
woukf be expanded, and no time could re- 
move those early impressions. There the 
intimacies of juvenile life would take 
root, and ripen into friendship — and by 
the latter period attachments of a warmer 
Md more sublime nature would frequent- 
ly be formed — where the first sentiments 
of love or friendship were imbibed, thei e 
the heart would remain ; it would linger 
around the scenes of youth, hallowed and 
endeared by the tenderest recollections. 
The body might be sent from pole to pole, 
it might traverse civilized or barbarou.s 
r^OBS, but still the heart would beat 
home, it would remain attached to the soil 
where its affections bad first been awaken- 
ed, and where its noblest passions had first 
been exdted. When a young man went 
forth to raise a fortune, be cherished the 
fend and flattering bo]^, visionary as it 
might seem, that he should liave an opportu- 


nity, when heretumed with independence 
of proving the steadiness of his friend! 
ship, or the unabated ardor of his love ■ 
— that he minht assist with his wealth hii 
long-tried and affectionate friend; or 
addressing himself to the deserved and’ 
beloved*object, of whom, during his ab- 
sence, he had never ceased to think, he 
might exclaim — Behold the unvarjin# 
nature of iny attachment ! my honorable 
my undeviating constancy! For you i 
have toiled— -it is you alone that can re- 
ward my exertions !” Such feplings Mi‘. 
Jackson would therefore, on this groundj 
confine to England ami he ^d sought 
to supersede the practice pf sending their 
youth to India at^ too early an age— be- 
lieving that the consequence would be, 
such an attachment to tfieir native soil, 
as would urge on their honorable course 
abroad, in the hope of a final and felicit- 
ous return to Europe. But if, on the 
contrary, these affections were transport- 
ed to another soil, coloiization, which 
the company had always objected to, 
would soon take place— and, in the 
course of a generation or two, the off- 
spring of the young men who were sent 
to India, would only be acquainted with 
England by tradlticm. 1 1 could not be de- 
nied, that the independence of America 
was hastened, perhaps a century or two, 
by the colleges and seminaries that were 
spread over the surface of that country. 
Partialities and affectionate feelings to- 
wards the adopted country took place of 
those, which, under different circumstan- 
ce.*!, would have been cherished for Great 
Britain — an<l the consequence was, an 
early effort to obtain complete indepen- 
dence. When he stated this, he begged 
exprc-ssly to be understood^ as not coui- 
initting himself upon the great question of 
colonization ; even that question must 
(Icpeml upon circumstances. Perhaps it 
would be well, at the present moment, to 
euconrage the removal of 100,000 fjunilies 
from this coimtry to a more genial climate, 
where they might be enabled to support 
themselves with a greater degree of ease 
and comfort, and from being incumbents 
here become customers there. This 
however, he would maintain, that it 
could not be judicious to sanction a mea- 
sure, which was eminently calculated to 
produce colonization, until they had met 
that question in the fullest manner. But, 
to return to his history •. — the resoltitioa 
of 1805 having been carried, the .mbjftl 
was dismissed from that court, and the 
proprietors left it to the directors, their 
delegated authorities, t(\, carry their reso- 
lution i nto effect. In a few njonths it was 
intimated to the general court, that J 
very different plan from that contemplated 
by them was about, to be set on foot. 
They were told, that that which was io' 
tended for a school or senMnary was about 
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to be converted into a college. A report as having been furnished by the late Dr. ' 
was laid before the proprietors, stating Henley, and other learned persons a^ 
the grounds on whfch it was thought pro- their desire. Accompanying the reasons 
ferable, that the school, originally meant given in the report of the committee for 
to be established, should be formed into preferring a college to a school, were the 
-a collegiate institution. A piindpal and following words From all these rea- 
protessor^' were proposed to be appointed, sons (given directly in the words of the 
with various duties and the whole system gentleman who communicated theun) it is 
\ try much imitated that which had been evident, that the proposed institution 
fKplodcd at Calcutta. He was not here should be divided into two parts— one, a 
M.iming any person. He hatl no such in- preparatory school, the other a college.’^ 
t. iitioii. Hut the fact was, that those And again it said, ‘^The general course 
Mlioliad pulled down the university at of study has been already sfcejtehed in the 
( aleiitta, on account of its great expense, first outline of the plan, -^(referring to 
li.ifl erected an university in this country, the plan laid before the general court on 
with halfatlozeti professors in various the 2Hth of Februarv, 180.")}— and wit/i 
i)Iallche^ of learning, precisely on the the assistance of Dr.' Henletf, the princi- 
plaii, and in fj^ct, all things considered, pal y a tnore correct scheme has been made 
at an iulinitely greater expense than the of which the foUoinuir u an abstract* 
itistifuiion which had been overturned, describing the task' to he assigned to each 
In tippointing those professors, )t was professor.” Then came the duties to he 
i ccTssaiy that the general couit should discharged by Ji sevries oi professors in the 
be aiiphcd to, fur the purpose of confirm- lohowing various branches “ Academi 
iiig tlicir salaries, as a money (luestion, “ eal and moral edn duct— Theology in- 

an.l in th,it way the subject came befoie “ eluding natural and revealed religion 

till' prn|)rict()i «(, He could not charge his its evidences, doctrines, and duties— 

inemorv with every thing that took place “ ('hssical and general literature — 

on that occasion— but lie believed the Philology, history, political cconomv 

papiis vvcie fairly laid bclote the general “ —IMaihcmatlcs— Oriental languages— 
coiiit, though uo debate, as ho be- “ Civil policy, the law of nations,” &c 
iR'vcd, eii<*ued. No man had a right, iic. He (Mr. Jackson) was quite ready 
lliiictoie, on that account, to get up and to admit Dr. Henley into the honourable 
< large the direclois with a breach of their class of scholars and learned men • ami it 
(Imv towards the propiietors, since the was by no means unnatmal for that gen- 
<llll^tlon was regularly brought under tiemaii to say, as he did, when lie was 
tlicir consuleratioii. He most solemnly asked to assist in framing farther plan 
acquitted every director who was at that for a new institution— “ Why, with re- 
nine concerned in changing the institution gard to the foundation of classical leafn • 
iroiii a school to a college, from having ing, and of other branches of study Itliink 
catirtaiiied any inotiv e but what was just it would be better if the voung men' wore 
Iioiioiirahic. They believed the altera- pretty well advanced in them before tliey 
tioii would he better for the students, came to us. Therefore, if, instead of 
better for the service, and better for the “head master,” the situation intended 
loiintry ; and they could have had no idea by the plan of 180.'), you conv'crt me into 
ot the iiiistortuiics which it afterwards the principal and the into oro/ej- 

niatcd One gentleman (lAIr. Grant) sors, and (he seminart/ into a college I 
'iliom he then had in his eye, and whose rkink your object will be fully answered 
' imractertorevery tiling honourable, just. They all knew what a laborious task it 
upright, was acknowledged even by was to train up youth to a certain point 
mose whose sentiments, on particular of classical education. They must all be 
i’"iiits, varied from his, had recommended aware of the arduous duty which was ini- 
le ulteiatioii. That hon. gent, would, he posed on Dr. Vincent, when at the head 
‘i‘’ vvell assured, have been the last man of Wcstmiiister-school ; a similar duty 
to propose this change, could he hav’e fore- was performed by Mr. Russell, at the 
^leii the lamentable effects tha’ w'orc after- Charter-! oii.se, by Mr. (’berry, at Meft- 
u ards produced by it— could he have fan- chant-l'ailors— and by Dr. Sleath, at St. 

■ctt tiiat such insurrections would have Paul’s. Such men the country could not 
111 place, as he would .shew, had di.=- sufficiently rcwaid for their merito- 
the institution ; could he have an- nous exertions. — They ought to be ranked 

lupatcd those moral perversions, from and regaidcd among its public benefactors 
vfii.?i r I nothing could be more useful or 

tlip vaut*. On the 12th July, IrO.'), more honourable, though at the same time 

var'^ effected, and professors of nothing could be more laborious than the 

were appointed. And bringing of yoUng people up to that point 
vronJi remark, that the. of learning, to which Dr. Henley com- 
chan»! directors stated the pletely gave the go-by,' when he became 

intS ^ principal and recommended a coUeec 

ouuce as coming from themselves, but and professors! Now, he understood,- that 

Asiatic Jouruy^lfo, 15. Vot. III. 2N 
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the duty of these gentlemen did not travel 
much farther than this :--they received 
£500 a-year— 'they were accommodated 
with pleasant and commodious dwellings 
— they were supplied with a bountiful 
table—and, for which, as he had been in- 
formed, they gave two lectures a week ,each 
of which occupied two hours! — (Hear! 
Hear !) He had reason to suppose that 
this was the fact. But no man had a right 
to charge him with a wilful mis-state- 
ment, if he were not correct in some 
trifling point, since the papers on which 
he and his friends intended to found their 
argument, had been withheld from them 
— (Hear! Hear!) Still, however, he 
believed the rej)ort which he had stated 
to be perfectly veritable, especially as it 
seemed to receive countenance from a re- 
cent statute. And ceitaiiilyit appeared 
to him, that whoever had raised the gen- 
tlemen from school-masters to professors, 
had done a most pleasant thing for them 
— (A laughK It appeared, that, for the 
first eight or ten years of the institution 
they could not have been o>erwoiked, 
since amongst the regulations so recent as 
August 1815, the following was to be 
found, which doubtless was intende<l to 
give the professors a little more eniploy- 
nieiit :-*-viz. “ Regulations— Section 1. 
“ supplementary to Statute 7. Clause 4.— 
** Duties of Professors— ‘MX theprofessois 
“ whether laymen or clergymen, and 
whether resident in the college or out 
of it, shall, in futnrey take anacti\e 
“ part in the daily routine of business.” 
Well, the court of proprietors consented 
to the proposed cliange: — and another 
court was held, in a few months after- 
wards, in consequence of a wisli enter- 
tained by the directors, to remove the 
college from Heitford-castle, where the 
institution was originally fixed. Here the 
proprietois would do well to pause, and 
mark how imperceptibly these things tra- 
velled on— how, by degrees, expense was 
accumulated, and economy was foigotten. 
When the private gentleman was made 
a knight he required a larger house than 
he before occupied— and, when the knight 
became a lord, his lordship’s dignity de- 
manded a still larger mansion. At the 
time to which he leferred, the Company 
hadi a lease, for 21 years, of Hertford 
Castle, which was considered a very fit 
place for the purpose of a seminar)'. But, 
no sooner had Dr. Henley persuaded the 
court of directors, and they had persuaded 
the court of proprietors, that a college 
should be founded, than it was stated, that 
it would be much better, if, instead, of a 
paltry leasehold, they were to have a free- 
hold of their own, on which they might 
erect a building worthy of the new esta- 
blishment— and, for this purpose, it was 
estimated that only j^57,000 would be ne- 
eessary. The court acceded to the pro- 
posal, and the Hertford family mansion 


was abandoned. For, notwithstanding 
all the turbulence, and hostility, and re- 
bellious feeling, which gentlemen behind 
the bar now and then imputed to those 
who resisted their measures, they must 
confess that his friends and himself seldom 
fefused what the court of directors seemed 
to set their heart upon. (Hear ! Hear ! A 
laugh.) In this case their affections were 
set upon a freehold, and a fine building, 
with ex'peiisive appendages ; and the pro- 
prietors indulged their inclination— al- 
though, instead ot £57,000, it had cost 
the Company, including etceteras, upwards 
of :^100,000 I— He would not ask whe- 
ther the college had ansvveied the expec- 
tations wliich liad been formed from it, or 
not ; all he wished to do was, to lay be- 
fore the coiiit a proper ground for in- 
quiry into that fact, in orrler.that they 
miglit have a fair opportunity of consider, 
ing whether or not it ought to be suffered 
to remain on its present prineiple. In 
1K06, the proposition of the court of di- 
rectors having been agreed to, the college 
WHS in due time launched, witli all its dig- 
iiified appurtenances, its piincipal, its 
professors, its caps and gowns • and all 
the externals of a univeisity! But— 
the hones, tlie sinews, the blood, the 
marrow — the heart, soul, and spirit of a 
university were wanting I And ten years 
of experience liad proved that ii was ladi- 
eally wrong. 

It was nut until 1801), throe years after- 
wards, that their executive body said ano- 
ther word to the proprietors on tliis sub- 
ject. But, thougli tliey weie silent du- 
inig this long peiiod, liistory was not. It 
WHS known, that about the year 1808, an 
insurrection had broke out in the college, 
so general, so alarming, and de.spcrate, 
that it was tlie common topic of conver- 
sation. Such was the atrocious character 
of that disturhance, that the professors 
called \i outrageous insubordination — and 
towards Ihein personal ly, he understood 
that lutragc was used. This insurrec- 
tion arose as he understood from tlie or- 
dination of a law, which, he hoped, the 
c6urt never would cease fiom exposing, 
until they piocured its repeal. Tliat ob- 
noxious and unjust law demanded that 
the young gentlemen should condescend 
to turn wliat vva.s vulgarly called king's 
ei'idence, and betray each other ! It was 
a vain expectation to suppose that they 
would ever so degrade themselves.— 
(Hear ! hear !) — The insurrection occa- 
sioned by this law, in 1808, wa.s so ge- 
neral, so universal, that the court of di- 
rectors thought it right to lepair, en 
corps, to the spot. They did so— they 
examined into all the circumstances of the 
disturbance, and delivered speeches and 
admonitions to the students, which would 
do them honour, as fine compositions, 
and which, doubtless were to be found on 
the college rolls of 1808. Until 1809, tto 
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opportunity occurred to the general court 
of saying one word more on the subject 
of e<iucating their youth, though he (Mr. 
Jackson) had conversed with an hon. di- 
rector regarded as its patron on the affairs 
of the college, and deplored, as that hon. 
director did, the instances of insubordina- 
tion that had happened. He himself said 
upon that occasion, “ can we, in future, 
“ with any proper justification of our- 
selves, compel parents to send their 
“ children to this institution, where such 
“ scenes have been acted ? Let us leave it 
“ to those who are less anxious or less 
“ timid with respect to the morals of 
“ their of^pring, to have them educated 
“ tliei'C — but let us not force others, 
“ whose bcntiments with regard to mo« 
“ rals ai e of a more refined and delicate 
nature, to send their sons to a place, 
“ the whole history of which has present- 
“ ed according to ail report, a continued 
series of offences against discipline and 
“ subordination.” The hon. director 
said, “ much as I laincut these distur- 
batices, I hope they will be lectificd, and 
“ that the institution will goon well.” Yes, 
the iioii. director hoped then, as he (Mr. 
Jackson) hoped — and as all the proprie- 
tors hoped— that the abuses might be re- 
moved. Hut he now found how vain it 
was to hope for radical reform where the 
foundation was radically wrong. The 
subject of the education of their youth 
u as, however, brought before the court, 
iiicideutally in 18011, when they had to 
discuss a question relative to the esta- 
blishnient of a military institution at Ad- 
discombe— an institution, for the recom- 
mendation of which the proprietors and 
I he public, were bound to hail with gra- 
titude the e.xecutive body, On that occa- 
sion, Some of the directors who had by 
this time seen the error of such appoint- 
ments had tlie firmness to dispute with 
principals and professors, and the assump- 
tion of eap«. and gowns. 'I'hey were con- 
tent with a head-ma‘»ter — who, he knew, 
tilled one of the most laborious offices ever 
^tiustcd to mail ; aud who had so filled 
it, that the couit lould not praise him 
(Dr, Amlrews) with sufficient warmth, 
or estimate too highly, his meritorious 
exertions. -(Hear! hear !) — He had done 
that which ihe whole council of school- 
tnen had failed to perform in another 
place. Good order and due attention tq 
study were so firmly established at Addis- 
oombe, that no fair complaint could be ur- 
ged auainst that establishment. When 
the propo><al the establishment of a 
military institution was submitted to 
them, he expressed a wish (and he ho- 
ped his suggestion would be soon put 
*0 practice; that it might be .so ex- 
tended as to embrace all their military 
*erv^ts— a plan from wliich great benefit 
would be derived. In consequence of va- 


rious stories which had reached hi.s ears, 
re.spectiDg the college at Hertford, ho 
took that opportunity of moving a reso- 
lution, in the following words : — 

“ Resolved, that this court requests 
“ that the court of directors will lay be- 
“ fore them, from time to time, at least, 
** once in each year, an account of the 
“ different seminaries in England, parti- 
cularly stating the number of youths, 
the expense occasioned thereby, and 
“ their general state, as to improvement 
“ in the various branches of leaniing.” 

Now, it had happened from one of 
those caoses which would always be 
found to arise in cases where there was 
an extreme jealousy of power, that, 
though the resolution which he had 
moved, expressly called for an account of 
“ their different seminaries,” the court of 
directors construed it as having nothing 
at all to do with the conduct of the young 
men, or their moral government. They 
supposed, that all that tlie report was re- 
({iiired to contain, was, an account of the 
expense which the Company incun’ed, 
the number of students, and a statement 
of the degree of their proficiency. This 
construction appeared to him a most ex- 
traordinary one, and he had no doubf> 
but that when it came to he considered 
by their committee of bye laws (who 
were men of known ability and honour) 
that they would think the proprietors had 
a right to he informed how their youtli 
were going on in general conduct as well 
as learning. (Hear! hear!) The next 
document which he should call their con- 
sideration to, was the leport of the fol- 
lowing year, 1810, made in consequence 
of the resolution which he had just read. 
He was the more anxious, Mr. Jackson 
said, to request the attention of the pro- 
prietors to this report, because upon it he 
had moved a vote of approbation, and 
upon which motion had been founded a 
charge of inconsistency against himself. 
This report was of the most satisfactory, 
nay, flattering nature, especially as to 
the proficiency of several of the stu-# 
dents j ought it then to' be made matter 
of reproach to him, that with no other 
mean.s of judging than his reliance on the 
representation of the directors, he was 
anxious that the general court should 
likewise declare their satisfaction, and 
even put upon record the names of the 
students who had distinguished them- 
selves, he had moved accordingly? Ho 
(Mr. Jackson) mentioned this circum- 
stance, because Mr. Malthus had stated, 
tliat the general court had always beeu 
abusing the institution— that every ex- 
pulsion had been debated and opposed in 
that place ; aud indeed, had presumed to 
say, that, “ from the avowed wish of 
many of the proprietors of East-India 
stock to destroy the college, a rebelllop 

2N2 
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would be agreeable lo them.” The pro- the court required moral conduct and due 
fessor further intimating that a grand subordination its terms were as fol- 

or what was called a blow up, was hoped low 'J'hat this court doth hear, with 

for, in the last autumn, which, had it great satisfaction, the account given hy 

taken place, would have been hirilcd by Me com;-/ o/rf/rer/r^r.v, respecting the state 

the court of the proprietors, as the hap- of their college at Halleybury, and the 

piest omen of success. Against such ob- considerable prog>-ess made by the stu- 

sen'ations, he begged leave to oppose this dents in general, in the various branches 

fact:— that, from the first establi.sh men t of learning and, by way of adnioni- 

of the institution, in 1805 and 1806, tion, he introduced the following words : 

until his motion in 1810, not a word was — “ That this court trusts, that the stu- 
said about the institution ; and, at this dents, in both their institutions, will con- 
last period how was it noticed? Hy a tiniie to aspire to those literary attain- 
resolution of high approbation. (Hear I nients which the munificence of the East- 
hear!) That resolution, he admitted, India Company affords them such ample 
would not have been moved by him, if he means of acqiiiiiiig; and by their morahnid 
had known of the real state of the col- becoming conduct, on all occasions, still 
lege, and of the repeated insuncctions farther recommend themselves to thp 
which had taken place. They, however, friendship of this court.” 'I'liis brought 
could only found a resolution on the ac- them. Mr. Jackson said, up to the Ian 
ettunt which the directois laid before report, and papers, which had been laid 
them, and which now it seemed sup- before the quaiterly court held in Septem- 
pressed, no doubt from kind moti\es, her. But previously to his noticing them, 
these painful fact.n He had moved the it would be necessary for him to advert to 
approbation of this court, of certain the complete and total levoliition which 
young gentlemen hy name, who had .so took place in the con.stitution of thecol- 
highly deserved that distinction ; it being lege, hy the act of parliament which was 
very justly observed, that nothing could passed in August 1813, for the renewal of 
tend more to encourage au adlieience to their charter. That wa.s undoubtedly the 
such condnet, than placing on their jour- most important period in the histoiy oi 
nals the names of those youths wdio had the institution, when, in 1813, the legis- 
80 meritoriously conducted themselves, lature inteifered with it. The act" iii 
Tlii.s resolution ofapproval was sent to each question, the 53dof (ico.lll. cli. l55,pro- 
of the seminaries ami lead to the students; vided, that the Company's college and 
so marked a compliment, he conceived, military seminary should be farther eoii- 
would travel with the young gentlemen tinned and maintained, and that proper 
out to India, and would conciliate the .'■honld be constituted 

res|)ect and esteem of tlieir seniors. It ami established, by authority of law, for 
must produce a feeling of honest exulta- the good government of the said eollcRe 
tion, to reflect, that they were the persons and military seminary respectively. It 
selected, as having merited the approba- was not with the act itself that he (Mr. 
tion of their patrons, and distinguished Jackson)quanelle(l, [but vvirliits incautious 
themselves in so honourable a manner, and unwise application. 'J'he rules and 
He had thus showm, in answer to the im- legulations tor the due government of the 
puted ill will and opposition of the (lone- college and .seminary, were to be fiained 
ral Court, that the only matter on record, by the court of director.s, .subject to the 
relative to the institution, was a re.solii- approbation of the hoaid of control, vvlio 
tion expressive of their approbation. He are empowered to make such alrcnitious 
admitted, that in 1810, when he moved therein, and additions thereto, as fliey 
that resolution, he had previously heard might think fit. Now', he contended, uii- 
of instances of insubordination. Hut, less the directors got hack that jiolitical 
though he moved that lesolution of prai.se authoiity which had been somehow with- 
and encouragement to particular seholais, <hawn fioin them by these rules and regu- 
he did not lose sight of the disordeis lations, all hope of carrying on the college 
which had prevailed. He mentioned this, atlvaniageoiisly to the real interests of the 
in refutation of the a.sscnion, that nothing Company, was at an end. After the board 
had been said on this subject till the other of control should approve of the regula- 
day, when those who called for inquiry lions diawn up by the directors, they 
wereticcused with having “broken out were to become law; but if that board 
suddenly in reprobation of the college.” should chose to add to, or subtract from, 
Now the fact was, that in 1810, he de- the rules as submitted to them, they might 
plored those disgraceful excesses in the do it to any extent they plesgaed. Against 
most unequivocal terras; and added, that which alterations, the directors might 
if they were continued, he should, in the have the honour of making their repre- 
general court, move for the expulsion of sentalion, but there tlieir power ended, 
the offender, let him be whose son he Whether any .statutes had, in consequence, 
might, or be connected how he may ; and been forced on the court of directors, he 
Jbta Jtated distinctly in his resolution, that knew not ; but certainly the law stood as 
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*lie had stated it. By this act the Bishop 
of London was aj)pointed visitor of the col- 
lege, hut he wascompletelybound handand 
foot! No discretionary j)owcr whatever 
was vested in hijn. He was obliged to 
3 Ct accordijig to the estahlhhed rules and 
regulations of the college. He begged 
the court to examine the alteration that 
had been effected in their constitution, 
ill consequence of the authority of the 
executive body having been thus taken 
<ivvay. Formerly, if the professors ex- 
pelled a scholar, tlie directors had a right 
to collider tlie case, and to revise it. 
This was said to he a reiison for the col- 
lege not being etliciently governed, since 
a power of interfering with the decisions 
of the professors lessened their weight 
with the students. If the establishment 
of a college were a primary object with 
the Company; pci haps, dchpotie power 
jiiight be necessaiily vested in the hands 
of the professors. He tliouglit tlie dignity 
of the directors an object, the political 
coiiseqiienee of which outweighed twenty 
tolieges! ''Idle appellant jurisdiction, for- 
merly exercised by the direetois — which 
eiicihlcd tln'iii to extend meiey where eir- 
eiinisfances warranted it, — was most use- 
ful. Hut, at present, the college council 
might c\pf‘l a youth, without the possi- 
bility of his being reinstated. He might, 
mdeed, appeal to the bishop ot London, 
hy way oi arrest of judgment (as lawyers 
Mould term it) ; hut iiis lordshij) could 
only decide on the naked ground of law— 
hilt With tli(“ merits of the case, with the 
KMsoiis which caused (he expulsion, he 
lirid no more to do than he (>jr. .1.) had ; 
■iml, mifortuuately, the directors had as 
little. However trivial the leasoiis for 
expulsion might be, liow'cvcr worthily 
they might be pleaded in mitigation ot 
jKimsliinent, the bishop of London could 
not consider them ; his authority was con- 
tiiied to the nieie legal con.struction of 
die college statutes, as would be seen 
fi'otn the following woids of statute one, 
section tliiid 

“ Pi ovided always, that the appeal so 
incfencd by sucli expelled student, shall 
specify, on the face otit, tlic statute or 
>'ei>ulutio/iy the violation or misvonstrnc- 
tion of wliieli is complained ot by the 
party appealing. Provided also, Uiat 
when a senteiiee of expulsion has been 
passed on any student by the college coun- 
t'd, he shall not be allowed to plead, in 
arrest of his immediate removal from the 
college, either the fact of his having ap- 
pealed to the visitor against such sentence, 
nr his intention* to prefer such appeal.” 

For what, continued the learned gcu- 
deman, were students liable to be ex- 
pelled ? For any act or offence, forbid- 
'^en by the college statutes. For not 
attending at chapel— for not appearing at 
prayers— for absence from the ball, at 
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stated times. So that, supposing a stu- 
dent to be the son of a gentleman of the 
established church of Scotland ; or of a 
conscientious dissenter, with some sects 
of whom extemporaneous prayer was al- 
most a tenet, and, having neglected to 
attend chapel, he should be expelled for 
it ; the confederated strength of the court 
of directors could not restore him. Nei- 
ther the executive body, nor the court of 
proprietors, could reinstate the unfortu- 
nate youth. Though, by the plan of 1805, 
as well as by lordWellesley’s plan,all power 
of examination and revision was rested in 
the directors, the case was now very 
different. That branch of high authority, 
the appellant jurisdiction, was removed 
from them. They could not extend 
mercy in any case to their own young 
servant, however well the case might 
deserve their favourable consideration. 
Mercy was not merely an amiable attri- 
bute ! a subject for poets to descant on — 
it was the staff and pillar, the very essence 
of sovereign authority. — (Ifear ! hear!) 
It would be an incongruity, a solecism, 
to say, that .sovereign authority could 
exist without the power of extending 
mercy. It was tlie correlative of sove- 
reign jMvvver — it was its heart, its sou!, 
it.s spirit — and, when it was withdrawn, 
.sovereignty fell to the ground, it was 
“ mightie.st in the mightiest !” and, wheto 
It existed in its greatest plenitude, there 
also authoiity was to be found in its most 
unimpaiied state. Am) he would venture 
to lay it down as an iiicontroverlible pro- 
position, that, when the right of granting 
mercy was taken from the directors their 
legal sovereignty became proportionately 
impaired ! He meant not to blame, nor 
to attack any person ; hut he deeply la- 
mented, tliat, without calling the pro- 
prietors together, the executive body, in 
whom the legislature for wise purposes 
had Invested sovereign authorijty, and to 
whom the proprietors had delegated the 
care of their political children, should 
have jiaited witli their high and invaluable 
jurisdiction. The directors were now so 
much at the mercy of the professors, that, 
e\ery hour and moment, those gentlemen 
might address them in language, such as 
was never before used to tiiem, and they 
liad 110 efficient means of redress. They 
niight,}as he had befofe observed, conti- 
nue to taunt them in letters They might 
derirle the diiectors in pamphlets— they 
might sjreak of them in such offensive 
terms, Jis would cause the immediate dis- 
missal of a governor-general, if he ven- 
tured to make use of them. — (Hear! 
hear !) They must submit ; the power of 
tisserting their rlignity was gone, and 
that hy an .act of felo de se ! -Many who 
now heard him were old enough to re- 
member, that, formerly, when a young 
jja^n was nominated as a writer, from 
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thHthour, until he went on ship-board, determine his fete as to public life » 
there was no idea in his mind so great as authority, which the directors had ahm 
that which he formed of an East-India gated, was a paramount, a transcendanJ 
director. He considered him as the foun- consideration, for the loss of which Z 
tain of all tavour—the possessor of all collegiate advantages could atone in 
authority— the disposer of all benefits ! consequence, however, of that event thev 
He already termed him his » honourable were now sending out forty or fifty LZl 
master”— he reverenced him as the so- men annually to India, with stronjr 
yereignofmillions— and he exulted in the pressions of the impotence of those in 
idea that he was selected to act under whose service they were to embark * TIip 
him as a minister and public servant, professors talked to their pupils as thev 
What was the case now The authority wrote. If they derided the directors in 
in which this respect originated was gone, conversation as they did in lettersand nam 
The moment the young men looked to the phlets, in which they treated them as men 
college statutes, they saw that the direc- too confined in their ideas, and too limited 
ttirs possessed no power to protect them, in their education, to judge of collegiate 
and their veneration vanished accord- matters— and of whom they asserted 
ingly. They might thank the directors, that, if there were a shred or particle of 
as far as they understood the nature of patronage in the way, every other eoiisi 
the ohligation,for having nominated them; deration faded before it. Ifsucli were 
but beyond that they saw no ground for the sentiments with which their yoiine 
reverence or gratitude. The whole court wi iters were imbued, and such the max 
of directors could not reverse a decree of ims they were taught, he left it to every 
expulsion, or abridge a sentence of rusti- man of sense to judge what must in a few 
cation, 'rhat which was the great bond years be the effect upon the Companv's 
of authority was annulled— that the exe- political authority in India.— The next 
cutive body of the East-Iudia Company statute to which he begged the attention 
could not assist liim,however hardly or nil- of the court, was also highly objection 
justly he might think himself treated; he able, and formed a most extraordinaiy 
therefore looked upon these his future so- contrast to the doctrines necessarily laid 
vereigns with feelings of iiidifference,if not down by Mr. Professor Christian in his 
contempt. He belield a body of men, of lectures on the law of England, ’fly this 
whose |)ower and authorityhe had heard so statute it was ordained, that if a young 
much, incompetent to entertain the appeal man, when interrogated, after a distuib- 
or petition of the expelled, however high ance liad taken place, maintained an oh- 
they raiglit think of his talents and general stinate silence,— that is, refused to con- 
conduct, or however in their opinion vict himself, or accuse otheis-then the 
small the offence ! Yet such was the law professors iniglit, if they pleased select 
—not an ancient law, not a law too ohso- such of the students, as they concehed 
lete to act upon— but a law of recent most likely to be concerned. They were 
enactqient, in full strength and vigour! not called on to judge, nor as was the ca''ft 
Under its provisions, a youth once ex- a few days since, when persons wercai- 
pelled, was utterly destroyed: no door rested for the outrage on the Prince Re- 
was open to his return— his best hopes gent, of the prohabje guilt of the parties 
111 life were blasted ! his ruin irretrievable I selected, by their having been close to the 
for this law was inseparably connected real offender, or apparently implicated in 
with another, as awful and as desolating in the gcnei al transaction ; no such circuni- 
ns consequences as could be imagined, stance as this was required ; but it was 
By the tourth statute of the college it was quite sufticicnt for the expulsion of a 
ordained, “ That no student, expelled youth, dreadful as weic the consequences, 
the college, shall be admitted into any if, from his former habits^ the professors 
department of the Company' s service r thought him likely to be the offender 

Thus was every department of the service that was all the statute declared to be ne- 
shut against him for ever ! So that, if a cessary to conviction, and they might 
young man were expelled from the col- proceed on this to the last extremity of 
lege, for not attending chapel, or for not their law ; might shut the entrance to the 
appearing in the hall, although the direc- Company’s army against the presumed de- 
tors should see in him the dawnings of a linquent, or bar the door to honor or dig- 
Wellington, they could not admit him nity against the embryo statesman. In 
into the army-if they perceived in him short, they might prevent, for ever, the 
the germs of the state lalenfe of a Wei- suspected student from being employed in 
Ifesley, they could not train him for their any capacity whatever, by^iis master and 
councils— if he discovered great promise their master, the East-India Company! 
as a mathematician, or an arithmelician, (War ! hear!) From whence did this 
they could not employ him in their finance statute come > Surely it ilould not be thfl 
department, or place him in their account- emanation of a British heart— or the dff- 
tmtsoflSceathome!— Whatever might be spring of British feeling .> (Hear!) He 
the gemus exfielled, five clergymen might (xmld aUsimilate the ^inciple on which 
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it was founded to notliing but the de- 
cimating practice of the Romans— whose 
cenerals, half hero and half savage, found 
sentence a shorter process than trial ; 
that it was easier to jmt a man to death, 
than to prove him guilty; to decapitate 
than to do justice. (Hear ! hear I) He 
inew theie vvas nothing like this statute 
Oxford. Unwilling to trust to his own 
recollection or research, he had applied for 
information o high authorities, and was 
assuied that such a statute was unknown 
10 them. He did not wish assertion, re- 
lative to this obnoxious law, however 
strong, to be received as proof by the 
proprictoi.s ; it was one of those docu- 
•nents which must be read to be believed i 
It was the tliird supplemental statute, 
section 1 : 

“ In cases of improper behaviour, 
uhere, from a number of students being 
j)reseiit, whether at lectures, hall, chapel, 
or elsewhere, the offenders cannot be de- 
tected, a selection shall be made of those 
most likely to be concerned —who, on 
their uiability to clear themselves, (which 
inability, observed Mr. Jackson, might 
arise from various causes, not within the 
control of the accu.sed party), and de- 
clining to give up the delinquent, shall 
be subject to punishment, according to the 
nature of the offence.” And l)y section 2 
it was enacted, vl/. “ In case of any gross 
act of insubordination being committed, 
the author or authors of which cannot he 
discovered the council shall select from 
the body of the studetits, amongst whom 
the act took place, those who, /rom their 
general habits^ are most likely to be con- 
cerned, separating them fiom those whose 
emral habits do not bring them under 
suspicion, and of those, so selected, a cer- 
tain portion, according to circumstances, 
shall be immediately rusticated^ with the 
loss of a term, or expdled the college'* 
(Hear, hear !) 

Such were the statutes as last published, 
adding thereto that melancholy and 
de.solating provision, “ that no .student, 
who had been thus .selected, at hap-ha- 
^■trd, for expulsion, should ever be admit- 
ted into any line of the Company’s ser- 
‘-(Hear! hear!)— Lctitiioi be said, 
that this was so severe a law, that it 
would not be carried into effect, and was 
therefore less horrible. He had in his 
pocket an official letter from Mr, Bridges, 
the registrar of the college, addressed to 
^ parent in nearly these terms : — “ It is 
"ly painful duty to inform you officially, 
that the council not being able to detect 
the persons concerned in the outrage of 
"hursday evening, have been under the 
t^cessity of having rewurse to the sta- 
tutes, which enables them to select certain 
persons, whom they conceive most likely 
^0 ke concerned. Mr. — is unhappily 
*taongst that number, and I have taken 


m 

for granted that he will be received into 
your house.” The proprietors having 
heard a great deal about rustication, it 
would not be improper to tell them what 
it was, as some of them might not per- 
fectly understand the term. Suppose a 
youth ill a state of progressive improve- 
ment, who had acquired considerable 
classical learning, and had gained a com- 
petent knowledge of the oriental lan- 
guages, and of the general literature of 
the college, but had been guilty of some 
foolish neglect ; the college council might 
observe to him, “ it is very true, you have 
made gieat progress in classical and ori - 
ental, and other learning ; but you have 
been absent from the hall, you must, 
therefore, be rusticated for a term or two.” 
What effect had this sentence of rustica- 
tion ? It removed the person against 
whom it was pronounced, for twelve 
months perhaps, from the regular line of 
improvement in which he had been pro- 
ceeding, back to some boarding school, 
where he speedily forgot all that he had 
previously learned at Hertford. It pro- 
ceeded further ; it compelled the offender 
immediately to depart and go home, no 
matter with what feelings, or how far 
fearful of encountering the displeasure of 
an angry father, go he must. He him- 
self, was assured of an instance, by the 
parent of one of three youths, who being 
rusticated, were placed in a post-chaise, 
and sent to London. One of them, when 
they arrived in the metropolis, went to 
some female relations, who kindly pro- 
tected him. The others proceeded to a 
hotel, in Covent-Garden, where they re- 
mained three days before their parents 
discovered them. It was in vain to ex- 
pect tliat extreme severity would subdue 
the ordinary feelings of early youth. 
They could not, with a magician's wand, 
instantly convert boys into men — and if, 
by harsh raea.sures, they attentpted to ef- 
fect such a metamorphosis, in lads of six- 
teen years of age, they would fail, as was 
ever the case in private life, and only reap 
disappointment themselves, and perhaps 
ruin the victim of this speculation. Hav- 
ing stated the nature of some of the sta- 
tutes, he should contrast the principle by 
which they were characterised, with the 
lessons which the young men were taught. 
The Company employed Mr. Christian to 
instruct them in the interesting outline of 
the British constitution — to point out to 
them the humane punctilios of our crimi- 
nal law— to make them acquainted with 
all the fences and safeguards, by which 
the life, the liberty, and the property of 
the subject, are protected. Could any in- 
dividuals, however cold their temper, hear 
the principleB of our British Jaws detail- 
ed and expounded by able men, without 
lifting up thmr hearts to Providence, in 
Iiumble thankfulness for the blessings 
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which the founders and defenders of those 
laws had conferred on their country ? 
But if the student on leaving Mr. profes- 
sor Christian after one of these glowing 
lectures, should open the statute hook of 
tlic college pi esenteil to him on his intro- 
duction, he would then see infringed the 
very first principle of those laws, and find 
himself made liable to the punishment of 
-expulsion, if he did not do thai which 
was exploded by British jurisprudence, 
namely criutinatc himself. Where an in- 
dividual was even disposed to plead guil- 
ty, the court took every means to induce 
him to withdraw that plea. He had .seen 
judges almost leave tljcir seats to per- 
suade an obstinate or despairing prisotier 
not to plead guilty. He had heard men 
Jiigh in legal rank explain to prisoners, 
that the law considered tlicm innocent 
till they were found guilty, ami exlioit 
them not to accu.se themselves.* But the 
college statutes recognised a different 
principle — they called on the young men 
to accii.se tbeinsehes ; and, should an in- 
dividual say, “ I decline to rriminate 
myself oi acting from a nobler senti- 
ment, should he exclaim, “ I will not be- 
tray my frietid and companion he be- 
came immediately subject to expulsion 
and consequent ruin ! Now, though in 
point of law, the evidence of an accom- 
plice may be received, it comes in that 
case under circum.stance.s so infamous 
tliat unless supported by other evidence 
of unquestionable reputation, and thus 
strongly corroborated, the judge al- 
ways .summed up fur an acquittal ! 
There was not a judge u|K)n the IhukIi, 
nor had there been one for a hundred 
years, who would do otherwise — how 
sluKking then did it seem, to drive those 
in whom elevation of sentiment .should 
he encouraged to the cruel alternative of 
punishment or treachery, of the blast uig of 
their future, or betraying of their hiend I 
He had now (Mr. Jack.sou said) endea- 
voured to explain the legal effect and con- 
sequences of the act of 1813 ; under the 
authority of which, these obnoxious 
statutes have been framed, and how vast 
an alteration they had made in the rank 
of the dir.ectors, and the whole constitu- 
tion of tlic college; it was not now in 
fact the same institution that the proprie- 
tors had consented to in 1806 or approved 
of in 1810 j it was scarcely to be called 
thg Company’s college, who had now 
little more to do with it, than pay the 
bi/ls ! 

They came now, Mr. Jackson, said to 
the last document with which he should 
trouble them ; namely, the last report 
which had been laid before the court. 
This report consisted of two parts 
— rhe report of the college [council, 
oi, the 19th of December, 1815; and 
the report of the same council, dated 


the 20th of May, 1816. The first of these 
admitted, that many of the young gen- 
tlemeir were incapable of pasnin^ the 
Oriental test ; which vvas well known to 
consist, according to section 9, in “ read- 
ing, translating, and parsing an easy pas- 
.'^age in Persian and Hindustani and it 
iccorded, that the directors dispensed 
with this humble test^ and let the stu- 
dents proceed to India, notwithstanding 
their indolence and ignoiance, although 
that brancli of learning had formed one 
important object of the institution, when 
it was first established, the plan for uliicli 
in 1805 observes, “it could not but seem 
preposteroii.s to exclude from a system of 
education for India the elementary study 
of Oriental languages.” It is every where 
treated as of great importance, that tliosi- 
who are hereafter to govern India, should 
he conversant, with the Indian language^ ; 
yet it apfieared that after the college hat! 
been established ten years, and cost the 
(Company ^200,000, several of the young 
men were thus reported as not having 
passed the Orimital test, liumhle as r* 
was, in a language, which above all 
others, .should have been carefully cuFti- 
vated . — {Hear ' Hear !) The rejiort of 
December notieed the unhappy iiisurree- 
tion of 1815 : whieh had taken place 
since the enaetment of the severe statutes 
whieh had been lead; and since the pro- 
niultratioii of those laws that were to 
effect evertf good object, by the extraoi- 
iliiiury poweis wliicli they gave to the col- 
lege eouneil. 3'lie si'cond patt of the re- 
])<)rt thus laid befoie the court in Septein- 
licrlasl, was dated in the preceding May ; 
it observed that “ the Asiatic langtiages 
had seldom been rullivatcd with gi eater 
zeal and sureess than by a considerable 
portion of the senior students ; but the 
condition of the European litcralnrc w.ts 
not quite so tavoiii able.” 1 n truth, said M r. 
.lackbon, in that branch of education they 
\yaA gone back . The council sav, “the 
“ importance of the classictil and nialhe- 
“ matical branches did not appear to be 
“ so highly appreciated by the generality of 
“ the .sltidcnts, as they had been in .some 
** former periods.” The report then states, 
that “ the class last admitted.” namely, 
the boys ot sixteen, “ had not shewn 
“ any disposition to withdraw themselves 
“ from that line of study which was iie- 
“ ccssary to a sound European educa- 
“tioii;” tliat, “with few exceptions, 
“ there had been a pretty general dispo- 
“ si tion to pursue, to a certain, extent” 
(not the study of mat hematics, of Oriental 
literature, or of philosophy) — but they 
indicated “ a pretty general disposition to 
“ to pursue to a certain extent some 
“ branch of knowledge or other !” 
the council congratulated the directors 
and the proprietors, “ that the instaua'S 
“ had be<« very rare of— «« abandonment 
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“ of ALL Study ! ! " Was this such a re- 
nort as those who were payinpf large suras 
of money for the support of this establish- 
ment had a right to expect }—{Hear I 
hear /)— It was true he had avoided 
.ipeaking much about money ; but the pro- 
prietors could not forget, that, when the 
mstitution was first proposed, as a.»c/rao/, 
and afterwards converted into a college, 
tlioy were told, that no other expense 
would be incurred than what the build- 
ing would necessarily create, and that 
after allowing for the interest of that, the 
college would clear itself. But it had 
iiotwitlistanding cost them 8 or £9,000 
per annum, or, according to Mr. MalthiLs, 
“ independently of the building, between 
" 9 and £10,000 per annum;’* so that 
the total sum paid by the Company, in- 
cliidhig the usual estimated interest on 
nioney sunk, was from 18 to £20,000 
annually for the support of this institu- 
tion. He did not complain of this; but 
he thought so large a sura ought to be laid 
out for something — they had a right to ex- 
port a very different account of the pr(»- 
gross of the pupils ! Having now, Mr. 
Jaokaon said, brought such facts before the 
cuuit as were attainable to the proprie- 
tors, lie begged of them to consider, 
whether they had not due and sufficient 
grounds for inquiry, and for requesting 
tlieeoiirt of directors to examine and re- 
poiton the different points contained in 
flic motion which he had the honour to 
Mibmit to them. These points were : — 1st. 
whether this institution had answered the 
ends pro|Hjsed by the resoluti(m of Fe- 
bruaiy, 1805 ? 2d. whether it was likely 
to answer tho'seends, on its pre‘<ent plan ? 
riie fact, he submitted, which pioved 
that it had not answered its ends, was, 
the gi eat degree of outrageous insubordi- 
nation that had continually appeared in 
the college — and which, he thought, was 
imputable to the indiscreet and rash at- 
tempt to convtM't children of sixteen on 
the sudden into men. Mr. Malthus him- 
self admitted that to be the great difficul- 
ty the college had to contend with — and 
no man could read his pamphlet, without 
|)cicei\iMg that he despaired of overcom- 
ing it. The necessary papers, from wliich 
the di^turbances in the college, at diffe- 
iciu times, would hare appeared, were 
I (‘fused 10 the proprietors — W Mr. Mal- 
thus himself gave them some information 
on that point. He deplored the distur- 
bances which had occurred. In tlie third 
tear of the institution, he said, a consider- 
able disturbance had broken out— and in 
the cohrse of ^ix’ years, he admits that 
threeofthese considerable disturbances had 
disgraced the college ; subsequentto which, 
about 1813, another insun’ectioii, it was 
•‘'aid, had taken place, transcending the 
preceding ones in violence. He should be 
eorry to speak With severity of their chil- 
Asiatic Jaurw.— No. 13, 


dren, but grievous outrages had certainly 
been committed. He allowed that they 
were the acts of raw lads, for the sense 
of men would prevent them from so mfs- 
<-onducting themselves ; but it proved a 
lamentable want of subordination, and 
demanded an inquiry into the cause. In 
181.5 another disturbance, more consi- 
derable and daring than any former one, 
had broken out, in the course of TVhich 
two of the college servants were beaten 
with great severity by the students — and 
the whole college council, he had been 
informed, had thought it much better to 
lock themselves up than go out and ex- 
postulate with these refractory youths ! 
With respect to education, had he not de- 
monstrated its imperfect state, by reading 
their own professors acknowledgment, so 
recently as May 1816, that their pupila 
had gone backwards, Instead of advanc- 
ing? — Had he not shewn that they were 
not subordinate to their teachers, but al- 
lowed to study what they pleased ? Had 
he not proved, that certain important 
branches ot education were neglected, be- 
cause the students had not appreciated 
them as they formerly did, although 
they were the stiKli(\s which the Company 
had particularly enjoined ? — {Hear I 
hear !) —Had he not shewn their laws to 
be subversive of the honour and political 
authority of the directors, and in them- 
.selv(‘S ruthless and iinnatMral ? All that 
he demanded was, that the state of the 
college should be inquired into. Could 
any man say that it had answered its pro- 
posed end ? If such a man were to be found, 
lie would refer him to the pamphlet of 
Mr. Malthus, who himself deplored that 
it had not, observing, that “ the principal 
and professors were called upon to 
correct and rectify a system of govem- 
“ ment, which it is at lengtli acknowledg- 
ed has been essentially defective for many 
** years.” Here he wished to do justice 
to the profes.'iors, who were, he believed, 
men of learning, ability, and honour. It 
was natural for them, to say, “ if acol- 
“ lege be your object, we cannot carry 
“ it into effect without extraordinary 
** powers — we must be vested with the 
“ authority of expulsion ! ” That autho- 
rity was given them, but it was joined 
with a condition of the most reprehensi- 
ble nature, against the cruel effects of 
which many arguments might be adduced 
beyond what he had staled. From the 
sentence of expulsion the student had no 
appeal. He might, indeed, state his case 
to the Bishop of London— but hislordship 
could only say— “ shew me the statuHy 
** young gentleman, which the council 
have infringed or misconstrued. I am 
** sorry you have not gone to chapel— 
“ your fault may be slight— but it is not 
“ in my power to assist you— yonr ap- 
« peal, to be effectual, must be founded 
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“ on an infraction of lome of tlic college 
“ sUtutei on the part of the college roun- 
cil ! Had this system answered ? or 
could it auswer? If you say “ yes/' 
then you differ from Mr. Malthus, the 
advocate of the college, who observes, in 
substance, “ though we now exist in all 
“ that plenitude of power, which for years 
** we contended for—though we have the 
** absolute and dual power.,of expulsion 
** —yet I despair of its effecting the ob- 
“ j,ect meant to be attained.” And he 
might continue to despair of effecting that 
object, unless an utter alteration weie 
made in the opinions and the feelings of 
the directors, of the proprietors, and of 
the public, as to the prudence and wis- 
dom of attempting to convert boys of six- 
teen into men, by investing them with the 
privileges and consequence of manhood ! 
When he, Mr. Jackson, was asked to 
prove those instances of immorality 
and insubordination which he had allud- 
ed to, if be had no othqr evidence of the 
(act, if he had not the confessions of all 
the parties, he would quote the defence 
of Mr. Malthus as a complete and deci- 
sive proof of the existence of the evil ! 
The defence was, to be sure, one of cvm- 
Pdfrison, but be, Mr. Jackson, called on 
every parent who had the welfare of his 
clilld at heart, to attend to it “ of the 
** l^eral conduct of the students,” said 
Mr> MaUhus, “ I can affirm, from my 
“ own knowledge, that they are, beyond 
all comparison, more free fiom the 
general vices that relate to «>»nc, wo- 
** me», gaming, extravagance, riding, 
** shooting, and dri\ing, than the under- 
“ graduates at our universities.” This, 
then, was the consolation, this was the 
confidence by which the mind of a parent 
was to be satisfied when he sent his 
much loved sou to this moral seminary ! 
Hear it, ye fathers (exclaimed Mr. Jack- 
|on), the children of sixteen years of age, 
at Hertford college, are not so much given 
to wine, women, gaming, riding, 
** shooting, and driving,” as the under- 
graduates at the universities, who average 
perhsjps from twenty-two to twenty-five 
years of age ! {Hear ! hear !) Taking this 
to be true, supposing the universities to be 
as bad as Mr, Malthus seemed to make 
them out, did not the learned professor 
see that there was a direct answer to his 
argument ? “ We are not compelled to 
“ send our children to these universities, 
“ hut we are compelled to send them to 
“ Hertford ! — We must blight their pros- 
“ pcctSf— we must give up their hopes of 
indepenctnce— we must destroy their 
expectations of fortune and preferment 
“ —we must give up their nominations, 

** unless we send them to the Company’s 
“ institution V*^{Hear l hear l)^Uyw\t 
and family, (might an afflicted parent 
exclaim) bad talked ourielv^ into a 


belief, that roy son, by going out to India, 
would become the support of my bouse 
—that he would raise it with himself 
to independence— tliat he would prop 
my feeble fortune as well as my declin- 
ing years ; but unless I can so far 
subdue my best feelings as to send him to 
a place, where the yoiiuu students “ aro 
“ not to much addicted to the general 
** vices which relate to wine, women, gam- 
ing, riding, shooting, and driving, as 
“ the undergraduates uf the universities,” 
we must bid adieu to our long cherished 
liopes, and return his vvritership! — {Hear! 

/)— Here Mr. Jackson hoped he 
.should be excused if he said a few words 
lelatire to one of those universities. He 
had passed four years at Oxfoid, at a 
period of life when he was capable of 
reflection, and very often had his admi- 
ration been excited by the regularity and 
self-discipline which he had observed. 
Of the hundreds of gownsmen who walked 
the streets during the evening, scarcely 
one was to be seen so amusing himself 
after dusk, when they had resolved 
themselves into order and iclired And 
yet he believed the expulsions at the two 
universities, during fifty years, were not 
so numerous as those tliat had occurred 
at the college of Hertford in six or seven, 
neither had he remaiked that propensity 
to gaming, or stiong addiction to the 
other ciiminal pursuits, which we*e enu- 
merated in Hie pamphlet of Mr. Malthus. 
He was acquainted with many men of 
learning and virtue who were educated 
there, and who had never been so taint- 
ed. Mr. Jackson said, he observed that 
Mr. Malthu.s assigned, as a icasonwhy 
the institution had not, and why it could 
not go on successfully, notwithstanding 
the absolute and des|)otic power with 
which the principal and prolessors weie 
now invested, that a gieat poitiou of the 
proprietors were averse to it from the 
first, though their resolutions show the 
direct reverse, and were equally hostile 
to it now. He contends that the parents 
are opposed to the institution, and sent 
their children to the college so much 
imbued with principles of dislike to it, 
that it could not proceed with regularity. 
The professor’s language was strong and 
decisive, and evidently shewed that be, 
with the best opportunities of judging, 
really despaired of the reuovaiiou of the 
college ; he says, referring to the difficul- 
ties of “ extirpating the spirit of iosub- 
ordination, whirh'by long unskilful 
** treatment has infested the institution : 

** —And this is to be dune^ut only with- 
out the cordial co-operation of all th* 

** natural patrons and protectors of the 
“ college, but with a spirit of direct hos- 
tility in a considerable bodyofMtf 
** ton and proprietors, and a disposition 
** in the public to take part with those 
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<< from whom thejr hear most of thecoU 
** ]ege^ with little or no inquiry into the 
w real merits of the case, the practical ef- 
feet of this hostility is nearly the same as 
** if the authorities in the college did not 
** yet possets full powers in the inanage- 
« ment of the discipline.” In another 
passage the pi'ofessor declares his hope- 
lessness of the institution, unless the 
directors shall be still further degraded, 
to whom he uniformly imputes the most 
sordid feelings, whenever the question 
turns upon appointments. “ The colle- 
giate authorities now (this was written 
“ about two years back) legally possess 
“ the power both of erpelling^ and of re~ 
“ fusing certificates f but unfortunately, 
“ from the disposition shewn by the 
“ foundetSt and patronSy of the college, 
and that part of the public connected 
“ with India, in every case where the 
“ ]oss of an appointment is tn question y a 
“ iull support in the exercise of this 
“ power cannot be depended on ! ” The 
proprietors were further accused of per- 
petually squabbling about the affairs of 
tlie college j and when an expulsion 
took place, they were described as 
“ raising a clamour about it from one end 
“ of London to the other.” Who that 
read this, said Mr. Jackson, would be- 
lieve that, from the year 1806* to the year 
1 817, a word had not been said in the gene- 
ral court about the college, except in the 
years 1809 and 1810, when it was men- 
tioued in terms of kindness and approba- 
tion ! 'Fhe ladies and gentlemen of the ge- 
/:eral court, tind the “ good citizens of 
“ London,” were however, it seemed, to 
r»c sneered at, because they took some 
interest in the morals of their chil- 
iliCij, and presumed to inquire into 
tlie appropriation of their own money. 
Hut facts, such as he had establish- 
ed, were not to be put down by sneers, 
or overpowered by vague assertion ! 
ITie general court had a right to de- 
mand Inquiry into the state of an esta- 
blishment which annually cost them so 
much money, and which Mr. Malthas 
himself despaired of succeeding, until so 
entire an alteration in general feeling 
should be wrought, that all hearts which 
he now described as set against the insti 
tution, should change and become for it ! 
His (Mr. Jackson's) next proposition was, 
whether, if any seminary were necessary 
in England, an establishment more in the 
nature of a school would not be prefer- 
able to a college ? Supposing, after ten 
years of experience, that one of the two 
were deemed tiecessary, he thought a 
seminary of the higher order decidedly 
pwferable to a university. When the 
erectors pulled down the marquis of 
'Wellesley's sublime institution, they era- 
Pnatically directed it to he superseded by 
• *0^00/ /-Governor Vansittart aod 


Mr. Warren HasMngs both spoke of 
a school-SkoA the first proposition agreed 
to in that court was for the establish- 
ment of a schooly with its head master 
** and assistants.” But if they asked his 
opinion on the subject as it now stood, 
after ten years trial, and much reflection 
upon the causes of their disappointment, 
he would say it was this— that no parent 
should be cmpelled to send his child to 
any special or particular seminary for his 
education . — (Hear I hear I ) No youth 
should, however, go out to India, unless 
properly educated. The resolution of 
1805 shewed the feeling of the proprietors 
on that point. It proved that they were 
anxious for the instruction of their ser- 
vants in every branch of learning— in clas- 
sics — in Oriental literature — in mathema- 
tics — in the law, constitution, and religion 
of the country ! He would, at the risk of 
their writerships, insist on their being thus 
highly educated. But if he were a l^tch 
’gentleman he would, perhaps, prefer 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, or Glasgow, as 
the place of education for his son, 
where he might watch, with parental 
solicitude, over the progress of tlie young 
candidate for office, until he received al- 
most his last embrace. It was said, that 
this would be little more than private tui- 
tion, which was not suited to prepare a 
man for public life-^'ind his hon. friend 
(Mr. Kinnaird) had exclaimed, when con- 
versing with him on that subject — “ I do 
not approve of a system of private tiii- 
** don for public men ; I wish the young 
men destined for the toils of govern- 
“ ment to mix, at our public schools 
** and universities, with embryo states- 
“ men, with young lawyers, and the 
“ children of our senators, to hear from 
them their youthful expositions of 
“ British law and British government.— 

1 wish him to learn something of men 
** as well as books, and to converse'. 
“ with those of my introducing, with 
“ men of learning— with all those from 
** whom instruction may be gleaned ; 
with such, in short, of all ages and de- 
grees, as form the society of public 
** universities.” But his hon, friend 
seemed to forget the obvious answer to 
such remarks. The parent might say, I 
perfectly agree with you, it is precisely 
the course I would pursue, it is the wish 
of my soul, to be permitted to mark 
the outline of education for my own 
son, to teach him a little of the world 
before he embarks in it, and introduce 
him to such enlightened and liberal so- 
ciety as you describe, but unfortunately 
I have no choice ; the directors tell me 
that unless I send my son to Hertford 
College, revolting as it is to my feelings 
and my judgment, I must lose his wri- 
tership, and mar his fortune!— If h* 
had a son (Mr. Jackson said) destined 
2 0 2 
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for ladiai be would keep him at a public 
school uDtil he was 8ixteen->-be would 
then give him a year to ground him in 
Oriental learning, during which he might 
be otherwise improving himself — and, at 
the expiration of that time, give him 
two or three years at one of our univer- 
sities $ he would then hope to send him 
out an accomplished man, well matured 
inmind and body, and at least with the 
groundwork for attaining to that degree 
of wisdom, without which no man ought 
to be entrusted with the fate of others ! 
But to compel parents to have their chil- 
dren educated at this objectionable semi- 
nary, against which so much had been 
proved, not loosely or vaguely, but sup- 
ported by authentic docanients, appear- 
ed to him as absurd as it was cruel and 
unjust. Mr. Jackson said, be had sub- 
mitted, in one of his propositions, whe- 
ther they might not save almost the 
whole of the money expended annually 
on this college, which, with the interest 
included, amounted to about :^18,000 
per annum. He thouglit they might, 
with propriety, retmn their Oriental pro- 
fessors; the immense progress which had 
been made in the study of the Oriental 
languages, .since the Marquis Wellesley 
had so much encourftgcd them, shewed 
what might be done. Ever since that 
period, a more general wish prevailed to 
become acquainted with eastcin litera- 
ture. No comparison could be made 
between the extent of knowledge, in that 
branch of learning, which existed twenty 
or thirty years ago, and that which was 
now the just subject of exultation. The 
paints of the young men would uaiu- 
rally want Oriental tutors for their sons— 
but when they had found out proper 
persons, they perhaps might demand ex- 
orbitant terms. 'Iherefore he recom- 
mended that the Oriental professors 
should still be retained, so that all their 
young servants might know where to 
apply for the necessaiy instruction in 
Oriental literature. In case of the direc- 
tors agreeing to his sugg^ted proposition, 
that parents should be left at liberty to 
send their sons where they pleased, it 
would be neces.suiy for the Company to 
retain individual.s of known talent and 
learning to examine them, ii^ order to 
ascertain their literary qualilicatjoii.s ; 
and, he believed, persons moie compe- 
tent to the task, or whose tirmiies.s and 
Integrity might be more safely relied on, 
could not be found, than those who 
were now eug.iged by the Company as 
the professors at Hertford ; their sti- 
pends slMMild therefore be continued 
to them. There was another point, 
connected with this part of the subject, 
well worthy their notice. If the Com- 
pany bad induced men of learning from 
their academical walks« in the hope that 
the institution at Hertford would be per- 


manent, they ought to be indemnified. 

Be not narrow, in your conduct ! said 
Mr. Jackson, “ be wise and liberal? Be 
merciful to parents— be kind and affec- 
tionate to your political childreii,for sjich 1 
will always call them! but act with ju.s- 
tice and uprightness to all ! ” An in. 
st^t opportunity now occurred to save 
this considerable sum of money in ques- 
tion, which might be appropriated mon 
usefully to a different and immediate pur- 
pose. Let parents educate rheir children 
— and let those persons who now acted 
a.** professors examine them, and certify 
tlicir fitness or unfitne.«is to proceed to 
India. Let not the court suppose that 
such a te.st would be iueflicient. 'J'he 
Company had already adopted the priu. 
ciple of examinations throughout their 
proceedings. That class of men wlio 
had often excited their praise and adrnj- 
laiion, were subject to particular ami 
repeated examinations as to their profl- 
Giency, upon which depended their ad- 
mission and continuance in fhe Compa- 
ny's service. He spoke of their marine 
servants, to whom they entrusted mil- 
lions of mercliandise ; they were examin- 
ed by competent judges, and their know- 
ledge of nautical affiiirs was that which 
determined their employment. He be., 
lieved, that fii*st, second, third, and even 
fourth officers, undeiwent thi.s examina- 
tion before each voyage. Again, they 
entru.sted the health and safety of their 
vast army— (every individual of which 
ought to be as dear to them as their own 
life blood, if they considered what they 
had done, and what they might here- 
after achieve)— together with their wliole 
European population in India, to surgeons 
who were examined by their own skilful 
examiners. This was their test— they 
had no other — they were not compelled 
to receive instruction at any jiai-ticular 
school or college. In many instance.^ 
this principle was recognised by the Com- 
pany to a great extent. At their .semi- 
nary at Addiscombe, they had a practical 
and a fortunate proof of the efficacy ot 
this plan. Colonel Mudge was only the 
examining professor, and attended occa- 
sionally, yet the youths felt so strongly 
the necessity of being prepared for the 
scrutiny of this firm and upright officer, 
that, with the indefatigable assistance of 
the head master, wonders had been done 
in mathematical learning — if this were 
the flirt, and if 15 or £16,000 jocr anauM 
could be saved by the judicious suppres- 
sion of the college, there was now an 
opportunity of making fhe utmost ad- 
vantage of so considerable an income* 
The seminary at Addiscombe was about 
to be enlarged, in order that it might be 
capable of recerving a considerably greater 
number of cadets than ft would at pre- 
aeot ooBtaim ThiS' alteratkm, It was 
estimated, would require £10,000. Now 
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uuppose» including its various appendages, 
furniture, See. it would amount to 
£20,000, tlie means of saving the whole 
of this sura were placed within the reach 
of the Company, witliout any difficulty. 
He deprecated treating this as a question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence— although 
he would say to Mr. Multhus, that now, 
and at all times, it was right to save 
public money, if it could be done with a 
due regill <1 to justice and sound policy. 
I'lheen thousand pounds a year was a 
large sum of money. It would more 
(lian cover the interest of the amount of 
the sinecure places and pensions which 
had cicated such a fever through the 
land. — II he vveie wrong in all that he 
had stated — if his positions were false, 
and his statements unfounded— let the 
directors, a/ier due inquiry^ report to 
that effect. If (said Mr. Jackson) with 
your own professor’s pamphlet in your 
hand, you can declare that what he says 
has occurred repeatedly during several 
years never did happen if that which 
is stated by reasonable men to be wrong 
yon can piove to be right, come forward 
and do so. If you think a school prefer- 
able to a college, state your .sentiments. 
For tny part, I contend that parents 
ought to be free iti tlie moral culture of 
their childicn ; if they bring them up to 
that standard of education which you 
enjoin as rcupiisite, I should think it .suffi- 
cient ; hut whatever your opinion may be, 
do not shrink from the responsibility of 
declaring it. Do not resort, in a 
proceeding of such importance, to the 
practice of that maxim, which, I am 
Mne, has been falsely imputed to you — 
that you would rather the Company should 
go on wrong without the interference of 
the general court, than right with it. 
But do that which the charter of the 
Company invites you to, and almost im- 
poses upon you. Come foiward with 
your opinions manfully. If any of you 
find yourselves outnumbered, though not 
outieasoned, by the friends of this ob- 
jectionable institution,— recollect that 
every one of you lias a right, specially 
provided for, to enter his minutes on the 
journals of the court by way of protest. 

I have lived long enough in connection 
with this Company to know, that some- 
times the minutes of five or six direc- 
tors have had such weight, and were so 
influential, as to overpower the opinion 
of the other seventeen or eighteen. All 
we ask of you, and we have a right to 
ask it, is, your unbiassed opinion. I 
know the ^wer of intimations and 
hints coming from such high authority as 
the chair— but 1 flatter myself that such 
will nor be made use of this day. No, 
•ir» I trust the directors will meet the 
wishes of the public and the court— *that 
they wtjhagree to this inquiry— and state 
their opinion, in the face of their coun- 


try. If there be a man (said Mr. Jack- 
son, addressing himself to the proprie- 
tors) who, more liiao another, can feel 
that an apology ii^due, for having, uu- 
willingiy, detained the court so long, I 
believe 1 am that individual / 

hear!) But this I can truly say, that I 
have 110 other feeling— no other desire— 
but, as far as an individual can, to dis- 
charge, honestly and conscientiously, 
that portion of public duty, which, as a 
proprietor, devolves on me. It was ne- 
cessary for your convenience that I should 
trace events, ami refer to records down 
to the present moment ; I have endea- 
voured to do so. All the rest I leave to 
your kindness and indulgence . — (Hear ! 
hear !) Mr. Jackson concluded by mov- 
ing the proposition for inquiry, which 
has already been stated at the coiiimencc- 
mentof the proceedings of the court. 

Mr. Dixon said, he reserved to him- 
self the piivilege of forming his final 
opinion upon this important subject 
until the lesult of the proposed inquiry 
should be known. As the motion went 
simply to pledge the court of director.% 
to inquire into the propriety and wisdom 
of continuing the in.stitution upon its 
piesent plan, it met with his cordial ap- 
probation. When the inquiry took place, 
he hoped and trusted it would receive 
that degree of attention which the impor- 
tance of the question required ; because 
he was persuaded, and every man who 
heard him must be satisfied of this trutfi 
— that ill proportion to the degree of edu- 
cation, and more especially in a moral 
point of view, which was received by the 
young men destined to go Iroiu hence to 
India, to take upon themselves high ami 
responsible situations there, in that pro- 
portion must they be considered as quali- 
fied for the trust .so reposed in them. It 
must also be admit ted, that unless they 
went from this couniry with a due sense 
of the importance and necessity of subor- 
dination, they would be but ill qualified 
to take upon themselves those commands 
ill India to which their education and 
prospects instructed them to believe they 
would be promoted. With this impres- 
sion upon his own mind, and the motion 
going .simply to recognise the expediency 
of inqqiry, and pledging the directors 
publicly to make known their opinions 
upon the subject, and determining only 
to make up his own mind when the final 
result of the inquii 7 should be diselosed 
— which determination should be formed 
upon the conviction of his own judgment, 
he should not farther trespass upon the 
patience of the court, than by second- 
ing his hon. and learnt friend’s motion. 

From unavoidable circumstances, we are 
under the necessity of postponing the 
report of the remainder of thU Debate 
tiii our nejt number. 
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LITERABY, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND 
COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


LiiTERs from Almoia announce that 
Captain Webb, surveyor in Humaoon, 
had crossed the snowy mountains and pe- 
netrated into part of Tartary. He met 
with a Tartar chief, and hoped to conti- 
nue his researches uninterrupted. 

The llajah of Burdwan has generously 
contributed 12,000 rupees to the esta- 
blishment of tlie Hindu College. The 
liusines.s of this institution proceeds with- 
out interruption, and is likely to be at- 
tended with success. 

11th July, the shock of an earthquake 
was distinctly felt in Calcutta and its vi- 
cinity. 

Stgte of the Thermometer in the Shade y 
at Calcutta^ for July 1816. 

1st.— 85 deg. at 0 A. iM. 87 at 5 P. RI. 

loth.— 84 deg. at 9 A. M. 86 at 5 P. M. 

25th.— 84 deg. at 9 A. M. 86 at 5 P. M. 

Kewmnn's Owi-hydrogen Jilowpipe . — 
Dr. Clarke has discovered that this in- 
strument is perfectly secured from explo- 
sion by the use of oil in the rcseivoir ; we 
subjoin a further recitation of its pow- 
ci-ful actipn, evinced in its effects on 
»ome of the most stubborn of Oriental 
.Slones, under the hands of Mi. J. Murray; 
Petunze (a constituent of China porce- 
lain, a feldspar) exhibited a most splendid 
light and fused. An Oriental topaz rapid- 
ly fused, with abeautiful light. Ued coral 
exhibited a painfully intense lieht, and fell 
into a white powder, exhaling a marine 
odour. Diamond powder with olive oil, 
was flung off in brilliant stars. 'Hie jacinch 
from Ceylon wa.s instantly fused. Opal 
decrepitated violently. 

The altitude of Table Mountain, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, jibovc the level of 
the sea, is 1087 yards. 

Among the jewels of Madame Murat 
IS a single row of black pearls, which the 
Emperor of Austria, it is said, will have 
bought for the Treasury (xMuseum) at Vi- 
enna, at the price of 5,000 ducats. 

In addition to the .scientific pursuits of 
the intended French voyage of southern 
Discovery, vve are informed, that the 
commander has a charge to investigate 
what situation will be most commodious 
for the reception of transported convicts. 

It is a singular circumstance, that none 


of the Almanacks notice the now return- 
ing direction of the magnetic needle to- 
ward.s the North. In the year 1657 it 
pointed due iioitb, but it has been one 
hundred and sixty years increasing in 
declination westward ; last year it at- 
tained a declension of twenty-five, and 
then became stationary, and it is now re- 
ceding back again to the north. 

'The General Committee on Lord Nel- 
son's Monniuetit having finally detei min- 
ed that it shall be placed on Yarmoutli 
Denes, it will be erected according to Mr. 
Wilkins’ plan and model. 

We bear that his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent has pm chased tlie line col- 
lection of pictures belonging to the late 
Field-Marshal Count Walmoden Gim- 
borti. A professor, lately ai rived troni 
England, has been commissioned to choi.S4i 
out the finest of the.se paintings, to I e 
sent to London. The otheis are to he 
aftei wards sold.— //(/nore;. 

The easts from the antique and the mo- 
dern woiks of ait, sent horn the P(j|>e 
to the Prince Regent, and presented by 
his Royal Highness to the Royal .Academy, 
are now arianging in the hall, and in 
other convenient situations in diircr(.ui 
parts of the Royal Academy. 

We learn from Rome, that Canoia 
lias finished a large model of a groiijR", 
lepieseiiting Mars appeased by Venus, 
which it IS said will be one of the ehe/s 
d’(£uvtcof modern sculpture. It is des- 
tined for the Prince Regent of England. 

An artist at Rome who lately published 
a work in two volumes, dedicated thctirsl 
to St. Peter, and the second to the Ducli- 
ess of Devonshire, who appeal s to he 
amongst the artists what St. Peter is 
among the monks, giving euip]oyn»ent to 
almost the whole body. 

The system of magnetism makes raoid 
progres.s in the Prussian states. It lias 
been pi oposed to create, in the universi- 
ties of the Prussian Monarchy, particular 
pl’ofe^^o^shjps for the cultivation of niag- 
neliMii, but the medical facsdlty of Berlin 
has prevented it. Several professors, in 
the mean time, give lectures on magnetism. 

One ©four fellow-citizens, M. Von Syn- 
ghcl, has employed nine years of intense 
study for the purpose of findings out some 
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method of simplifying arithmetical calcu- 
lations, and has succeeded, in the most 
complicated rules, in decomposing, pro- 
ducing, and reducing in one minute, and 
by means of a dozen figures, operations 
which required hours and whole columns 
of almost unintelligible fractions.— His 
method is applicable to money of all 
Kinds. — Ghent. 

Lausanne, Jan. 17. — We are happy to 
announce, that the fears which were en- 
tertained for the safety of the monastery 
upon Mount St. Uernard are now dispel- 
led. This useful and generous establish- 
ment is out of all danger. There are still 
jn the monastery three young dogs, which 
will serve to replace those that were late- 
ly lost ill the snow. 

Oil Wednesday, the 15tli Jan. at half 
past spreii in the evening, a terrible .shock 
was felt at Paveriu; and seveial neigh- 
bouiing villages. It is not known whe- 
ther it was subton ancons, hut it was 
(iieadfiil. .All the inhabitants were thrown 
into loiisternatioii. 

Lrrr.RARY Querv. 

Inquiry relutire to tfu- Trinities of 
Jindflhn. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Jsir— I should be gratified by one of 
\()ur mythological i cade ns accounting for 
Hie vaiious mode.sof representing liuddha 
— tlie Cnigdle.se and Siamese rcprc.sent 
mg him as an unity, the Chinese as a Tri- 
nity, the Japanese, Tibetians, and I'artar!) 

.1^ a Trinity in unity— and the gratifica- 
tion will be eticreased by their furnishing 
tile history and leasons of these variances, 
and discriminating tlie ''Tibetiaii triune 
representation from Biahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. 


Mi:W LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

M. Klaprotli lately published at Paris 
le (Irand execution d’Autonme — Stric- 
tures on the Chinese publications of the 
Hcv. Mr. Weston, and the Manchou puh- 
hration.sof Mr. Langles, written in the 
*tile of his Leichenstein auf dem Grabe 
Chinesisck en gelehrsamkect dcs 
IHiT’ Hager. Printed at Berlin, 


Some .sheets of Dr. Rcmu.sat’s Supple- 
to the Chinese Latin Dictionary of 
' of Glemona, published by M. de 
^uignes, have arrived in London. They 
oiitain a severe though just critique on 
uat splended but imperfect work, and 
^ specimen of Dr. IPs. Latin Supple- 
ent.— The characters given as a .speci- 
"tore numerous, and much more 
explained than in the 
destitute of Chinese 
‘ deters in the iHu^tratire phrases, are 


inferior to the corresponding explanatkms 
in the Rev. Mr. Morrison’s Dictionary. 

An History of Mul^ammadanism ; com- 
prising the Life aUd Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, and succinct accounts 
of the Empires founded by the Muham- 
madan Arms ; an Inquiry into the Theo- 
logical, Moral, and Juiidical Codes of 
the Muselmans, and the Literature and 
Sciences of the Saracens and 'Lurks ; with 
a View of the present Extent and Influ- 
ence of the Muhammadan Religion, By 
Charles Mills, Esq. In onevol. gvo. price 
123. in boards. 

Now first published in London, the 
Third Edition, carefully abridged and 
greatly improved, of a View of the His- 
tory, Litciature, and Religion of the Hin- 
doo.s ; including a Minute Description of 
their Manner.3 and Customs, and Trans- 
lations from their princip.il Woiks. By 
the Rev. W. Ward, one of the Baptist 
Missionaries at Serampore. 2 vol. 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

A View of the Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, and Financial Interests of Cey- 
lon. With an Appendix; containing some 
of the principal Laws and Usages of the 
Candians ; Port and Custom-house Regu- 
lations ; Tables of Exports and Imports, 
Public Revenue and Expenditure, &c. &c. 
By Anthony Bcrtolacci, Ksq. late Comp- 
troller-general of Customs, and acting 
Auditor-general of Civil Accounts in that 
Colony. With a Map of the Island, com- 
piled at Colurnbo, from the latest sur- 
veys, in the year 1813, by Capt. Schneider, 
Engineer, gvo. IBs. boards. 

Major Rcnnclhaspubli.shedjin a quarto 
volume. Illustrations of the Histoiyof the 
Expedition of the Younger Cyrus, and 
Retreat of the Ton Thousand Grcek.s, 
with explanatory maps. 

The Second Number of the new and 
improved edition of Stephens* Greek 
Tliesauru.s is just publi.shed. Price to 
Subscribers, small paper 11. Is. large 21.23. 
The present number has been delayed a 
considerable time by a treaty with Pro- 
fes.sor Schiefer of Lcipsic, for his valuable 
MS.S. which the Editors have at length 
procured ; but they trust that their pre- 
.sent arrangements will enable them to 
publish the future Numbers regularly. 
The two first Numbers will be fonud to 
contain about 2,000 words omitted by 
Stephens, A few copies belonging to 
derCfised subscribers may be had, at 11. Ss. 
small, and 21. 10s. large paper; the price 
to be hereafter raised again from time to 
time. 

A Description of the People of India ; 
with particular Reference to their Separa- 
tion into Casts ; the lufiucnce of their 
Civil Policy and Domestic Superinten- 
dence ; their Idolatry and Religious Cere- 
monies ; and the various Singularities of 
Customs, Habits, and Observances, which 
distinguish them from nil other Nations : 
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taken from a diligent Observation aod 
Study of the People, during a Residence 
of many years amwst their various 
Tribes, in imrestrai^ Intercourse and 
Confoiinity with their Habits and Man- 
ner of Life. By the Abbe J. A. Dubois, 
Missionary in the Mysore. In 4to. 

Ethical Questions; or, Specuhatioiis on 
the Principal Subjects in Moral Philosophy. 
Ry T. Cogan, M. D. 8vo. lOs 6d. boards. 
By the same Author, — 1. A Philosophical 
'freatlse on the Passions. 8vo. Os. — 2 An 
Ethical Treatise on the Passions, 2 vol. 
8vo. 18s.— 3. Theological Disquisitions on 
the Characteristic^ ExceHencie.s of the 
Jewish and Christian Dispensations. 2 vol. 
8vo. 11. 5s. 

The Pastor’s Fire-Side, a Novel. By 
Miss Jane Porter. In 4 vols. 12mo. II. 
I Is. 6d. boards. Also may be had, by the 
same Author, new editions of Thaddeus 
of Warsaw, 4 vol. 48s. — Scottish Chiefs, 
,5 vol. 11. 15s. — And by Mis.s A. M. Porter, 
Recluse of Norway, 4 vol. 11. 14s. — Hun- 
garian Brothers, 3 vol. 16.s. 6d. — Don 
J^ebastian, 4 vol. 11. Is. 

Eccentricities for Edinburgh ; contain- 
ing Poems, entitled, A Lamentation to 
Scotch Booksellers— Fire ; or, the Sun 
Poker — Mr. Cham pernoune— The Lumi- 
nous Historian ; or, Learning in Love — 
London Rurality; or, ftiiss Bunn and Mrs. 
Bunt. By George Colman, the Younger. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Dr. Lettsom, with a Seleciion 
from his Correspondence with the princi- 
pal Literati and foreign Countries. By 
T. J. Pettigrew, F. L. S. Surgeon Extra- 
ordinary to the Duke.sof Kent and Sussex, 
&c. &c. 3 vol. 8vo. 11. Ids. boaids. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, Number 111. 
containing^ among other interesting mat- 
ter, a Letter to Mr. Na.sh, on his Archi- 
tectural Improvements near Carlton- 
House ; a Review of New BooK.s, Piints, 
Ac. Biographical Account of the fate 
Henry Monro, Wm. Ale.xandcr, and Tho- 
mas Tomkins, Esqrs. Trau.saetions of 
the British Institution, the Royal Aca- 
demy, &c. a Descriptive ami Criiical Ca- 
talo^e of the Pictures in the New Gallci y 
at Dulwich College ; numerous Anuounce- 
pients Of Woiks of Art in hand, and other 
Intelligence relative to Fine Arts — Ori- 
ginal Poetry — Account of the Sale of the 
Cavalier Seratti’s distinguisheil Collection 
of Prints— Names, Additions, Residences, 
ahd Professions of all the principal Artists 
rerfding or practising in the Metropolis, 
with the Line of Art they profess, &c. 
8ro. 58. 6d. 

A Defence of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Misdioos in the West-Indies, including a 
ItefUtation of the Cliarges in Mr. Marry at’s 
Pamphlet, entitled, “ Thoughts on the 
Abolmoh of the Slave Trade, and 
in other |)uM)<iaUoni » with Facts and 


Anecdotes illustrative of the Moral State 
of the Slaves, and of the Operations of 
Missions. By R. Watson, one of the 
Secretaries to the Committee for the Ma- 
nagement of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missious. P. 160, price 3s. 6d, 

Prayeis and Meditations, extracted 
from the Journal of the late Mrs. Trim, 
mer. In 12mo. 3s. bound, or 11. 13s. a 
dozen. A few Copies are printed on a 
fine paper, price 4s. in boards. Also, 
lately published, a second edition of some 
Aceount of the Life and Writings of Mrs. 
Trimmer, with original Letters, and Me- 
ditations and Prayers, selecte<l fioin her 
Journal. lu 2 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, 
price 18s. 

The Dangers with which Great Britain 
and Ireland are now menaced, by the De- 
mands of the Roman Catholics, shewn, 
and approved, from Authentic Document^. 
In 8vo. price 3s. 

Illustrated by twenty beautiful Fitigiav- 
ings (including a Map of China) from 
original Drawings by Syme, P. Nicholson, 
Farcy, &c. Volume XI, Part 1, of the 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia ; or, Dictionai) 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Li- 
terature. Conducted by David Brewster, 
LL.D. Fellow of the Royal Societies of 
London and Edinburgh, and the Societ) 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, and Honorarj 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of New Yotk. and of the Royal 
Physical Society. V’ol. XI, Part I, 11. !>. 
boards. 

The Quarterly Review, No. XXXI. 
price 6s. 

Arinata,<iFiagment.8vo.8s. 6d. boards. 

On the l^rcHuit State ot Public 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Cursoiy Hints on the Application 
Public Subscriptions in providing Em- 
playnient and Relief for the Labouiinu 
Cla''.ves, in a Letter to the Editor of “ The 
Times." By a Meniber of the University 
of Oxfojd. 8vo. Is. 

The Official Navy List, for Febrnaiv 
1817, published by Authority; contain- 
ing tlie Destination of each Ship, the New 
Rate.s of Pay, Ac. Is 6d. 

A third volume of the Curiositic.sof Li- 
teiature, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Search, and other Poems. B\ J. 
Edineston, Jun. In 12rno. 48. boards. 

Sermons, preached jtt the Parish Church 
of Kilmallie. By the Rev. John Ro*s, 
A.M. 8vo. 58. boards, 

A new and complete edition (being the 
second) of the Letters of Junius ; includ- 
ing Letters by the same Writer under va- 
rious Signatures, now first cpllecte4* 
which are added, his confidential Corres- 
pondence with Mr. Wilkes, and his Pi- 
rate Letters, addressed to Mr. H. 5- 
Woodfall, with a. preliminary Essay 

Notei^ the new matter formiag. At .least 

two-ihiids of the worki itiustr^ o.' 
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•f th« Httndwtithifs of Ja> 
nius, Mr. Bui'kO,Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Horne, 
Mr. Dunning, Mr. W. 0. Hamilton; Ac. 
from the Origirials, now In the possession 
of his son, Mr. G. Woodfall. 3 toI. 8ro. 
21. 2s. boards. A few dopies may be had 
on royal paper, pried 31. Ss. boards.' 

My Landlady's Gown, a Farce, in two 
acts, by W. C. Oulton. 

The Peerage of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the extinct and forfeited Peer- 
ages, a List of their Family Names, se- 
cond Titles, &c. and a Translation of 
their Mottos. Also, a List of Knights 
Grand Crosses, Knights Commanders, and 
Commanders of the Bath, alphabetically 
arranged, and of British Subjects holding 
Foreign Orders of Knighthood. By John 
Dcbrett, Editor of the New Baronetage of 
England. 


IN THE PRESS. 


We hear with pleasure, that in a few 
days we may expect an addition to our 
accurate knowledge of the ancient state 
of science among the Hindus, by the Trans- 
lation of the Lil^vati and Vijaganita, 
Treatises of Arithmetic and Algebra, 
byBhiscara, and an Extract from the 
Course of Astronomy ..of Brahmegupta, 
comprising his Arithmetic and Algebra ; 
translated from the Sanscrit by H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq. and published, with a 
preliminary Dissertation on the Origin of 
Algebra. Bhiscara is a writer of the 
twelfth century ; Brahmegupta of the 
sixth of the Christian era. 

Muhammad Gbyas-ud-Din, a respect- 
able and learned inhabitant of Bombay, has 
nowin thepress^bjrmbscription, aDescrip- 
tioD of the To>Vti and Island oKBombay, 
in the Persian Language, giving a succinct 
account of every remarkable place, both 
public and private, and of everything con- 
nected with its topographical nature. 
The work will be written in a pure and 
easy style, and while it gives geographical 
knowledge, will assist the Persian stu- 
dent, and, it is presumed, will not be 
deemed in that respect unworthy the at- 
tention of the learned. The price of 
subscription will be only five rupees. 
The merit of this curious and interest- 


ing work might juatlv demand a higher 
valuation, were the Editor actuated by 
other motives ; but he is solely induced to 
publish this, through the desire of contri- 
buting his small share of labour to the 
wrrice of the public, and to disseminate 
knowledge in^eneral— a duty incumbent 
on e»ery one mthin his respective sphere. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Claudius Buchanan, D.D. late Vice- 
provost of the College of Fort William in 
Bf the Her. Hugh Pearson, 
College, Oxfoid. 

Dr. Iryhkg Is' pi^^n^ ah enlarged 
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edition of the’ Memoiri of Bachanan ; 
within appeudfac, which will ooncalaa 
great number offi^aal papers. 

' We expect the^^^ly completion efthe 
Historical and Statistical AcoonntofJava, 
by T. Stamford Raffles, Esq. late Lient.- 
Governor of Java, ft will be comprieM 
in one 4to volume, and will contain nu- 
merous engravings, lllnstrative of the 
present state of Society, and of the ancient 
history of the Country. 

John Shakespear^ Esq. Professor of 
Oriental Languages at the East-Tadia 
Company's Military Seminary, wHl soon 
publish a Dictionary Hindustani and Eng- 
lish, in a large 4to volume. 

A Journal of a Tour in Germany, Swe- 
den, Russia, Poland, &c. By J. T. James, 
Esq. Christ Church, Oxford. 'ITie second 
edition, 2 vol. 8vo. with plates. 

An Abridgment of Universal History, 
commencing with the Creation, and car- 
ried down to the Peace of Paris, in 1763, 
in "which the Descent of all Nations from 
their common Ancestor is traced, the 
Course of Colonization is marked, the 
Progress of the Arts and Sciences noticed, 
and the whole Story of Mankind is re- 
viewed, as connected with the moral Go- 
vernment of the World and the revealed 
Dispensation. By tlie Rev. E. W. WbH- 
aker, Rector of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury. 
In 4 vol. 4to. 81, 8s. 

Letters from the late Mrq. Elizabeth 
Carter to the late Mrs, Montagu, chiefly 
upon Literary and Moral Subjj#^, Pub- 
lished from the Originals, in the possession 
of the Rev. Montagu Pennington, M.A. 
her Nephew and Executor. In 2 vol, 8vo • 
Annual Biography and Obituary, wRh 
Silhouette Portraits. Containing, I. Me- 
moirs of those celebrated Men who have 
died within the Year 1816.-i4||| Neglected 
Biography, with BiographlcW^otices and 
Anecdotes, and Original LetterS.--III. 
Analyses of recent Biographical Works.— 
IV. An Alphabetical List of Persons who 
have died within the British Domintons, 
so as to form a Work for Reference, botli 
now and hereafter. 

The Second Volume of the History of 
Brazil. By Robert Southey, Esq. poet 
Laureate, Member of the Royal Spanish 
Academy. In 4to. 

The Round Table, a Collection of Es- 
says, on Literature, Men, and Manners. 
By WHlIara Hazlitt. In 2 vol. H2moF 
Mr. J. M. Kinnier i» preparing a /ouf- 
ney through Asia Minor, AnttenU, and 
Kurdistan, in 1813 and 1814, With re- 
marks on the marches of Ahsxander, and 
the retreat of tiie Ten 'fhousand, ‘ 

Capt, Beaufort has a Descriptipn the 
Remains of Antiquity on the South 
of Asia Miiipr, with plates and 
nearly ready for publication • 

Mr. Isa^ B^kburu,jl^ip-jMit|er at 
Plymouth, bM ready forkH^ptess, a 1'rear 
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tile <011 'tfte^fnoe of Shlp^buildiqg, il- 
iMtraied mon tiKin tfiO ttgure» and 
t{d)les, and fbrtu l^to. roleme. 

*Mr. NewniMi, of Iwbo^squMv, haa in 
ahe))resiyaa Basay on the Analogy and 
Hnrmdny df Colours, with a new theory 
bf’lheir relations and arrangement. 

Miss Edgeworth has a volume of Comic 
Dfamas in the press. 

The Rev. Dr. Symmons* translation of 
the iEneid of Virgil is nearly ready for 
piibtiootion, In a 4to. volume. 

The late Prof. Robisoo^s System of Me- 
chanical Philosophy, with notes and illus- 
4mtion8 by Dr. Bltjwster, is printing in 
four octavo volumes, with numerous 
plates. 


JktfSigtH**- n^KOB, 

Shortly w^U be {»ibUshed» on Histori- 
Oil Account of the Rise add Progr^ of 
$hort>Hand, extracted in>m Lectures de. 
Uvered at different periods by the Author 
comprehending an impartial ^d criticai 
Examination of the various Systems 
dowu to the present Time, illustrated with 
numerous Exaii^les of their comparative 
Excellence and Defects : also the true date 
and title of each System, and fourteen 
plates exhibiting the various Alphabets. 
By James Henry Lewis. Price 11. Is. 

In a short time will be published, 
Placide, a translation from M. de Oeulis’ 
interesting work, L^s Battu^cas,** by 
Mr. Jamieson, 


INDIA HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


The Court of Directors have appointed 
the following Gentlemen to seats in the 
(^tfocil in British India. 

iiames Stuart, and Charles Milner 
Ufol^s, Esqrs. to seats in the Supreme 
iGodhcllof Bengal. 

Joihn Adam, Bsq. Provisional Coun- 
sellor for Bengal. 

John H<|dgson, Esq. Provisional Coun- 
sellor for Fort St. (5eorge. 

Alewttfder Be^l, and George Lenox Pen- 
defgaSt, Bsq. to seats in the Council of 
•Bombay. 

' Francis Warden, RSq. Provisional Coun- 
■sellor for Bombay. 

Capt. Jphn Evelyn Gascoigne has been 
Mpp]qfodJ|the Hon. Court of Directors 
Deputy limier Attendant and Boat Pay- 
master at Madras, Ac. in the room of 
Mr. James Bird, who retires from the 
situation on account of ill health. 

Lieut. Charles Boyce, late commander 
of H. C. brig of war Nautilus, has pre- 
sented a memorial to the Court of Di- 
rectors, in which, the particulars of his 
sufieriogs are detadled. 

Mr. Ponsonby has proposed the con- 
cession of purt of his pension as ex-chau- 
cellor. 

The 'Marquis Camden has also signified 
• eonsentaneous uifention to give -up so 
flMichof«hia emoluments as Teller of the 
Exohequer, as would reduce his salary to 
a year. His ImAihtp had derived 
nearly jBSS9,9Q0 anaually from that office. 

bdWs consist of crowns, half- 
' ClroMrfis^'tiifiiffi^,' and sixpences. Oh Hie 
lilid hliff^o^ns is thef head of his 
Maj^ty, with "the words ' Oeorgios ' III. 
'Pd Gratia. 18l6i the reverse, Rex. 
m 9of; sritii im 


Arms and Motto, encircled by the collar 
of the Order of the Garter, surmounted 
with the Crown. 

On the shillings and sixpences is hb 
Majesty’s head, with the words Geor. lU. 
D. G. Britt. Rc.xrF. D. 1816. The aniis 
on the reverse are encircled with the 
Garter, surmounted with the Crown. Tije 
raised rim will protect the impression^, 
and each coin has a milled edge. 

A letter from Madrid, dated Dec. 13th, 
says “ The Directors of the. Royal Phi- 
lipine Company have represented to the 
Kmg, Uiat notwithstanding the exclusive 
privilege gr<antod them to trade to Asia, 
foreigners continually introduce consider- 
ate quantities of goods iutothe kingdom, 
imder pretence of permission granted 
them to import in the Peninsula and New 
Spain foreign cottons. In order to pre- 
vent these abuses, theyharo petitioned his 
Mtesty to declare, that sudi permissiou 
or licenses do not afford the right of in- 
troducing the said cottons from Asia, and 
that the privilege granted the Philipine 
Company remains in full force.” 

An advertisement, dated Copenhagen, 
January 11th, positively contradicts the 
assertion, that the English Government 
had granted an indemnity to the Danish 
East-India Company for the Ships and 
merchandise taken in ^he last war, and 
says, that the 'English Government has 
merely taken off the sequbtration laid 
upon Some deposit money belonging to 
the Company In Bengal. ^But as France 
sets the eiuuiqile of indemnifying cbrpO' 
rate bogles in pence for their losses In wSr, 
it is to be Supped that the English will 
also admit 'thn jurbmiple, and, give the 
Danish 'CbWpaity an uidbanjltyiptPF^” 
tionedtottagreirtlow. 
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Capt; Robert B'Brten, late of his Ala- 
jestf*s ship Oorn^llls, who was dismis- 
sed from tho ismfee in^ the Bast Indies, 
for some Informalities In assuming the 
command of that station, on the debase 
of Rear-Admiral Sir George Burltou, is 
reinstated in his rank. 

The Conqueror, 74, is arrived at Ports- 
mouth, from Sheerness, completely fitted 
and stored for St, Helena, to wait the 
arrival of Rear-Admiral Plampin, with 
his final instructions from the Admiralty. 
The Rear-Admiral, we understand, is daily 
c.\pcctcd at Portsmouth, to rc-hoist 
liis and proceed. Sir Pulteuey 
.Malcolm will return home in the New- 
castle. Admiral Plampin will continue 
on the staliou three years. John Elliot, 
Esq. (brother of Captain Elliot, of his 
Majesty’s ship Scatnauder) has been ap- 
poijitc<l his Secietary. 

I.AIPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

//oust' of Lords f Tuesday y Jan. Hth.^ 
At an early hour this day the Scs.sion was 
opened by a Speech from his Royal High- 
ness tlie Prince Regcjit. At a few mi- 
nutes past two o’clock, his Royal High- 
ness, attended by the usual state officers, 
ascended the throne, and delivered the 
following .sjHjech : — 

“ My Lords and Gentiemenj 
“ It is with deep regret that I am again 
obliged to announce to you, that no alte- 
ration has occurred in the state of his 
Majesty^s lamented indisposition. 

“ I continue to receive from Foreign 
Powci-s the .strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country, 
and of their earnest desire to maintain the 
geneml tranquillity, 

“ The hostilities to which I was com- 
pelled to resort, in vindication of the 
honour of the country, against the Go- 
vernment of Algiers, have been attended 
with the most complete sucee.ss. 

The splendid adiievement of his 
Majesty’s fieet, in conjunction with the 
squadron of the King of the Netherlands, 
under ,the gallant and able conduct of 
Admiral Viscount Exmouth, led to the 
immediate and unconditional Iil)eratioB 
nf all Christian captives then within the 
territories of Algiers, and to the renuneia- 
fion by Its government of the practice of 
tihrlstian slavery, 

“ I am persuaded that you wiHbe duly 
sensible of the importance of an arrange-* 
uteBt so interesting to humanity, and re^ 
fleeting, from the manttcr in which it hai 
a^'ofnplilhed, such signal honour oft 
the British nation. 

“ In Indta, the refdsal of the Govern- 
ftcnt of Nepal to rhtify a treaty o^ 
peace, which had been ilgned by its ple- 
'‘jpotenthrt-ics, oeeaslohed » ithewa} oif 


« The jmHctetfs hmngemetaU of the 
Governor-general, seconMby the bravery 
and persevm'anre of his Majesty’s forces 
and of those of the E^st-lndia< Company, 
brought the campaign to a speedy and sac., 
cessfol issue ; and peace has been- finally 
established, upon tM just and honourable 
terms of the original treaty. 

‘‘ Gentlemen of the Howe of Com- 
monsy — I have directed the estimates 
for the current year to be laid before you. 

“ They have been formed upon a fuH 
consideration of all the present cireum- 
staiicesof the country, with an anxious de- 
.<lre to make every reduction in our esta- . 
blishments which the safety of the emfdre 
ami sound policy allow. 

** I recoinraeml the state of the public 
income and expenditure to your early 
and serious attention. 

“ I regret to be under the necessity of 
informing you, that there has been a de- 
ficiency in the produce of the revenue in 
the last year, but 1 trust it is to be 
ascribed to temporary causes ; and I have 
the consolation to believe that you will 
find it practicable to provide for the pub- 
lic service of the year, without making 
any addition to the burthens of the 
People, and without adopting any yica- 
.sure injuriou.s to that system by which 
the public credit of the country has been 
hitherto sustained. 

My Lords and Qentlemeny 

“ I have the satlsfartion of informing 
you that the arrangements which were 
made in the last session of Parliament, 
with a view to a new silver coinage, 
have been completed with unprecedent^ 
expedition. 

“ 1 have given directions for the imme- 
diate Issue of the new coin-, and I trusl 
that this measure will be Upluctive of 
oonsicferable advantages to fm trade and 
internal transactions of the country. 

** The distresses consequent upon the 
termination of a war of sueli unuswd 
tent and duration, have been felt, w'ith 
greater or less se^’erity, throughout all 
the nations of Europe j and have been 
considerably aggi'avated by the unfavour* 
able state of the season. 

Deeply as I lament the pressure of 
these evils upon this country, I am sensi- 
ble that they are of a nature not to adaft 
of an immediate rCmet^ ; but whilst I 
observe, with peculiar satisfaction, the 
titude with which so many privations 
have been borne, and the aetinr benevo- 
lence which has been employed to mitigate 
them, 1 am persuaded that the groat 
sources of our nationa) prosperity tPd 
essentially unimpaired, and 1 entertim a 
confident expeotatipn that the native 
eneigy of the country wRI aft no dfotmit 
peri^ surfoptmt all the difliealflei in 
Which we are involved. 

** Inooneiderhig ow^ hiVfofiihKeifnnti<ni« 
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you Vill, I doubt not, feel a just indigna- 
tion at the attempts that have been made 
to take advantage of the distresses of the 
country, ' for the purple of exciting a 
spirit of sedition and violence. 

I am too well convinced of the loyal- 
ty and good sense of the great body of his 
Majesty’s subjects, to believe them capable 
of being perverted by the arts -which are 
employed to seduce them ; but I am de- 
termined to omit no precautions fur pre- 
serving the public peace, and for counter- 
acting the designs of the disaffected : and 
I rely with the utmost confidence on your 
cordial support and eo operation, in up- 
holding a syatem of law and govertuneut 
from which we have derived inestimable 
advantages, which has enabled us to con- 
clude, with unexampled glory, a contest 
whereon depended the best interests of 
mankind, which has been hitherto felt by 
ourselves, and it is acknowledged by other 
naUons, to be the most perfect that has 
ever fallen to the lot of auy people." 

On the return of the Regent, the popu- 
lace, having increased in number, broke 
out into acts of tumult, and assailed both 
the Prince and military with the most foul 
and scurrilous language. Stones, and 
other missiles were flung at the royal 
carriages, and the glass of the door of the 
state carriage was smashed at three seve- 
ral volUes. 

Feb. 4.-?Viscount Sldmouth announced 
in the House of Lords, a mess^e from the 
Prince Regent, which was read by the 
Lord Chancellor as follows : — 

G. P. 11.— His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, acting in the uame and on 
behalf of his Majesty, has given orders 
that therej|e laid before the House of 
Lords, papK and documents, containing 
iiiformfitionof certain meetings, practices, 
and combinations, in the metropolis, and 
different parts of the kingdom, tending 
to alienate the affections of his Majesty’s 
subjects, to endanger the public tranquil- 
lity, to bring into hatred and contempt 
the Government of the country, and to 
overturn the whole system of our laws 
and constitution. And his Royal High- 
ness recommends to the House of Lords, 
that the House should take these papers 
into- their immediate and serious con- 
sideratiou.’* 

Viscount Sidmouth in the House of 
Lords, and Lord Castleret^h in the House 
of Commons, severally insisted on the 
alarming allegations contained in the mes- 
sage ; bjit in consequence of the delicacy 
necessary to ,be observed in instituting an 
inquiry ^reispepting them, declined enter- 
tog into any explanation of the proofs, and 
Parliameat conceding in their opinion, the 
papers were ordered in each house to be 
referred to tkCosnnittoe^f 9ecresy. 


Thanh to the Margie qf Haetinga^ 
Sfc.— In the House of Lords, February 
the Earl of Liverpool said, that in ri- 
sing to call their Lordships* attention 
to the subject of which he had given no- 
tice, the motion was not intended to 
commit the House in any opinion as to 
the justice aild expediency of the Nepal 
war ; but he thought it right to observe, 
that there was no difference of opinion in 
India as to the justice and necessity of 
the steps taken against that government ; 
and the East- India Company at home 
thought, that if the encroachments of that 
power went on, nothing but war could 
be the consequence. It was not one en- 
croachment or one grievance that led to 
the war, but a series of encroachments 
and grievances. The evil otf her aggres- 
sions, it was true, pressed not upon Great 
Britain, but upon her allies. Great Bri- 
tain, however, was bound to succour 
them. ’ITie contest was severe, and from 
its nature called forth the exercise of judg- 
ment, stability, and spirit. By the per- 
severance of British arms all difficulties 
were overcome, and a treaty of peace was 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of both 
countries, which the Nepal government 
refused to ratify. In this situation there 
was no alternative but the renewal of hos- 
tilities, which, being adopted, led to the 
conclusion of peace upon the same terms 
as before. His Lordship then moved— 
“ That the thanks of this House should be 
given to the Marquis of Hastings, Major- 
General Sir David Ochterlony, and the 
otficers and men engaged in the Nepal 
War.’’ . 

The motion was carried netn. dts, 

Mr. Canning, in the Honseof Comrooua, 
rose to call the attention of Parliament to 
the same subject. 

We are sorry that our limits preclude 
our copying the arguments of the Presi- 
dent of the India Board in his exposition 
of the justice of the British cause, his 
historical details of the rise t>f the Gorkha 
power, of the immense sweep and increase 
of its usurpations, and its daring, and hi- 
therto successful insults to the British 
Government. 

He concluded by moving “ That the 
thanks of this House be given to General 
the Marquis of Hastings, K. G. Governor- 
General of India, for his judicious arrange- 
ments of the military exertions against 
the State of Nepal, by which the war 
wa.s brought to a happy conclusion, and 
peace established upon secure and honoV' 
able foundations’*— whiclf was carried 
nem. con. i 

A vote of thtmks to Sir David Oditcr- 
lony, and the troops, engaged under hla 
immediate command, was also moved by 
Mr. Canuing,4uid c{ufried.ff«m. eon, 

a retoiotiun, generally approving 
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the brareiy, conduct^ an4 discipline of the 
troopS) both British and native, engaged 
in the Nepalese war. 

The Speaker whs requested to commu- 
, nicate the above resolutions to the noble 
Marquis, Sir David Ochterlooy, and the 
officers and soldiers engaged in the said 
war. 

Ill the House of Lords, February 12, 
Mr. Bitigdeu and others brought up 
from the Commons the Cape of Good 
Hope trade bill. 

In the House of Commons, Feb. 14, 
Mr. Parkhurst brought up the 12th Re- 
port of the Committee appointed to ina- 
luige tlie debts of tlie Nabob of the Car- 
natic to tli« Honourable the East-India 
Company. The Report was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. T. Courtenay gave notice, that he 
would, on Monday se’niiiglit, submit a 
motion to the House connect^ with the 
siiUject of the Reixirt. 


Lmflon Oazitte, 

Whitthall, Fah, 3d, 1817.-:-Hi8 Royaf 
Highness the Prince Regent lias been 
pleased, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, to nominate and appoint 
the under-mentioned officers, in the ser- 
vice of the East-India Company, on tlie 
Bengal establishment, to be respectivdy* 
Knight Commander and Companions of 
the most honourable military Order of 
the Bath. 

To be Knight Commander.— Lieute- 
nant-General Richard Jones, vice Major- 
General Sir George Holmes, deceased. 

To be Companions. ^Co\on^\ John Ar- 
nold, of the 19th native infantry; Lient. 
Colonel William Henry Cooper, of the 
1st native infantry ; Lieut. Colonel Alex- 
ander Caldwell, artillery ; Lieut. Colonel 
Robert Houston, of the 6th native caval- 
ry ; Lieut. Colonel John Sh.apland, of the 
1st. native infantry ; Major George Ma- 
son, artillery ; Major Alexander Macleod, 
artillery. 


REPORT OF EXAMINATION 

AT THE 

COLLEGE OF MADRAS, for 1815. 


To the Right Honorable Hugh Ellloty 
Governor in Council, 

Sir, — W e have the honor to submit, for 
transmission to the Honorable Court of 
Directors, a general Report of our pro- 
ceedings in conducting the affairs of the 
College of Fort St. George, fur the year 
1815. 

We shall divide our Report under the 
following heads; — Ist. ** Junior Civil 
Servants 2d. ** Head Native Masters, 
Teachers, and Students 3d. Judicial 
Establishment 4th. “ State of the Col- 
lege Press and, 5th. “ Actual Charges 
for 1815.” Under the first head we 
shall state the result of the several 
examinations held at the college, for the 
purpose of ascertaining thp progress of the 
junior civil servants in the acquirement 
of a knowledge of the native languages, 
and of the laws enacted for the civil go- 
vernment of these provinces ; under the 
s^nd head, we shall notice any altera- 
tions that may have taken place in the 
native e.'^tablishment attached to the In- 
stitution ; uitier the third head we shall 
, report the progress of the new establish- 
ntent; entertained for the purpose of pre- 
paring law officers and pleaders for the 
several courts of judicature under this 
presidency j under the fourth head, will 
be found our correspondence with govern- 


ment on the subject of such Oriental 
works as have been referred for our re- 
port, in the course of the year; and, 
under the last head, we shall take a con- 
cise review of the charges attending the 
institution during the year lately expired. 

JUNIOR CIVIL SERT^TS. 

On the 15th of June lasPwehad the 
honor to submit to the government the 
result of the first examination, for the 
year 1815, of the students at the college. 

Our general course of examination hav- 
ing been fully explained in former reports, 
we merely stated on this occasion, 
that we had shortened considerably the 
exercises for translation, from a convic- 
tibn, that the oral examination in read- 
ing, construing, and conversing, and in 
the grammar and construction of the seve- 
ral native languages, would best enaMe us 
to ascertain the extent of each student's 
acquirements, and the particular branches 
of study in which he had been most suc- 
cessful. We added, that in the Tamil 
examinations we directed the conversa- 
tion of the students to a variety of sub- 
jects, either connected with the revenue 
and judicial systems of administration in 
India, or having reference to common 
dealings and familiar intercourse with the 
natives. 

The result^ in the dassificatioo of Uie 
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students, according to their relative pro- 
deioacjrin the different Janguages to which 
they had' applied, waa subjoined In the 
foUowiBg l^tfr:i-^ 

tAWIL. 

Cla^s. 

Study when commenced* 
Mr. H. Chamier, 21 st July, 1813. 

Mr. H. Viveash, 15th July, 1812. 
.Second Class. 

Mr, C. M. Whish, 2d September, 1813. 
Mr, J. Dent, '2ist July, ditto. 

^ Mr. A. Sinclair, ‘N 2d September, ditto. 
Mr. E. Uhthoff, { 21st July, ditto. 

Mr. J.D.Newbolt, f 30th June, ditto. 
Mr. J. T. Anstey, J 2d September, ditto. 
Mr. H, T. Bushby, 2dSeptetnber, ditto. 
Mr. G. Phillips, 6th October, 1812. 
Mr. J. G. Mason, 14th August, ditto. 
Mr. N. S. Cameron. 2d September, 181 3. 
Third Class. 

Mr. E. B. Wrey, 1 9th July, 1 81 2. 

Mr. W. Mason, 21st July, 1813. 
Mr.N.VV.Kcndersley, 14th October, 1814. 
Mr. A.F. Hudleston, 21st Sept, ditto. 

Mr. W. French, 11th Januanr, 1815. 
Mr. D. Micrre, 27th July, 1814. 

Mr. B. Horne, 6th October, ditto. 
Mr. J. Hutt, 23d March, ditto. 

Mr. G, M. Ogilvic, 2(1 September, 181 3. 
Mr.H. Montgomerie, 21 st July, ditto. 

Mr. J. Thomas, 8th March, 1815. 

Mr. W. Adamson, 22d July, 1813. 

Mr. H. M. Elliot, 4th October, 1814. 
Mr. A. Crawley, 27th July, 181,3. 

Mr. fl. Droz, 6th January, ditto. 


observed, so far surpaiwed all the othei 
students, that they formed a class oi 
themselves ; the name of Mr. Chamiei 
vras placed the first, because he had arrived 
at the same stage of excellence as Mr. 
Viveash in a shorter time than that iren 
tleman. ^ 

Mr. Chamier, we observed, pos. 
sessed a well-grounded knowledge of the 
grammatical conatniction of the Tamil 
especially of its difficult and most impor- 
tant parts, the permutation and elision of 
letters, and the use and formation of the 
irregular and auxiliary verbs. His trans- 
lations both from and into Tamil, were 
of the highest order. He read a very dif- 
ficult and ill- written paper on official busi- 
ness without hesitation, and rendered its 
meaning throughout, with accuracy aud 
fluency. In conversation his ^tyle was 
elegant and idiomatic ; he had a great 
command of technical terms, as well as 
of words in more general use ; and his 
pronunciation was so accurate, as scarcely 
to be distinguished from that of a native. 

In Teloogoo, as in Tamil, the 
name of Mr. Chamier was first upon the 
list. Me read, translated, and spoke tliat 
language with ease and correctness, and 
possessed a knowledge of it, considerably 
above what is required for the general 
transaction of official business. 

Wc considered it as not the least 
part of Mr. Chamiei’s merit tliat he had 
attained this honorable pre-eminence, botli 
iu the Tamil and Teloogoo class, within 
two years from the commencement of 
his studies. 


TELOOGOO. 

First Class. 

Mr, H< Chamier, 1st August, 1814. 

f econd Class. 

, 1st May, 1814. 

Mr,‘ E. iThtfioir, ( l4th July, ditto. 
Mr. J. D. Newbolt, j 4th August, ditto.^ 
Mr. J. T. Aflstey, J 1st August, ditto. 
Mr. J. Hutt, 2d September, 1813. 

Mr. J. Thomas, 2l9t ditto, 1814. 

Mr, J. D. Gleig, 2Ist ditto ditto. 

MeJ Q. Phillips, 29th January, ditto. 

Mr. /. G. Mason, 4th August, ditto. 
Third Class, 

Mr. E. De Mierre, 8Ui March, 1815. 
Mr* W. Mason, 31st Jsjiuary, ditto. 

Mr.H* Montgomerie, 8tb March, ditto. 
Mr. H* T. 31st January, ditto* 

Mr* B* B« Wrey, 14th Sept* ditto. 

MAHRATTA* , 

Mr.H.Viiveash, let Ji%, 1814. 

Mr* N. S. Cameron, 31 st Januaryr 

WALIYALEM. 

Mr. C. M* ^Wsh, 7tli May, 1814. 

Mr. J. Dent, 8th May, ditto* 

bi tlH habwledfe of tl^e Tvoil lan- 
guage Mr* Chamier and Mr, Viveash, we 


In making our report to the Govern- 
ment on Mr. Cliamier’s admission into 
the College, we had stated that his pro- 
ficiency in the Persian language was con- 
siderable. This langnage, we remarked, 
had never formed a part of Mr. CharaieFs 
regular studies in the College; but the 
laudable industry which had led him to 
cultivate his acquaintance with it at his 
leisure hours, had. We observed, been 
rewarded by very material improvement, 
both in the colloquial use of the language 
and in the facility and correctnets of 
translation ; be was examined at bis own 
request, and we were happy to state our 
conviction, grounded on tiie result of the 
examination, that a few months of study 
would raise Mr. Chamier, as a Peruan 
scholar, to the same degree of eminence 
as that which be had attained by hts 
knowledge of the Tamil aud Teloogoo 
languages. 

Mr. ViTendi, we remarked, was 
thcnrooghiy aeqUamted with Swery part of 
the Thmil grammar ; whh its terms imd 
its minute peenbarities. His traaalalioa 
into 'I'amil we thought perhaps the best 
eompofltlon vS tko kind that had come 
under our review siivcetheestoblisbiBfnt 
of the CoUege* He .rout offliddi 
with ease, and rendered their meamog 
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correctly. His knowledge of M*e language 
being rather from study than from prac- 
tic^he was in conversation o<*casioAaUy 

a loss for teclmical or kUomatic eac* 
pressioos, but on general subjectf he 
spoke with -great piopriety and correct- 
ness ; and possessed as Mr. Viveash was 
of a systematic knowledge of the lan- 
guage, which can be attained only by 
htudy, he would, we thought, readily ac- 
auire and confidently avail himself of 
idiomatic terms, which the intercourse 
of official business would be daily adding 
to his stores. 

We had great satisfaction in pre- 
senting Mr. Viveash to the particular 
notice of the Right Honourable the Go- 
remor in Council, as the first student at 
tiie College who had attemped and made 
a most laudable proficiency iu the study 
of the Mahratta language: of the utility 
of this language, ws deemed it sufficient 
to state, that in many of the collecto- 
rates under this Presidency it is the com- 
mon medium of communication with the 
native servants iu the revenue department, 
and the language in whicli the accounts 
of the principal cutcherries are kept- Not- 
withstanding the want of elementary 
works, and other serious diffindties with 
which he had to contend, Mr. Viveash, 
we observed, had acquired a knowledge 
of Mahratta little inferior to that which 
he possessed of the Tamil. He translated 
correctly both from and into this lan- 
guage, he read and explained official 
papers with facility, and conversed with 
gteat fiucncy. 

We considered Mr. Chamier and Mr. 
Viveash as Itaving, by their superior at- 
tainments in Tamil, fully establishetl their 
claim to the honoraiy medal, to be grant- 
ed, under the orders of Government of 
the 7th of December 1813, for eminent, 
proficiency in any of the native languages ; 
and we accordingly begged leave to re- 
commend that the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council might be pleased to 
confer upon each of those gentlemen 
that honourable mark of distinction. 

Mr. Whish was examined in Tamil and 
Maliyalem; iu the former language liis 
translations were highly creditable. He 
possessed an extensive knowledge of 
the grammar, he read with cousidc- 
rable fluency the most difficult of the 
official papers which were selected for the 
^minatioD, and rendered correctly its 
general import. In conversation, he un- 
derstood and replied well to questions on 
sil common suj^ects, but we found him 
^occasionally dpficiept iu technical terms 
^od idiomatic expre.ssions. 

Although Mr. Whish in the knowledge 
of Maliyalem was not quite so far ad- 
’^anced as In Tamil, he was, we observ- 
fully competent to the transaction of 
pubUerbusiness in that language also. 


Dent's stadka^ we renuufleed, M 
likewise been directi^ to the TamM and 
the Maliyalem, and that geatlcmati < me- 
rited high commendation for the pro. 
gress he Imd made in caoh ; we were w«U 
satisfied with his exercises In Tamil trans- 
lation. He read with ease and fluency 
the most difficaU cutefaerry paper, and 
sliewed a very good comprehmssion of Its 
contents. He possessed a considerable 
knowiedge of tlte grammar, espedaHy of 
such parts as are of more general appli- 
cation. His conversation was fluent and 
idiomatic, his accentuation proper, and 
his pronunciation good. 

Mr. Dent’s knoUrled^of the Maliyalem 
we stated to be very satisfoctrjry, and quite 
sufficient to enable him to conduct pqblie 
business in that dialect. Although it waa 
not a language spoken by the people among 
whom he had been resident since his arri- 
val in India, be had acquired a focilicy in 
conversing, and readily comprehended 
whatever was addressed to him. 

The acquirements of Mr. Sinclair, Mr. 
Uhtliofif, Mr. Newbolt, and Mr. Anetey, 
both in Tamil and in Teioogoo, ward 
upon the whole so equal, that we consi- 
dered it most just to their respective me- 
rits, to bracket their names in tlie list— 
their acquaintance with the general con- 
struction and ordinary style of those 
languages was, we observed, consider- 
able, but we added that further stvdy 
was required to enable them to acqidro 
a competent knowledge of their nioe pe- 
culiarities, both of etymology and syntax. 

Of the four gentlmen above-men- 
tioned, Mr. Sinclair, we remarked, ex-< 
ceiled in gramraatioal knowledge. Mr, 
Uhthoffi and Mr. Newbolt in' reading and 
explaining petitions, and such other pa- 
pers as are generally presentld on oifloial 
business. Mr. Anstcy and Mr. Nowholt 
ill the oolioquial ase of tlie two lan- 
guages. 

In foUaonfidencetbat tfiese gentlomen 
would continue to exert their best in- 
dustry and talents for tiie attainment of 
the eminenoe within their roach, we beg- 
ged leave to recommend that the bigbesi 
rate of college allowance might be grant- 
ed to each of them. 

It gave us sinewe pleasure to 
tliat considerable progress in Tamil and' 
in Teioogoo had been made 1^ Mr. Phili/ 
lips and Mr. J. G. Mason siade the last 
examination ; Mr. Phillips* appUei^ion to 
study, we observed, had been attended 
with very creditable success, aadaltbouffb 
Mr. J. G. Mason was labouring nuder 
severe indispositioii when be passed bid 
examination, we considered his variosu 
performances as entitled to commenda- 
tion ; we had the honour to report titaf 
each of tbesh gentlemen was qualified for 
the transaotion of pubUo bttSiMN id 
Tamil, apd we hoped that, by contimiing 
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thdlr fttnaiM, they voshl render th^. 
selves equally coofpdtepi in Teioogoo. 

Mr. Hatt*s name appeared in the list 
heknv several of his brother students, 
bosh in Tamil andTeloogoo^ to whom 
be <stond superior at the last examina- 
fion ; but we trusted that by diligent ap> 
plleatibn to the grammar of the Tamil 
language, in which he was more particu- 
larly defective, and by an assiduous cul- 
tivation of the knowledge he already pos- 
sessed of (he Teloogoo he would regain 
the rank which he had lost. 

Mr. Bushby, for his progress in Tamil, 
and Mr. Thomas, for his acquirements 
in Teloogoo, merited commendation. 
The former gentleman, weobsen^ed, had 
just commeuced the study of the latter as 
a second language, and Mr. Thomas had 
acquired the general rudiments of Tamil. 

Mr. Cameron and Mr. W. Mason had 
improved their knowledge of Tamil, and 
we bad pleasure in observing that Mr. 
Cameron had made some progress in 
Mabratta also. 

Mr. De Micrre, we remarked, since 
the last examination, had commenced the 
stwly of the Teloogoo. To acquire the 
first rudiments of a new, although a 
kindred languid, the attention of the 
student, we ob^rved, must necessarily 
be diverted from that to which he had 
previously applied : but we trusted that 
in prosecuting conjointly his studies in 
the Tamil and Teloogoo, Mr. DeMierre 
would find that each rendered aid to 
the other, and that at the next examina- 
tion we should have to report favourably 
of his advancement in both. 

We had great satisfaction in bearing 
testimony to the attention paid by Mr. 
Montgomerie to the study of Tamil and 
Tel(KigK>o» dtoring the last term, and we 
trusted the continuance of his laudable 
application would hereafter enable us to 
report favorably of his success. 

Mr; Wrey, we observed, understood 
Tamil sufficiently to give the general im- 
port of official papers of ordinary difficul- 
ty, and could undetutand easy sentences 
addressed to him in that langu^e, but 
was not able to carry on a general conver- 
sation. Mr. Wrey informed us that in- 
disBOiitioubad prevented the prosecution 
of nis studies in Teloogoo, in which he 
declined examitiation. 

The list of those whose attention had 
been directed to the study of two lan- 
guages closed here ; but we thought that 
the right honourable the governor in coun- 
cil would be well pleased to learn, that seve- 
ral of the students who had recently joined 
the college had particularly distinguished 
themselves at the late examination. The 
nrogr^ of Mr. Gleig in Teloogoo, and of 
Mr. Kindersley, Mr. Hudleston, Mr. 
Frei^, and Horne in Tamil, was, 
wf ■ remarked, very satisfactory for the 


time that they had been' attached to the 
college, and > we begged leave to recom- 
mend that each of these gentlefned might 
obtain tfie loWekt of the IncrCas^ allow- 
ances, as an edcourageffient of Whi^ we 
doubted- not they would prove themselves 
well deserving, by a continuance of their 
honourable assiduity. 

It was with concern that we found our- 
selves compelled to place Mr, Ogrlvie^s 
name below those of many gentlemen 
who had recently arrived in the country ; 
but as severe indisposition had materially 
impeded his studies during the last term, 
w'e trusted that he would soon occupy a 
higher place. 

In the hope that the four gentlemen, 
whose names were entered last on the list 
of Tamil students, would enjible us, at 
the next examination, to report favour- 
ably on their progress, we refrained from 
any particular mention of them. 

In closing this part of our report, we 
thought it right to observe, that we found 
the students, In general, to be least per- 
fect in the grammatical exercises ; appa- 
rently from a mistaken notion adopted by 
some of them, that because these form a 
principal part of the earliest examinations, 
their knowledge of them would not be in- 
quired into at the more advanced stages ; 
we recorded our desire to impress on the 
minds of the students tliat, as grammar is 
the frame of language, the desultory 
knowledge which tliey might acquire 
without its aid would be dependent on 
chance, or at best on practice, for its 
preservation ; whereas, after a solid 
grammatical foundation had been once 
laid, the superstructure, even wlien im- 
paired by long disuse, might at any time 
be restored with little comparative labour. 

A knowledge of the leading principles 
of the laws enacted for the administration 
of justice, and for the realization of the 
revenues in these territories, being essen- 
tially necessary to the members of the 
civil service about to be engaged in the 
discharge of those important duties, we 
stated that we had directed the attention 
of the students to the code of regulations, 
as part of the course to be pursued at the 
institution under our superintendence. 

Of the gcntlenien examined in the re- 
gulations, we found Mr. Chamior to have 
an intimate knowledge of both the judicial' 
and revenue system, as well In their lead- 
ing principles as in the mode of their ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Viveash, Mr. “(Vhlsh, Mr. Dent, 
and Mr. Uhthoff also meoited praise for 
their acquirements in this branch of 
study. 

Mr. De Meirre, Mr. Thomas, Mr. 
boll, and Mr. Hutt give evidence of hav- 
ing paid attention to the code of re^ula* 
tlonsj atidthls part of ttol^studies had 
not been neglected by Mri J. Gi.'Moson^ 
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Mr. PfaillipSi and Mr. Sinclair. None of 
the other gentlemen made much progress 
in this study. 

Viewing the general result of the ex- 
aiiiinatioii, we observed that it exhibited, 
in two iti'Jtances, acquirements of the very 
highest order ; in many a successful ap- 
plication to study, which persevered in 
must lead to eariy and distinguished ex- 
cellence : and in the gieat majority a pro- 
fit iency in the native language Itighly 
ei editable to the junior branch of the ser- 
vice. 

We had also the satisfaction of staling 
that the general conduct of the gentlemen 
aftache<l to the institution had been un- 
exceptionahle : and although we had 
learned from the inquiries which it had 
been our duty to make, that debt had 
been contracted at an earlier period tliau 
had come under our observation on any 
former occasion, there vva.s, we remark- 
ed, no case which called for the notice of 
government — we .stated, however, that 
wc had deemed it our duly to direct the 
attention of the junior civil servants to 
the very great importance attaching to 
fieeJom from pecuniary embarrassment, 
and we doubted not that the appeal we 
had made to their good sense and honour- 
able feelings would have the desired ef- 
fect, 

11 only remained for us to enumerate, 
for the inforinalion of the right honour- 
able the governor in council, those among 
ibe stiulenf.s at the institution whom we 
(on^deied to be eligible to the active du- 
ties of the service. 

The high atlaiiimciils of Mr. Chamicr 
ill two of the vernacular languages of the 
]»cnin.su!a, and his very considerable 
knowledge of the Persian, and the ex- 
tensivq acquirements of Mr. V'iveash in 
Tamil and Mahratta, had (jualllieil them 
to be eminently useful a.s public servants, 
and as these gentlemen had made good 
their claim to tlie honorary medal, had 
received the highest rate of college allow- 
>mce, had pas.scd a satJ«factoiy examina- 
tion in the regulations, and had distiu- 
gnished tliemselvc.s for general propriety 
of conduct while attached to the institu- 
tion, we begged leave to recommend that 
the honorary reward of 1000 pagodas 
should be granted to each of them on 
quitting the college. 

Mr. Whish and Mr. Dent, we observed, 
had fully qualified themselves for piomo- 
tion ; and, should their .services be re- 
quired, we had no doubt that they would 
prove highly useful in whatever depart- 
ment it might tfh the pleasure of the Right 
Honourable the Governor In Council to 
employ them. In justice, however, to 
those gentlemen, we thought it our duty 
to observe, that if permitted to avail 
themselves for sometime longer of the 
t«vanrage.s which the college afford.s, 
they would be enabled to secure the hlgh- 
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e.st honors and rewards which it hold, 
out to eminent acquirement. 

Mr. Phillips and Mr. J. G. Mason had 
very nearly completed three years resi- 
dence at the college, and as they hud 
both acquit ed a knowledge sutficieut fipr 
the transaction of oidinaiy bn.siness in 
one of tlie native languages, and had 
made some pi oirre.'f.s in a .second, we con- 
sidered iJiem eligible to the general duties 
of the service, land begged leave 1o recom- 
mend them to the favoi able consideration 
of the Right Hoiiorabie the Governor in 
Council. 

It did not appe-ar to us that Mr. Wrcy’i^ 
further continuaiire at the college would 
be of adi'antage, either to that gentlempn 
or to the public iiiterest.s ; and as he had 
completed a residence in India of iliree 
years, it only remained for us to recom- 
mend that he might be permitted to quit 
the institution. 

In concluding our report, we begged 
leave to submit a descriptive list of the 
several works printed or printing at the 
college press, and of such also as had 
received or had been offered to the patron- 
age of government; which we begged 
leave to recomnieml might be published 
for general information. A copy of this 
list will be found in the present report, 
under the head “ State of the Press.’* 

Soon after our leport above recited, 
was forwarded to the government, Mr, 
Chumier, Mr. Viveash, Mr. VVhish, Mr, 
Dent, Mr. J. G. Mason, Mr. Phillips, and 
Mr. Wreywere employed in the public 
service, but no communication on the 
subject was made to u.**. 

On the 7th of September following, 
we had the honor to leport that two of 
the gentlemen of whose proficiency we 
were unable to make f.ivorable mention 
In our address above mentioned, were 
tliat day examined at their own request; 
and we had much pleasure in stating that 
their progress since the last examination 
had been satisfactoiy. 

Mr. Crawdey and Mr. Elliot, wc re- 
marked, had very niateiially improved 
their knowledge of Tamil grammar ; and 
they ueie now, v\c observed, tolerably 
well versed in the tdements of this lan- 
guage; but their command of words, we 
remarked, was yet very limited, and eou- 
seqiiently, their tiaiislations of even the 
most easy papers veiy Incorrect and 
defect ive, and their means of tolloquial 
intercourse with the natives restricted to 
the most common and simple, questions. 
The lainlable at ten I ion, liowever, which 
tl'e.se gentlemen luvd lately evinced to 
study, and the succe.ss which had attend- 
ed their assiduity and application, in- 
duced us to recommend that the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council might 
be pleased to confer upon each of them ^he 
increased allowance of seventy- five pa- 
godas per mensem, which we trusted 
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would not fail to encourage them to fur- 
ther exertion. 

That the success of the establishnient 
placed under our superintendence depend- 
ed entirely on a continuance of the en- 
eouragement and inducements to study, 
^hich the liberality of the government of 
Jate so constantly afforded to their junior 
dvil servants, was, we observed, a truth 
that required from us no illustration j 
and we trusted that our anxiety to main- 
tain unimpaired the same emulation which 
kad hi therto so happily an Imated thestudies 
bf the gentlemen attached to the college, 
would render it unnecessary for us to 
pffer any apology for respectfully remark- 
ing, that our repoit of the 15th of June 
last, in which the merits of the students 
were brought under the observation of 
the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council, continued, in the month of Sep- 
tember following, unnoticed by the go- 
xernment. 

To our two addresses here recited, we 
were not favored with the orders of go- 
vernment until the 3d of November last, 
when we were informed that the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council was 
pleased to grant, from the 7th of June 
preceding, the established increase of 
allowances to the several gentlemen wc 
liad recommended in our first .report for 
that mark of approbation and reward. 
The Governor in Council also granted the 
reward of 1 000 pagodas, for which \Ve 
recommended Mr. Charmier and Mr. 
Viveash, respectively; but having ad- 
verted to the orders of the honorable 
the Court of Directors on the subject, as 
well as to a reference to those orders 
made in a recent dispatch fj’om the hono- 
rable Court to the supreme government, 
the Governor in Council was of opinion 
that the reward of lOOO pago<la.s could 
not be granted in any future instances 
and desired that a communication to that 
effect might be made to the gentlemen at 
present attached to the college. 

In reply to our report already noticed, 
uuder date of the 7th of .September, we 
were informed that uuder the marked 
distinction betwixt the terms in which we 
had recommended Mr. Elliot and Mr. 
Crawley, for the increased allowance of 
seventy- five pagodas per mensem, and 
those in which a similar recommendation 
was submitted in favour of others in our 
previous report of the l5th (»f June, the 
Governor in Council declined sanctioning 
the proposed mark of approbation ^nd t;e- 
■ ward to those two gentlemen ; but trust- 
ed that, by their a.s8iduity and progress, 
they might be entitled, at a future exami- 
nation, to a favorable report expressed 
in less qualified terms. 

it was added that it was the intention 
of the Governor in Council to transmit to 
the Court of Directors the list of books 
printed, printing, or preparing for the 


press at the college, which was received 
along tyith our first report, in order that 
the honorable Court might decide as to 
the extent of encouragement that the re- 
spective authors might receive. 

The Right Honorable the Governor in 
Coiiiicil having been plea.'ied to signify his 
opinion, that the reward of 1000 jwigodas 
could not be granted iii any future in- 
stance, vve remarked, in a reply, that wc 
were unwilling to occupy the time of the 
Governor in Council on this subject (our 
sentiments thereon having been so fully 
stated in our letter bearing date 20th No- 
vember, 1813, recited in our general re- 
port for the year 1813) farther than to 
express our extreme regret that it should 
have appeared necessary to coine to this 
resolution, and to solicit permission to 
delay the communication of the orders of 
government in this respect until after tlic 
periodical examination, which, we ob- 
served, commences ou the 6th of the fol- 
lowing month ; and as the immediate in- 
forcement of the resolution for discon- 
tinuing the honorary reward, woqld hdu^ 
a retrospective effect against the claims of 
any gentleman who might, during the 
then present term, have been qualifying 
himself to receive it, under the rules of 
the institution, as they had hitherto ob- 
tained ; we hoped to be permitted to 
recommend to the favorable consideration 
of the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council any student who, at the ^suing 
examination, might prove to have attain- 
ed to such proficiency as, in the opinion 
of the board, wouhl entitle him to the 
highest rewards. 

Tlie Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council having declined to sanction the 
increase of allowances to Mr. Elliot and 
Mr. Crawley, as recommended by us, 
under date the 7th of September, and 
having declared that determination to be 
founded on ** the marked distinction be- 

Iwixt the terms in which we recom- 
“ mended these gentlemen for the in- 
“ creased allowance of seventy-five pago- 
“ das per mensem, and those in which a 
** similar recommendation was submitted 
“ in favorof others in our general report,’' 
we perceived, with much concern, that our 
recommendation was deemed to be not 
l)orne out by the report on which it had 
been founded. 

Although, in announcing this deter- 
mination, the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor in Council had b^en pleased to 
withliold all expression of disapproba- 
tion, yet the public act of government, 
withdrawing in a particular instance a 
general trust reposed in a public body, by 
a resolution published under its authority, 
was, we thought, in itself a declaration 
that, in that particular instance at leas*, 
the confidence of the government in the 
proceedings pf that had been ifli' 
paiwd. 
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It was therefore, we conceiecd, our 


duty, hot Im to the government than to 
ourselves, to offer such respectful expla- 
nation to the consideration (»f the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council, as 
would appear calculated to remove the 
impressions under which his confidence 
has been withdrawn i we deemed it also 
our duty to the gentlemen to whom the 
recommended increase of salary had been 
denied to offer such explanation, in the 
hope that they might yet be permitted to 
benefit by our recommendation, made 
under the discretion vested in us by the 
resolutions of government, under date the 
7th December, 1813. We trusted that 
we should be able to remove all unfavour- 
able impression from the mind of the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil, by explaining the construction which 
had hitherto been given to the orders for 
the grant of the increased allowances, 
and by shewing, that in submitting our 
recommendation in favour of Mr. Elliot 
and Mr. Crawley, we strictly adhered to 
the principle laid down for our guid- 
atire, the principle which we understood 
to have been sanctioned by the orders of 
government of the 7th December, 1813, 
and that the distinction adverted to by 
the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council, ,in consequence of which he had 
been pleased to decline sanctioning the 
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proposed mark of approbation and reward 
to Mr. Elliot and Mr. Crawley, was a 
distinction in the style only of the report, 
and did not involve any deviation from 
the principle by which we had always 
been guided in this respect. 

We begged leave to advert to the diflfer- 
ence between the terras ou which the 
higher and the lower rates of increased al- 
lowance were proprised to be given in our 
letter of the 20th November, 1813, which 
letter we observed had received the ap- 
probation and sanction of the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council, recorded in the 
minutes of consultation under date the 
7th December, 18,13. Tlie highest allow- 
ances it was there dcclaned , should be grant- 
ed for such proficiency in two languages 
as, on the recommendation of the board 
of superintendence, might appear to merit 
this increased reward. In flie spirit of 
this resolution we explained, that we had 
endeavoured, as far as the nature of the 
subject would permit, to fix a standard to 
which it should be necessary for the stu- 
dent to attain before lie would lie recom- 
mended as deserving of this leward, and 
the sum of knowledge acquired, and not 
the rapidity or tardiness of its acquisition, 
had, weobservcil, been made the measure 
by which the title of the student to the 
superior increased allowance had been 
ascertained .— — [To he continued.) 
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CALCurrA. 

Letters from Khatmandoo have been 
icceived, which mention- that the British 
lesidency bad at last removed from Tlian- 
l^oie to the capital. It was l eccBed with 
every mark of respect by the Nepal autho- 
rities. 

Intelligence from Jypoor has been re- 
ceived to the 2()th of June, by which it ap- 
pears, that vity still held out, al- 
tiioUgh Umeer Khan continued to push 
the siege with great vigour. He had been 
joined by a reintbi'cement of four thousand 
troops; and having made every prepaVation 
for a general issault; intended immediately 
to attempt to carry the city by storm. It 
was expected that the a-ssAult would be 
made the uiglrt after the accounts came 
^way. Tlie Raja in the mean time has 
called foji as.sistanca from the British 
iw^r, which application Umeer Khan 
afiectsto treaUvitU indifference, and paf.s, 
it shall not deter him from the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. 

f/ofAor.— We find by our i.atlve pa- 
pera of the muldie of 'la^t lAofit'h, the 
i^miiy of, Holkar Preparing td leaVe 
Dubooreeu,theutold puce of encaitipmenf 
and to proceed to Bhanponrn for the pur- 


pose of paying adoration to the remains of 
the late Juswunt Rao Holkur. 'Hie ex- 
treme severity of the rains, which fre- 
quently inundated the camp and killed 
many horses and cattle, had for some time 
retarded the holy expediiion. We are 
told that Juggu Bahu had fled from the 
rage of his troops, and eoncealed himself 
in the obscurity of a private dwelling-; 
and that Balarani Seeth, the old and con- 
fidential adviser of bis master, had been 
accused by Deewaii Kumpuf Rao of taking 
large bribes from the army, and there- 
upon enhancing their claims. We I'ead of 
warlike -operations in Jypoor. The heads 
of the Rajpoot and Mahratta and Pindaree 
forces^ exhausted by tlieir late struggle, 
have now no other enemy to oppose, than 
their own factious and disc oniented sol- 
diery. It is difficult to say which of the 
two id iu the most pitiable situation, 
Meer Khan, although now master of forW 
thousand men, and dreaded throughont 
the Duknin, is so fettered, that he caimot 
move a foot without the previous assent 
of the meanest of - his followers. FiwBng 
that he 0oald obtain no furthei* supplies in 
the vicinity of Madheorajpoor, 4ie lately 
intimated b!a Intention to inarch to Na- 
'^02 
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waee. He was, however, soon informed 
by his rafractory bands, that until he had 
discharged the whole of their arrears 
they would resist every attempt even to 
change ground. An offer of two lacks of 
rupees was insufficient to change their re- 
solution, or gain them over to obedience. 
In the Jypoor lines the troops took means 
•till less ceremonious of extorting their 
pay. They surrounded the house of Rao 
Chand Singh, and planting batteries near 
its. walls, threatened the owner with im- 
mediate destruction, if he did not at once 
comply with their demands. With great 
difficulty Rao Manjhee Dass prevailed on 
them to wave their pretensions for a few 
days. 1'he Jypoor papers have now dropt 
all mention of negociation between tlieir 
government and any other power, — An ac- 
tion is stated to have been fought between 
a body of troops’ from Joudpoor, and a 
body of iVIahrattas at Nuidown, which 
after considerable slanahter, terminated 
in the defeat and expulsion of the latter 
from theconte<5ted position. — There is no- 
thing new fioni Lahore. Runjeet yet re- 
iiuiiis in that city, oppressing all anmiid 
him, and seeking new means of amassing 
treasure, and of iraiiiing tre»h cessions of 
territory. He still keeps Ulmmd Khan 
the Raja of Jhuk, .and Raja Sooltan Khan 
ill coiitinement ; and so will probably do 
iiutil he has squeezed from them every 
rupee in their possession. Thinking how- 
ever that he sins enough for himself and 
liis people, he by no means extends mercy 
to those who, imitating his example, forget 
the rules of religion and goodfaith. Bho- 
op Chund and MilapChund, two bro- 
thers of the venerable house of Baboo Naii- 
itk* having quarrelled, determined to settle 
their disputes by the sword. Aided by 
their followers, they several times fought 
with vai ions success. The .story came to 
Ruujeet’s ears. Hoi ror struck at the un- 
natural conduct of relations so closely con- 
nected, he immediately ordered them to 
cease, and decreed that both parties should 
pay a large fine to the state, as the only 
means of appeasing the insulted manes of 
their divine ancestor. 

Calcutta, June 6. — The Lucknow pa- 
pers intimate that the treasure of the 
late Begum of Fyzabad, was escorted by 
a guard under command of Captain Ro- 
berteoD, of the lltli regiment native in- 
fantry, into the Nabob’s treasurj , on the 
Itith. It amounted to eighty-four lacs 
and fifty thousand rupees. — These papers 
state that during one of the Nabob's 
vkiite to the Resident, mention having 
been made of the great pearl now for 
•ale at Calcutta, His Highness produced 
another of nearly a similar description, 
with the body of pearl, and the head, 
arms, and tail of gold and enamel . with 
thU (jiiffei«nce only, that it was imbored, 
tiiat its face was that of a gsao^ and 


that in its hand it held a sword and 
buckler. This curiosity surprized and 
delighted the spectators.— The Honour- 
able Kdward Gardner was at Lucknow in 
the middle of last month — Major Gene- 
ral Ochterlony had not arrived ; but pii- 
vate letters of later date inform us that 
he was a few days alterwards v^ry mag- 
nificently entertained by the Nabob. 


The following singular circumstance is 
said to have occurred during the late cam- 
paign in the Nepal mountains. An ar- 
tillery-man having deserted from the 
British camp was carried by the enemy 
to Muckw.inpore, and on reaching the 
heights which command that fort, sud- 
denly exclaimed, “ is this your boasted 
fort of Murk wan pore ? Why” raising 
his st'ck to his shoulder, and looking 
along it so as to embrace the whole of 
the woiks with his eye, “ I can fire 
into eveiy part of it; the Knglish will 
take it without a moment’s delay.” It hap- 
pened that the Nepalese Havildar in chaige 
of this deserter, sometime afterwards 
came over to the British camp; and hav- 
ing mentioned the foretioing eircuinstacce, 
w.as asked, if he could recognize the 
.spot whence the artilleiy-man pointed on 
using the exclamation } 'l'hi.«< he readily 
agieed to do; and aceoidingly on the 
approach of the army, led the officers to 
a rising ground which completely over- 
topped the fortress, and was judged to 
be the best position for our batteries. 


Major General Sir David Ochterlonj 
left Dellii for Kurnaul on the 2(1 of July, 
and on the same day Major-Gerc al Mar- 
shall set out from Cawnpore for Agra. 

Juhi L5. — A meeting was held at the 
town liall tor the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of establish- 
ing an Annuity Fund, to provide for the 
families and dependants of subscribeis 
in case of their death, and to secure the 
means of subsistence to contributors at 
advanced periods of life. A plan of re- 
gulations was proposed, which will be 
submitted to the consideration of a gene- 
ral meeting, to be convened at no distant 
period. 

We are informed that the followiag 
gentlemen have kindly consented to un- 
dertake the duties of the Committee, for 
the present :—J, Palmer, G. Cruttenden, 
A. Colvin, junior, A. Hogue, B. Ro- 
bertspn, and J. Bentley, Esqrs. 

Letters from Moorshedabad state, that 

the rising of the river hfts done much 
damage to the crop of indigo in the low 
grounds of that vicinity. Jeporo and 
Rungpore have also considerably suffered 
from the same cause; while in Oudo» 
and other northerp provinces, a heavy 
drought was complained of» 
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T. R. was sworn in, on the 24th 
of July last, coroner of Calcutta. 

The Asia, of 550 tons, was launched, 
on the 1 1th of July, from Smith’s Yard. 

A detachment of H. M. 59th reKiinenf 
marched frcnn the upper provinces in the 
middle of June. 

The last accounts from Jayopur men- 
tion the retreat of Amir Khan, and the 
ahandonmeut of his designs against that 
city. 

The Calcutta Lottery commenced draw- 
ing on the first of July. 

The Governor-General having reason 
to think that proper attention has not, 
in some instances which recently came 
under his observation, been given to the 
thorough repair and cleanness of the hos- 
pitals for the native corps, and deeming 
the utmost care in that respect of indis- 
pensible importance to the comfort, and 
conducive to the recovery of the patients, 
has piohibited the |)assing of any bill for 
the niiuntcnance of the hiiilditigs or me- 
dical pay abstract lor tlie charge of the 
sick, unless accompanied by certificates 
from officers commanding, of the sound 
repair and cleanness of the hospilal.s 
and kitchens. 

On July the 1st w.is held the fiist an- 
nual meeting of the Calcutta Tontine, 
when the secretary laid before them a 
statement of the Society’s Funds. The re- 
jvipts amounted to, — S. K. 139,441 5 19 
making the value of a share 470 1 8 

—half share 23.') 0 10 

—quarter do. 1178 5 

We are sorry to learn by letters received 
a few day.s ago from the Upper Provinces, 
that the Reverend Mr. Fisher, whilst pro- 
ceeding from Meerut to Saharanpore, on 
duty, was beset during the night by a 
desperate gang of deceits, and severely 
wounded. The reverend gentleman had 
got only a little way from the forint r sta- 
tion, when his attention was rouse<l by a 
noise near his palanquin. On opening the 
doors, he observed a body of armed men, 
about thirty in number, and fearing their 
di'.signs, jumped out. One of the ruffians 
instantly raised his sword, and evidently 
with an intention of severing his head 
from his body, hit him a dreadful blow. 
Luckily missing the soft pai t of the neck, 
it fell upon the lower and back portion of 
the head. Mr. Fisher staggered from the 
violence of the stroke, and received a se- 
cond cut on the back. The villains were 
proceeding to finish their blooily work, 
when one a«aongst them, apparently of 
•ome authority, called out, “ Do not kill 
Win.” On this they ceased, and were 
oontented with rifling his person and pa- 
Itokeen, and taking thence his watch and 
•very other valuable. Mr. Fisher has suf- 
^od much loss of blood, and the 


other usual consequences of deep wouufli ; 
but we are happy to state, that our latest 
account.s from Meerut pronounce him to 
be free from all danger. The villages be- 
tween Sahariinpore and Meerut are haunt- 
ed by gangs of Goojuis. Mewatees and 
other desperadoes, wdio are always on the 
watch for the unwary traveller, and so 
soon as they have committed any deadly 
crime, flee from vengeance to fastnesses 
abounding in a district, yet but ill reduced 
within the coiitroul of the civil power. It 
is, however, to he hoped that the known 
vigilance of the Magi.strates in that quar- 
ter will be successful in apprehending and 
establishing the guilt of the perpetrators 
of this honible outrage. 

The second annual meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Chowringhee Theatre, was 
held lately at the town-hall, and the re- 
port of the proceedings of the la^t year was 
read. It comtnenced by adverting to the 
.stale of the society’s funds at the clo.se of 
the first year, when a subscription of QOO 
rupees on each single share, and of 100 
rupee!! on each share exceeding one, held 
by the sanie proprietor, was required to 
defray the expenses of the theatre. T1 j€ 
report then pioceeded in enumerating the 
diftVrcnt items of ex[itn(liturc, and tlte 
receipts of the theatre, uti to the present 
time ; from which it appeared (notwitli- 
.standingthe great expense which has been 
incurred in completing the repairs and 
improvements of the theatre, the additipu 
to the sccneiy, and consideralile augmen- 
tation of the wardiobe) that the theatre 
had been fully adequate to its ordinary 
expenses, and that no claim was made 
upon the proprietois, except for their at- 
tention and indulgence. 

The unanimous thanks of the meeting 
were in a special manner voted to Mr. 
Wilson, for the invaluable support he 
had given to the theatre from the perioil 
of its first institution, and to the amateurs 
and managers in general, for their un- 
wearied and successful exettions in con- 
ducting the business of the tlieaire. The 
managers were again unanimously elected. 

TRIALS AT THE SUPREME COURT. 

June ‘2Sthf Sec . — Among many other.s 
of native culprits we notice the following 
with European names, whether natives of 
Britain or country born cast, we have no 
means of ascertaining: -- 

J. 11. Jones, for stealing shawls to a 
consiilcrable amount, — guilty; J. Ross, 
and J. Williams, for enticing to deser- 
tion,— acquitted; Thomas Carter, for' 
assaulting Jagat Deo Single, — convicted. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

Head Quarters ^ Calcutta y 2\st JunSy 
1816 .— Lieut. William James French, 
of the 2l8t Native Infantry, was tried by 
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file European General Court Martial as- 
aembled at Dinapore, 4th June, 1816, on 
thg following charges 1st. For conduct 
iinworthy of a gentleman. In having, 
without any piovocation, written a note 
to Cornet Fitzroy, of tlie Rohilla Cavalry, 
with the obvious intention of irritating 
him, on or about the 2dth of January, 
1816. 

2(Uy- For scandalous and infamous 
conduct, unworthy of an odicer and a gen- 
tleman, in having, on or about the 28tli 
of January, 1816, after having written the 
above-mentioned note, proceeded to the 
<iuarters, abused and struck him. 

When the court, having duly weighed 
and considered the evidence in support of 
the prosecution, and what the piisoner, 
Lieut. William James French has urged 
in his defence, are of opinion, that tlie 
first charge preferred against him has not 
been proved, and do tlierefore acquit him. 

With respect to the second chaige, the 
court are of opinion that he is guilty of 
tlie same, which being in breach of the 
Articles of War, they do sentence him to 
be cashiered. 

The Governor General has approved 
and confirmed the sentence. 


By order of Major-General Sir G, 
Wood, Commanding, 

(Signed) H. S. Montagu, Fort A^utant 
Fort Williatta, 3d July, 1816. 

Sentence. — The Court having delibe- 
rately weighed the evidence whicli has 
been adduced in support of the charges, 
together with what the prisoner has urged 
in his defence, find the prisoner Patrick 
McDonough, guilty of the first charge 
preferred against him. The Court finj 
the prisoner guilty of the first part of the 
2d chaige, namely. * For resistance to 
and wresting the bayonet from the bands 
of Corporal Smith,' but acquit him of tlie 
remaining part of the charge, namely, 

‘ and attempting violence on him when in 
the execution of his duty in taking him 
to the guard on the 2d instant.' The 
Court find the prisoner guilty of the third 
charge. The Court sentence the prisoner 
to solitary confineme nt for three months. 
(Signed) R. Haldane, ('olonel. President. 

(Signed) J. Bryant, Captain, officiatinif 
Judge Advocate General. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) MOIRA. 

('IVue e.\ tract.) 

(Signed) C. J. Doyle, Militartf Secretarif. 


COURT Martial. 

General Orders, by the Commander in 
Chief. Head Quarters, Calcutta, %th 
August 1816.— Extract from the proceed- 
ings of an European General Court Mai- 
tlal, assembled at Fort-William, in obe- 
dience to General Orders of the 23d 
instant, and held by virtue of a warrant 
from his Excellency the Earl of Moira, 
K. G. Commander in Chief in India, &c. 
Fort fP'iUiam, Monday, 2^th July, 1816. 

President— Colonel Haldane, 30th Re- 
giment Native Infantry. 

Judge Advocate— Captain Bryant, offi- 
ciating Judge Advocate General. 

Charges.— Private Patrick McDonough, 
of the 4th Company of the Honorable 
Company's European Regiment, confined 
by me on the following charges, viz.— 
1st. For unsoldier-like conduct, in using 
abusive and threatening language, towards- 
Seijeant Major Nield, in the orderly 
room, on the afternoon of the 2d instant. 
—2d. For resistance to, and wresting the 
bayonet from the handsof Corporal Smith, 
and attempting violence on him, when in 
the execution of his duty in taking him 
to the guard on the 2d instant.— 3d. For 
making nae of tbreateninjj: words, when 
in the guard room on the 2d instant, to- 
wards Lieutenant Wray, Serjeant Major 
Nield, and Corporal Smith, in saying, 

* the first ball ammunition he could get, 
he would take hMray the life of the first of 
these he could meet with.' 

(Signed) George Wm-, Lieutenant, 
OJker/or the day. 


General Orders, \2th July, 181 6. —The 
Bazar in the garrison of Fort William 
shall, from the Ist of August, be trans- 
ferred from the civil to the military power, 
and placed under the management and 
control of tlie 'lown and Fort Major of 
Fort William. 

The following bazar establishment is 
authorized to be entertained from that 
date : 

1 Bazar Serjeant - - 30 S.R. permen. 
1 Sircar - - - - 20 do. do. 

I Regulator of weights 6 do. do. 

Every other description of people, Cut- 
wals, Peons, &c. are to be discontinued.’ 

Calcutta, General Orders, June 21, 
18 10'— Regiment of Artillery.— Senior 
Captain and Brevet Major G. Peuningtop, 
to be Major Captain Lieutenant J. P, 
Boileau. 

Lieutenant H. L. Playfair, to be Capt. 
Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant Fireworker C. Smith, to be 
Lieutenant. 

Cadet Ch. R. Whitfield, to be Lieute- 
nant Fireworker. 

2d Regiment Native Cavalry.— Coruct 
C. J. A, Dashwood, Lieutenant. 

Captain Lieutenant Kellenah Swetten- 
ham, to be Captain. 

Lieutenant and Brevet Certain Benja- 
min Mather, to be Captain Lieutenant. 

Cornet Hubert de Burgh, to be Lieute- 
naut. * 

1 7th Regiment Native Infantry.— ‘En- 
sign P. W. Grant, to be Lieutenant. 

2l8t Regiment Native Infaiitry.— Capt. 
J.Cqck, tb be Mdjor. 
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Captain Lieutenant M. Menzies, to be 
Captain. 

Lieutenant RusseJ, to be Captain Lieu- 
tenant. 

Ensign J. B. I'feufville, to be Lieutenant. 
June 21.— Captain J. H. Cave, 2lst 
Regiment Native Infantry, is appointed 
.Superiutendaut of Field Transport under 
Commissiary, or Deputy Commissiary 
General. 

June 28.— Captain Matthews, to offi- 
ciate as Regulating Officer of the Invalid 
Taniiahs, at Chittagong. 

Artillery Regiment.— Lieutenant J. N. 
Forrester, to be Captain Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant Fireworker T. D. Fordyce, 
to be Lieutenant 

Cadet J. T. Smoult, to be Lieutenant 
Fireworker. 

22d Regiment Native Infantry.— Capt. 
Lieutenant E. C. Brown, to be Captain. 

Lieutenant T. C. Cowslade, Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign M. Hughes, to be Lieutenant. 
Captain R. Bainbridge, of Invalids, to be 
Fort Adjutant at Buxar. 

5th July. — Colonel Hardwickc, Com- 
mandant of Artillery, a Member of the 
Military Board, 

Captain J. B. Scaly, (deed.) to be Major. 
Captain Lieutenant W. Vincent, to be 
Captain. 

Lieutenant G. H. Alley, to be Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign R. A. Durham, to be Lieutenant. 
Captain J. Me. lunis, to be Major. 
Captain Lieutenant G. H. Alley, to be 
Captain, 

Lieutenant T. Travers, to be Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign A. Faithful, to be Lieutenant. 
Cornet Alsop, H. M.24 Light Dragoons, 
Supernumerary Aide-de-Camp to the Go- 
\ernor- General. 

July 12.— Cadet.s of Cavalry. — J. C. 
Larabi'ie, J. S. Williams, R. Roxburgh, 
Cornets. 

Captain Matthews, to command of 
Bliaugul pore-hill Rangers. 

Captain C. Parker, Commissary of 
Ordnance at Agra. 

Lieutenant W. Burroughs, to be Bar- 
rack Master at Cawnpore. 

Lieutenant H. A. Montgomery, (pro 
fmporejy Sub Assistant Commissary Ge- 
neral. 

Messrs. J. T. Somerville, Cadet of In- 
fantry, and Tliomas Charles, Assistant 
Suigeon, are admitted to the Service. 

Mr. Somerville, to be Ensign, 
Surgeons.— .G. Me Gowen, Assistant 
Garrison SoJigeon in Fort William. 

Invalided.— Capt. Laugslow, 22d Regi- 
ment, Native Infantry. 

llesigned.— Cadet of Cavalry, C. W. 
Heriot. 

Furloughs to Europe. — Comet J. Chal- 
mers, Lieutenant Sanderson, Cornet T. 
Sanderson. 


Statement of the Proportion of Off -reckon- 
i)ng 9 in advance on lit July 1816, to 
Colonels of Regiment Sy^c. for the year 
1815, for which an Order on the Go- 
vernment Treasury has been issued. 


Lieutenant-Generals, S. R, 

Sir J. Me Donald 6,000 

William Palmer 6,000 

Hugh Stafford 6,000 

James Morris 6,00ff 

M({)or-Generals. 

.Sir Robert Blair. . 6,000 

Bcnnet Marlcy 6,000 

Dyson Marshall 6,000 

Sir G. Wood 6,000 

John Horseford 6,000 

John Gordon 6,000 

.Sir G. Martindcll 6,000 

Charles Stuart 6,000 

St. George Ashe 6,000 

Lieutenant -Colonel, 

P. Littlejohn 1,000 

Major, 

W. Dick 3,000 

Colonel, 

John Williams 3,000 

Majors, 

E. Roughsedge 2,500 

John Rose 2,500 

Captains, 

P. Hay 2,500 

R. B. Latter 2,500 

J. Swinton. 2,300 

Major, 

S. S. Hay 2,000 

VOLUNTEERS. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 

James Dewar 1,645 7 2 

Captain, 

William Colt 2,200 

Major. 

Hugh Griffiths 2,200 

Captain. 

Charles Poole 2,200 

Majors. 

t). H. Dalton 2,200 

L. O’Brien 638 14 6 


Total, Sicca Rupees ..116,384 6 2 


JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. E. Lee Waruer, Register of the 
Zillah Court at Dacca Jelalpore. 

Mr. H. M. Pigou, Register of the Zillali 
Court, at Bakkergungie. 

Mr. W.' Smith, Assistant to the Magis- 
trate of the City Court at Patna. 
territorial di^autment. 

Mr. R., Mitford, Collector of Dacca. 

J. W, Laing, ditto Shahabad. 

H, Newnham, Secretary to the Board 
of Commissioners. 

M. Moore, Sub-Secretary and Ac- 
countant to ditto. 
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A. Campbell, Collector of Midiiapore. 
W. H. Oakes, Assistant to the Civil 
Auditor and Accountant to the Board of 
"Revenue. 

(X T. Glass, Assistant to the Account- 
ant to the Military Department. 

Mr. D. Scott, Juu. Commissioner in 
the Snndei bunds. 

** ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

July, 1816. 

Bernard Reilly, Esq. — Administrator, 
D, Heming, Ksq. Registrar. 

Captain Allau Graham.-^Executor, J. 
Paliher, Esq. 

Mr. James Mu-sgrove,— Executor, Mr. 
William Wallin. 

Robert Law.son, Esq. — Executor, G. 
Cruttenden, Esq. 

Lieut. Gen. William Palmer. — Execu- 
tor, John Palmer, Esq. 

Mr. Lewis Vass. — Executor, Mr. Alex- 
ander B’Moyiah. 

Mr. William Webster. — Administrator, 
O. Heming, Esq. 

Captain William Home.— Executor, 
Eneas Mackintosh, Es(l. 

Captain Robert Fry. — Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. 

James Lloyd Lucan.— Executor, James 
Lloyd Lucan. 

Serjetnt Edmund Kennedy. — Adminis- 
trator, D. Heming, E.sq. 

William Kirk Lyons, Esq.— Admini- 
strator, D. Heming, Esq, 

RAT«s OF exchange. — July, 1816. 

To Madras 335 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star 
Pagodas. 

Bombay 100 Sa. Rs. for 109 Bombay 
Rupees. 

England 2s. 8d. and at six months’ 
sight. 

Dollars in quantity, at 204 Rs. 12 As. 
per 100. 

A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar is 
at 10 Rupees 4 Annas. 

Current Falue of Government Securities. 
Buy. Sell. 

JRs. /4s. Rs. Js. 

4 4 July 1. New Sixper Cts.Dis. 4 10 
4 4 Do. 10. New Six per. Cts.Dis. 4 8 
4 4 Do. 30. New Six per. Cts. Dis. 4 10 


PRICE CURRENT. 

Imports. Rs.As. 

Vcmiillioi, per chest, 148 0 

QalAsilver, per seer, 3 14 

Cainphor, per mauud, 65 0 

Pepper,'-; per do. .. 15 8 

Tin, new, perdo. .. 29 0 

Ditto, old, p^rdo. .. 30 4 

Beetlcnut, Malacca, perdo. 3 3 

Ditto, Pedier, ^ perdo. .. 4 8 

Cbffer, Bonrbon,. ... per do. . . 11 8 

Ditto Mocha, iter do. . , 30i 0 




Rs.a*- 

Tutenague, 

per do. ' . . 

35 

0 

Malay Dammer, . . . , 

per do. . . 

. 4 

8 

Half Boiled 

per do. . . 

4 

0 

Raw Damner, 

perdo. .. 

2 

8 

Rattans, Malacca, . . 

per hundred, 0 

13 

Iron, Swedish flat, .. 

per fy. md. 

5 

-8 

Ditto, square, 

per do. . . 

5 12 

Ditto English flat, . , 

per do. . . 

4 

8 

Ditto Bar, 

per do. . . 

5 

0 

Allum, 

per do. . , 

4 12 

Brimstone, 

per do. . . 

9 

8 

Cloves, 

per seer,. . 

3 

6 

Cardamum, best, .. 

per do. . . 

4 

0 

Mace, 

perdo. ,, 

14 

0 

Nutmeg, 

per do. . . 

10 

0 

Coir Maldava, (best,) per do. .. 

11 

0 

Ditto Ceylon, fine, . 

per do. . . 

7 

0 

Ditto ditto coarse, . 

per do. ... 

4 

0 

Ditto Nagore Devia 

, per do. . . 

10 

0 

Satin, Flowered, . 

per piece. 

31 

0 

Ditto, Plain 

per do. . . 

36 

0 

Ditto, Single, 

per do. . . 

14 

0 

Velvet, 

per do. . . 

58 

0 

Gauze Curtain, . . . 

per do. . . 

13 

0 

Nankeen, large, . . . 

per corge. 

42 

8 

Copper, 22 to 24 oz 

per fy. md. 

51 

(1 

Ditto, 16 to 25 oz. . 

per do. . . 

51 

0 

White Lead, 

per do. . . 

18.' 

0 

Tea, Hyson Green,.. 

per box,.. 

100 

0 

Sugar candy, (China), per tub, 

19 

0 

Ktusins, 

per mauud, 

35 

0 


E.vporls. 


PatcheryRlce3an8tul,per maund, 

2 

2 

Ditto Pafnn, Salla, . , 

, per do. . . 

2 

() 

Moogy Rice, 1st sort 

, per do. . . 

1 

4 

Ballaum, Ist soit, . 

per do. . . 

1 

4 

Ditto, luichatta, .. . 

per do. . . 

1 

1 

Ghee, 1 St sort, ... 

per do. . . 

24 

0 

Ditto, 2d sort, . . . 

per do. , , 

23 

0 

Gram, Fatua, 

per do. . . 

1 

4 

Wheat, Dooda, ... 

per do. . , 

1 

5 

Ditto, Gungajally, . 

per do. . . 

1 

4 

Ditto, Jamally, ... 

, per do. . . 

1 

2 

Turmerick, 

. per do. . . 

3 

0 

SugarBeiiares, 1st sort perdo. .. 

10 

8 

Ditto ditto, 2d ditto. 

, per do. . . 

9 

•8 

Ditto ditto, 3d ditto, per do. . . 

8 

8 

Raw Silk, 1st sort, . 

per seer, 

8 

8 

Ditto, 2d ditto, . . . 

, per do. . . 

1 

8 

Ditto, 3d ditto, . . . 

per do. . . 

7 

0 

Ditto Radnagore, . 

per do. . . 

8 

0 

Gunnies, 

per hundred, 

6 

4 

Gunny Bags, 

perdo. .. 

6 

6 

Opium, Benares, . 

per chest, 9100 

0 

Ditto, Patna, 

per do. 2200 

0 

Patchack, 

per maund, 

8 

0 

Cotton,Jalone screwed per do. . . 

14 

0 

Ditto, Bhomorghur, 

per do. . , 

13 

8 

Ditto, Cutchowra, . . 

perde. ,. 

13 

0 

Red Wood,, 

perdo. .. 

2^ 

0 

Black Wood, 

per do. . . 

2* 

8 

Dry Ginger, 

per do. . . 

5* 

8 

Long Pepper, 

perdo. .. 

28 

0 

Cummin See4 

perdo. .. 

5 

8 

Sheet Lead 

perdo. .. 

13 

0 

Stick Lac, 

perdo, 

H) 

0 
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CALCUTTA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Jrrixttlt, 

A*g. 4.— Brig Howley Laxemry, Dcanieu, from 
Calkutf Muy 7 — 6. Yaclit Phomix, Ljem, J. 
CridWIei from Madnu, July so.— clo. Charluite, 
from Port Louis, Juneftd — do. 7. H. C. 
ship Warren Hatlings, Larkins, from Madras, 
July 31.— do. H. M, Ship Ipliigenla. Keynutds. 
from Madras, Aug. 1.— August 1, shin Bombay 
Merchant, J. Grant, fiom the Isle of France the 
OOlh July, and Madras the 14th Aug.— ‘Passenger ; 

Grierson Lsn. of the Koyal Navy.— Ship Man- 
darine, W. Deller, from Batavia yeth July.- Amc. 
rican ship Hamilton, J. Greenougli, from Puru- 
mouth, tAmenca,) the 98th April.— Ship Maun- 
iius, J. Greig, put back fiom sea. 

JDeparturet, 

Aug. 4.— Regent, Barwick, for England.— Do. 6, 
Caroline, Street, for China.— Helen, Crawford, 
for do.— Do. 7; Barosia, Hawkey, to complete her 
fodingfor China.— Aug. 91, Brig Dolphin. J. Ro- 

P rs, for the Isle of France — 94. do. Bonatclle, 
Jumean, for Bombay.— ^3. H. M. ship Iphige- 
jiia, J. Reynolds, for Madras,— 97. Brig Jupiter, 
1. Pergusson, for Port Jackson. 


CALCUTTA BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Births, 

Ju^ 4.^ The lady of Robert Campbell, Esq. of a 

May J9. Mrs. Saunders, wife of Mr. Saunders, 
merchant, of a son. 

Juneai, At Cuttack, Mrs. Sophia Slater, of a son. 
30. At Bouglah, near Furredpore, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, of a son. 

S7. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. Pateison, of 
a daughter. 

Lately, at Oinapore, Mrs. W. Claxton, of twins, 
girls. 

June 20. The lady of John Angus, Esq. of a 
(laughter. ^ 

24. Mrs. Samuel Sweeting, of a daughter. 

Lawly, at Kurnaul, the lady of Capt. Charles 

Wm. Hamilton, 7th regt. of a daughter. 

12. At Kurnaul, the lady of the late Lieut. Sand- 
ford, 2d bat, 19th regt. of a daughter. 

July 10. Mis. Drsbruslais, of a daughter. 

14. Mrs. Samuel Jones, of a son. 

4. Mrs. Stacey, wife of Mr. Wm. Stacey, As- 
sistant III the Military Department, of a son. 

The lady of C.ipt. Peter Tuiiibull, of a daughter. 

14. The lady of the Rev. A. W. Taylor, of a 
daughter. ^ » • « 

4. At Allahabad, the lady of Lieut.-Col, Fe- 
therstoiu-, of a daughter. 

25, The lady of Capt. Gilbert, of a son. 

25. At Dum Dum, the lady ol Jas. Robertson, 
^^urg. m the Bengal Establishment, of a 
daughtei, 

Msy 28. At Amnwah. the lady of Mmor Green. 

n. M, 24tli foot, ol a daugliUr, 

July 23 A Cliaiidunagore, Mrs. Capt. B, T. 
Malie, ol a daughter. 

The lad) ol James Atkinson, Esq. of a son. 

21. At the house of J D. Verner, Esq. the lady 
or J. c .veniri. Esq. of a daiighier. 

Mrs. J R. Douslass, of a son. 

At Rungyorc, the lady of Norman Maclcod, 
ol a d ghier. 

5. AtChttuar. the lady of Capt. John Swinlon, 
or a daiiglnci. 

Juw 10. At ('awnpore, the lady of Lieut. W. 
ward, 3th Native Cavalry, of a daughter. 

* Marnuges. 

J***^”* Carter, Esq. oftlie B. 
o Campbell, eldest daugh- 

Behar^^”*^" Campbell, Esq. Opium Agent in 

'^***L^' wi!* cathedral of 8t. John, by the 

■^(iaiic Joum^So- IS. 


June 26. At the cathedral, by the Rey. Mr. Par- 
sons, Mr. Rd. Stout, mariner, to Miss Clarissa 
Manuel. 

29> Mr. Charles Cornelius, junior, to Miss Cor- 
delia Matilda Leckre. 

July i. At Seiampore, by the Rev H, Shepherd. 

Captain A. T. Mcredyth, 10 Mrs. Ein-'rson, 

5. Bv the Rev. H. Shepherd, Litut. Womm, of 
H. M. fifltli regt. to Miss Harriet .SennenT 
July 9. Mr. T. Fraser to Mrs. Harhetl Greene. 

3. At the cathedral, Calcutta, bv the Brtr. IV^r, 
Parson, Mr. John Harrison, of the Pilot Ser- 
vice, to Miss Agnes Tibbetts. 

29. At Baugulpoie, Lieut. Peter Young, Ath. 
the 3(1 bat. 12th regt. Nat. Inf. to Maria, eldest 
daught<r i>f [.lent. -Col. Littlejohn. 

29. Lieut. iTie Campbell, Adj, 6f the Hill Ran- 

E rs. to Elixa, second daughter of Lteut.^Cgl. 
itlejohn. 

At Agra, hy the Rev. Mr. Evans, Mr. J. C. Mur- 
phy, Riding-Master, 1st Cavalry, to Miss Anne 
Guuldiiig. 

July 19. At St. John’s cathedral, by the Rev, H. 
Shepherd, Ringslcd Plantagenei Field, Esq. Capt. 
on the Bengal Military Efitabllshmcnt, eldest 
son of the late T. Field, Esq.Gov. of Suhdown 
Fort, Islt of Wight, and of thecouotyof Meath, 
to Mrs. AnnSmilic, near relation ofiyiaj.-Gen. 
Sir D. Ochterlony, K. G. B, and sister-in-law 
of Lieut. .Col, Nelly of this establishment. 

June 12. At Agra, Serj.-Mg). Mark Buckley, of 
the7ih N. Cavalry, to Mrs. Sydmore, 

Ju^ 1«. At St. John’s Cathedral, Joliu William 
Teinpler, Esq. of the H. C. Civil Service. 2d s.)n 
of George Tcmpicr, Esq. Banker, Pall-Mull, to 
Charlotte, daugliterof James Wiiitle, Esq. First 
Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit for tlic Division of Calcutta. 

20. At the liouse of Robert Leslie, Esq, by the 
Rev. Mr. Bryce, William Scoit, Esq. Attorney 
at Law, to Chariot I e, eldest daugliter of the 
late Matthew Leslie, Esq, 

By the Rev. H. Shepherd, William Graham, Esq. 

to Miss Charlotte Knipe. 

11. At Cawnpoie, by the Rev. M‘. Vinitent, Alex. 
Orr, Jun. Esq, to Miss Jeannette Fortier, 2d 
dauglitcr of the late J. II. Fonier, Esq, 

4. At I he same place, by the Rev. Mr. Vincent, 
Ensicn John Shipp, ol tlie 87lh regt. to Miss 
Ann Hnmphreys. 

June 22. At Madura, hy the Rev. Mr. Vaughatk 
Sen, Chaplain, Mr. R, A. Ashton, to MissRicli- 
ardsnn. 

Ang. 9. John Frederick Ellerion Esq. of the C. 
C. S. to Miss Muiiat Keith, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Sir George Mouat Keith, Bart. R. w. 

May 14. At Macao, Bartholomew Barretto,Esq- 
of that place, of tlie firm of Antonio Lourencu, 
Buretto and Co. to Miss A. Frances Gonsalves 
Pereira, of Macao. 


Deaths, 

June 20. Mrs. John Valentc, aged ig years. 

July 12. Robert Lawson, Esq. 

3- Air . Lewis Smith, aged 30 years and t months. 

4, Mr. Anthony Joao D’Souza, sexton of the old 
Portiignezc Chinch, aged 54 years. 

June28. AtBcrhampcre, Lrances, the only daugh- 
ter of liie laie Mr. F, Calancy, conuHCtor of 
Ordnance. 

July'l. At Moorshedabail, after a few days ill. 
ness, in the 17th year of her age, Miss Henri- 
etta Brooke, daughter of Tlios. Bronl^ of 
that place. ^ 

Brooke, daughter of 
Thos, Brouke, Eiq. Senior Judge at that place. 

May 29. At Cliittledroog, Lieut. W. J. Now. 
land. 2d bat. ]6th regt. N. I. 

12. James Scott, Esq. of the firm of James ^cutt 
and Co. 

12. Capt. Wm. Webster, of the country service. 

July 9. On board her pinnace, off Shah-JAan. 
pore, on her way to t alcutta, for tb« benefit of 
her health, Mrs. William Gee, of Aittd) Hnrh. 

3. At Patna, on his way to Calcutta, Up. Joseph 
Davidson Pennington, agtdttiyean. ^ 

Aug. 17- At Ciiandpaul Ghaut, George Tvler. 
junior, Esq. aged 30 years. * 


VoL. III. 


2 R 
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MADRAS. 

On Tuesday, the 20th August, about 
eleven o’clock, his liighness the Navvab 
Delawer Jung Bahadar (who resides at 
Chitpore), accompanied by his eldest son 
the Nawab Soalut Jung, and his grand- 
son, the late Nawab 5lo.shir Jung’s son, 
with a grand retinue, proceeded from his 
house to pay a visit of ceremony and res- 
* pect to his excellency the right honorable 
the Earl of Moira, at the government 
house. When his highness’a carriage 
entered tne north area of the government 
house, he was saluted by the guard, and 
immediately after Mr. Molony, acting 
Persian secretary to government, and 
three aides-de-camp, descende<l the grand 
Staircase and proceeded to receive the 
Nawab and bis children, and conveyed 
them to the presence of the right hon. 
the governor-general, who advanced from 
his scat some paces to meet and embrace 
each of them in liis turn, after which 
ceremony his lordship directed them to 
be seated near him. His lordship ex- 
pressed li]m<^clf in terms suitable to the 
occasion, which appeared to be highly 
gratifying to his resjicctable visitors. Some 
time after the Nawab and his childieii 
had taken tlicir seats, his lordship deco- 
rated the Nawab with a rich turban, 
jewels, and a necklace, ornamented with 
diamonds, pearls, &c, and ordered the 
intended khilaiit to be laid befoie his 
highness. His lordship also presented 
him with a fine male elephant, sword, 
target, and a superb nalkce, such as 
eastern noblemen lide in. When his 
highness the Nawab had received tliese 
marks of the governor-general’s favour 
and esteem, he appeared highly gratified ; 
a similar teremony was observed on con- 
ferring a rich tuibaii, jewels, and neck- 
lace, ornainenicd with diamonds and 
pearls, on the Nawab Soulut Jung, who 
was also piescntcd with a khilaut. His 
highness’s grandson received a pearl tassel 
with gold hook to his turband ; after hav- 
ing been honoured by these flattering 
narks of the governor-general’s favour, 
his highness signified a desire to return 
with bis children, which being granted, 
his lordship gave Ottiir and Paun tu the 
Nawab ana his children. On taking leave 
of the right honorable the governor- 
general, Ills highness was handed to the 
superb nalkce by Mr. Molony, and several 
aides-de-camp, and immediately returned, 
with his retinue, to his house at Chitpore. 

Stfpi 10.— On Wednesday last, his 
excellenc) the commatider-in-chief paid a 
visit of congratulation to bis highness the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, at Cbepauk Palace, 
and was received with the accustomed 
honours. His highness returned the visit 
at the Ameer Baug on the following day* 
Jhp usual salotes were fired. 


Major-General Pates has presented to 
the tiou. Company an elegant and com- 
niodiou.s chapel at Masulipatam, built at 
his sole expence. We have much plea- 
sure in recording this act of munificence 
on the part of an individual, which w’ill 
hand down his name with honor to a 
grateful posterity. The cost of the build- 
ing amounted to 40,000 pagodas. 

Jlead Quarters : Choultry Plain. 

27th Aug. 1816. 

G. 0. By the Corumander-in^Cfiir/.-^ 
The Coinmander-in-Chief adverting to a 
mistaken idea w'hicli appears to exist, 
that Field Officers bolding Staff Appoint- 
ments, are entitled to the distinction of 
two Ep.mlettes with their Staff Uniforms, 
without reference to the paiticular regu- 
lations for uniforms of this sort, is pleas- 
ed to publish for general information, the 
uniforms established for Staff Officers, 
are intended to mark the situation they 
hold on the Staff, and not the rank which 
they may have in tlic Army, and it is 
therefore to be understood, that no devia- 
tions from the ruieslaid down, can be ad- 
mitted, whatever the rank of an Officer 
may be. 

Ausf. (>, 1816.— A very considerable 
quantity of rain lias fallen during the last 
week, which has had the most beneficial 
effect. The weather has become delight- 
fully cool aiid pleasant, and the thermo- 
meter at times has been as low as seveii- 
ty-nipe, 

Jt/adros College y Aug. 1816.— Messrs, 
Bushby, Mason, Cameron, Montgomerie, 
Ogilvie, Adamson, and Dro/, have been 
peiinitted to leave the institution, for the 
purpose of being employed in the public 
service. 

From the Government GazettSy 
Sept. 5. 1816. 

CIVIL APPOINTMINTS. 

Mr. John Vaughan, Register of the 
Zillah Court at Guutoar. 

Mr. J. Dalzcll, Register of the Zillah 
Court at Bellary. 

MILITARY PROMOTION. 

Sept. 12. — I'he Governor in Council is 
pleased to appoint Major-General Thomas 
Browne, to command the Forces in the 
Ceded Districts. 

FURLOUGHS TO EUROPE. 

Sept. 12.— Lieutenant W^ Hude, of the 
25th Regiment Native Inwntiy, is per- 
mitted to proceed to Europe on furlough, 
for three years. 

Lieutenant C. H. Gibb, of the 
Regiment Native Infantry, is permitted ta 
proceed to Europe, on sick certificate 
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MADRAS SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

ArritaU. 

July.— Dutch uliip Twee Vricnden, P. J. Pieter*, 
from Indramayo lOth July— cargo, cod', e.— Same 
dliy, Ship Venus, R. Hood, from Mauritius lOth 
May, and Sourabaya 8th July.— l3.-^Ship Jami- 
ma, R. Brown, Irom London Hih Feb. and Fal- 
mouth 84d March.— 14.— Hng Susanna Barbera, 
E, S. Badendyk, from Taaai lOih July ; cargo, 
rice— passengers, Messrs. P. M Bossoliel and 
Arons.— Same day. Brig Maria, R. Devos, from 
Samtrang lllh July.— 16.— Brig Margaret, Ab- 
dul Laut, from Bantam 71I1 July.— .Same day, — 
Eng Johanna Maria. W. Van Leuwen, from do 
do.— Do.— Schooner Louisa, Saiai, lr<»m liidra. 
mayo 13th July.- Do. Dutch ship Aurora C. 
Brandliglit, from Amsterdam QGili Nov. — Aiip. I. 
H. C. Ship Wexford, Capt. Charles Barnard, from 
London 2btli Feb.— 4lh. Americ.in .Ship Fawn, of 
Boston, fiom Bombay the 31st July andTnnto- 
iiulee the 2d inst —Passenger, Mr. Kel'y, of the 
country service. — Sept. aih. Schooner William. 
Capt. Chick, from Cnringa e3»l Aug. — do. Brig 
Cyclops, Capt. Z. De Egville, from CaUmta 1st 
Mayand Viz.igapatam 13th Aug — yth Ship Hero, 
€apl. Steidienson, from London 4th May and 
Madeira 3d June.— mh. H. M. Siiip Iphigcnia, 
Capt. J. Reynolds, fiom Saugor Roads 26th Aug. 
— ISih. Ship George, Captain >0. M. Arle from 
London «3d April. 

Depart urn. 

July 13.— H. C. C. Thetis, Capt. L. A. Rey- 
nolds, fiom Bombay.— 14. Ship Harriet, S. Moore, 
fur Indramayo, caigo coffee.- Chinese Jnnk Tek- 
ghin lo Goko, for Amoy.— 16. Ship Albiina, R. 
Wetlierall, for London, cargo, coffee —Same day. 
Ship Broilicrs, R. Stamp, for Lond.m— passen- 
gers, Ensign V. H. Manes, H M, 7rtih regt and 
Mr. T. Hughes, Assistant Siugcon H, M. 78th 
regiment.— Do. H. M. ship VoUge, Capt. J. Dru- 
rv, on a cruize,— H. C. C. Nautilus, Lieut. G. 
Hepburn, for Amboyna.— Do. Fortuguese Bug 
Emily, J. France, for Matao— passeugera, Me.ssrs. 

F. A. Lodi, and N. Grenovius.— 18. Aineiica ship 
Oplielia, S. Hill, for Canton.— Same day. Ameri- 
can ship Alexander Mansfield, B. Church, for 
New York — cargo sugar, &c,— Same day. Ship 
Venus, R Boon, for Rangoon.— Do. Brig Chi is- 
tina Charlotte, D. Valentya, for Cheribon. — Do. 
Sriiooncr Dheiken, J. J. Overton, foi I’accalon- 
gan.— 19. Arncncaii ship Juno, S, Willi.iin, for 
Post. m.— July 88th. Brig Madras Packet, ('iptain 
Hfiulbar, for Bengal.— 29tli. Bng Anna Catharina, 
Capt. Ptter Bai’bet, foi Trincomalcc.— do. ship 
Clara, Capt. W, Gibson, for Sumatra.- do. Bug 
shannon, Capt R. Adams, for Trjnc<imalce. — do, 

H. C. Packet Plioenix, Lieut J. Criddle, for Ben- 
gal —do. Ship Charlotte, Captain G James, for 
Bengal.— 3Ut. H. C. ship Regent, Capt. T. Hiplev, 
fur China.— do, H. C. ship Fort William, (’apt. 

J. Innis, for China. — do. H. C. .ship Warren 
Hoitiiigs, Capt. T. Lai kins, foi Ueng.il. — Aug. i. 

H M, ship Iphigenia, on a Lruize.— >ept. 4. Cui- 

ttr Gertruyda, Capt. E. Davioi, lor Colombo 

Do, Ship Reliance, Capt. M. Pike, for Triiicoina- 
lee— Do. H. M, Ship Magicieunr, (’apt. J. B- Pur- 

for Trincomalee. — H. M. ship Conway, Capt. 
iancock, for Trincomalee. — Sept, loili.— Ship 
Aberdeen, Captain Joseph Fenwitk, for Masuli- 
Patam and Bengal — I3th, Ship Prince of Orange, 
C^tam Thomas Silk, for Bengal. 

The Free Tradei 5 Thalia, Mary, Fanny, Prince 
Regent and Indus started from Calcutta on ihelr 
homeward voyage on the 28th August. 

The fleet or Hon. Company’s ships which left 
these Roads on the 87lli ult., had arrived at the 
new anchorage, but were upabic to pr.iceed fui- 
ther up the n ver, m consequence of the prevalence 
®f northerly winds. 

Sept, 17.— The whole of the Indiamen of the 
»ea|ion, destined for Madras, are now arrived. 

*l>« H. C. ship Warren Hastings continued 
to Bengal on Wednesday last. 

The Regent and Fort William sailed in prose- 
their foyage to Penang and China, 

I he Elphiiistotie is expected to sail for the same 
‘*®*t|o®tion about Sunday next, and the Wexford 
*ill follow about the end of the ensuing week. 

•'wnntnder of the Indiamen are expected to 
»*n for Bengal m the course of tlie week, 
r ‘hip Iphigenia, Captain Reynolds, sailed 
ifc “***8*I on Thorsday mumiiig. She conveys 
the treasure, whicTi is very «oittluenibte, brought 
out entheMagicienne. * 


^ from Trlncoma- 

Ice, for England, on the 26th ult. 

The H. C. ship Ijsrkins, Capuin Dumbleton. 
was expected to tail before Sunday, The PrivatJ 
ship Giant, about the same time. 

On Wednesday H. M. ship Iphigenia, Captain 
Reynolds, from Calcutta, anchored in the roads ’ 
She again sailed last night for Tiincomalec. * 
We hear that H, M. sliip Icar.is, Capt, Devon, 
1* likely to call at this port on her way down 
the bay. 

On Thursday, the long expected free trader 
George, Captain Arle, anchored in the Roads. 
She sailed from England on the83d of April, She 
brought a small Ship Letter Packet, conlainiiir 
about fifty-four le ten fiu- this Presidency, 'I’he 
hjUovving IS a list of her Passengers Lieut, and 
Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Bellingham, Dr. and Miss Jor- 
dan, Mr. Hay and Mr. s>troinhoin. 

The Fiedcrica Maria and Alexander are still due. 

MADRAS DIRlIiS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Birtht, 

At Royaporam, the relict of the late Capt. Edward 
Malton, of the I3th legt, of N. I. of a daughter. 
At St. Thorns, the lady of Henry Warner Ken- 
smgton. Esq. H. C. Civil Service, of a son. 

At the house of Major Showers, St. ThomasU 
Mount, the lady of Charles Roberts. Eio. of a 
daughter. ^ 

At St. Thom^. the lady of Lieut. W. O’Reilly, of 
a daughter. 


Marriages. 

George Sinclair, Esq. eldest son of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir John biuclair, Bart, to Caniilla. second 
daughter of Sir Wm. Manners, Ban. nephew 
of the Earl of Dyrart. 

14th Sept. By the Rev. Mr. Morgan D.ivls, John 
Stenheni>on, Esq. H. M. 22d real. Light Drag, 
to Miss Jane Maggs 

7th. By the Rev. Mr. Welherherd, Serjeant 
George Wray, of H. M, 84th regt, to Miss Ca. 
roliiie Hall, daughter of tlie late Seijeant Hall, 
ot Fort St. (Jeorge, 

4lh. At Kuinool, by Lieut, -Col. Thompson, Sa- 
mnel Hopkinson, Corporal m a detachment of 
the 1st bat. Aidlltry, to Mrs. Anna Dixon. 

Decths. 

July 30. At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut, end 
Adj Lethbridge j aged 20 veats and 9 months. 
Sept. 7. At Pondiclieirv, Mrs. De Bergeon, the 
lady of Capt. N. J. De Beigeon, late of H. M, 
Meuron regt. 

91I1 At Cannanore, the lady of Major Blair ot 
the Artillery. 

Ang. 30. At iitringapaiam, the lady of Major A. 
Jones of the M. N. V. B. 

CHINA. 

The coniniercial advices received from 
Macao, (at iMadrag, Aug. 21) by the Good 
Success, give a tolerable favourable report 
of the China markets. Opium had sonx?- 
what advanced in price ; and is quoted at 
from one thousand four hundred and 
twenty to one thousand four hundred anil 
thirty dollars. The accounts, by Um 
Juliana, which left Macao fourteen days 
before the Good Success, only gave it 
from one thousand three hundred and 
eiglity to one thousand four hundred and 
twenty dollars. A small quantity of Tur- 
key opium had been brought to market, 
which realized from eight hundred and 
fifty to nine hundred dollars per pecul. 
Cotton had fallen from four to six mace 
since last accounts, and is set down at 
one thousand three hundred and twelve. 
Tutenague, fifteen tales per- pecul, and 
scarce. Sycee at a discount of five per 
cent. The Company it was believixl would 
not open their treasufy at a higher ex- 
change than forty-two or forty-three. 
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MAURITIUS. 

Oti the 10th Sept, the two brothers of 
Hadauif kiog of Ova, accompanied by two 
of his ministers and several representa- 
tives of the principal nations of the coast 
of Madagascar, weie landed from His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Tyne, Captain Curran, who 
conveyed them to this island, llis Ex- 
ceUency the Governor received them un- 
der a salate from the batteries, and with 
all due honours, at the government house 
as a mark of the high sense he entertain- 
ed of the confidence with which Kadatn, 
the most powerful prince of Madagascar, 
had consigned the heir apparent of his 
kingdom and his brother to the protec- 
tion of the British Government for their 
education : these young princes, Marouta- 
fi(pie and Rhaovi, are of the age of ten 
and eleven years, and from their Intel li- 
geuce appear capable of acquiring every 
requisite principle of morals and religion, 
as well as a knowledge of those arts and 
gcicnces which must essentially contri- 
bute to the happiness of the people whom 
the eldest is destined to govern. 

An event of this nature has c\er been 
considered as most desirable by those per- 
sons who are best acquainted with the 
interests of this colony— as contributing 
essentially to the safety of the different 
merchants and European inhabitants set- 
tled in Madagascar,— and as assuring that 
friendly communication, on which so 
much depends for the provisioning of 
these colonies. 

It may also be considered as one of the 
primary steps for the advance in ci\iliza- 
tlon of that vast and fertile island, by the 
introduction of European arts and indus- 
try under such powerful pioiectiou tiicrc. 
^Mauritius Gazette. 

We have much satisfaction in slating 
to the colony, the return of Captain 
Lesage, who arrived on the 16’tli Sepr. 
after having suCceS'fdlly accomplished 
the object of his mission to the north 
of Madagascar. The murderers of the 
government agent and his assistants at 
Lucquez fled from that part, immediately 
after having committed the crime, and 
have in vain sought an asylum with the 
neighbouring princes. — Chichipi, the most 
active author of the assassination, has 
been apprehended, tried by the laws of 
li is country and his countrymen, and al- 
though nearly related to some of the sur- 
rounding chiefs has suffered death, and 
been gibbetted on the spot where he com- 
mitted the murder. His two accomplices, 
Semireci and Csesar are still fugitives— the 
whole of the country is in pursuit of them, 
and pledge to do equal justice on them 
when apprehended. 

The station of Lucquez has been resum- 
ed by the agent, who is now in firm alli- 
ance with all the native princes.— His in- 
fluence lia^ been ao great as to prevent 
ibti naval annual attack upon Anjuan and 


the Comoro’s, to obtain a pledge for th» 
definitive relinquishment of that predato- 
ry warfare. The territory surrounding 
Lucquez, and numerous herds of the fin- 
est cattle, have been guaranteed to the 
agent by all the Princes of the North— the 
first ill right of the ancient purchase, tlie 
latter, agreeably to their customs, as an 
atonement for the crime which was com- 
mitted ihGve.—Mauritina Gazette. 

We have with the deepest concern to 
intimate the occurrence of a most deplo- 
rable conflagration at Port Louis, on the 
25th and 2Gtli of September last. We 
have not been able to discover in the 
Mauritius Gazette any account of its 
origin, its progress, or extent ; but from 
the proclamation of His Excellency R. T. 
Farquhar, Esq. the Governor and Com- 
inander in Chief, it would appear to have 
taken a most melancholy range, and to 
have happened at the most critical and in- 
convenient season. Shelters in cabins 
and boats, with old clothes, were adver- 
tised for the sufferers tlie next day. We 
make an extract from the proclamation of 
the 1st of October. 

^ Whereas the late extensive conflagra- 
tion reducovl to a.slie.s the chief part of this 
city — that part inhabited by the most 
crowded population, containing the great- 
est part of the commercial property and 
riclie«, and especially the mass of provi- 
sions and nieichandlze destined for the 
coii-sumptlon of the inhabitants, together 
with the warehouses, stores, yards, and 
shops, in which those articles were daily 
sohl, wlioles.ile and retail, thereby cutting 
off, at the source, wliatever gives suppoit 
and activity to the existence and to the 
interior and cxleiior commerce of this 
i.shind. 

“ And whereas, in consequence, a great 
number of families hitherto in affluence 
and in independent ciicumstances, the 
rc.sult of their industry and economy du- 
ring a long residence in this colony, are 
thus reduced to extieme indigence, and 
left without a home. 

*‘Aiid whereas in this|island, which is ex- 
clusively commercial, and where the pro- 
perties and intere.st8 of all individuals are 
necessarily interwoven, it is indispensable 
to take the most expeditious and effica- 
cious means to prevent the total ruin of 
public credit, both at home and abroad, 
general bankruptcy, and all its concomi- 
tant miseries, 

“And whereas the distance at which tlris 
island is situated from the mother coun- 
try and the surrounding governments, 
throws every hope of resource to an in- 
definite distance, and obliges us iu this 
moment of urgent necessity to depend 
solely on oiu’selves : — Considering the ex- 
perience of former calamitous junctures in 
thwe islands, the near approach of the 
liurr icaue season, the unfavourable inou*; 
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8000 already set in, and almost the w][iole 
crop of Madagascar warehoused in this 
i>laud being destroyed by the flames. 

** And whereas the total failure of the 
public revenue of this colony, both from 
tlie destruction of the great source of in- 
ternal taxation, and the restrictions of 
roiumerce, would throw the whole ex- 
pense of the adminstration upon the 
mother country, 

<‘And whereas it appears that the greatest 
part of those evils may be averted, or as- 
suaged, by adopting such extraordinary 
measures as the extraordinary and imperi- 
ous nature of the conjuncture indispensa- 
bly requires — by acceding to the universal 
and anxious desire of the inhabitants, to 
remove, until the pleasuie of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent shall be 
known, every possible restiiction upon 
tlieir industry ; the lest riot ions of the 
18tb May, upon this island, are suspended 
for the present.” 

Proclamation of the 26th September 
(the morning after tlie tire) ordains, that 
all judiciary and extrajudiciary proceed- 
ings should he suspended, e»en those of 
promoting influence. 

Proclamation of 28th September decrees 
that, “ From the 1st of October next to 
tlic 31st December following, no prosecu- 
tion hliall take place, nor any sentence or 
judgment be pronounced for the payment 
ot any note of hand, negoriable bill, bond, 
01 any act of engagement whatsoever 
wlilcli may be already expired, or may 
expire hereafter; and no judical formali- 
tits, protests, or other measures taken by 
cieditois or bearers of such notes of band, 
negoeiable bills, or other acts, shall be 
neecssary to preserve all (heir rights and 
privileges, both towards tliedrawei.s and 
those wlio are bound witli them, .and to- 
wards all debtors or bond, seeuiitios, aud 
endorsers. 

Proclamation of the 9tli October directs, 
that none of the persons educated at the 
Otlonial College, shall be remo\cd for 
want of pecuniary means of payment for 
their education. 

The proclamation of the 23d October 
appoints a Special Committee to ascertain 
amount of loss and damage. These gen- 
tlemen are, Major Barry, President, Cap- 
tain Dick, Theodore Hook, Esq. SirRobt. 
Barclay, Jiart. M. Virieux, Proc. Gen. M. 
Maure, Agent-de-Cliange, M. Saulnier, 
M. Amic, N^gt. M. Laurent Barbe, 
M. D’Unieuville, Secretaire dc la 

Commission. 

* —— 

We leam,^ by private intelligence from 
r ranee, some further particulars. It is 
stated, that 560 houses were burnt, and 
that the loss was estimated at thirty inil- 
iiuns offrauc^j. 


JAVA. 

We are happy to he enabled to publish 
the following otficial account of the de- 
feat of the Rajah of Boiii, on the 8tti 
July. 

Batavia^ July 3</. — The honourable 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the following dis- 
patch from Major Dalton, Resident and 
Commandant at Placassar, be published 
in ordei s. 

To Major Nixon^ Act. Dept- Adjt. -Gene- 
ral y Java. 

SiR—I have the honour to state to you, 
for the information of the commander of 
the forces, that we yesterday attacked and 
carried by assault the entrenched position 
of the enemy at the fort of the Ballangaii 
Pass. 

Our force for the attack consisted of 
Bengal artillery- men suillcient for a bri- 
gade of guns, — three hundred and forty of 
the hon. Company’s European regiment, 
and 4tli volunteer battalion — about fifty 
seamen ami marines from tlie cruizers oij 
this st.ition. 

On the 7lh, in the afternoon, we moved 
to our advancerl post, two miles distant 
from the enemy’s position ; this intrench* 
ment was very strong and planned with 
great skill, forming a chain of redoubts 
which described an area of a circle, with 
salient and runtering .mgles to an extend- 
ed line of about 600 paces, appuyed 011 
each flank by rocks, which are high, near- 
ly peipendiciilar, and containing camns 
which answered as [ilaces of 1 efuge against 
our flic; one of the caverns in a principal 
redoubt .served as a mag.izine, and a fort 
or casemate capable of containing aljoiit 
a tliousuid men. This redoubt, with the 
one on its right, formed tlie key of the 
position, being witliiu the distance of a 
few bunclreil yards of the point, when in 
going (Jnough the pass the defile is very 
narrow. 

For attack the troops were foi’rned into 
two columns, and a reserve commanded 
by Captain Wood and Lieut. Davison, of 
the Benpl European regiment; a detach- 
ment with a small howitzer, under the 
command of Capt. Rawlins, 4tli bat- 
talion, was .sent to the enemy’s left to en- 
deavour to turn bis position, and another 
party under Lieut. Watson, European re- 
giment, was sent to his right, to drive them 
from the straggling rocks, and at all events 
to push him into the range of fii-e from 
our battery, this consisted of two iron 18 
pounders, and two medium howitzers ; 
we had a 6 pounder disposable. The 
battery opened a little after six in the 
morning, and although exticmely well 
served, the positions appeared to be too 
extensive and well constnicted to receivie 
from our guns any quick and decided im- 
pression ; the enemy was supposed to be 
about two thousand strong, he had not any 
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large guns> but muskitry and swivels in 
abundance. 

The attack on the enemy's lefl, after the 
most spirited and persevering exertion, 
was checked by obstacles which were not 
to be surmounted. 

'Hiat on his right bad obtained some 
partial success, and which I endea- 
voured with a reinforcement immediately 
to improve ; it was led on with prompti- 
tude and effect by Lieut. Ashe, assisted by 
Lieut. Goding. We now completely suc- 
ceeded in turning the position of the 
enemy, and obtaining the command of the 
pass from whence he withdrew his sup- 
plies ; but at the moment of this success 
the officers of the party were unfortunate 
ly wounded, the men were drawn off and 
screened from the fire of the redoubts, 
but at the same time enabled to keep a fire 
on them ; we got a six pounder up, which 
tired occasiouully j the battery continued 
to play, but the enemy still appeared reso- 
lute, nor did he waver till about four in 
the afternoon ; it was instantly perceived, 
the assault in the most intrepid manner 
followed, and tlie two principal redonbis 
were in a few seconds in our posses- 
sion. 

Tlie enemy’s chieftain, Datoo Clieeta, 
resisted to the last, and is reported to 
have been killed in the assault ; the royal 
flag of Boni was found by his side. 

After carrying the principal redoubts we 
experienced no further resi-stance ; the 
<*nemy fled in most diri'ctious, and in a 
close intricate country was immediately 
concealed from our view. The loss of the 
enemy was considerable. 

I have sincerity to lament that our loss 
in men is severe ; but when the milure of 
the attack is considered, and the obstinate 
defence made by the enemy, our loss in 
numbeis may be deemed perhaps mode- 
rate. 

I request to submit to the Commander 
of the forces the Jong and numerous ser- 
vices on this island of Lieut. Farrington, 
0 ^ the Bengal artillery. 

For the present achievement I am en- 
tirely indebted to the cordial assistance of 
the officers and men in the performance of 
my duty, and the determined bravery with 
which they completed its intent. 

Captain Katwell, and his first officer 
Lieut. Gry, with their usual zeal and ala- 
crity ably assisted on the occasion. 

To Captain Wood I am indebted for his 
advice ; and to Lieut. Bolstoii, Fort Adju- 
la/U, and to Lieut Brook Watson, Acting 
Field-Quarter Master, for their alacrity 
and intelligence during the action. 

Exclusively of the valuable services of 
Captain Rawlins in the field, 1 am under 
great obligation.s to him for the correct in- 
formation he obtained for me respecting 
the enemy. 


Wjth sentiments of the strongest feel- 
ing, I have also to report the very atten- 
tive and humane treatment towards the 
wounded of Mr, Assistant Surgeon Law- 
sou and Patterson : amongst the wounded 
there are only two or three bad cases ; 
the greatest number of the wounded offi! 
cers and men will in the course of a short 
time be sufficiently well to return to their 
duty. 

The enemy ought now to be convinced, 
liowever superior in numbers he may be, 
that neither in the open field nor within 
tfie strongest entrenchments he can with- 
stand the firmness and enterprise of Bri« 
lish troops. 

I have the honour to transmit to you 
enclosed a return of the killed and wound- 
ed of the detachment engaged on the 8th 
instant, 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

D. H. Dalton, Major, 
Commandant. 

Fort Rot terdam^ y, 1816. 

The return of killed and wounded at 
the attack on the enemy’s benting, on the 
8tli of June, 1816, states, eleven killed, 
and bixty-three wounded, of whom eight 
arc since dead. OjSficers wounded.’-* 
Lieutenant S. Watson, Adjutant European 
Regiment, slightly. Ideiitenant B. Ashe, 
European Regiment, severely. Lieutenant 
J. Goding, ditto ditto. 

August 1 had been fixed upon for the 
transfer of Java and its dependencies to 
tlie Dutch authorities. TIte honourable 
Company’s cruizer Nautilus, had conveyed 
itistruclions to Lieutenant Governor Fen* 
dall, which occasioned this immediate 
cession. Eight fret* traders, which were 
lying in Batavia roads, had been taken up 
to convey the civil and military authori- 
ties, together with the troops, to Bengal. 
Part of the European Regiment has al- 
ready reached Calcutta in the Mandarine. 

'I’he Dutch troops in Cortielis are re- 
ported to be very unhealthy. 

’I'he Moluccas, it is said, are to remain 
for some time in our possession, in con- 
sequence of the Dutch not having suffi- 
cient troops for their protection. 

Great damage had been done to th« 
spice plantations at Amboyna by a tre- 
mendous storm. 

We are sorry to find that the ship 
Creole, belong to Calcutta, had been lost 
on the island of Gilion. The captain and 
crew were saved. 

The honourable Corapahy’s ship Eu- 
ro|>e, it appears, got on shore in going 1“ 
Batavia, and was to proceed to Calcutta 
to be repaired. The Surrey was on the 
eve of sailing for Europe, 
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ST. HELENA. 

All officer of the Oronfes, recently arrived 
from St. Helena, has addressed a letter 
to the Editor of tlve Hampshire Tele- 
graph, from which the following is an 
extract : — 

The dispatches brought by this ship 
from Sir Hudson Lowe must have disco- 
vered to our government something like a 
new era in the life of Huonaparte. When 
Sir Hudson took the command at the is- 
land, Buonaparte gave himself many airs ; 
one was— he refused to see any visitors ; 
another— he would not take any out-door 
exercise. It would appear, that, as he 
could not obtain the smallest relaxation 
of the rcgidations established for his safe- 
ty, he hereby intended to render them 
practically inoperative. Pursuing this 
course, the want of exercise in the open 
air became a powerful auxiliary to liis 
perturbed state of mind in sapping the 
foundation of his health : so that now his 
body discovers strong syinptom.s of weak- 
ness and emaciation, and his mind of sullen 
despair. He does nothing with regularity 
that depends upon himself; he will dine, 
iu thepurse of a week, at almost every 
hour of the day and night— from twelve 
at noon until midnight. He is iiece.ssitat- 
ed, tlie moment he rises in the morning, 
to go into a waim bath, and there stay 
until he feels his sluggish functions invi- 
gorated— the failure of which would 
quickly threaten his life. These new, 
chcerlps, and unsocial manners, ns may 
he easily imagined, have produced in his 
followers something like a distaste for 
the company of a banished Emperor,— 
Las Cases has, indeed, plainly manifested a 
detection. — It is expected that he is playing 
the game of a genuine Frenchman of the 
Bonapartoan school. Soon after Bona^ 
paite arrived there, Las Cases commenced, 
is known, employment in collecting 
inateiials for writing the life of his mas- 
ter; and that he might, iu his work, re- 
present every circumstance in the most 
tmposing light, and give proper colouring 
to his imputed faults, under the f'emblaiicc 
of a high wrought feeling of honour for 
his historical fame, he wrung fiom Bona- 
pnite even what was the secret .spring of 
all the principal actions of his devious artd 
active life. Buonaparte, it is said by all, 
oever unbosomed himself so freely to‘ any 
I'crson before. I’his gieat mass of docu- 
ments Las Ciwes took away with him to 
he Cape of Good Hope, from whence ha 
h^iws, in a few months, to come to Eng- 
*hd, and publish the work. He former- 
V resided several years in England, and 


kept an academy. He is a clever, artful 
man ; his son, who has accompanied him 
IS likewise remarkably shrewd and iuteU 
ligent. A.S he was embarking from St. 
Helena, Gen. Bertrand came down to him 
from Longwood, with a mes.sage from 
Bonaparte, demanding the sum of 
which Bertrand said he had promised the 
Emperor, as they still call him.— Las 
Cases remonstiated, saying, it was all the 
money he had in the world ; but he at 
leugth complied. 'I'liere is a mystery in 
this circumstance which time must eluci- 
date. Bonaparte is so fully persuaded of 
the impossibility of his ever making hia 
pcape from St. Helena, that he has been 
heard in gusts of pas.sion to e.xpress him- 
self to this effect to Bertrand Three of 
his domestics came to England In this 
ship, on their way to France ; one of them 
was his principal valet: they left him on 
account of his diminished allowance ren- 
dering economy necessary. Poniatowski 
(the Pole) has solicited permission to go 
to America : he turns out to be merely an 
adventurer. Thoug:. he has been always 
called either colonel or captain, he has 
no right .whatever to any military rank. 
Jionaparte disowned any particular know- 
ledge of him from the commencement : 
both when he was sent to the Cape, and 
when he took him from that place to St. 
Helena, the question was asked of Bonal 
parte and his .suite of what rank he was, 
that he might be .suitably treated ; but 
the reply was — he is a poor devil of a 
mllovv ; if it will do him any good, call 
him captain, but he has no more right to 
it than this servant" — turning ro one of 
Bonaparte’s domestics. It apjicars that 
I oniaiowski's regimental coats, of which 
he has variety enough for any military 
beau, are the only credentials he possesse* 
of his high rank. 


PERSIAN GULF. 

Discovery of Eight Islands. 
{Concluded from page 203.J 
Balmy island.— South westerly direc- 
tion from Ar/cnie in latitude 24» 36' N, 
longitude per chronometer 52'^ 24 ' E. bear- 
ing SW. I S. 4 leagues, appeal .s rather high; 
darker colour than the former Ishuid; has 
to the northward a round hill, below which 
the boundary Is bluff but not high ; the 
northern extremity terminates in a low 
sand, off which a shoal extends nearly two 
miles, and ought not to be approached un- 
der 7 fathoms, as the overfalls are sud- 
den; to the south eastward the i.^land 
is nearly of an equal height, two or three 
hummocks above a very low sandy point 
from north to south, and is about 6 miles 
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in length, beyond which the pilot informed 
me a shoal extends to a considerable dis- 
tance ; and it is recommended not to go to 
the southward of this island, as the 
overfalls are Budo’cu and several small is- 
lacuds and sand-banks extend from the 
Main which is said to be very low and 
distant twenty miles to the southward of 
this island. 

The channel between Arzcnie and 
Dalmy is perfectly clear of shoals, but the 
overf^la are sudden from 15 to 21 and 
12 to 7 fathoms, line coral sand. 

Seer Beni Yass Island . — South easterly 
direction from Dalmy, in latitude 24" 34' 
N. longitude per chronometer 52" 40' E. 
bearing S. E. by S. 5 lcaguc.s, rather high 
in the centre and very rugged ap|)earance 
terminating to the north western cxtie- 
inity in a low sandy point, apparently 7 or 
h miles in length. 

The pilot informed me the point nearly 
joins the main laml leaving anarrow chan- 
nel only navigable for small pearl boats. 
The whole coast (o the westward, being 
very low, off which there are several .small 
iiilands and they are considered dangerous 
to approach . Tfie channel between Ariie- 
nie and Seer Beni Yass is deemed safe by 
the pilot. 

Danie North westerly direc- 

tion from Dalmy in latitude 25* I' N. lon- 
gitude per chronometer 52‘> 20' E. is very 
low nearly on a level with the sea, about 
2 miles in length and very narrow, the 
colour of the saiul so nearly resembles the 
horizon in hazy weather, that great cau- 
tion and a good look out are requisite when 
approaching it. 

Sherarou Island . — To the north westerly 
dirertioii of Danie in latitude 25" 13' N. 


high in the centre gradually decreasing m 
each extremity; no trees and no appeal- 
ance of vegetation ; the water deep close 
too. 

The above described islands appear 
formed ol the same metallic substance as 
the Islands of Pulior, the Tombs, &c. &c. 
off the Persian side of the Gulf, of a 
brownish colour, their base being formed 
of coral. They are said not to produce 
any good fresh water, but by digging wells, 
1 have every reason to imagine fi-om the 
appearance of the soil and what I witness- 
ed on the island of Anenie, the rain hav- 
ing formed high Iniiiks by the rapidity of 
its toiTcnts,good waterraightbe procured. 
I do not imagine any of these islands are 
equal to much cultivation withont the aid 
of considerable industry, but their .situa- 
tion appears particularly convenient, as 
they are plaeed nearly in the centre of a 
very extensive pearl fishery on which the 
finest pearls in the world are produced, 
the .season for the fishery from April to 
Septeml)ev ; the extent of the bank is 
200 miles in length, East ttnd West and 
North and South 70 miles. 

The exact position of these islands I 
am afraid will not be found quite accurate 
a,s their positions are stated merely from 
cross bearings and the strongly heated at- 
mosphere had considerably atfected the 
rate of my chronometer j and the sun and 
moon not being within distance together, 
with occasionally hazy weather, caused 
some difficulty to be surmounted with ic- 
spect to juilging of the imaginary distance 
off .shore, but I hope their situations arc 
sufficiently acciuate to render the stian- 
geis to this side of the Gulf some assist- 
ance iu navigating their vessels. 


longitude per chronometer 52® 18' E. bear- 
ing N. N. ^V. 12 miles, appears low with 
two small liummooks on each extremity 
kUkI off the uortlicrii point at half a mile 
a small roek piojects above water, and a 
few smaller rocks off some white sandy 
bays at the foot of the hummocks, which 
appear formed of dark metallic substance: 
tlie i.sland is n iriuwand about 3 or 4 
miles in length : in a north western direc- 
tion from this isle, the coast ought to be 
approached with care as it is very low but 
said to be clear of shoals. 

The clmnnel between Danie and She- 
Taroii is clear of .shoals, but the overfalls 
arerather sudden ; hut w’c had not less than 
3^ fathom.s, s;ind and a mixture of white 
eoral. 

Hauflool Island . — North easterly direc- 
tion of Shcrarou in latitude 25"4l'N. 
longitude per chronometer 52« 23 'E. bear- 
ing N. N. W, distance 10 inile.s, appcar.s 


Dauss 

Jaramain 

Arzcnie 

Dalmy 

Seer Beni 
Ya.s8 

Danie 

Sherarow 

Hawlool 


TLat. 25" 10' N. 

Long, per chro. 52" 45' £. 
/Lat. 25" 8’ N. 

\ Long, per chro. 52" 5j'. 
rLat.24^ 56’ N. 

J Long, per chro. 52" 33' W 
L nation. 
fLat. 24" 56' N. 

< Long per chro. 52® 42' July 
I 13th 4' 47 'W. 

fLat. 24«34'N. 

< Long, per chro. 52" 40 'July 
t 14th4«:i9'W. 

fLat. 25" I'N. 

< Long, per chro. 52® 20 'July 
(_ 15th 3" 59' W. 

/Lat. 52" 13' N. 

\ Long. per. clv*o. 52® 18'. 
/Lat. 25®4rN. 

\ Long, per chro. 52® 23'. 

J, A. MAUDE, Captalu. 
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new south wales. 

Another drea^ul Massacre by the Natives 
of the Marquesas Islands, 
i^fromthe Sydney Gazette, Nov.^, 1815.) 

By the Governor Macquarrie are arrived, 
raDtain Fowler, and part of the crew of 
the Indian brig Matilda, which sailed from 
this colony in August, 181.1, bound on a 
voyage to the Derwent and Eastern Is- 
I'uids and fioin thence to China; but was 
cut off and plundered, on the night of the 
10th of April last, while lying at anchor 
in Duff’s Hay, at the island of llooapoah, 
one of the Marquesas, on a sandal -wood 
Noyage. Five of the crew (Pooniooioo 
men) had previously deserted, and join- 
ing with some of the Rooapoah natives, 
took the oppoitunity of a dark night, and 
the wind blowing fre.sh right on the land, 
to cut the vessel adrift ; by which means 
slic drove ashore, through a heavy surf, 
and was soon bilged and tilled with water. 
Wlien the cannibal natives saw that it 
was irnpiacticable to get the vessel afloat, 
they concurred universally in the design 
of putting the whole of her crew to death ; 
which appears to have been a constant 
iiiactice among the different natives to- 
wards one another, wlien tlieir canoes 
happen to fall upon a strange shore, 
thioiigh stress of weather, or from any 
other accident. , , 

Capt. Fowler had lorined an intimacy 
with their chief, or^ king, Nooalictu, 
who presided at the Infliiblc tiibunal that 
had devoted the unfortunate mariiieis to 
instant slaughter. He withheld Ins assent 
to the murder ; but had no hesitalioii in 
[loimitiiiig the plunder ot the vessel. 
I'lie ctew were inknuied, hy such expres- 
sions as they could understand, as well as 
by gesticulations that accompanied iheii 
lehenient debate on I lie occasion, that 
their lives were dependent on the issue; 
tlie good chief was opposed by many other 
duets, who, though somewhat inferior 
in rank, were very far superior in num- 
ber, supported by the common usages of 
the island, from which the exhibition of 
deincnry appeared an iiisiilfcrable devia- 
tion He was scaled, with his son by 
his side, on a mat iit his own dwelling ; 
he had been called to the supremacy of 
the island by the geneial wish of the peo- 
ple, as it was not an hereditary right 
blit an elective dignity. His people pres- 
sed their .solicitations earnestly, and at 
length peremptorily demanded his assent 
lo the sacrifice, which he for a length of 
tune opposed by the force of words, 
"liich not seeming likely to prevail, he 
adopted a method which silenced tlie 
whole in an instant, and saved the lives 
of Cajitain Fowler and his crew. Finding 
ihat all his expostulations were defeated 
upon the principle of undeviating aistom, 
lie deliberately took up two ropes that 
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were near him, and fixing one mund the 
neck of his son, and the other round his 
own, called to the chief next in com- 
mand, who immediately approached him. 
His eonfereiice was shorl and decisive ; 
he first [winted to the coid that encircled 
the neck of his son, and then to the 
other, vvliirli he had entwined round his 
own. “ These strangers are doomed to 
death,” said he, “ by my cliiels and my 
people, and it is not fit that I, who am 
their King, should liic to see so vile a 
deed |)ei petrated. Let my cliihl and my- 
self he siranglevl hefoie it is performed ; 
aiul then it never will he said that we 
sanelioned, ev'cn with our ej e-sight, the 
destruction of these unoffending people.” 

The magnanimity ot such a conduct 
could not do les^ than produce, even in 
the mind ot the iineuliglitened Savage, a 
patoxysm of .surprise, mingled with a 
sentiment of adiniration, ni which the 
untaught man nniy possibly excel his 
fellow-creature whose conceptions are 
moulded by tenets calculaled to guaid him 
fiom the e.xlivmes ol passion. For a 
moment the people looked wildly upon 
their King, whose pei&on they adored, 
because tliat his principles were good 
and his goveinment jiist and mild. They 
saw the obedient chief, to whom the 
order of strangul.ition had been imparted, 
staring with honor and ama/tunent at 
the change which a few moments had 
produced ; the mandate, which had pro- 
ceeded from the King's own lips, must he 
obeved; and coininanded toperfoiin the 
dre.idful oilice, lie proceeded to obey — 
when a sudden .shout from tlie multitude 
.ivved him to forbearance. “ ’I'lie King! 
the King’” fiorn every lip hurst forth— 
“ What ! kill the King ! No, no, let all the 
strangers live — no man shall kill the 
King !” Tims w'cie their lives preserved, 
and the vessel plimdeied of everything 
on board her. 

The floor of the Greenwich, which was 
burnt at Nooaheva, still remains, and is 
diy at low water. All her iron and cop- 
per have been taken out by the natives, 
who have a thorough knowledge of the 
use of these materials. That they are 
cannibals is well ascertained. They form 
distinct factions, and make war upon the 
ruling chief ; the rebels arc denominated 
the Typees, and the opposite parties are 
horribly sanguinary towards each. Six 
of the advei.se party were killed and 
devoured by the rebels while Captain 
Fowler was among them, and the follow- 
ing detestable circumstance occurred on 
the occasion A native man belonging 
to Port Anna Maria, who was not tat- 
tooed, and in consequence prohibited 
from the eating of human flesh on pain 
of death, impatient of the restraint, fell 
upon one of the murdered bodies, and 
darting his teeth into it in all tlie madness 
VoL.111. 2S 
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of a voracious fui 7 , exhaM tlieciinison 
moisture, which had not yet coagulated. 

The chief of l*ort Anna Maria, wlio 
is very friendly to Europeans, is named 
Ke-atta-nooe ; the first part of the name 
implyine: the outrigger ot a canoe, and 
and the latter signifying great. The dress 
of the men consists merely ot a wrapper 
about the waist ; the women are covered 
from the shouldeis downwards to the 
ancles, ami are generally fairer than the 
Taheitaii women. The chiefs have no 
distinguishing mark or omament, hut in 
the mode of weaiing their haii , which 
the common orders weai tied up in a 
large knot on each side of the head, a 
stripe of which, extending from the 
forehead to the hollow of the neck, is 
kept shorn, which practice the chiefs do 
nut adopt. Captain Fowlei supposes the 
worms to be more prevalent and destructiv e 
to ships’ bottoms theie than he has any 
where witnessed : and to this cau^e attii- 
butes the <*aiUimi of the natives in draw- 
ing up ihoir hugest canoes, some of 
which contain fiom 80 to 100 warriors. 
They are aii.xious after e\eiy kind of pro- 
perty cained among them for barter, 
and this is supposcil their chief induce- 
ment for attacking vessels, when they 
can do .so with a probability of accom- 
plishing theii object. They liaie no know- 
ledge of tlie use of muskets, and have 
none among them except a few at Eoi t 
Anna Maiia. A gentleman, at this time 
in Sydney, who resided among them 
about 1.') years ago, in a mis.sionaiy capa- 
city, desciibes them as a people constant- 
ly employing their thoughts on plunder, 
and devising schemes for taking advantage 
of stranger.s. Their population is \eiy 
numerous ; which he remarked to some 
of them, to whom be gave a description 
of Otaheite ; observing, at the same time, 
that its inhabitants were less numerous. — 
“ Cannot we go and take them.’ what 
is to hinder us.’” wa.s immediately de- 
manded. This anecdote we notice as a 
specimen of their natuial inclination to 
hostility, in which all accounts respecting 
them correspond. 
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Cotton.— Tlie sales since our last are limited, 


following were the prices— Bengal good white ms 
s MS ) middling 42s tid a 408 ; ordinary brown 
32s a SQs Gd , Java brown 30s 6d a 39s 6d ; yellow 
41s <1445 6dj Bourbon brown 38s a 38s OJj soft 
34S 6d. 

Cojee.— The holders of West-lndia Coffee look 
with confidence to a revival m the demand, and 
the advance of the puces jesterday at tin. 
House holds out the probability of the iinnieduie 
revival of tlie market. On Friday the Company 
brought foiward .above 24,000 bigs, about lo.oo) 
were sold on that d.iy, at the following pricci, 
— Yellow Clu ribon 738 a 70*5 Pale Chenbon 70s M 
a 728 j Brown and pale damaged bis Ocl a 7 is 
Mocha ordinaiy 90s 6d a lois j good 1003 6d a i ids 
C d ; damaged 93s a gOs. At the adjouriied salcon 
Monday the following prices were leahzed— L'lie- 
ribon 73S 6d a 70s Od, and 72s a 73s j lieing an 
advance of is a 2s on the cmrency of hriday. 
Bourbon 72s a 7‘>s, tlie Java withdrawn 80s a fidt. 

.Spites— The puces of Cinnamon have advanced. 
The Ginger sold hy the East-India Company also 
commands a small premium — Pepper remain^ 
steady, Company’s old 7d. — Other Spices are to 
be puichastd at nearly the sale puces. Thu 
forenoon, 305 bags Pimento by public sale, ihr 
sound went off .u 7d a 8d. 

Salpetre,— By public sale, 2,061 bags, 373 ff 
375 6d. 

RIllTHS, MARRlACiES, ^ DEA1HS, 
AT HOME. 

BIRFHS 

From the London Gazette of ,/an. 28. 

St. .fame.',, Pfilan , Jini 27 —Her Roial Highnes, 
the Dill hcbs ol Cnmberlaii<l wisihisdaydi- 
livcred of a still boi n Uinalechild. His Oriti' 
the Archbishop of Cantcibory. the land Clnn 
icllor, and stvtral L irds of His Majcuiy’s Most 
Honourable Privv Council, were present. 

In Wimpole street, the lady of the Bight Hon 
Lord Biulport, .d a dam^hiei. 

At Salion Hail, Noiih Bnum, the Bight lion. 
Lady E. Balfour, ot a dauithter. 

At Povs erscoiii I Hol\^e, Clielo iiham, theladyof 
Sii H. Hoskins, Bait, ol Hai ewood House, in 
the couiUi ol Htriloid, ol a son. 

At the E.ist- India H aise, o 1 ' he 21d of Januaiy, 
the lady ot J, Dai I, F. q, of a son 
In Aug last, at r- pshuii, in Dtvon, ihelitlyol 
the late I'-ipt. A B, Hughes, of the Madras 
N. I. ol a dangliter 

In Yoik-plate, Pori maii-squaie, the wife of J 
Hume, F.sq, of a dauDhlei 
At Kemsey l.odge Worcisun, thehdvnf Maj,- 
Geii, !mi B, H..ShtMrtc, ait, I a daughter. 

A» F.ai^ham Hall. Noifolk.lhe Hon Mrs. Meade, 
l.idyol Licnt -Gen Meade, nl a daughter. 

In VVelheck stic. i, Cat end 1 h squat. , Mrs, Biif- 
dvui, wile.dW B luioii, Esq. of a son. 

At the Kookeiv, Dedham, tiie lady of W. B. 

Goodrich, Esq of a daughter 
Ai Seaham, in ihe county ol Duiham, the lady 
of H. Tower Es(j .if a daughter 
At Elysium. Walcrlord, Die lady of J, Alcock, 


owing to the decline in the prices of the coumiy 
markets , the purchases here ate limited to a few 
East-India descriptions, at various prices, small 
parcels of Pernams at 2s id, Bahias28; Surinams 

29 d 2s Id The East India Company have d-'- 

dared for sate, 7th pioxnno, above 3,300 hales 
Betigals, and the general opinion is, that the 
quantity will be increased to nearly 8,000 bags. 

Suyar.— In foreign Sugars there lias been little 
business elTectcd, though tiie enquiries after them 
have been considerable, — ^The East-India Com- 
^lany last week brought forward iO, Hi bags. The 


Esq tieasuiriof that cilY*of a soil. 

The wih of Majoi Chambers, of the iUt reg. ui 
a daughter, , , 

Tht I idy ol Dr. D.arwin, of Lichfield, of a daugh- 
ttr. ^ , 

The mdy of G. Meynell, E-q. of Langley, Derby- 
Khii. . of I d uigliicr. 

The lady .1 T Cholmnndiley, G»q. of Vale Roy- 
al, Chebliiie, of a son. , 

In Noi th-strecl, Wc>tminter, .Mrs. Power, wiic 
ofD. Power, Esq. of a son. 

At her father’s house, in Harley-strcet, the la y 

lady of 


of Capt. Beaufort, B. N. of a son. 

At Dunherrin Glebe, King’s County, the 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Clonfert, ol 
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\V , H^harts, Esq. of adaughtt'r. 

At ('i)leliill, in Kent, tlic seat of H. Darell Eso 
ihe hnly of E. Darell, E.o. of a son and heir,^’ 
At LdmburKh tlie lady of G, M Grant, Esq. 
Af. P of a <laiigliier, ^ 

married. 

if <;i>'irch, Marylebone. T. 

S Raffles Esq, late Deputy Governor o» the 
Island of to Miss S Hull, eldest dangh- 
of J. W. Hull, Esq. late of Great Baddow, 
Esstx. ' 

% sputal license, (it the Earl of Rcanchamp's. m 
WorcPMeishire, bv the Rev. 11 . Pyndai, the 
Earl of Longford, to Lady G l.ygon, da, gl.ier 
ol the late and snior of the present Earl of 
Beaneliamp. 

At Kilmnirty Chart h, Limcnck, by the Rev f 
Ingram, J. N Smith, Esq. Colonel in the Ben’ 
pal Military Establishment, to Miss E Dndd. 
of Ri< hmnnil Place. 

At Cgbrooke Park, Devonshire, the Hon Mr 
Lonsdale, of Hoiiphton, Yorkshire, to the* 
Clifford^'** daughter of Loid 

Waiiover-sqnarc, Sir W 
W. VVynn. Bart to Lady H, A, Clive, eldest 
daiiphter of the Eai 1 and Countess of Powis 
By special liton«o, at Si , George’s Chnich Ha 
nover sqiure by the Right Rev. the Lonl Bi- 
shop of London, Lieut, Col, SirG, Campbell 
Bart, eldest son ol the late Lieut.-Gea. C 
t amp hell, to F, Elizabeth, eldest daughter and 
in Essex** Mark Hill, 

By ihe Rev. Dr. SatK rthwaile, J. Beckett, Esq. 
Under Secret, iiy of Snte lor the Homo De- 
pnlinent, (Idest son of Sir J, Beckett, Bait, of 
Oledhow, near Leeds, and of .Someiby Park 
I met) nishirc, to Lidy Anno Lowther, th rd 
da ightcr of the Eai 1 of Lonsdale, KG 
M forr Church, Devon, by ilie Rev’ T C 

JmrH,’,';,'.”,"'-/ ‘'m""’’ 

“-''a- 

'I luZ:r la' ii' ®?r ■ "■>' 

'"oVbrth,;'' '•i 

ij , "• ' < Ma/itro, Esq, to Cornell 

icrinj nf'f CuU 
icrinrnf ( ork, and niece to R Shaw.Esn, M P 

I ^ J, iJeniiet, nenhcw to i|ie 
h? c f r" I.oius. 1 , eldest daugh. 

' laglinioie, near Dungannon, the Rev W 

v s. Mnnc^k"* 

F.f V’^’ ‘Jf tlic late P. G. King, 

Et. Governor of New South Wales, to H u . 

bridge, of Lantueston. 

It to 7 '‘biiosex, by her uncle, tiu Rev 'f 
^fx-bael’s. Corni;,|i; 

A, < btike, to f.ient. E VV, P,t(. R N 

„f ,/’‘“y-je-bone Chinch, D. N. Don’nellan 
Ravensdale Park, county Kildare, Ireland; 
Ltes’ou? ^ daiiglitcr of the Hon. J, 

Walthamstow Chuich, bv the Rev T t- 
At Si r , ^ ® ^ earsoH, of the same place. 
l<>tte el?le/fr b-si. of Belmont, to Char- 

Cluiwirk f ' gentleman, 

to Maria Fvfr'^t Hampstead, 

^ ““'thru."/ Conyer., E.,. 
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B Whitelock Esq of Great Charlofte-strcpt, to 

street ^“‘'Shter of Wm. Une, Esq. of Judd- 
Street, Briin^wiek square. 

nn^'ro^H’ C- flight, to Miss P. Ove- 

A» M f’^Taxes, at Arundel. ^ 

tf ‘17 L'nderwood. of Eleef-street 

WaighT ‘^^“Kbter of the Rev. Dr.’ 

^Re?to‘/?Vit S'‘^wart, 

Kector of Rode, m that county, and of Wakes 

At^ Ki'n 7 Bassett, of Melforil. 

^Plh Church, in Iieland, Capt. H 

E s' of Ynr'l!^ Aldcrmari 

^^"gbter of VV. Rog. 
slcAAcn, Esq.of Cornfi.ids. cminty Clare 

^Cml 'll''‘‘ B'adshaw. Esq. of 

E<q olVlSa'd " •‘(Ic, 

At the Friends’ Meeting-hoiise, Liuuritk Ja, 

I isher, E^q. of theliousi n( Mark, Fi.she’r and’ 

Maik, of that city, to Miss Hai vcy, danghleS 

At Gretna Green. Mr. John Hewetson. of Little 
Drton, near Cai lisle, to Miss Duggan, ol Ih l e 
olTi^e “f spaik 18 neai AfTcnfu years 

< age, and the fair one (a native of HiBcu, . ) 
about snentent. usmi.i; 

Jtt^land, Capt. G. Browne, of his 
fV* R'S"''C'M "f p„..f. .0 (la r 

DEATHS. 

W 'pi''"?*'''.''! "''j 'I'augliw'?;; 

ail now dead, and one daugfnci, vi/,. Amein 
the present VHcouuttss Castlcrcagh. The lair 

AMtr.'ir2:a;ry"-.^;,7;j?,f,[r'',T,;,,,,d 

Suddenly Geo. Wm. Ecelyn, Earl of Rothes 
oneof thcsix^en Peer, of Scotland, ami Col' 
of If, e Surrey Yeomanry. ’ 

the *'>« <^onntv of Fermanagh, 

Uxbridge, and sister to the on - 
sent Maiquis of Anglesea. ‘ 

At Topshatn, III Devonshire, Capt. Alex. R 
Hughes, of the Mb regt, Madras if. | 

Uicuf.-Col. 

Ill the Hon. ilic 

cSablIs"h,uenr^‘‘"^’* 

lV‘e county of Northampton, W 

Athi^Vllite-er."^^^ 


VI., ,u„o, ;,,r J. J,, Uolben, Bart. 

^ of Vi^T 'u I^"caster, the I.idy 

dlughtT;.^’ childbed of a 

^"ton"*lJn;"‘M'V» Sir Isaac Penning- 

ton, Knt.M.D. Regms Professor of I'Jiysit 
Senior Follow of St John’s College, and Senior 
Physician of Addenbrooke’s Hospital. 

' Uarleton, Col. of the 2d Batt. 

DtirchSer’^"'^ ‘o the present Loid 

At the George Inn, m Winchester. Henrv Bn 
Banquet, Esq of Clanville Lodge, near Ando 
ver. and late High Sheriff for the county. 

At Font dc Beauvoisin, on his road to Pisa, fur 
the benefit of a milder climate, Lieut. -Col. H 
oMi"fautf^^’°'^ Majesty’s Olh Regiment 

At Castle Malwood-cuttage, m Hants, George 
Hamilton, youngest son of the Hon. Charles 
Murray, aged six years. 

At St. Andrews, the Rev. Dr, Robertson'. Profes 
5 or of Oriental Languages. ^ 

At Gargbnndcn.SirR. fiiulcr, Bart, iiiaqy year. 
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representative in Parliament for the county of 
CarldW. 

At Uiith, G. Lovihond, Esq. of Manchester- 
simare, London. 

F. M. Stonev, wife of R. J. Stoney, Esq. of 
Greyfort, counly Tipppiary. 

At a very adv.uiri-i 1 age, at her icsidencein Car- 
ina) then, the Hon. Mrs. Lloyd, relict of T. 
Lloyd, L^q. ol Abertnnaiit, in the county of 
Cardigan, and only sister of the lu e Eail of 
Lisburne. 

AtSnowliill, county Kilkenny, N. Power, F.^q 
'J’h. Walker, K'q ofLonglord, near Manchester. 
At Knaieshorougli, I'.luabetli, wile of U. Dent, 
Esq. atici a few ilays ilhus-*, occasioned by In r 
cittrcine anguish lor thelocsolhii iiiete. Miss 
Anne WiLon, wlm died of a lapid decline, aged 
17. q’liey were both mieir"d in onegiave. 

At an advaneed age, Mrs Denny, mother of 
John Denny, r.sq of l|t»wKh. 

In Dukc-stiecl, 1 ‘nriland -phee, Mis .Sharp, Wife 
of M, Win. Sharp, Lsq. an eminent portiait 
painter. 

At his house, Wc-A ll.un, Essex, in (onscqinnce 
of a lull liom III, I’lg, (ho Anikison, Em]. 

F. L .S. sonot ihelai. Di.Jas. Ain't 1 von, au- 
thor of “ K h.iy, on Agin ultuic”— “ The Bee’* 
— ami other vnn k". 

In York. street St. J inics*B-=qnarf, Genrgiana So- 
phia, .iged fight ye.ir-. .uul ten months, young- 
est daughtti id H. 11 . Ifoaic, htq 
At Pechlts, Mr. Win Ihunton, m ihc'JSd year of 
las age, >0 tears Suiveyoi oi Taxes foi that 
counly. 

At the Vincy.ird, Pel* tborongh, S. WclU, I^q. 
in t)ie 07th year ol Insane. Hi wis one of the 
Coiiserva'ois of lli< lkdl<>id Levi I 
At Hackney, Mi-. 'Ilionnun, wkLuv of the 
late TI10-. '1 lioi iitoi), Lsq. o( Buriiham, IJiicks. 
Mr. Alc-xandei, ol the .Stiaud. 

At Chiton, ntai hristol, aged E. I\I. A. Uid- 
loy, wifeof ihcUev. U.J Uulley, luheiidaiy 
of Bristol CatliLilial. Sli- was oauahiei ol J 
Ellis, Esq. <d Jnnaici aled frniii an 

ancient latnily in Wales), .iiid his vmiV A. Par- 
ker, dauglit-i of Admiial Sir Pet. Faiker, Bart. 
Af Corsham-honse, U dts, the infant daughter of 
P. Methuen, Esq M. P. 

At Market Deeping, .Ml. U. Fo-, foimtily a re- 
sitcclable farmer in Dieping Fcii, but who had 
letired liom business for many yi ars. 

In .lohn-strcet, Fit/ioy-souarc, Mr-. Pcckliain, 
wife of the late Mr. W. Pcckham, jun. ol 
(»i.iy*s-inii'pas8age. 

Ludlow, Ernst, younge tsou of E, Rogers, Esq. 
^wtully Sudden, the Rev K. Kvftin, ftcetor ol 
I.landdogot, III the counly of Denbigh. He 
\'.i 3 taken til wiide ruling to peiforin nioiniiig 
-( rvirc in his own parish ihunli, and had jUst 
siiengtlt fiiough to alight olf Ins horse, when 
he turind into a siinll collage, and expired 111 
about half an lioui after enteiing the same, 

Ai Acton, Middlesex, in the 68th year of his age, 

G. .S. Wegg, Esq, 

At Milltowii, near .Slums (Jastle, eoiinty of An- 
ti iin, Mr. H. Miilhollaiid. 

Ill Mailland-street, Edinburgh, Mrs. M. Scott, 
widow ot the late R. "cott. Esq. of t'oudhouse, 
Roxburghshire, and sistci ofthelatcCliisludine, 
of Chi-sholme, Roxburghshire. 

At the house ot the Riuht Hon. W. (J. Plunkett, 
.Steplien’s-grccn, Dublin, in her 84 th Vf-T'i 
Mrs. M'Causland, sudow of the late John 
rrPCaiisland, (d theioiuitv Donegal, Enj. 

In Thomas strict, Dublin, S. C rstigan. Esq. 
IiiTippeiary, in Hie 44th year of her age, the 
lady of the lute P. O’Brien Butler. Esq. ot 
Dunhoyne Castie, in theiounty of Meath. 

At Mitchelstown, Ireland, .igcd 90 years. Rich. 
Tlioriihill, sen. Esq. 

In Lower Thornhaugh-strcct, B, Fowler, Esq. of 
the Fore gn Vo.sl-Oflice, aged 
At Ins rooms in Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
Rev. Jolm Davies, B. D. one of the Senior 
Fellows of that Society, Rector of Orwell, in 
ti at county, and Libiarian of tlie University. 
Mr. Davies was also Secretary to the Chan- 
cellor, and Receiver of the Rents of Wors’s 
Charity Estates. He proceeded to the Degtees 
uf B.A. 176b, M.A. 1768, aad B.D. 1790. 

In Lower Mount-street, Dublin, Mrs. Walstein, 
mother to the celebrated actress of that name, 
and Bister to the late Dr, Douglas, Roman 
Ckihohc Bishop of Londbn. 


At Aflockton, near Bingham, Nottinghamshire, 
Mr. H. Porter, farmer. 

At Soiuliill Paik, the seat of her father, tlie 
Earl of Lmicriek, Lady Mary Peiy. 

Martha, the wife of T. Bent, Esq. of Upper 
Norlon-strcct, and Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

Aged 27, Hannah, the wife of C. 'fhorpe. Esq. 
of Butkland, Buckb, and eldest daughter of J. 
Adams. Esq. oneof the Magistrates of Oxford. 

At Ramsgate, J. Towally, 1 ' sq. of Towally House, 
in the 71st year of Ins age. 

At Hatfield, Heits, T. .‘tlevcnson. Esq. 

At Ediiibiirgh, Mr. Moss, alter a lingering 
disease of nearU three u*"* 'l^'i^Don. 

J. France, Esq of Uaweliftc Hall, and of I, an- 
caster, m that county, In theyist year ot lus 

lu the 73d year of his age, Mr, J. Moon, teaclier 
of the mathematics in ^allslHlry, and auihor of 
the well known Wtsle'ii Almanack. 

In Ravenstonedalc'. Westmoreland, Mrs. Bownass, 
aged 82 , widow ol the Rev. J. Bownass, many 
yiais minister ol that uaiish; Mis Rou-field, 
aged 88, widow of the hue A. Rousheldj and 
Mary Hewitson, aqid 93 . 

At Wells, Thomas Clerk, Esi]. ol Wcsiholmc 
House, near that City. He* was descended from 
a blanch of the ancient and well known 
family ot his name of I’ennyemk-House, near 
Edinburgh. 

At .'stonehousc, Plymoiilh, Margaret Clark, at 
thegieat age of 106 years. 'I ill within a lew 
months of her decease, she was m the full 
nijoyimnt of her laculties ; indeed, till late 111 
the year 1814 , she was lu the habit of going 
ugularlv to I’ly mouth rnaiket foi siiili little 
iiecissaries as were requisite to her subsistence. 
.Since the year 1812 , a gentleman of Phmoutli, 
m conside’ialion of her age and extreme good 
charaeier, lias, by a contiibulion amongst his 
family and friends, supplied her with a weekly 
stipend 111 addition to the paiish allowanei 
The at count she gave of herself on the 7 tli 
Janiiaiy, 1812, was, that she was boili at 
Dundc-e) that she was married at the Niw 
Church theic, by the Rev. Mr. Dawson, about 
80 years since (before the* rebellion) to Flnlip 
(Mark, by whom she had tifleen sons and thru- 
daughters, two only of whom are now living— 
a son and daughter; the former being Drum- 
Major in the Eiist Devon Militia. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGI':NCE. 

Home PoTis. 

Grartsentl, Jan, 16.— -Airived the Egfrid, Kirby, 
fiom Calcutta, British Aimv, Munton, fiom Hen 
gal; Empeior Alexander, Chapman, Irutn Bata- 
via; Comet, Coster, from Vienna. 

Jan. 24 .— Arrived the Salamaiira, Bate, fioin 
Antwerp; and Lord Bormgdon, Uimg, liom Fa- 
lainos, 

/nn. 26 .— Arrived the Thetis, Danly ; Bercs- 
ford, Gardner; and Unanmiily, Hichaids, from 
Lisbon; Maiquis of Anglesey, Brown, Irom Os- 
tend; Hope, Hughes, from Dort ; Letitia Tenant. 
Mongomcry, from Belfast, Eliza, Ford, fiom 
Bilboa ; and Ciiterion, Avery, from New York. 

Jan. 29 — Arrived the Rover, King; Perseve- 
raiiie, Maughan; and Jane and Maiy, Coates, 
fiom Hamburgh. 

J'l'lj, 9 — Anived the Ann, Diamond, from Wa- 
teiford, Recovery, Ouse, fiom Cork; Pleasant 
Hill, Catt, from Oporto; Thalia, Herbert, from 
(Jdleutta , Castlereagh, Ranligh, &c. 

Jan. 20 — Sailed the Apollo, Tarbult, for Bom- 
bay, Perseverance, M’Nab, for Belfast; Indus- 
try, Roberts, for Limerick ; and Three Brothers, 
Savage, for Antwerp, . _ , 

Jan. 24 . — Sailed the Mary Ann, Clure, for rori 
William, Cadmus, Dcni, for the Isle of France , 
Jane, Barn, for Jamaica ; Pursuit, 
for Naples ; Classiiia Mhrgareita. Schippers, to 
Antwerp. ^ 

Jan. 29. — Sailed the Lady Boringdon, Win* 
bridge, for the Isle ot France; Vertutnnus, Sims* 
for Tniiidad. 

Sailed the Biidgewater, Hughes, fof 

The licensed ship Fanny arrived in the Down 
the 30tli ult.— Sailed from Calcutta *e 61^ o' 
tember, m company with the licensed ships in • 
lia, Indus, and Prince Bpgent, leaving there tne 
Warren Hastings. 



18170 India Shipping Intelligence.^ Ship Letter Mails. 


The Mary Anne, from Batavia, with a Cc... 
pany’s cargo, arrived in the Downs the 3lst iilt. 

Oettl, Jan. H — Came down from the river and 
Tf mam, ilie t»lory, Kent, and Minstrel, for C-.1- 
ciitia; Boddington, Geoigclll, and Venelia, for 
Jamiiica ; and Carlbiongh, for Bermuda. 

Jan. 15.— Came down from the river the Par* 
tiidpc, for the Cape of Good Hopcj Indiistrv, 
ft>i Kaplesj Brothers, for Cadu; and Francis, 
|,,r Madeira. 

T/iree o’ C/oc/c.— The wind is now due cast, and 
the outward-bound arc preparinR to sail. 

o'clock . — The whole of the outward bound 
aie .ov.iy, and loiind to the South Foreland, ex- 
t<|)t the Gloiy private rndiamaii, George 111 , 
,tiid A'd. 

Jtiv. 10.— Sailed last niglit and put b.tck this 
afttnioon tlie Aid lor Jam.iica, .ind leinainin the 
Bownswiili IheGanymcdej Glory for Calrutta; 
and George III for .l.inMua. 

Jmi. iO.— Keinain the whole of the ontwaid- 
hoiin.l as before, and the Kent, Ireland, lor Cal- 
cutta 

./fin. I, —The Kent, for Calcutta, parted jis- 
tiidav 111 vonsequence of the mig of hei aiuh'n 
hie.ikiMg 

Jan 29. — Came down fiom the river and re- 
m.nii, the Dovt, forTcneiiHe: Ainx, lur.F.imaita ; 
■iliamion, forNewVorlv, and Elloit, for M.ilta. 

Ariived the Bee, Ucus, fioniC-.rk, with loss of 
anrlior and cable) Ue, sloop of wai, wilh (he 
body of Sir J, lines Lmh on hoard, from II.uIm- 
duis;and Edward, Johnson, lioin New Yoik, 
tdi liombay. 

, /(III. 24 —Came down from the iivei and re- 
rn.iin, the Ajiullo, foi Bombay, Heio, lor .Ma* 
dr IS, Soveioigii, for Jamaica , .Mary, tor Barba- 
dei's , Plato)!, for St Micha.Ps, Shakspeare, (or 
the We.st Indies, and CoiKiueror, Ime-of-battlc 
sliip, f-rSl Helena 

./(III, 2t) —Ai lived and sailed foi the liver the 
f^'poys, Tuldiig. troiu the South Vms, 
full of hleiihant oil. Also the Vigilant, from 
Oporto, and Nuiv.il, Inni Altea. 

(.line down from the lucr an I remain, the 
Jiilnis ( icsar, for Demerara, Maiy Ann, foi F.nt 
M Ilham . Medway, fni Tobago, Rnckci foi 
Gicii.ula . Friends, for J.-im lira , Cadimis, (or the 
Isle of France, Jane. In Jamaica, Britannia, 

I T I iinidad ; and Mathilda, lor St. Croix. 

lilt Coinwall, for the Isle of France, has been 
mil foul of by anoHier vessel in the Gulls, and 
sustained some damage— slit has bore up again. 

Jail. 2U.— Came down from the river and sailed, 
till' loid Wellington, foi Bombay, Little Sally- 
for Venice; Charm, lor St. Michatl’s, and S.il 
iiiiicl, forCliarante. 

Came down from the river and remain, the 
'■Mton, for Bombay; Vittoiia, for Barbadoes ; 
lophc'’^* •''‘'‘"'•‘tea , and Euiojic, lot St. Cbris- 

J'ln. .so.— An ived and remains the I.arkins from 
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Portsmouth, Jan. 16 .— Arrived the Diana, Hay 
from Quebec; Hibernia, from the Downs for 
Madras and Bengal ; Ann, from the Downs for 
St. DomingO; and Caroline, fioin London for 
Falmouth. 

t/«n. 31 . — Arrived the Rapid, from the Down* 
for the Cape; and Ben Jonson, Watson, from 
Berbicc, last from Cowes. 

Jan. 29 .— Arrived the Mary Ann, Quinton, from 
Batavia — sailed 171I1 of September, when the 
Ganges was loading, and would be ready for sea 
in about fourteen days. 

./an. io. — The JCdward and the Mercgrius, the 
foimer for Bombay^, and the lattei for Bahia, 
have ariivcd heie from the Downs. 

Sailed the Mary Ann, Quinten, for London • 
and Partridge, for Hie Cape. " 

Sailed the Biitomarl, for Deptford; Proine- 
tlieos, on a ciiiise, and the Edward, Johnson, 
foi Bomhav. 

All the outward-hound ships detained at Porfs- 
inoiith, saihd last week from that port, including 
the Hibernia and Minstrel, for Bengal: the Ed- 
ward, for Hornby ; and the Partridge and Rapid 
for the Cape. The Admiral Gambler, Captaiu 
Braisli, with Government stores for Ceylon, must 
unload ; the dain.iges site sustained in the Bay of 
Biscay arc considerable, ^ 

Peb, IJ.— Ainved the Emily, from London for 
Baltimore, and Bwift, from London to St. Mi. 
tliael’s j also the following vessels from the 
Downs; Stokesly, Morlanil, Renewal, and Oeiie- 
ruus Planter, for the West Indies ; Sprightly, for 
.St. iJ.imiiigo; Venus, for Tiieste; aniT Charles 
and Wildman, for the South Seas. 

Plymouth, Jn«. 2B.— Airived the Mary, of Sa- 
lem, from Canton, foi Amsterdam — sailed 2'^Ji 
of July, and Vesta, Wallett, from Newfound- 
land, in 15 d.iys, 

/'V6. 3 .— Came in the Lady Bonngdon, Leth- 
bridge, fioin London, bouna to the Cape, 

Peb. 23 .— Sailed the Endraght, Vanuewer, for 
Cura9o.i; Betsy, Donkin, foi the Cape of Good 
Hope, William, Milm, for Buenos Ayres, and 
Prudent, Duplant, for Bnst. 

On Saturday the dispatches were finally closed 
at the E.ist-lndia House, and delivtrea to the 
puiseis of the lollowing .ships, vi£. — 

General Kvd, Capt.iin A. Nairne, and Alia® 
(’aplain C. O. Mavne— for Bengal and China, * 
Passengers pei Gc11c1.1l Kvd — 

For Bengal- Mr. J. Campbell, Writer; Captain 
and Mrs. Stuart ; Mr. Mrs. and Miss Watsons 
Messis. Doiigl.is; Miss Macleod ; and Messrs’ 
Wiighr and Elliot. 

Passengers per Atlas — 

For Bengal— Thomas Sisson. Esq. jun. mer- 
chant, and family , Major Bellingham ; Messrs! 
Langstaff and Cnflirart, surgeons , Messrs. Free! 
men and Ricliaids, free-manners , Mrs, Hode- 
son Misses Young, Macnaghteii, Maean, Tayl 



for 'I 

outward-bound Gibb, Ensign Welland, Air. Lewm, Capt. Pater, 
aw .aiifd and are now coming back again. son. Masters Levover, Webber, Pownell and 

ti. r ' 1 down from the river and remain Robin, Mr. TnIL— Colonel de Morgan died diirini^ 

o Jamaica; and the Herefoid- (he passage. 

store Money, for India, The Thalia, Capt. Herbert, from Bengal ; Lieut 

i 1 6. 4 , fief, o’c/oefr.— The Bridgewater East- Col. Buckland, H, M. 53d regt. 

•ndiain.an IS now working thiough the Gulls, and 

'^‘11 be 111 the Downs to-niglit. 

Alert, sloop of SHIP-LETl'ER MAILS FOR INDIA 

war, fiom bhcerncbs ; Thalia, Herbert, from 

^dnitta ; and Casllcreagh, Rawleigh, from PRIVATE sHIP.s. 

Came a"’ f L Ship's IVamcs. Tuns. Probable Time ctf Sailing, 

Indf,. Bridgewater, for Me of France ^ 

the WN Earl of Money ... 360 Feb. 98. 

fei 7 ‘ Cornwall . .. — fiom Gravesend Feb . 20 

tlie wholT^f sailed for the river, with /,/c of Fiance, Madras, and CatcuUa, 

Keeen anH I the Prince Layton... 600 Mar. I4. 

.eK -■* 

f ^1%^" 

e'u£ ’’• 

»n, from BauvU, in 1« week, and* d«y». Hadlow 190 Mar, l. 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for February 1817 . 


L. s. d. 

Cocliin^’al Ih. 0 3 6 

Coflct'. Java cwt. 4 2 0 

Clieribon 3 12 o 

Bourbon 3 U 0 

Afuclia 3 0 0 

t’oitoii. Sill at ... lb. 0 1 1 

Kvtialine . . 0 16 

lloiiRal ... 0 0 11 

Bourbon 0 1 10 

Biiiiji, icf. for Dyeinij. 

Aloes, Kpalica . cwt. 6 0 0 
Aiim.'Ccdi, Siar. .. 4 lo 0 

Jloiax, Kefiucd 1 IS o 

[ UK fined, or rnital 4 10 o 

t'.nnpliiu' uun lined. . 10 lo o 
('.ildf'iiioms, M.il.iliar lb 0 3 0 

vloii .. . 

Cassia Buds... . (wt. 20 0 0 

Lipnci 10 0 0 

Castor Oil ... . 11). O 1 3 

China Root (wt. 2 0 0 

Coiulus Indu'iis .200 

Columbo Ifool . ..... 2 10 0 

l)iaii,ou’s Blood 

Gum ,\ininoiii,ir, luini) • b 10 0 

Ai iliic 3 10 0 

Assalie nj.i (, 0 o 

Bei'i irnm ., . 7 lo o 

Annin cwt. 3 0 0 

Galbaiiiiin 

(Ciiiibogium . ... 17 0 0 

Mviib . . 800 

Oil ban urn boo 

Lac 1 akc . 0 12 

Oy< . 0 3b 

Sin II, Block ... 2 10 0 

.SInvi red . . 3 lo 0 

Slick. . . . 3 10 0 

Musk, Clima . oz. 0 lb 0 
Mux \ oniu a . . cwt. 1 10 0 
OiM’assia . 07. 0 2 0 

— - Ciniiainoii 0 lb 0 

Cloves 0 2 0 

Mace. 

Nullings 0 1 4 

Oimiin lb 

Uluibaib , . . . 0 4 2 

.Sal Ammon me . .cwt. 0 0 0 
Senna .lb 010 

'I iiiinerick, Java (wi. i 10 o 

Bengal ... 180 


L. s. d. 

to 0 b 0 

— 440 

— 3 13 0 
3 15 0 

— .b 10 0 

— 015 

— 017 

— Oil 

— 028 

— 14 O 0 

— 4 15 O 

— boo 

— 1 It 0 

— 11 O 0 

— 0 5 0 

— 21 0 0 

— n 0 0 

— 040 

— 250 

— 2 1b O 

— 2150 

— 0 0 

— boo 

— 12 0 O 

— f'b 0 0 

— 700 

— 22 0 0 
— 10 0 0 
— 8 0 0 
— 0 1 <) 

— 0 b () 

— 2 1 '. 0 

— II 0 O 

— 800 

— I lb 0 

— 023 

— 0 2 10 


— 0 5 6 

— 0 2 6 

— 1 15 0 

— I 10 0 


Turmerick. China 

.cwt, 2 

0 

0 

to 

s 

5 

0 

Galls, III Sorts 

7 

0 

0 





Blue 

9 


0 





Indigo, • Blue 

lb. 






Blue and Violet, 

.. 0 

7 

6 


0 

8 

ft 

Purple and Viol 

Fine Violet 

.t... 0 

6 

4 

— 

0 

7 

4 

Good Ditto.... 


5 

G 



0 

b 

11 

Fine Violet it Copper 0 

5 

2 

— 

0 

5 

6 

— Good Ditto 

. .. 0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

5 

4 

Good Copper . 

.... 0 

4 

A 


0 

5 

0 

Middling Ditto . 

.... 0 

4 

G 

— 

0 

4 

8 

Ordinaiy Ditto . 

.. . 0 

5 

G 

— 

0 

3 

10 

Fine Mailias . , 

0 

b 

9 

— 

0 

6 

4 

“ — Middling Ditto . 

0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Oidiimry Ditto . 

... 0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

4 

4 

Rice 

cwt. 1 

18 

0 


1 

19 

0 

Saltinwir . . 

cwt. 4 

0 

0 

— 

G 

0 

0 

Sago 

t wt, 1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

s.dipitrc, Refined. 

( wt. 2 

5 

0 

— 

2 

6 

0 

Silk, Bengal .8kt III . 

lb. 0 

12 

4 

— 

0 

14 

11 

Novi . 

Ditto White . 

. ., 0 

15 

5 

— 

1 

11 

0 

China 

. . , 1 

0 

7 



t 

6 

1 

Oig.iiiziiie 

... 1 

17 

0 

— 

2 

6 

0 

S|>iOffi, L'lnnainoii . 

lb. 0 

H 

9 

— 

0 

12 

0 

Cloves 

.... 0 

3 

7 

— 

0 

4 

3 

Matv... 








— — NutITK g"?. . . 

. . 0 

5 

8 


0 

5 

<> 

Giiigtr 

cwt 3 

10 

0 


3 

15 

0 

IVppi 1, HI u k . 

. lb. 0 

0 

8 





While.. 

. 0 

0 

It 





Sugai, Vtllow . 

( wl 1 

IS 

0 

— 

2 

4 

0 

Wliiu 

. . 2 

10 

0 


3 

10 

0 

Brown 

. . 1 

14 

0 

— 

1 

19 

0 

Tea, Boliea . . , 

, lb 0 

2 

7 


0 

2 

8 

< Ollgdll .. . 

0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

b 

Souchdiig . ... 

. . 0 

3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

6 

C'aiiipoi . . 

.. . 0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

9 

Twankay 

0 

2 

11 


0 

4 

3 

Pt k-oc . ■ 

. . . 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

.b 

6 

Hyson Skin . .. 

. . 0 

2 

10 

— 

0 

4 

5 

Hyson 

... 0 

4 

7 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Gunpovidei 

... 0 

b 

1 

— 

0 

5 

B 

TollOise‘*liell 

, 1 

2 

0 


1 

8 

0 

Woods, Saii'idtrs lUd .tun 1 1 

0 

0 

— 

11 

II 

0 


* Parrels of the late sale at the lndia-llou$e 
bear a prcniium nl lOd a Is per lb. 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On ThCSday, 4 Maich—Piompt 30 May. 

Tea Bdlif.3, boo.ooo ’bs — Congou and Cainpoi, 
4,100,000— Pe A oc and Noutbong, 150 000— Twan- 
kay, 850,000 — Hyson Skin, 100,000 — Hyson, 
3 '0,000— Total, including Pi ivate-Tiade, 6,150,000 
iiv. 

On Finlay, 7 March — Prompt 6 June, 
Pnvilege . — Cotton Wool, 7,887 bales. 

On Monday, 10 March— Prompt 6 June. 
Company’s.— Nankeen Cloth, 234,303 pieces— 
Bengal Piece Goods, viz.— Muslins, 7,3o4— Calli- 


coes, 00,351 — ProliibiicJ, 42,678. — Coast Piece 
Goods, viz.— C.dlicoes, 108 823 — Muslins, 229— 
Prohibited, 11,475— Sundry Musieisof Coast and 
Surat Goods. 

On Friday, 21 Maich—Piompi 20 June, 

Company's.— Mndvir A Wine 54 pipes. 

Prm/es-e.— Madeiia Wine 14 pipes. 

On Wednesday, 16 April— Ptompt 25 July. 

Licensed and Private-Trade, -—Indigo, lO.OOS 
chests. 


Cargoes of East-India Company's Ships lately arrived. 


Cargoes of the Harriet, Emperor Alexander, Mary 
Ann, and iMrkins, from Batavia, Madras, &c. 
Company's Good*.— Saltpetre— Sugar — Coffee— 
Sapan Wood-sRaltans— Piece Goods. 


Private-Trade (per Larkins) .—Vkce Good*— 
Shawls— Indigo — Ked Wood— Pearl* — Precious 
Stones— Garnets— Coral— Wine. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges, 

No alteration since our last, 
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To the Editor of the Jsiatic Journal. 


Sir,— In the Memoir of the 
late Major-Geiicral Sir George 
Holmes, K, C K. published in the 
iiumher of the Asiatic- Journal, 
lor February 1817, I observe the 
lollowing paragraph. 

“ About this time the extension 
of the honors of the Order of the 
bath excited the hope of every 
(li>tinguished officer. One Com- 
iiuinder’s cross was destined for 
the Bombay army ; and could the 
v, ish of every officer of that army 
liave been ascertained, we may, 
nc believe, a'vry safely say, that 
few, perhaps not one, would have 
denied the brilliant distinction to 
have been otherwise bestov»^ed than 
upon Major - General Holmes. — 
h is almost needless to add, that 
the honor was so appropriated.” 

The tenor of this paragraph, if 
permitted to pass without remark, 
i»ay lead to a general conclusion 
i>nd belief, tliat a certain portion of 
t ie number of Knights Command- 
of the Bath ordained for the 
officers in the service of the East- 
hidia Corapat\y, has been perma- 
nently allotted tp each of the armies 
serving under the three President 
ues of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
; that a specific number of 
Journal. — No. 16. 


Knights Commanders was first ap-* 
portioned to each army ; and that 
the dignity was subsequently con- 
ferred on fixed number of offi-. 

cers at each Presidency : There- 
fore, to do away such an erroneous 
idea, and to obviate any impression 
unfavorable to the just preten- 
sions and high reputation of the- 
Bombay army, which such a no- 
tion is calculated to produce, I 
beg leave to state, that no such 
regulation was adopted ; that no 
particular proportion of the esta- 
blished number of fifteen Kniglits 
Commanders for the officers of the 
Company’s army was specially al- 
lotted to either of the three esta- 
blishments ; but that the dignity 
was conferred on those fifteen offi- 
cers in the service of the East- 
India Company, who were con- 
sidered to liavc most distinguished 
themselves since the year 1802, 
witliout any consideration as to the 
Presidency to which they were 
immediately attached. 

Had it been in contemplation to 
award to each of tlic three armies 
a due proportion of the limited 
number pf fifteen iKnights Com- 
manders, whether in reference to 
the number of corps, or to that 
VoL. HI. 2 T 
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of general officers and colonels 
in each army, the just division of 
the honorable distinction would 
have been as follows ; 

r Bengal army . • . . 7 
T9 the < Madras army .... 6 
L Bombay army ... 2 

15 

Unfortunately for the Bombay 
army> there were only three officers 
belonging to it who had enjoyed 
the opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves, within the limited pe- 
riod of service, so as to give them 
a claim to the dignity of Knight 
Commander. Colonel Woodington 
died previous to the institution of 
the ordinance. GeneralJones (who 
has recently had the honor con • 
ferred on him) was, in the first in- 
stance, deemed ineligible to it, in 
consequence of his having been re- 
moved from the effective to the 
retired list of the army. General 
Holmes was the only officer in the 
Bombay army created a Knight 
Commander, not because there was 
only “ one Commander s cross des^ 
lined for that army^' but because 


he was the only officer belonging 
to it, whose services rendered him 
eligible, according to the established 
regulations and restrictions ^ to be 
raised to the dignity. 

With respect to the uoishes of the 
officers of the Bombay army, I be- 
lieve, I may very safely say, with- 
out any disparagement to the pro- 
fessional character and meritorious 
services of the late Major-General 
Sir George Holmes, (and I sin- 
cerely disclaim all intention to de- 
tract therefrom) that, could such 
wishes have been accomplished, 
the brilliant distinction would like- 
wise have been bestowed upon 
some of Sir George s brother offi- 
cers, whose pretensions to the ho- 
nor were as valid as his, though 
their achievements were not of so 
recent a date. 

I trust you will believe that in 
offering these remarks, I am ac- 
tuated by no other motive than a 
sincere desire to uphold the honor 
of the Bombay army. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Asiaticus. 

London, 2\si Feb, 1817. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir, — In a late number I no- 
ticed an article entitled “ Fe- 
male Miseries in India,” in which 
the writer certainly draws no very 
flattering picture of female emigra- 
tion to the East ; but, sir, there 
are few other subjects, in the 
discussion of which it is more ne- 
cessary to hear both sides of the 
question. And if my account 
should tally but little with that of 
your late correspondent, I never- 
theless rely on your candour to 
give it equal publicity. Not hav- 
ing had the opportunity of re- 
fusing several excellent offers from 
men of rank and fortune in Eng- 
land,” I felt less reluctance to un- 
dertake a voyage to India, and 
after a very peasant one of five 


months, landed also at Garden 
Reach. My friends received me 
with joy ; and I was soon intro- 
duced at all the fashionable parties 
of Calcutta. Like your former 
correspondent I also was young ; 
but cannot say I have ever “ been 
called handsome” — ‘'admired for 
my figure” — or “ that my accom- 
plishments are above mediocrity. 
Nevertheless I contrived to make 
myself agreeable ; had always on 
the course some young equestrians 
at my carriage windows ; and have 
never known what it was to nurse 
the benches at a ball, and never 
set foot to ground. I had scarcely 
passed eight delightful months in 
this gay capital, before I had re- 
fused two, what were termed by 
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many, excellent offers. But my 
friends were not eager to get rid of 
me, and I was at liberty to exer- 
cise my own discretion. I confess 
I was either sufficiently wise, or 
imprudent, to indulge but slender 
hopes of happiness with a man old 
enough to be my grandfather, who 
had been forty years resident in 
India, though rich as Cresus ; or 
with a wild boy of a writer, en- 
gulphed in debt, and almost ruineef 
i)y his excess. 1 refused them both. 
^^r. Kditor, without hesitation ; 
and was soon after rewarded with 
the hand of my present husband, 
who though not a Nabob, is a young 
man of some rank in the army, and 
blessed with independence. Such, 
gir, has been my good fortune in 
India ; and let me add, that I as- 
cribe it chiefly to an evenness of 
temper with which Providence has 
blessed me. I can safely say that 
1 have never felt hurt at the pre- 
cedency of others, or at being 
handed the last to table by any 
straggler the house aftbrded. I 
endeavoured to make myself equal- 
ly agreeable to all, and had the 
happiness of finding my efforts 
generally successful. I fear your 
former correspondent thought more 


of the advantages to be derived from 
marriage than of the institution it- 
self ; and by her adverting to the 
civil fund, and the solitude of 
judges and collectors, evinces the 
probability that her trip to the 
East was, after all, ‘‘ only to gain 
a fortune.” Your correspondent, 
Mr. Editor, must have visited Cal- 
cutta when the exuberance of her 
youth was repressed by some two 
or three and thirty years ; or she 
must have been too much ocj^upied 
with her own attainments to have 
consulted the wishes of others ; 
the former she may term young, 
the latter considerable ; but, un- 
fortunately for her, female age 
or conceit are never overlooked 
in India. ’Tis true the days of 
chivalry are past ; but in London 
as in Calcutta, the wild horse (of 
whose appearance, by the bye, in 
the very centre of the town I have 
read with the utmost astonish- 
ment), would equally have inter- 
ested few in favour of a person, 
who expecting every attention 
from others, is not prepared to 
make a sacrifice in return. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Nubilia, 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Mr.Editor,— iNthelast Edin- 
burgh Review, p. 24-3, on the arti- 
cle of Dugald Stewart’s Introduc- 
tion to the Encycloptedia Britan- 
oica, is the following note ; 

“ At the conclueioii of Bishop Taylor’s 
Liberty of Prophesying is a .Icvvish story, 
^f>ld in the matiner of a chapter of Genesis, 
01 which God is represented as rebuking 
Abraham for having driven an idolater out 
of his tent. This story, the Bishop says, 
somewhere to be found in the Rabinieal 
l>ooks : but till tlie original\» discovered^ 
''e may ascribe the beauty of the imita- 
taiion, if not the invention of the inci- 
dents, to the Bishop himself.” 

‘ Dr, Benjamin Franklin gave the same 
with some slight variations, to Lord 


Kairaes, who published it in his Sketches 
of the History of Man.” 

About twenty years ago, I sent 
to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, 
a paper on the coincidences of the 
European and oriental classics an-v 
cient and modern, part of which 
my friend (xeneral Kirkpatrick 
furnished the editor of the Asiatic 
Register with a copy of, in which 
it appeared ; but what I now send 
you has never been in print. Ir^ 
Europe we have of late been much 
amused by stories of Muhammadan 
Intolerance ; but it has been by 
writers, who were either ignorant 
of the Musulraan tenets, or wilful-r 
g T 2 
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ly misrepresented them. In the 
Koran we are told that 

Jewa, Chriatians and Sabians, and 
indeed whoever believeth in God and the 
last day, and doetb that which is right, 
shall have Ins reward with the Al- 
mighty, and no fear shall come upon him, 
neither iieedeth he to grieve." And Sadi, 
in quoting that passage in one of his ser- 



Many a believer is arrayed in vain glo- 
ry, and many an infidel wears the garb of 
humility." 

But what finer examples of tolc- 


nions, adds “ that any fellow creature 
who believes in God after his own fashion 
and heart, and thus accomplishes good 
works, may expect a favourable reception 
and final sentence on the last day, not- 
withstanding his failure in ritual duty 
that there is salvation for a virtuous infi, 
del, but none for a vicious believer ; he 
moreover adds 

' 4 

ration can I offer than tlie follow- 
ing two Apologues from the Bus- 
tan of Sadi ? — 


tr-i Lai 

ci/U- ji * 

^ ^ ^ 


JLj 

jjj] (^Lj 

Li^ip-wk) j#! iiAiLc jj ^ 

JSL? fcXij ^ 






m 3 ^ j*** ^ ^ ZzS jui ^ 

S 4 ^jT ^ Ijci- ^ A 6 j\ Jj 

*X«IJ j 5f« uAi ^ 

I 3 * j\ ^j5 Sj I ^ ^ ^ 

j(^3l J-^ 

till— wirfi) ci-?fcX> l^b S ^ Cl— 


A Mogh, or fire-worshipper, bad se- 
cluded himself from the world, and de- 
voted his whole time to the service of an 
idol : some years afterwards that profes- 
sor of a rejected faith happened to fall in- 
to distressed circumstances : confident of 
relief, he threw himself at the feet of his 
idol, and lay prostrate and helpless on the 
floor of it’s temple j saying, ** 1 am un- 


“ done, (akemeoh ! my idol ! by the hand, 
“ I am afflicted to the soul, have compas- 
sioti on my body." Often limes would 
he be thus fervent in devotional duty, fur 
his affair> were not in thfc train of 
settled : but how shall an image forward 
any man’s concern, which cannot drive a 
fly from settling on its own body ? The 
poor Mogh waxed warm, and added io 
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Ills passion ; “ Oh ! slave of eiTor ! how 
« long have I worshipped thee to a vain 
<< purpose ! accomplish for me at once the 
“ object of my heart, otherwise 1 must 
ask it of Providence, or the Lord God 
“ paramount !" That contaminated Mogh 
still lay with his face in the dust, now 
that the pure spiiit of the Almighty had 
complied with his prayer. One of the 
true faith, wliose sinceie adoration had 
been ever clouded with calamity, expres- 
sed himself astonished at what had come 
to pass, and said ; “ here is a despicable 
“ and obstinate worshipper of the fire, 
“ whose mind is still intoxicated with the 
** wine of his temple ; his heait full of in- 
“ fidelity, and hand soiled with perfidy, 
“ yet has God fulfilled the object of his 
“ wish !” This holy man’s mind was oc- 


cupied in trying to resolve th’s diflBculty, 
when a message from heaven w'as reveal- 
ed into the ear of his soul, ‘ntimating to 
him ; “ this old and perverted sinner of- 
“ ten implored his idol, and his prayers 
** were disregarded ; but were he to quit 
‘‘ the threshold of my tribunal disappOint- 
ed, then where would be the diflTerence 
“ between a dumb and perishable idol, 
and the Lord God Klernal ?” Put your 
trust, oh! my dearly beloved friends ! in 
Providence, for nothing is more helpless 
than a stock or a stone idol : it were la- 
mentable, when yon might lay your heads 
on this threshold, if you should come to 
leave it disappointed of your object. 

Sadi’s second Apologue is a# 
follows : — 


J ^ ^ Hi 

4-^^ jl 

ij tA * 

(•U! ^ i j 


JU. ^ * 

jjUj j jl 1 p 45 

1 have heard that no son of the road, or 
traveller, had approached the hospitable 
abode of that friend of God Abraham for 
a whole week : from the natural goodness 


i^\ S 

J ^ 

4-^^ s/ir’ 

j\^\ dU! y*- 

j}J 

j\ kXcl ^*‘*j*^ 

•^yr" J 

of his heart, he could never partake of his 
morning repast, till some weary stranger 
had entered his dwelling : He took him- 
self forth, and explored every quarter, he 
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riewed the valley to its uttermost border, 
and descried from afar, a man solitary as 
a willow, whose liea'i and beard were 
whitened with the snow of years : in or- 
der to administer comfort he went up and 
gave him a hearty welcome, and after the 
custom of the generous, thus kindly en- 
treated him, saying; “ Oh ! precious ap- 
** pie of mine eye ! be courteously pleased 
** to become my guest !'* — ^'I'he old man 
consented, and getting up stept briskly 
forward, for he well knew the beneficent 
disposition of Abraham (on whom be 
God’s bJessing). The domestic compa- 
nions of that beloved friend of God seated 
with reverence the poor old man : orders 
were issued, and the table spread, and the 
family took their respective stations around 
it : when the company began to ask God’s 
blessing before meat, nobody could hear 
the stranger utter a word, 'rhen did 
Abraham say to him ; “ Oh ! sage of aii- 
tient times ! thou seemest not to be ho- 
“ ly and devout as is usual with the aged ; 
‘Ms it not their duty, when they break 
“ his bicad, to call upon that Provi- 
“ dence, who has graciously bestow- 
“ ed it ?” 'I'he old man replied, “ I fol- 
“ low no religious rite, that has not had 
“ the sanction of my priest of the fire !” 
The well-omened prophet was now made 
aware, that this depraved old wretch had 
been bred a Guebre ; as an ali(‘n to his 
faith, he thrust him forth with scorn, for 
the pure abhor the contamination of the 
vile. From glorious Omnipotence an an- 
gel came down, and in the harshness of 
rebuke called aloud, “ Oh ! Abraham, for 
“ a century of years I bestowed on him 
“ life and food, whom thou hast taken to 
“ abominate on an hour’s acquaintance ; 

“ for though he is offering adoration to 
“ the fire, why art thou to withhold the 
“ hand of toleration from him ?” 

We are told by oriental writers, 
for the Persians claim Abraham as 
one of their forefathers, that the 
Almighty often communed with 
him thus, and was pleased to im- 
part to him the secret counsels 
and purposes of his Providence, 
whence he was stiled the JJci. 
Khalil Khoda, or beloved friend pf 
God ; see Isaiah xli. 8. He was 
the speond son, according to thepi, 
of Azar ; and had in his youth been 


educated in the idolatries of hi* 
father, who though descended from 
the prophets, had followed the muU 
iituae of those days to do evil^ and 
became on their account a maker 
of images in the city of Bamian 
Balkh. But Abraham, being re- 
called to the true faith, went 
while yet a youth into his father’s 
shop, and breaking the images ri- 
diculed such as came to buy them; 
when his father took him for chas- 
tisement before Nimrod ; who, in- 
stead of punishing him, was di- 
verted by his miracles and wit. 
After this he removed to the 
eastern border of the Persian em- 
pire, and was famed for his love 
and piety to the deity, and justice 
and hospitality to his fellow crea- 
tures ; for which last purpose he 
often pitched his tents on the edge 
of the wilderness near the city of 
Haran, that he might, as the above 
apologue informs us, entertain tra- 
vellers passing towards that place. 
Oriental scholars, who arc aware 
of the peculiar and fierce preju- 
dices, that the Musulmans enter- 
tained against the Guebres, cannot 
sufficiently admire the benevolent 
spirit displayed by Sadi in these 
and many of his apologues, where 
he has occasion to notice different 
religious sects; and many xvdl 
meaning Christians might learn 
good manners on this headhy study- 
ing such parts of his works. We 
may all read, and equally apply the 
moral of such parables to our own 
conduct, so as to enable us to set 
aside all narrow and violent preju- 
dices, and imbibe in their room 
proper and liberal notions of tole- 
rance in religious matters ; particu- 
larly towards such as differ frqm 
us perhaps in little else than what 
is ceremonial ; recollecting to this 
purpose that excellent maxim pf 
our own gospel : — “ Forbid him 
not ; for he that is not against 
us (in the propagation of the know- 
ledge of one only and true God,) 
is on our part.” — Were indeed the 
Socrateses, the Plinys, the Fenc-. 
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Ions, the Addisons, and the Sadis 
of distant ages and nations thus be- 
nevolently^ to talk over the subject 
ofreligion and morality, that spleen 
of the soul, superstition, might be 
cured of its gloomy brooding ; 
and that bane of humanity, fanati- 
cism, reduced to sobriety and rea- 
son ; and the soundness and inte- 
grity of our simple, as it is supe- 
rior, Christian doctrines, might all 
the sooner gain, what every consi- 
derate man among us would wish 
and hope to see, that ultimate vic- 
tory over all other faiths. To the 
avoiding evil inclinations and prac- 
tices, and to improvement in senti- 
ments and habits of piety and virtue 
we cannot be indifferent, certainly 
without being criminal; yet we 
may assuredly tolerate without im- 
patience or animosity, the errors, 
whether of our own dissenting 
sects of faith, or those of Muham- 
madans and idolaters, so long as 
their peculiar tenets are not active 
in sapping the foundations of ouir 
own special belief; and we ought 
to combat their errors only by 
reason, argument and truth, and 
not as some of us have lately done 
by abuse, falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation. If in the course of such 
discussions the opposite parties 
should have opportunities of pro- 
mulgating some errors, that with- 
out this provocation might have 
remained within their own narrow- 
er sphere, as this would neverthe- 
less lead to a freer and more open 
inquiry, so it were the most likely 
and best means of combating the 
obstinate part of them with suc- 
cess, and of converting the reason- 
able. In our own now extensive 
settlements in the East-Indies, (and 
where can we fix a limit to those 


translation and refutation of the 
Koran (Sale's is only a copy of 
part of it) is an able work; but 
then he was a Papist, and had the 
worship of images and other ob- 
jectionable tenets to defend, which 
neither Musulman nor Hindu 
could be ever reconciled to. The 
plain faith and simple doctrine of 
the gospel, according to the accep- 
tation of our best and ablest di- 
vines, may be compared to our 
system of Brit'sb government, 
which required only a thorough 
and impartial discussion to distin- 
guish the licentiousness, which 
wild theorists and hot-headed en- 
thusiasts have at different times in- 
culcated from true liberty ; and a 
memorable example of this has in 
the temporary madness of the 
French revolution passed in re- 
view before the eyes of mankind, 
and may deter other governments 
for some time from meddling with 
their constitutions. 

NOiil diciumf quod non dictum 
prhes : there is nothing new under 
the sun, if we believe our own 
Scripture, and the reproof given 
to Abraham in the above apologue 
of Sadi, is so similar to what Mo- 
ses is said, by oriental writers, to 
have received on a like occasion, 
that I may safely trace him to hia 
original. By the by, it would 
scarcely be believed, that Parnell 
borrowed the beautiful story of his 
hermit through a Risallah or ser- 
mon of Sadi from the Koran, which 
I was first made aware of by pro- 
posing to my Munshi, many 
years ago, to translate it into the 
Persian language, as a fine speci- 
men of our English apologue. The 
oriental writers tell us, that : — 


settlements, and the liberality of 
Our governments there ?) we have 
readier means of making converts 
than any other Christian nation ; 
and from the liberality of the Bri- 
tish press, abler vindications of the 
Old and New 'I’estaments have 
been published in England than in 
all the world beside. Maracci’s 


“ Karun ^ ^ (the Korali of our 

Scriptures, Numb, xiv.) was notorloue for 
his riches and stinginess ; and there is a 

<■ Uadis or tiadition of the pro- 

phet (Muhammad), that Moses the cou- 
sin of Karun had the divine permission 
to punish this wickedness. Accordingly, 
in the midsi; of his kindred and wealth, 
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Moses ordered the earth to open and swal- 
low him up. This it did gradually, for 
he at first sunk no deeper than the knees, 
then to the waist, after tliat to the shoul- 
ders, und lastly to the chin ; and he after 
each pause called aloud; “ have mercy 
ou me, oh ! Moses !” — but Moses felt 
110 compassion, and the earth finally swal- 
lowed liiin up. I’pon wliich God appear- 
ed to Mo^es and said ; — “ thou hadst no 
“ mercy on thy own cousin Karun, not- 
withstanding he asked thy foigiveness 
four sundry times, vvheieas had he le- 
“ pented and asked me but once, how- 
ever iniquitous he liad been, 1 might 
have conipassioncd liim.” 

Yet if Sadi was in this instance 
a plagiary, men of no contempti- 
ble literature have among ourselves 
made free with hisstoryol'Abraham. 
One indeed restores U to the Jew- 
ish Talmud, from which Muham- 
mad had no doubt taken it; for the 
historical part of his Koran is chief- 
ly borrowed from that, our Scrip- 
tures, and the tw'enty-one Nosks 
or canons of Zartasht ; and the 
conscibnsness of his theft made his 
Immediate followers so savage with 
the Guebres, Jews and Christians : 
Sadi’s other debtor for this apo- 
logue claimed it as his own, after 
having amused himself for years 
by imposing it bn his clerical 
friends as a portion of Scripture. 
The first is that excellent Bishop 
of Down and Conner, Jeremy 
Taylor, who had he needed the 
lesson himself, lived in .an age of 
calamity of Church and State, 
sufficient to have taught humility 
to the proudest dignitary among 
us ; and died in 1607. 

He says at the conclusion of a 
chapter of his Liberty of Prophe- 
sying;— 

I wid with a story I find in the .Tewish 
liooks : — “ U’licn Alualiain sat at tlio 
door of his tent, according to his custom, 
waiting to ciitertain straugeis, he espied 
an old man, stooping and bearing on his 
staff, weary with age and tra\el, corning 
towards him, who was a hundred years 
of age. He icteived him kindly, w'ashcd 
liis feet, pruGded supper ^nd caused him 


to sit down j but ojiservlng that the old 
man eat and prayed' not, nor begged for a 
blessing on his meat, he asked him why 
he did not worship the God of heaven ? 
The old man told him; he worshipped 
the fire only, and acknowledged uo 
dther God : at which answer, Abra- 
ham grew so zealously angry, that he 
thrust the old man out of his tent, and ex- 
posed him to all the evils of the night 
and an unguarded condition. When the 
old man was gone, God called to Abra- 
ham, and asketi him, where the stranger 
was } He replied, “ I thrust him away, 
“ because he did not worship thee.'’ God 
aiisw'cred him and said, “ I have suffered 
“ him these hundred years, although he 
“ (lishojioied me ; and could’st thou not 
** endure him tor one night, wdien he 
“gave thee uo trouble?” Upon which, 
saith the story, Abraham fetched him 
back again, and gave him hospitable cji- 
teitainment and wise instruction.” The 
w’oithy IJishop adds — “ Go and do thou 
likewise, aird thy charity shall be reward- 
ed by the God of Abraham !” 

Dr. Franklin’s imitation of Sa- 
di’s apologue I shall not here 
quote, as it is to he met w’lth in 
so many late periodical works. In 
his well-known story of the Whis- 
tle, the Doctor has also copied 
verbatim another apologue of Sa- 
di’s Bustan ix. 13; but as that 
book has not to my knowledge 
been translated into any language 
of Europe, I cannot fancy througit 
what channel he got them. A 
comparison may be drawn between 
all the three apologues of Abra- 
ham’s intolerance, and notwith- 
standing its priority of date, and the 
lameness of my verbal translation, 

I cannot doubt to which the man 
of taste will give his preference. 
In all the three, Abraham is repre- 
sented as comfortable in his domes- 
tic circle, grateful for the benefits 
of Providence, and hospitable to 
strangers ; but from an ignorant 
zeal he is also represented as in- 
stigated to an act of intolerance, 
which the deity notices and re- 
proves. So far the parable is com- 
plete, having a beginning, a 
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die and an end ; and I cannot but 
admire both the Bishop’s and Doc- 
tor’s oriental phraseology and hap- 
py imitation of the narrative sim- 
plicity of the original ; but actuat- 
ed by our European taste of ampli- 
fying their subject, the Bishop pro- 
ceeds in the detail of bringing the 
old man back, and the Doctor adds 
to it the particulars of Abraham’s 
punishment; and thus both de- 
stroy the unity and integrity of 
the fable and plot, which toge- 
ther constitute the chief beauty of 
a real Persian apologue. Many 
think, that the stories, like tlie 
manners of the east, must undergo 
an ordeal to adapt them to the 
ideas of modern Europe ; but they 
will find, that the point of the epi- 
gram is blunted, and that they are 
thus refined into a vitiated and spi- 
ritless imbecility. The abstrac- 
tion of modern European pliiloso- 
phy, that fasliion of a day, enters 
too much into all our translations 
from the Persian language; and 
the simplicity of sentiment and for- 
cible diction of the original is frit- 
tered away ; and thus the highly 
expressive is sacrificed to the neat, 
the pathetic to the brilliant, the 
strong to the frivolous, and the 
energetic to the clear. 

A writer in narrating a story ex- 
presses it either in the sentiments 
ol another man, or in his own ; the 
first mode is the simple narrative, 
nnd that generally is adopted in 
Europe ; the second the dramatic, 
which is most consistent with the 
onental idiom, and particularly 
of the Persian language. 
'»ith his usual fine taste, Addison 
cauglit the real oriental knack of 
telling a story and has often avail- 
himself of it in giving an Eng- 
hsh dress to the many oriental pa- 
J'ables, with which he has decora- 
ted the ^ages of the Spectator; and 
1 shall finish with quoting two of 
jus stories, and giving literal trans- 
ations of them out of Sadi’s works 
trom which he drew them through 
that best of oriental travellers Sir 
dohn Chardin; and would it be be- 
Asiatic Jowrw.— No. !©• 


Anthology: 

lieved, thattbough he travelled un- 
der the patronage of our Charles the 
Ild. we have not to this date a 
complete translation of his travels 
into English, but a valuable edi- 
tion of the original was lately pub- 
lished in France. 

Sadi in his Risallah ii. Sermon 
4, for like our Saviour he intro- 
duces many of his most beautiful 
apologues as parables ; in his theo- 
logical discourses, tells us that ; 

** One day Ibrahim Adham, let the 
glory of God encircle his majestic state, 
had seated himsdf in the porch of his 
palace with all his retinue standing around 
him ill attendance ; when, behold ! a 
poor Dervi.se with a ^latched cloak about 
his shoulders, a scrip in one hand, and a 
pil^rim’8 staff in the other, presented 
hiinself before him, and was making his 
way into the inner hall of the palace. The 
seivants called to him and said, “ Ob! 

“ revel end Sir ! where are you going?’* 
He replied ; I am going into this pub- 
“ lie inn.” The servants said ; “ this is 
“ the palace of the king of Balkh.” Ibra- 
him commanded that they would bring 
him forward ; he now said ; oh ! Der- 
“ vise! this is my palace and no Imi.” 
The Dervise asked him saying; “oh! 

“ Ibrahim, whose house was this origi- 
“ nally ?” He leplied; “it was the 
“ house of iriy graiulfatlior.” The Der- 
viso said, “ when he departed this life, 
“whose house was it?” He replied; 

** it was iny father’s he said ; “ arul 
“ when thy father also died, wlio^e 
“ house did it become ?” be replied ; “ it 
“ became mine ” he said; “and when 
“ thou departe-'t, to whom will it be- 
“ long?” lie icplied; “ it will then be- 
“ long to the Prince my son !” Then did 
tlie Dervise say, “ Oh! Ibrahim ! a house, 

“ which one man is alter this manner eii- 
“ tering and another quitting, may be an 
“ Inn, but is the palace or fixt habitation 
“ of no man !” 

In No. 289 of the Spectator may 
be seen Addison’s admirable invi- 
tation of this parable. 

One other apologue is that of 
Bustan iv. 2, containing in fiva 
columns of the original, that^nost 
poetical and beautiful sentiment of 
humility, which the man of classi- 
VoL. III. 2 U 
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cal taste has only to read and ad- try is not something better than 
mire, and no longer be led astray verbiage ! Addison’s elegant imi- 
by the vulgar Euro^an notion, tation may be read in No. 29S 
that the language of Persian poe- Spectator : — 
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A solitary drop of water, .as it w.\s f.il- 
ling from a cloud, blushed when it saw 
the huge extent of the sea: saying, — 
** Where the ocean exists, wliat place is 
“ left for me to occupy, if that immense 
** body of Avafer be present, my Cod ! 
** what an inconsiderable atom of matter 
am I ?” While it was after this man- 
ner reviewing itself with an eye of humi- 
lity, an oyster took it into the bosom of 
its shell, and nourished it with its whole 
soul : the revolution of fortune raised it 
into an exalted station, for it lipened into 
a precious pearl, and became the chief 
jewel of the imperial diadem of Persia: it 


rose into dignified emitienre, because its 
walk w.as humble, and knock’d at the 
gate of annihilation, till it was ushefied 
into an illustrious existence. 

In my next I shall offer some ex- 
tracts from the Persian poets to 
show how handsomely the Mu- 
siilmans speak of our blessed Savi- 
our, and with what charity also 
even of Popish Christians, whom 
they must of course consider as 
idolaters : being, &c, 

GuichipI 
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A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA, IN 177K. 

yiy jJ/r. Chapman.^ (Continued /romp. 231.; 


On our leaving Tring.ano, I request- 
ed Captain Alaclciinan, the comin.inder 
of the Amazon, to be as jmrticular in 
bis observations upon the coast, its 
forts, and harbours, as our stay and 
situation might .'idniit of ; and to form 
charts of the most remarkable parts. 
I was induced to do this, from the 
general utility of such observations, and 
from a conviction of the ability of the 
person I applied to, being a man of science 
and mathematical knowledge in bis pio- 
fession ; but a severe disorder, which iii a 
Sliort time deprived him of his life, fnis- 
trated my wishes. We were but a little 
more than two days from Pullo Ubi to 
Cambodia river. The point of Cambodia 
as well as the whole coast from thence to 
th^ mouth of the western branch of the 


river, is covered with underwood and ex- 
ceedingly low. The water is so shallow, 
that, at the distance of five or six miliis- 
from the shore, it is rarely more than four 
fathoms. The small vessel, our consort, 
in repeated attempts, made by the coni- 
m.andcr, could never approach the shore 
nearer than within two or three miles ; 
few inhabitants appeared, and only two 
boats near the entrance of the river. Our 
boat was sent to speak with them ; hut 
the people, proving to be poor Chinese 
fishermen, were not able to understand 
our Cochin Chinese linguist. 

The 24th of June we cast anchor in 
sight of the mouth of the west channel of 
Cambodia river, * between three and four 

• I.at. 9 ®. 30' N. from heiicc In a clear day you 
may stc FuloCondore, which lica in LatJ 8*. iO' 
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o’clock in the afternoon, in barely three 
fathom water, a strong ebb tide setting 
out. The tide to the westward had been 
observed the preceding evening to rise 
two fathoms and a half ; it therefore cer- 
tainly behoved us to have been on onr 
giiard against its falling as much; the 
captain was apprised of this by his officer, 
but he making light of it, we were sub- 
jected to the following disagreeable con- 
jeqiieiices. By six o’clock the tide left 
the vessel fast aground ; but as we lay in 
soft mud, our situation was by no means 
dangerous, and the sequel convinced ns 
that we had better have remained in it 
until the morning; we should thenjas 
the tide turned at twenty minutes after 
nine, have had the water rising till near 
day break, and might easily have gone out 
with the ebb, or searched for a <leeper 
and securer anchoring place. The captain 
made sail as soon as the vessel floated, in 
a dark night uncertain whither a rapid tide 
might drive us ; the consequence w'as, 
she grounded a second time ; andwhenthe 
flowing tide iclievcd her from this, still a 
tliird time. Hero or on some other part of 
the shoal, I expected we must have left the 
vessel ; her head was only in a fathom and 
a half water ; and her stern was thump- 
ing upon a sand, as hard as a rock. The 
boat with the chief officer, and ino'<tof 
tlie Europeans was now sent to soiuid ; 
dining their absence, tlie water rose to 
two fathoms and a quarter. The Ama- 
7on drew twelve feet ; the flood tide was 
fully made. Anxious for our boat, we 
made signal after signal for it to return ; 
when the officer came, his repoit was fai 
iroiu satisfactory, having met w'itli shoals 
.ill round us. Get under way wc must, 
and trust to fortune for tlie rest ; there 
was now a threatening sky and the appear- 
ance of a hard squall coming on ; at first 
the water deepened a little; this gave us 
a gleam of hope, but a momentary one ; 
the man with the sounding line warned us 
tliere was but a few inches more than the 
'cssel drew, every instant we expected to 
feel the shock of the vessel striking for 
the last tiiqe ; and it being the top of high 
water of a spring tide, wc had no prospect 
of further relief; happily however we again 
increased the depth, and the squall coming 
on presently drove us, to our great joy, 
into five fathoms where we dropt our 
apehor. 

After the fatigue aod anxiety, which we 


suflTered the preceding night, we wer« 
most of us happy to devote this day the 
25th to repose. 

•rtc 26th I went on board the Jenny, 
which lay at a considerable distance from 
our vessel near the mouth of the river. 
The commander acquainted me he had 
sent his boat into the river for intelligencts 
and|pro|)oscd tome to stand in and meet it. 
Raving no objection, he weighed his an- 
chor ; as soon as wc hpened the first reach 
we perceived a vessel at anchor and the 
boat making towards ns ; we continued our 
course in a good channel of three and fonr 
fathoms water, as far as the tide would 
permit u.s. By the officer sent in the boat, 
we leaiiit, that the vessel in sight was a 
Portuguese snow from Macao ; that there 
was another higher up at a village called 
Batliai, and that a ship had left the river, 
seven or eiglit day.s|before ; Mr. Moniz, 
a Portuguese gentleman, I before men- 
tioned to have accompanied the Manda- 
rine to Bengal, (who went on hoard the 
Portuguese vessel ;) acquainted me that 
he heard from the commander, that the 
rebel Igiiaak had carried every thing before 
him in Cochin China : that the king hav- 
ing fled to Pulo ConJore, had been taken 
there and jmt to death, and that his bro- 
ther had fallen into tlie hands of the 
usurjicr who obliged liim to marry his 
daughter. I afterwards found that his 
brother wms the elder of two sons left by 
the late king, hut that Queck Foe, the 
prime minister, who had acquired an nn- 
bounded influence in the latter part of 
the reign, had married his daughter to the 
younger prince, and contrived upon the 
death of the old king to place his son-in- 
Jaw upon the throne. This, with the 
minister’s unpopular measure of imposing 
a poll tax, of about a Spanish dollar upon 
all the native inhabitants of whatsoever 
age, sex, or condition, was the cause o£ 
the troubles which broke out in the in- 
terior provinces, and furnished a pretext 
for the Tonquinese to invade the country. 
For, when their army entered the Nor- 
thern provinces, they declared their de- 
signs to be solely bent against the pemn 
of the minister, whose maladministration 
hcul involved his country in a civil war ; 
and promised, upon his being deHv^ered 
up to them, to assist the king in subduing 
all his enemies, the young king instigated 
by the enemies of this minister, bliodJy 
fell into the snare ; and thereby proved 

2U2 
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to have acted as politically as the sheep 
who delivered their dog to the wolves. 
Queck Foe though a bad man, was allowed 
to be a mail of abilities ; and by the dis- 
reming esteemed the only one capable of 
making head against tfie dangers that now 
threatened on all sides. Sensible of this, 
the Tonquiuesc, as soon as he was deli- 
vered into iheir hands, treated him with 
the utmost deference, and made use of 
his knowledge to possess themselves of 
the country ; they iiniiiediately laid siege 
to Heu, the capital, and took it. The 
king fled to Donai ; from thence to Pulo 
Condore, where he was taken and put to 
death ; the minister was carried to Ton- 
quln, where he was allowed to enjoy an 
honorable retreat. 

The next day I returned on board the 
Amazon to prepare a few necessaries to 
go up to Balhai, in the Jenny, and de- 
sired Captain Hutton to wait for me 
where he was. Early in the morning I .set 
out accompanied by Mr. Bayard and Mi. 
'J'otty ; on approaching the mouth of the 
river, I perceived the Jenny running out 
with the Portuguese' snow ; expressing my 
surprise at this I found Captain Hutton 
had received intelligence tliat some per- 
sons he had left at Turon the year before, 
had been put to death by Iguaak, and 
that twenty or thirty of his gallics were 
then cruizing in a branch of the riier two 
days sail from Bathai. Unacquainted 
with the force of these gallies, and liuving 
too much reason from the infoiuiation, to 
suspect their hostile dis])ositiun towards 
us, especially if they were apprized of our 
having a relation of the late king on board, 
and the Amazon being deemed to draw 
too much water, and built too sharp to be 
brought into the river ; I thought it most 
prudent entiiely to drop my designs of 
proceeding to Bathai. Understanding 
however that there was still a party of 
the king’s people making bead against 
Iguoak in Donai, it was determined to 
proceed thither ; in order to place our 
Mandarine and his people amongst their 
friends. Captain Hutton having received 
wliat instructions the Portuguese Captain 
Could give him respecting the passage (no 
pilot being to be bad) was to lead the 
way ; we were to follow. These points 
adjusted I returned on board my own 
ve.ssel, and the next morning we sailed. 

The first of July we anchored under a 
promontory supposed to be Cape St. 
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James, about a degree and an half distant 
from tlie west channel of Cambodia river • 
this was the first high land on the cooti- 
nent we met with. Here again we were 
all at a stand ; nobody being able to point 
out the road to Donai. The Mandarine 
and his people never having beeU there, 
could give us no information. Vexed at 
my disappointment, 1 determined to go 
on shore myself in our pinnace and to 
endeavour to gain some intelligence ; Mr. 
Bayard and the second officer were so 
obliging as to accompany me; I took two 
of the Mandarine’s servants as linguists. 
When we reached the beach I sent them 
OD shore, keeping every body else in the 
boat. After some time they (?anie back 
leading two or three of the most miser- 
able objects I ever lieheld, ujk)u the very 
point of perisliing with hunger and dis- 
ease. 'I'he linguists telling us we miglit 
land ill security, we did .so. These poor 
wretches then acquainted me that they 
belonged to a village hard by, in which 
were left about fifty more, much in the 
same condition as themselves ; that a fleet 
of Ignaak, in its way to Donai, which it 
was now blockading, had two months 
before, paid tberii a visit, and plundered 
them of the scanty reinaiius left by a horrid 
famine, suppo.sed in the preceding years 
to have carried oflT more than one half of 
the whole inhabitants of Cochin China, 
and that they had nothing to cal now but 
a root thrown up by the surf on tho 
beach, which cau.sed them to break out 
in blotches all over their bodies ; it was 
shaped something like a sweet potatoc, 
but longer. I was now no longer at a 
lo.ss to account for the indifference, the 
wretches I saw at Triiigaiio showcil to 
my offer of procuring their release. They 
were not possessed of sufficient patriotism 
to prefer liberty with so scanty a fare in 
their own country, to .slavery with a full 
belly in a foreign one. There is no slavery 
in China. On perceiving the mouths ot 
two or three rivers to the N. W. and 
asking their names, they told me one of 
them ledin Donai. Several more of these 
objects were now gathering round me ; 
distressed at this scene of misery not in 
my power to relieve, I hastened on board 
my boat, and took with me an old man 
who appeared the most intelligent, to in- 
form our Mandarine of all he knew, and 
to enable us to determine what was next 
to be done. 
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A comfortable meal having cheered up 
the old man’s spirits, he had a long con- 
versation with his countrymen ; the result 
of it was, that a village called Huttein a 
few hours sail from where we then were, 
having resisted the attack of Ignaak’s fleet, 
the Mandarine was desirous of going to 
it, hoping to get some satisfactory intelli- 
gence of his friends. Thither we bent 
our course, the old man serving as a pilot. 
The next morniug we anchored a breast 
of it. A number of fishing boats hovered 
about the vessel, but kept aloof till two 
of the Mandarine’s servants wene sent to 
them in a small 'prow; they then came to 
the number of fourteen or fifteen. Our 
Mandarine sent a message to the chief of 
the village by th^m. The people in these 
boats were stout personable men, and had 
not the least appearance of want amongst 
them. Kvery boat was well furnished 
with bows and arrows, swords and lances. 
In the afternoon the Mandarine of the 
village sent his compliments to our Man- 
flarine, with apiesent of fish and betel, 
and apologised for not waiting upon him 
in person, on account of his being much 
judisiKised. Our Mandarine appeared so 
well satisfied that he resolved to go on 
shore next morning; myself and the 
other gentlemen promising to attend him. 
Having sent the Mandarine of the village 
notice of our intentions, early in the 
iiiomiiig some boats came from the shore 
to conduct us to the landing place. Our 
Mandarine’s servants, who went on sliore 
tlip evening before, and staid all night, 
came with them, and gave their master a 
favourable account of the in habitants. 
They also brought on board witli them a 
man who had formerly served as a soldier 
under the Mandarine’s command ; he 
'icemed transported with joy on recog- 
nising his old master. After breakfast 
we set out, the soldier sitting at the Man- 
darine’s feet, and during our passage to- 
wards tlie shore, he recounted to his mas- 
ter the particulars of Ignaak 's successes, 
tlie king’s death, and how the people of 
Hiis district had repulsed the rebel fleet, 
acquainted him that the king’s bro- 
whom they called Antoine, dissalis- 
with his wife and tlie restraint he 
was kepi under, had found means to es- 
cape from Ignaak, and was gone in arms 
’^ith a considerable force into Bentlioan, 


Yet before the boat reached the shore, 
our Mandarine was seized with a panic 
which I never could learn the real cause 
of, and desired me, in a little broken Por- 
tuguese, to put about and retyrn to the 
vessel. Unable to conceive bis motives, 
his own servants assuring me there was 
no cause of apprehension, we continued 
oiir course, till the pinnace came into 
shallow water, and could proceed no fur- 
ther. Here we were preparing to get into 
a countiy boat, when the Mandarine 
cauglit hold of my clothes, earnestly in- 
treating me to desist, crying out ** "fy- 
son] Tyson !*' which is the name the ad- 
herents of Ignaak go by in the country. 
Mr. Moniz seeing this, offered to go on 
.shore to learn who the people really were; 
Mr. Bayard accompanied him. They 
soon came back with the principal Man- 
darine of the village. He came into our 
boat, and invited our Mandarine on shore, 
the soldier offering to remain as an hos- 
tage, and to forfeit his head if any haj*m 
befel him. AU was insufficient to remove 
his fears ; he still cried out louder than 
ever to put back. Finding his timidity 
not to be overcome, I asked the Manda- 
rine of the village to go with us to see 
our vessel : he did not hesitate. After he 
Iiad been on board a short time, he com- 
plained of being very sick, and he really 
looked so. I therefore dismissed him, 
first making him a small present. 

What to do or whither to go, I was 
now at a loss. If I determined to avoid 
every place in the hands of the enemies, 
or suspected enemies of our Mandarine, I 
was at once excluded from the wholo 
country, and nothing remained but to re- 
turn without further loss of rime to Cal- 
cutta. Unwilling, however, or rather in- 
deed ashamed, to leave Cochin China al- 
most as totally uoinfurmed as when I 
sailed from Bengal, 1 resolved, at all 
events, to prosecute my voyage as far as 
the bay of Turoii, and, eventually, even 
to m.'ike a visit to the court of Ignaak. 

I was the more induced to this on account 
of the dispute wliich had arisen between 
some of his people and those of an English 
ship, the year before, in Turon harbour, 
the particulars of which I was not well 
informed of when 1 left Bengal. 

(To he continued^ 
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‘ BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OF 

FO THOU TCHHING. 

Bg' Dr, J. l\ Ahcl de Remvsat, Profesmr of Chinese and Mantchou Tartar 
at Paris, tifc. 


To THOU TruiiiNG, a celebrated Same- 
Bean, who contributed powerfully to the 
Mtahlisbment of the religion of Buddha 
in China, was born in the country that 
the Chinese call Kian Tchou, that is, Ilin- 
dostau, and his family was named Pe. 
He devoted himself early to study, and 
Blade a great progress in the occult sei- 
rtices. In the year JIO he established 
Wmself in Lo yang, now called Ho nan, 
€neof the rapitalsof the province of that 
name. Tliis city w^as then the residence 
ef the prior 1'chao kings, princes of Ili- 
fWBg nou origin, who reigned in the 
north and west of China, from 308 to 
329. It was at the court of these Tartar 
princes Fo thou tchhiug made the first 
essays of the power that he pretendeil to 
exercise mer nature, but which, in effect, 
lie had over simple and uninformed men. 
He commenced by a.sscrting that he 
had lived more than a hundred years, 
tliat he nourished himself by air, ami 
could pu'js many days without taking 
other aliment. The Chinese name that 
he adopted, significative, like all Chinese 
onnies, and probably translated from 
that he bore in India, means Buddha, 
purity. He presumed on maint.iining a 
commerce with spirits, and atnpiiiingby 
enchantment the power of holding at his 
disposal the good and bad genu. It is 
felated that he had an opening at the side 
cf his rohe whidi was closed by silk 
cords during the day; but wlicn he 
disposed himself to study at night, be 
©pened his robe, and a .stream of light 
issued from bi.s bosom which illuminated 
att the house. On the days devoted 
lo fasting and purification be visited the 
bank of a river, and, taking out his heart 
and entrails through the aperture, care- 
ftilly washed and replaced them. He had 
a singular talent for explaining the sound 
of bells, and drew from them prognostics 
of fortunate or unfortunate events, whirfi 
tlurOccurreiiees never falsified. Che li, a 
Tartar prince who overturned the prior 
Tebao dynasty and placed Uis owm family 


on the throne, under the name of the 
l)o.sterior Tchao, having sent his troops 
against Lo yang, wlio pillaged and ravaged 
the city, Fo thou tchhing retired to a de» 
sert place to devote himself to exercises 
of piety in peace, and observe what oc- 
eurred without risk. He did not deem it 
prudent to present himself to Chi le, bc- 
eaii.se this new sovereign had been veiy 
badly ilisposed towaids the Cliamen or 
Samaneaus, killing all he encountered 
and liad destroyed a great number. 
However, Fo thou tchhing thouglit lie 
might trust himself to the generalissimo 
of Chi le’s armies, Kouo he lio, who gave 
him an asylum in Iiis house. The iiifin- 
cuce of the advice with which Fo tboii 
tchhing repaid the general’s protection 
was iiiimedialely |x,‘rceircd by those with- 
out; he foresaw exactly the success of 
every battle, and caused suitable arrange- 
ments to be ^aeviouslymadc. Clii lewlio 
peiceivcd this increase of prudence and abi- 
lity, conceived somesuspicions, and in their 
leniovalJeiiiut fiom Kuuu he lio that aCIia- 
inen veised in the art of magic, oi to 
speak more accurately a spirit, rcsiikd 
with him, and that he liad only profited 
by his lessons. The prince desired that 
the Sarnanean might be brought before 
him to judge of his knowledge. Fo thou 
tcliliing, whose foitnne depended on tins 
examination, redoubled his attention ti» 
make it terminate to liis honour. He 
took a brass vase full of water, and hav- 
ing burnt pel fumes and pronounced ma- 
gical words, a blue lotus brilliant as the 
day sprung forth. He did not content 
himself with this illusion, but desired to 
merit the favour he was ambitious of oh- 
taiuing by real services. The inhabitants 
of the city of Fang thooii north ot ilio 
Hoang ho had formed ihe jiroject of nias- 
sacreing Koiip he lio’s army in the night ; 
he informed the general, who owed the 
preseryatiou of his troops to the precau- 
tions this advice occasioned. Chi Ifj 
however, would still examine Fo thou 
tchhiug j but after several attempts, frwi 
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\xhicb bo always letired witli success, he 
set no Ib***'^^ confidence, and sought 

to engage the talents of this extraordinary 
liian. The spring that furnislicd water to 
the streams of the city of Siang Koue 
sadden ly ceased flowing ; Fo tliou Ichhiiig 
was intreated to remedy this evil; he 
went, therefore, to the fountain, situated 
half a league north west of the city, be- 
ing followed by a multitude of people, 
and partieularly by a number of Tao Sse, 
a species of Chinese sectaries, eternal 
n\als of the Buddhists, who hoped to 
detect him in error. Before them all, Fo 
thou tchhing had cushions brought, seated 
hiuiseli above the fouutaiu, burnt Persian 
perfumes, and reeiteil many long prayei-s. 
He performed these ceremonies during 
three hours ; and at the end of that time 
the water began to flow in abundance, 
and filled the city trenches. A staall dra- 
gon, five or six inches long, was seen to 
hallyfiom the fountain, which permitted 
itself to be carried by the stream, and on 
jifing it all the Tao Sse precipitately fled. 
The Sian pi, a nation of orienlalTartars, 
coiiiinir with their chief, Kuan mo po, to 
iUlarlv t’lii le, that prime went to consult 
bo thou trlihiiig, who leplied, “ the 
sound of the bells has taught me, that, at 
the hour of repast to-moriow Thouan mo 
po will be taken.” Chi le ascended on the 


ramparts, but seeing no irooim between 
him and the enemy’s army, feiu’cd that he 
wa^ deceived, and .“iciit again to coii-sult 
the Sainanean. At this time he said, 
“ The enemy is ea|)tiiie(I.” In fact, the 
soliliejs, who nnknosvn to Chi le, were 
amhiheaded iioitli of liie city, .sallied and 
eapliiied all llu* .Sian pi aimy. Lieou yao, 
king ot the prior ’Tehao, detennining on a 
1 bt effort against Chi Ic, maielied to meet 


hjin With flieremnaiitot his faithful lioops 
le had iccourse again to his oracle, win 
leplied. Tliesoutids of the bells combine t( 
expre'JS the following woids which are ii 
R foieign language, .Sieou tche, Ti 1 
pou kou-kliiu tlio tang. The firs 
b the aimy, tlie second niean.s shall .^^ally 
file third denotes the foreign tin one of Sieoi 
and the fourth is, .shall be taken 
'''hich means that oiir army shall eonquei 
‘lud take Lieou yoa. He afterwards order- 
a young virgin to purify herself sevci 
‘lays and then anoint lier body with pain 
mixed with hemp oil ; but scarcely hai 
•'file taken this paint in her hand when sin 
H^ceived a great liglit and cried in terror 
an innumerable multitude of mci 
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and horses, and among them a man of 
great stature with a coi'H of scarlet-silk 
round the arm. TTie Saraancan said, it is 
Licon yao himself; Chi le encouraged by 
Fo thou tcbhi tig’s promises headed lui 
troop.s, attacked Lieou yao, took h'un, 
possessed himself of Lo yang, and thus 
terminated the first Tchao dynasty. Fa 
thou tchhing clothed with new honours, 
continued residing at liis court and ac- 
knowledged his benefits by important 
services. There was one of Chi le’.s gen«- 
rals who was of the same Tartar family as 
that prince who was surnamed Thsoung, 
this word means garlic in Chinese. Cbl 
tiksoung being on tlic point of revolting, 
Fo thou tchhing who knew his projects 
advertised Chi Ic in a circuitous manner, 
Thi.s year he said there will be a worm 
in the garlic which will kill those who 
oat it ; the people must be prohibited the 
use of garlic. At this prohibition Cbi 
tlj.soimg thought himself di.scovercd, and 
fled. Cbi le had <i sou whom he fimderly 
loved, this young man named Fin xvaf 
attacked by a severe illue.ss, and died in a 
few days ; they were ready to biuy him, 
when Chi le bad Fo tiiuu tchhing called,, 
and .shedding torrents of tears, said to 
him, 1 have heard that formerly Phian 
'riisio, restored the hereditary prince of 
Koue to life. l.s such a mhaeJe above 
your powei ? Fo thou tchhing immedi- 
ately had a branch of Arbutus brought, 
impregnated it with water, employed it 
in sprinkling and holding out Ins hand to 
Pin, said, use. The young prince was im- 
mediately lesuscilated, and in a few days 
entirely recovered his Iiealth. 8ueh a jiro- 
digy could not fail of atti acting a multitude 
of di.sciples to Fo tliou tchhing, among 
wliich were found even the children of 
Chi le. But the happiness they enjoyed 
at the court of this prince was soon in- 
ten upted. One day when the weather 
was quite serene and the air perfectly 
tranquil, one of the bells on the tower of 
the monasteiy, where the Samanean and 
his di.sciples dwelt, .sounded suddenly: this 
sound, .said Fo thou tchhing to those 
who surrounded him, announces that the 
kingdom will have great cause for mouni- 
niiig this year. Chi le in fact <lie<l in 
the course of the year, and Khi loung. 
took possession of the. throne. He 
removed his court to Ye, and induced 
Fo thou tchhing to come there, where 
he heaped more honors on him than 
had been bestowed by his predeeut- 
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for. It is in this reign that the epoch of 
the progress of ‘the Buddhfc religion may 
be placed— a progress that the Taosse 
and the Ikerati endeavoured in vain to 
arrest the first by rivaling them in de- 
ceptions and impostures, and the other 
in making representations conformable to 
right reason and the soundest policy. Tlie 
people ran in multitudes to the monas- 
teries of Fo thou tchhing ; many there 
embraced a religious and contemplative 
life, and their number became so great, 
that Khi-loung was obliged to listen to the 
remonstrances of the literati on a subject 
that so powerfully affected Chinese man- 
ners. That created some coolness be- 
tween Fo thou tchhing and him. Another 
event increased the dissatisfaction 
Prince Soui Klii-loung’s son lost one of 
his children, in opposition to the promises 
which an able physician and aTao Sse who 
attended , had made of his recovery. Fo 
thou tchhing had predicted this occur- 
rence, but was unable or unwilling 
to employ the power he exercised for 
Chi le’s Son, and from that time Soui in- 
dulged such violent hatred against him as 
obliged the philosopher to remain at a 
distance from the court. They were, 
however, obliged to have recourse to him 
in an extraordinary drought that desolated 
the empire. 'Hie ceremonies usually per- 
formed in China, under these circum- 
stances, having produced no elTect, Fo 
thou tchhing was entreated to remove 
this scourge ; — scarcely had he commenced 
his conjurations, when a white dragon, 
with two heads, descended on the altar, 
and the same <lay an abundant rain de- 
scended to fcrtili/c many hundred leagues 
of territory. They continued aftcrwaius 
to consult him on difiereiit occasions, to 
explain dreams, deliver predictions, and 
give the key to those natural phenomena 
to which the Chinese have always at- 
tached superstitious ideas. But at last 
there was a great difference between him 
and the prince relative to some pictures 
and portraits of celebrated men, executed 
for a newly built tetnple. Khi loung was 
80 much dissatisfied with the execution of 
these paintings, that he would not speak 
again to Fo thou tchhing. Upon seeing 
that he had lost the esteem of his master, 
lie had a tomb excavated west of the city 
Ye, and said to bis disciples, the year of 
the cycle Meou chen (360), many tnmbles 
will appear, and the year 1 ycou (361), 
the Chi family will be entirely destroyed. 


1 therefore submit to the laws of trans- 
migration before seeing such misfortunes. 
He died in the monastery of Ye koutig. 
The Chinese history* that has furnished 
the preceding details, does not ma'rk the 
year of his death ; but it appears certain 
that it happened in 349. Some time after 
a Chamen, who came to Young tebeou to 
honour him and visit his tomb, Khi loung 
ordered the opening of his tomb, when 
they found a stone instead of Fo thou 
tchhing’s body. Khi loung said, referrini; 
to the name of his family Clii stone 
** This stone is me you may bury me 
for I shall soon die.” He fell sick, and 
died the following year. His death was 
the signal of great troubles, and of the 
overthrow of his family, conformably to 
Fou-thou-thchhing’s prediction. What- 
ever opinion the vulgar might form of 
the latter, they could not avoid seeing in 
him an extraordinary man— at least in the 
talent he displayed in preserving an un- 
spotted reputation, though surrounded by 
rivals and enemies, and in choosing ap- 
propriately the time, place, and specta- 
tors, of the deceptions by whicli he sus- 
tained his doctrines. The philosopliy 
that lie professed, born in the ancient 
schools of India, and sister to that of 
Pythagoras, did not disdain the means 
disallowed by strict morality, but allowed 
by policy in countries and ages where they 
may be employed successfully, Tho^e 
who know the important services retuieicd 
to humanity by the sect of Hudflha, in 
civilizing the Tartars, and restoring re- 
pose and peace to many of the regions ot 
higher Asia, will not blame Ko thou 
tchhing for having employed means for it 
establishment, that the most severe phi- 
losophers of antiquity haveoften used with 
less noble view's, or according to an in- 
ferior plan. It may be remarked, in con- 
cluding, that the prodigies performed by 
Fo thou tchhing arc reported by contem- 
porary authors as being of public no- 
toriety, and having nations for witnesses. 
This is another coincidence between him 
and 'Alexander of Tyana,f who was sup- 
posed, like this Sainanean, to predict 
future events, explaiti omens, know im- 
mediately distant events, and even raise 
the dead. 

I. P. Abel de Remusat. 

• History of the Tseii dynasty, 9 nd paii- 
Biography, ch.93, p. 13, fte. 

t See Du Pin’s History of ApoUonius Tytntu*. 
the AbW HautTillCs Vrtpr of Dsistical 
apd Philostratas de Vita Apollunii. 
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ACCOUNT 

OF 

A PASSAGE m AN OPEN BOAT ACROSS THE BAY OF BENGAL, 
By the Captain and Boat's Crew of the DaphnCy in 1808. 


The Daphne brig, Edward Harman, 
Master, quitted the town of Rangoon on 
I he 28lh of October 1808. About sunset 
ou Nov. the 4th, we saw Diamond Island 
bearing N. VV. § W., and at two P. M. on 
the following day came to an anchor in 
five and a half fathoms in (id. I attended 
tlie Captain and six hands to the shore 
ill search of turtle. At the north end of 
the island we found a small hut, inhabit- 
ed by five Bhurmans (natives of Pegu) 
who had been sent here to collect the tur- 
tles’ eggs for the king of Ava. They 
were very hospitable to us, and shewed 
c\ery inclination to oblige us. On re- 
turning to the pait of the shore on which 
we landed, we found from the .sqiialliness 
of the weather, and the height of the surf 
that we could not leaeh our boat, then at 
anchor under the care of one of the men. 
Wc made a fire under a large tree, and 
obtained some riec and fish from the 
hhujiuans, on wliieh we made a good 
supper. The weather continued bad 
througli the night, and to add to our mis- 
foitiiiie we only eaiight one tmtle. At 
(la\-l)ieak next moining, the appcaiance 
of the weather indicated an Increase of the 
Moiin, and we weie then soaked to the 
.‘■kin 1)} the rain. The Daphne still rode 
i! out ici} ca.sy. The Hliurm,ans sup- 
Itlied us with food. Tlic weather becom- 
ing still worse soon alter middle day our 
boat began to drive, and we were obliged 
to Older the man on boaid to cul the 
paiiitcr, and let lier come on shore. He 
did .so, and with the assistance of the 
hl’.iumans we got her secured liigh and 
diy on llic beach, ^Ye dined with the 
Bhurmans, and at dusk, leaving one man 
to take care of the boat the rest retired to 
sleep — In the middle of the night we 
ueic all tinned out, as the tide had risen 
so high, that our boat had flooded, and 
'\as driven among the rocks. It was an 
awful and tremendous night; the gale 
'vas furious, accompanied by heavy rain, 
with a foaming sea all round, and our 
poor boat w^as seen on the rocks beating 
to pieces ; there was no' time to think : 
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every tiling was now at stake. We reach- 
ed the rocks as speedily as possible, and 
with a great deal of trouble got her off, 
but alas almost too lafe, she was nearly 
beaten to pieces. Wc remained with her 
until high water, when wc marie her fast, 
went back to the house and slept, till day- 
light. Our first thoughts now were to 
repair our boat in the hc^t manner possi- 
ble } and this we effected by pulling a nail 
out of one place, and putting it into ano- 
ther, cutting up some rope for oakum and 
caulking her as well as wc could. We 
w'cre forced to cut up our shirts to as.sist 
in caulking her a.s we had not oakum 
enough. Our tools coiisi>trd of a knife, 
a large stone for a hammer, and a piece 
of wood fur a caulking iron. By the time 
we had completed our job, the laiii had 
ceased, and the face of the heavens began 
to assume a diflerent appearance. Wc 
went to the lihurmans house to dine. Af- 
ter dinner the Bhurmans prc.ssed us much 
to go on board and get them a hag or two 
of rice, a.s dniing our stay on tlie island 
w(! had .almost eaten np their stock. 
They said, if we would giv’O them a little 
l ice, tliey would help to catch tui tie for 
u.s. We could not object to tlieir propo- 
^sal, as we had been living on their pio- 
visions so long. We could get no turtles 
till night, and the weatlier seeming fine; 
in the evening about half an hour before 
.sunset we launched onr boat .ind pulled 
fur the brig; but so much bad she guhVr- 
cd on the rocks, that we were forced to 
have one man constantly at work to bale 
out the water which came in very rapidly. 
At .siin-set we were in the hiig’s wake, 
pulling for her. We obbcrved tlie people 
on board veering a buoy asteru to us, but 
had the mortification to sec ourselves go 
astern as fast as the buoy did. They 
could give us no assistaiu'e from ou board, 
for they had no boat, and had two anchors 
down. If they had cut, they certainly 
must liUTO been ou the rocks before they 
could have been able to manage the ves- 
sel. About an hour after dark we saw 
two lights ; one we supposed to be the 

Vox,. III. 2 X 
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te«sel’s^ the other from itslargenew, we 
imagined to be on shore. We putted to- 
wards the oue wc took for the brig's. In 
about half an hour we were extremely 
alarmed by losing both the lights. We 
knew not which way to pull ; to lay-to 
was irapbssibie, and we had no hope but 
in Providence who is ever attentive to the 
exertions of unhappy men. We kept pul- 
ling and baling all night; once or twice 
we heard breakers very loud, and we anx- 
iously waited for the inoiuiiig to know 
our situation, particularly as the night 
was cloudy and squally. 

At day-light on the 8th we were much 
surprised to be just in sight of high land 
to the northward. We judged it to be the 
northward by the sun's rising, for we had 
no compass in the boat. The wind we 
found to be northerly — wc in with our 
oars, up with the foremast, aud set the 
only sail we had — we stood to the east- 
ward all day, aud at sunset put about, 
andstood to the westward — wc still saw 
the land, but it appeared further off— 
about midoight finding ourselves in rol- 
lers we tacked and stood to the eastward 
—It blew fieshaiul rather squally, and we 
were obliged to reef the sail. 

Wlien day broke on the 9th, to our 
mortification tlicrc w'as no land in sight. 
The Captain and I consulted what was 
best to be done, and expecting that w^e 
should liave the wind fresh from the E. and 
N E. judged it best to make a fair wind 
of it, aud run for the Coromandel coast. 
At noon we up helm, and went with a 
fiowing sheet to tlic westward in hopes 
of crossing the bay in five days, or else of 
falling in w’ith some ship. During the 
day a flying fish dropped into the boat, 
when all hands jumped at it. Fortune 
favouring my exertions, I gained the pri^c 
and soon devoured it. 

'rimrsday the 10th and Friday the lltli 
we had fine fresli breezes, chiefly from the 
eastward, with clear weather. On the 
I2th wc found ourselves so very thirsty 
that water was much in request by all. 
Every morning and evening, we bathed 
ourselves, and during the day kept throw- 
ing water over our heads j tbia sWayed 
our thirst very much, which had now be- 
come our greatest enemy. iThis day we 
bad very light airs from the N.W. with a 
beayy swell j we expected a gale of wind 
from that quarter, which if it had come, 


in all probability would have overwhelm- 
ed us, and put us out of our miserfr Just 
before sunset we had the high consolation 
of observing a vessel bearing N.W. ; there 
being little wind wc pulled right for her, 
and by her movements 1 believe she saw 
us, for soon after she came dowu towards 
us, with studding sails set, low and aloft. 
This sight rejoiced us, and infused into 
us such a degree of temporary strength as 
made us pull with double vigour. Wc 
thought our troubles at an end, hut, alas ! 
Providence ordained that greater nrfsfor- 
tunes were still to be endured by U8n 
Captain Harman thinking we did not 
near the vessel fast enough, ordcretl our 
sail to be taken in, supposing that it im- 
peded our going through the water as wc 
were putting in the wind's eye. No soon- 
er was that done, thsiii Hie vessel took in 
her studding sails and hmiled her wind to 
the eastward. We hoisted our sail again, 
btit to no purpose, she still kept to the 
eastward, which was a heart-breaking sight 
to us all. The temporary strength which 
the sight of her had excited, now forsook 
us : our spirits sank, and we could no 
longer pull. As night approached we 
stood as nearly as we coukl judge to the 
W.N.W. When the vessel hauled hrr 
wind to tlie eastward, we could plainly 
make out that she was a brig ; we saw 
her top saiN, and pint of her courses, 
main sail, (SiC. 

Sunday the 13th. This day onr thirst 
was great indeed ; we had undergone such 
fatigue, and wei'e so much weakened, that 
we expected every hour to be our last, 
'flic water thrown over our bodies did not 
allay our thirst as at first, aud being iri* 
duced to the la.st extremity, we were for- 
ced to drink our urine, which I must say 
revived and consoled us exceedingly. 
Monday and Tuesday nothing happened 
to break In upon our state of painful sus- 
pence. We had the wind light from the 
northward with a my heavy swell from 
the N.W. ; we still kept bathing every 
morning and enming, and drinking W be- 
fore-mentioned. 

Wednesday the people began to be very 
dull. Some of them found their thirst fo 
intolerablt}, that they drank a great quan- 
tity of salt water, although the Captain 
and I advised them not to do so. About 
ten o'clock at night, we were all roused 
by hearing the cfy of freah water alo»S' 
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side. One of the people being excessively 
dry, in drinking the water alongside real- 
ly thought it had been fiesh ; we all be- 
gan to drink immediately, and it was some 
time before we found out our mistake, so 
much was our taste injured. On the 
17th at sunset wc thought we saw very 
high land right ahead, but having been 
often disappointed by mistaking clouds 
for high land, we paid but little attention 
to it. Duiing the night the heavy swell 
from the N.W. went down, when a cross 
sea took Its place, and a fine breeze sprung 
up from the eastward. 

On Friday at day-light the water was 
much discoloured, a general sign of being 
near land, but still none could be seen. 
One of the men was now so senseless, and 
so weak, that he could not sit upright. As 
tlie sun arose, and cleared away the 
clouds, wc had the Jieartfelt satisfaction 
of seeing high land. '*^Vhat a joyful sight 
\\a.'5 this to poor creatures nearly sinking 
under fatigue and want of food. As we 
ne.iied the land, wc saw a number of 
lints and the natives walking on shore. 
About noon we ran the boat on the beach, 
but were in a condition too weak to walk. 
'I’he natives assisted us, and as soon as 
they knew our situation, fetched us hot 
coiigy (the water in which rice is boiled) 
and gave it ns to drink, of which we took 
a great quantity. Each man was led be- 
tween two people to the hut appointed to 
US and we were foriiished with every 
tbliJg wc wished for, except cold water. 
We had no desire to eat, but craved cold 
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water, which the natives would not give 
us, but supplied us plentifully with hot 
coiigy. Just as we were sitting down on 
the straw, we were informed that one of 
our people was dead. It was the poor 
man who liad been so bad in the morning. 

'I'he name of the place at which we ar- 
rived, is Poondy. It is situated about si.x- 
ty miles to the southward of Ganjani, 
and thirty to the northward of Calinga- 
patam. On the 2r)th Captain Hannan 
went to Calingapatain to procure a sup- 
ply of money and clothes from the Beach 
master at that jilace. He returned on the 
2dth, and on the 2yth, after furnishing 
the men with money enough to carry them 
to Bepgal, the Captain and myself started 
ill Doolis earned by four men. We fol- 
lowetl the coast and travelled almost 
without intermission night and day. On 
the 15th of December we reached Tom- 
biike, when we took a boat for Calcutta, 
and on going up the river, to our very 
great astonishment saw our biig at an- 
chor waiting for the flood tide to carry 
her up. We went alongside, and every 
soul oil hoar»i was thunderstruck to see 
ns, having given us up as dead. They 
waited four days at Diamond Island, ex- 
pecting our return. In funning across 
the bay they liad bad weather, and on 
seeing any lirifts went down to them, ex- 
pecting they might be the boat, We 
weighed on the flood and arrived at Knd- 
duiKire on the Iflth of December, and on 
the 23d our poor fellow sufferers arrived, 
looking very well after so long a march. 


CONCERNING THE MINES OF SIAM. 

(from M. de la Louhere's Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam; 1687-8.) 


No country has greater reputation of 
being rich in mines than the countiy of 
and the great quantity of idols and 
other gist works which are there seen, 
e'iiiccfthat they have been better cnlti- 
’ttted in former times tlian thq/now are. 
It is believed, likewise, that they thence 
extracted that great quantity of gold 
therewith their superstition has adorned, 
not only their almost innumerable Idols, 
but the wainscot and roofs of their tem- 
ples. They discover daily pits anciently 
and remaim of a great many fur- 


naces, thouglit to have been abandoned 
during the ancient wars of Pegu. 

Nevertheless the king that now reigns 
has not been able to find any vein of gold 
or silver, that is worth the pains he has 
tlierein employed, although he has appli- 
ed to this work some Europeans j anwng 
tlic rest a Spaniard from Mexico, who 
found, if not a fortune, at least his sub- 
sistence for twenty years, even to his 
death, by flattering the avarice of the 
prince with imaginary promises of infinite 
treasures. After having dug and mined 

2X2 
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in several places they light only on some 
very mean copper mines, but intermixed 
with a little gold and silver, five Inindred 
weight of ore scarce yielditig an ounce of 
metal ; neither understood they how to 
make the separation of metals. Rut the 
king of Siam, to nmke tliis mixture inoic 
precious, caused some gold to be added 
to it; this is called tambac. It is sai<l 
that the mines of Hoineo do naturally 
l)rodiice it very rich ; the scarf ity of it aug- 
ments its price, as formei ly that of the 
Corinthian brass: but the quantity of 
gold may be believed to make its true 
value; for when the king ordered cruci- 
fix'es to be made to piesent to (be Chris- 
tians, the most noble and smallest part, 
which is the Christ, was of gold, the cross 
alone of tambac. ^’incent lo Blanc le- 
latfs, tliat the IVguers have a mixture of 
lead and copper, called gan/e, or ganza, 
of which tht'y make statms, and a small 
money, which is not stamped with the 
loyal mark, but vviiich every one has a 
right to make. 

From Siam we brouglit away Mr. Vin- 
cent, who had come fiom Fiance with 
the bishop of Babylon to go into Persia * 
understanding the mathematics and che- 
mistry, the king of Siam had retained him 
some time to work in his mines. 

He informed me (hat he had rectified 
the labouia of (he .Siamese in some tilings, 
so a.s to render them more profitable. 
He shewed them a mine of veiy good iion 
at the lop of a mountain. Me di-'ceverod 
to them one of crystal, one of antimony, 
one of emcril (vmerif)y and .some otheis, 
witli a quarry of white marhl •. Besides 
this he found out a gold mine, which to 
him appe.ired vciy rich, hut he has not 
shewed it tliem. Several Siainc.se, most- 
ly Talapoins*, came secretly to consult 
him about the art of purifying and sepa- 
ititing metals, and brought divers speci- 
mens of vei y rich ore : from some he ex- 
tracted a very good quantity of fine silver, 
and from others a compound of several 
metals. 

As for tin and lead, the Siamese have 
long since obtained it from very plentiful 


• Talapoin is a name given to the priests or 
Hahaans.^£ditor* 


mines, and though not very skilful, yet 
they cease not to raise a considerable 
revenue by it. Tlii.s tin, or calin, is sold 
throughout all India ; it is soft and badly 
purified ; a .specimen may be seen in the 
common tea boxes or canisters from this 
country. To render it harder and white, 
like the metal of the finer tea boxes, they 
mix it with cadmiaf, a sort of mine- 
ral, easily reducible to powder, whicli 
being melted with the copper makes it 
yellow ; but it renilei,s both the.'se metals 
more brittle, and it is this white tin which 
they call tout inague. 

Ill the neighbourhood of the city of 
].iOiivo they have a mountain of loadstone. 
They have also another near Joiisahui 
(Jwiksila)}), a city seatcrl in an island of 
the giilph ol Bengal, which is not aljo\i' 
the distance of a man’s voice from the 
coa.st of Siam ; but the loadstone dug at 
JunkMiau lo.ses its viitue in two or ihiec 
months. 1 know not whether it is not 
the same in that of Louvo. In the moiiii. 
tains they find veiy curious agate; and 
Mr. Vincent has seen, he tells me, in 
the hands of the Talapoiiis, some sam- 
ples of sapphire and diamond from the 
mine 

I h.ive already said, that the city of 
CcunjH'iig-pcll is famous for mines of e\- 
celknt iron. Tlie inhabitants lorgc arms 
of them after tlieir fashion, as subio, 
poinards, and knive.s. The knife they 
call pm i.s used by all, and is not 
looked upon as arms, although it may 
serve upon occasion : the blade is tliiec 
or four fiugeis bioad, and about a fool 
long. 

'J'licy know how to melt the iion of 
their mines, but have very little of it, and 
are besides had forgemeii. For their gal- 
lies they have wooden anchors, and to the 
end that these anchors may sink they 
fasten .stones to them. They have ncithci 
pins nor needles, nor nails, diisel.s, nor 
.saws. They u.se pins of batiibii in build- 
ing their houses, even as our an|^stois 
used thorns. 


t Cadmia is the name given by the Latins lo 
brail ore, bat brass is luelf a compound of coppcf 
and zinc, the latter metal ii thcKfore inu»t pro- 
bably that intended, —Editor. 
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NOTICE 

OF THE 

CHINESE CIVIL KALENDAR AND IMPERIAL REVENUES. 

By IV. Kuitmann. 


A Civil and a Military Kalendar are 
jM-iiited quarterly in China. 'iChe Civil 
Kalendar for the Autumn of 1814, was 
lately presented to Ike East India Com- 
pany's library by Mr. llceves, assistant 
inspector of teas at Canton. It is en- 
titled Ta tsinif tsin chin tsuen chuy and 
con«iists of four .small octavo volumes. — 
Editions are published in a larger form, 
and more elegantly printed. 

The preface is succeeded by the titles 
of the nine older, s of iMandarines, each 
divided into two clas.ses, their di.stinc- 
tive hadgc'.^, which are described by De 
(I’uifiiies, Voyage a Pekint>, tom. 2. 470- 
■IZl, and salaries independent of ajipoint- 
nient'<, descending from 180 leaiig, at 
tis. 8d. each, and 1800 ho of grain to 
ItJang and 80 ho. Kang hys Dic- 
tionary states the ho at 10 bushels, but 
two sy.stems of arithmetic state that 
now it contains only 5, and sometimes 
only 2*. 

'Pile number of Mandarines of each 
dcnoniination, di.sfingiiishing the Man- 
tclions, MongaN, TartaiisedChine.se, and 
Cliine.se, in the supreme council and su- 
pciior tribunals.— An impeifect and un- 
dci rated statement of their numbers was 
published by Pere Amyot, in the si.\th 
tome of Mcnioires cancer nant les ChinoiSy 
280 - 282 . 

Kdiit.s, preseiibiiig the modes of saluta- 
tion, &c. among the Mandaiines, and 
niiscellaneons regulat ions. 

Tables of distances between the court 
and capitals of provinces, &e. 

The number of Kuu jin licentiates elect- 
ed triennially in each province, amount- 
ing to 1241. — See Semedo’s History of 
China, 41-45. 

Hie names and titles of the Ofllcer.s 
composing the principal tribunals. — Sec 
Magai Han’s Nouvclle Relation de la Chine, 
190-243. 

Extent and boundaries of the provinces, 
number of cities, establishment of Officers 
and revenues. 

The following table exhibits the gross 
i^wount of taxes, part of which is ex- 


pended in salaries, &c. part retained in 
the provincial treasuries, and the re- 
mainder remitted to Peking- 

Leang 

Land tax - - 38,708 

Land- - -2,334,475 
Coal - - - -32,528 
Miscellaneous 42,093 
Salt - - - 437,949 
Chun tien fou, 
or Peking- 154,173 
Tsonguen gate, 

Peking - 102,480 
Chang hay - 28,200 

Tehangkiakcou 10,000 
Tientsin - - 40,460 
Klang Nan— composed of Kiaug 
Sou and Ngan Ouey. 

Taxes Salt - - 2,085,282 

Customs - - 789,.') 84 
Kiaug Sou Ta.xes— land 3,116,826 

Miscellaneous 72,422 
Vegetables - 38,584 

Nigan Ouey taxes Land - -1,718,824 
Miscellaneous 59,895 
Vegetables - 59,895 

Kiang sy taxes Land - - 1,878,682 

Miscellaneous 38,593 
Salt - - . 5,150 

Customs Kieou kiang 
and Ta kou 
tang - - 1 73,880 

Kail tclieou - 46,471 

Tchc Kiang ta.xes Land . - 2,914,946 
Miscellaneous 49,087 
Salt - - - 501,034 

Customs PeSiii - - 122,660 

Nan Sin - - 26,500 

Ningpo - - 32,030 

Fokien taxes Land - - -1,074,489 

Salt - - - 85,470 

Misecllnneous 52,625 
Customs Fo kieii - - 73,549 

Houpe taxes Land . -1,174110 
Miscellaneous 81,334 
Provisions - *32,640 
•18,140 

Customs King tcheou 9,644 

• The first of these items i 9 icsfcely legilde - 
the second entirely illegible. " 


ChIngKing in 
Tartary 
Tchy ly taxes 


Custom <? 
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Hou nan taxes Laud - - - 882,745 Miscellaneous 34 , 25(5 

Miscellaneous 45,343 Kouey Tcheou Land - - - 101,628 

Provisions - *20,350 Miscellaneous 27,432 

•13,880 Salt - - - 6,230 

Honan Land - -3,164,758 Amounting to 36,061,225 leang, or 


Miscellaneous 44,950 12, 020,408 6.?. 8rf. The Kalendar also 

Chan tong Land - - -3,376,165 furnishes an account of the graip, 6^^', 
Salt - - - 120,720 transmitted to Peking. 


Miscellaneous 73,561 Ching king - - - - Chy 58,583 

Customs Lin Tsing Tcheou 29680 Do. for the Magazines at Ning 

Chan sy Taxes Land - - - 2,990,67.i Kouta, &c. 63,091 

Miscellaneous 82,944 Kiang nan ----- 1,431,273 

Salt - - - 507,028 Kiang sy 795,063 

Customs Cha hou Kcou 10,919 Tchc Kiang 678,320 

Chen sy Taxes Land - - - 1,658,700 Hou pc 96,934 

Miscellaneous 40,623 Hon nan ------ 96,214 

Kan so Land - - - 280,652 Honan 221,342 

Miscellaneous 100,237 Chang tong ------ 353,963 

SseTchoucn Land - - - 631,094 Kan so ------ -218,550 

Miscellaneous 31,661 Yun nan ------ 227,626 

Kouang tong Land - - - 1,264,304 

Miscellaneous 65,520 4,240,959 

Salt - - - 47510 


Customs Youe hay - - 43,750 The Chy is a measure of ten bushels, 

Tay ping bridge and a weight of 124 kin. 21| English 

at Chao Tcheou 53,670 ounces, or 16 Chinese Icang each. 

Routing sy 'I’he Geographical Section of the Louy 

Taxes Land - - - 416,399 chu san tsay tou hocy, an Encyclopedia 

hliscellancous - 52,660 published in 1606, specifies several ad- 

Salt - - - 47,150 ditional articles of tribute, wliich will be 

Y’’nn nan Laud - - - 209,582 detailed in the next number. 

LIST OF MINERALS 

OBSERVED AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

(Communicated by Dr. Heync, of Madras.) 

1. Granite of the principal rock of 7. Drusic quartz crystallizations on 

the Table Mountain. sandstone, found in many places of the 

2. Granite found in large masses, de- Table Mountain, on and near the top of it. 
tached at the foot of the mountains, or in 8. Quartz crystallizatioii found on the 
the slate rock of the Lion’s Back ; during Lion’s Head. 

the rains it is quite soft. 9. Bluish grey clay slate, found in 

3. Granite with a considerable quantity quarries at the foot of the Lion’s Hj td. 

of hornblende found west of the Lion’s 10. Cellular quartz, found near the loot 
Head. of the Lion’s head. 

4. Sandstone, on the 'fable Mount. 1 1 . Quartz and grey wacke slate, in the 
heaps in large layers, horizontally and valley of the Table Mountain, in large 
vertically divided, the granite of that depositions. 

mountain, and forms tremendous mural 12. Greywacke slate, in the Table 
precipices. Valley near the Lion’s Head, in small de- 

5. Coai’se red sandstone, on the top positions. 

of the Table Mount. 13. Quartz, at the foot of the Table 

6. Red sandstone, on the higher parts Mount. 

of the Lion’s Head. 14, Kenuginous grcywackc slate, Ijt!' 
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tween the Table Mount anti the Lion's 
Head. 

15. Conglomerated ironstone, in large 
layers, at the foot of the Table Mount, 
called ** Yzer klip.’* 

16. .Slate traversed by veins of quartz, 
from the rocky reefs near Green Point. 

17. G)arse pipe clay with pieces of 
lithomarge, used as mortar at the Cape, 
found in large depositions near the sea. 

18. Corroded or cellular calcedony, 
fioni the bed of the Orange River. 

ID. Striped calcedony, from ditto. 
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20. Wack amygdaloa with nodules 
of zeolite, from the bed of the Oi-ange 
River. 

21. Egyptian jasper, from the bed of 
the Orange River. 

22. Serpentine (pypstecn of the Dutch) 
from tlie Namaqna country. 

23. Calspar, from the inland country, 

24. Amianth, between layers of grey- 
wacke slate, from an inland Cape coun.- 
try. 

2r>. Galena, from an inland district of 
the Cape. 


of the Four Simple Brdhinans, 


tale 

OF 

THE FOUR SIMPLE BRAHMANS. 

(From Crlbbe Dubois' Description of the People of India.) 


Iva certain district, proclamation had 
heeu nrade of a Samaradanani being about 
tube held. Tliis is one of the public fes- 
thills given by pious pcojilc, and soine- 
tljues by those in power, to the Brah- 
iiiaiis ; who, on .such ocrasioii.s, assemble 
ill great iiiiinbers from all quarters. Four 
lli(li^i(luaIs of the cast, from didereut 
tillages, all going thither, foil in upon the 
road; and, finding that they were all 
upon the same errand, they agreed to 
tt.dlv in company. A soldier happening to 
meet them, saluted them in the usiml way 
!»} touching hands and pronouncing tlic 
"onls, always applied on such occasions 
h'lirahinans,()f.'/rt/H/«;;i nryn, or health to 
mlord. The four travellers made the 
iiHial return, each of them pronouncing 
itie customary benediction of asirvadatn j 
^tid, going on, they came to a well, whcie 
•liej (luenched their thirst, and icposed 
tbemselves in the shade of some tiees. 
•fitting there, and finding no better sub- 
ject of conversation, one of them asked 
I ‘e rest, whether they did not remark 
particularly the soldier had distin- 
fuished him, by his polite salutation, 
^ou," says another, “ it was not you 
he saluted, but me.” “ You are 
mistaken,” says a third, for you 
remember that, when the soldier said 
^ itidam-arya, he cast his eyes upon me.” 
^^ot at all,” replied the fourth, “ it was 
c only he saluted ; otherwise should I 
answered him tvs I did, by saying 


Each maintained his argument obsti- 
nately; and, as none of them would 
yield, the dispute had nearly come to 
blows, when the least stupid of the four, 
seeing what was lively to happen, put an 
end to the brawl by the following advice : 
“ How foolish it is in us,” says he, thus 
to put ourselves in a passion ! After we 
have said all the ill of one another that 
we can invent, nay after going stoutly to 
fisticuffs, like Sudra rabble, slioiild wc be 
at all nearer to the dcci.9ion of our diffe- 
rence? The fittest person to determine 
the controversy, I think, would be the 
man who occasioned it. The soldier, who 
t hose to salute one or the other of us, 
cannot be yet far off. Let us therefore 
run after him as quickly as we can, and 
we shall soon know for which of us he 
intended his salutation.” 

The advice appeated w'ise to them all, 
and was immediately adopted. The 
whole of them set off in pursuit of the sol- 
dier ; and at last overlook him, after run- 
ning a league, and all out of breath. At 
•soon as they came in sight of him, they 
cried out to iiim to stop ; and, before tliey 
had well approached him, they had put 
him in full possession of the nature of 
their dispute, and prayed him to termi- 
nate it by saying, to which of them he 
had directed his salutation. The soldier 
instantly perceiving the nature of tlie 
people he had to do with, and being 
willing to amuse himself a little at their 
c.\puiice, coolly replied, tliat he intended 
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^ satutal^n for the greatest fool of all 
the four ; and then, turning on his heel, 
he continued his journey. 

The Brahmans, confounded at this an- 
swer, turned back in silence. But all of 
them had deeply at heart the distinction 
of the salutation of the soldier, and tlic 
dispute was gradually renewed. Even 
the awkward decision of the warrior conld 
not prevent each of them from arrogating 
toliimselfthe pre-eminence of being no- 
ticed by him, to the exclusion of tlie 
others. The contention therefore now be- 
came, which of the four was the stupid- 
est ; and, strange as it was, it grew as 
warm as ever, and must have come to 
blows, had not the person who gave the 
former advice, to follow the soldier, in- 
terposed again with his wisdom, and 
spoken as follows. 

I think myself the greatest fool of 
you all. Each of you thinks the same 
thing of himself. And, after a fight, shall 
we be a bit nearer the decision of the 
question? Let us therefore Inn e a little 
patience. We are within a short distance 
of Uharmapuri, where there is a chonlti y, 
at which all little causes are tried by the 
heads of the village ; and let ours be judg- 
ed among the rest.” 

All agreed in the soundness of the ad- 
vice j and having arrived at the village, 
they eagerly entered the choultry, to have 
their business settled by tiie arbitrators. 

They could not have come at a bette r 
season. The chiefs of the district, Biali- 
mans and others, had already met in the 
dioultry; and no other cause offering it- 
self, they proceeded immediately to that 
of the Brahmans, All the four advanced 
into the middle of the court, and stated, 
that a sliarp contest having arisen among 
them, they were come to have it decidetl 
with fairness and impartiality. The court 
desired them to proceed and explain the 
grounds of theircontroversy. 

Upon this, one of them .stood forward, 
and related to the assembly all that had 
happened, from their meeting with the 
soldier to the present state of the quarrel ; 
which rested on the superior* degree of 
stupidity of some one of them over the 
others. 

'Fhe detail created an universal .shout of 
laughter. The picsidcnt, who was of a 
gay disposition, was delighted beyond 
measure to have fallen iu with so divert- 


ing an incident. But he put on a grave 
face, and laid it down, as the peculiarity 
of tike cause, that it could not be deter- 
mined on the testimony of witnesses, aiKi 
that in fact there was no other way of sa- 
tisfying the minds of the judges, than by 
each, in his turn, relating some particu- 
lar occurrence of his life, on which he 
could best establish his claim to superior 
folly. He clearly shewed that there could 
be no other means of deleiraining to 
which of them the salutation of the sol 
dier could with justice be awarded. The 
Brahmans assented, and upon a sign be- 
ing made to one of them to begin, and lo 
the rest to keep silence, the fust thuj 
commenced his oration. 

“ 1 am poorly provided with cloiliing 
as you see ; and it is not to day only tli„i 
I liave been covered with rags. A uch 
and very charitable Brahman iiietcliant 
once made me a present of two pieces oi 
cloth to attire me; the finest that li.u! 
ever been seen in ovw A^rnqramu* 1 
shewed them to the otlier Brahmans of 
the village, who all congratulated me on 
so foitunale an acquisition, 'riicy told 
me it must be the fruit of some good deeds 
that 1 liad done in a preceding gcncia- 
tion. Before 1 put them on, I washed 
them, accoiding to the custom, in ordci 
to piiiify tl)em fioiii the soil of the wea- 
vc'i-’s toucli ; and hung tiiern up to dry, 
with theendN lastcued lo two branches ot 
a tree, A dog then happening to come 
that way, inn under them, and I could 
not discern wlu-ilier he was high enough 
to toucli the clothes or not. I asked no 
chihlicn, who were present; hut they said 
tliey wTie not quite cei tain. How tlie'i 
was I to discover the fact ? I put mysell 
upon all fours, so as to he of the height 
of the dog ; and, in that posture, I crawl- 
ed under the clothing. ‘ Did I toucli it 
said I to the children who were observiii:: 
me. They answered ‘ No and I "’as 
filled with joy at the news. But after ic- 
flecling awhile, 1 recollected that; the doK 
had a turned up tail ; and that, by ele- 
vating it above the rest of his body, it 
might well have reached my cloth. 1" 
ascertain that, I fixed a leaf lo my 
turning upwards ; and then, creeping 
on all fours, l^gassed a second time under 
the clothing. Tlie children immediately 
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cried ottt that thfc point of the leaf on my 
back had touched the cloth. This proved 
to roe that the ^oint of the dog’s tail 
must have done fo too, and that my gar- 
mcirt was therefore polluted. In my rage, 
I pulled dowu the beautiful raiment, and 
tore it in a thousand pieces, loading with 
curses both the dog and his master. 

“ When this foolish act was known, I 
became the laughing stock of all the 
woild; and I was universally treated as a 
tnadman. ‘ Even if the dog,’ they all 
^aid: * bad touched the cloth, and so 
brouglif defilement upon it, might not you 
have washed it a swond time, and so 
have iemo\ed the stain? Ormigiit you not 
have given it to some poor Siidra rather 
than tear it in pieces? Alter such egre- 
gious folly, who will give you clothes ano- 
ther time ?’ This was all true; for ever 
Miice, when I have begged clothing of any 
one, the constant answer has been, that 
no doubt 1 wanted a picy^e of cloth to pull 
to pieces," 

He was going on, when a bystJindcr 
interru^tted him by remaikiiig that he 
HTined to understand going on all fours. 
" Exceedingly well," says he, “ as you 
*hall sec and off he shuffled in that 
posture, amidst the unbounded laughter 
of il»e spt'ctators. 

" Enough, enough!” said the presi- 
dent. " W'hat we have both licaid and 
f en goes a great way in his favor. 15ut 
let lu now hear what tlte next of jou has 
to, say for himself, in ptoof of his stupidi- 
ty." The second accordingly began, by 
expressing his confidence, that, if w'hat 
they had just heard appeared to them to 
be deserving of the salutation of the .sol- 
dier, what lie had to say would change 
that opinion. 

" Haviug got my hair and beard shaven 
one day," he rxuitinucd, “ in order to 
appear decetit at a jmhlic festival tyf the 
llrahman.s (the Saniaradanainj, which had 
l>een proclaimed tlnongli all the district, 
1 desired my wife to give the barber a 
penny for his trouble. She heedlessly 
gave him a couple. I a'^ked of him to give 
me one of them back ; but he refused- 
Epon that we quarrelled, and began to 
abuse each otlH?r j but the barber at length 
pacified me, by offering, in consideration 
of the double fee, to siwfe my wife also. 

I thought this a fair way of settling the 
^fierence between us. But my wife, 
Asiatic Joum. — No. 1C, 
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hearing the proposal, and seeing the bar- 
ber hi earnest, tried to make her escape 
by flight. 1 took hold of her and forced 
her to 3it down, while he shaved her poll 
in the same manner as they seiTe widows. 
During the operation, she cried out bit- 
terly; but 1 was inexorable, thinking it 
less hard that my wife should be c\ose 
shaven than that my penny sliould be 
given away for nothing. When the bar- 
ber had finished, 1 let her go, and she re- 
tired immediately to a place of conceal- 
ment, pouring down curse.s on me and the 
barber. He look liis departure ; mid meet • 
ing my mother in his way, told her what 
he had done; which made her hasten to 
the house, to inquire into the outiage; and 
when she saw with her own eyes that it 
was all true, she also loaded me with in- 
vcclives. 

“ The barber publi'^hcd every where 
what had happened at our house ; and the 
villain added to the story, that I had 
caught her with another in.m, which was 
the cau.se of my having her shaved ; and 
people were no doubt expecting, .according 
to our custom in siudi a case, to see 
her mounted on the ass, with her face 
turned towanls the tail. They came run* 
ning to my dwelling from all quarters, and 
actually brought an ass to make the usual 
exhibition in the sticets. The report 
soon reaehed mv father-in-law, who lived 
at a distance of ten or twelve leagues, 
and he, with hi.s wife, came also to inquii-e 
into the affair. Seeing their poor daugh- 
ter in that degraded .state, and being ap- 
prised of the only rca.son ; they rcpiotich- 
cfl me mosirbifterly ; which I patiently 
endured, being ron.sciou.s that I was in the 
wrong. They per.^i.stcd, however, to take 
her with them, and kept herc.ircfullycon- 
cealed from every eye for four whole 
years; when at length they restored her to 
me. 

“ This little accident ma le me lose tlic 
Mamaradanain, for W’hieh I had been pre- 
paring by a fast of three day.s ; and it was 
a great morrific^tion to me to be e.vchided 
fropi it, as I understood that it was a 
most splendid entertainment. Another 
Samaradanapi was announced to be held 
ten days afterwards, at which I expected 
to make uj) for ray loss. But I was re- 
ceived with the hisses of jsix hundred 
Bmhmtos, who seized ray person, and 
insisted on my giving up the accomplice of 

Vox,. III. 2 Y 
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my wife, ilittt he might be prosecuted and 
punished, according to the severe rules of 
the cast* 

“ I solemnly attested her innocence, 
and told the real cause of the shaving of 
her hair; when an universal burst of sur- 
prise took place; every one exclaiming, 
how monstrous it was that a married 
woman should be so degraded, without 
having committed the crime of adultery ! 


fo CAwan^ 

Either this' man, they said, mtist bealiai^ 
or he is the greatest fool on the faoeof the 
earth ! Such I dare say, gentlemen, yoa 
will think me ; and I am sure yon wW 
consider my folly,” (looking here with 
great disdain on the first speaker) “ as 
being far superior to that of the render 
of body clothing.” 

{To be concluded in ournext.} 


EMBASSIES TO CHINA, 


At the present period, when the public 
is so much occupied by the recent intelli- 
gence from China, a brief account of the 
manner in which the principal European 
nations established a commerce there, 
and the enibas.sies that have been dis- 
patched by them to the Chinese capital, 
may not be deemed iminteiesting. 

The great Albuquerque first formed the 
design of opening a communication witli 
China. He had met with Chinese vessels 
at Malacca, and conceived a high opinion 
of a nation whose seamen had more po- 
liteness and decorum than were at that 
period to be found among the Euiopean 
nobility. He invited them to continue 
their corameite with Malacca, and he 
procured from them a particular account 
of the strength, riches, and manners of 
their extensive empire, which information 
he transmitted to the court of Lisbon. 

In consequence of this intelligence, a 
•quadron was fitted out in 1517, under 
the commmuiid of Ferdinand Andrada, 
having on board Thomas Fereoa as am- 
bassador. Their reception at China is 
thus described iu Milburiie's Oriental 
Commerce, Vol. II. p. 462. — 

On their arrival at the entrance of 
the river of Canton, the fleet was stopped, 
and only two vessels iiermiited to pass up 
the river : on board of one wa.s the Am- 
bassador and Commodore. Andrada was 
a man of strict honor, so that he soon 
gained on the Chinese, notwithstanding 
their natural aversion to strangers. By 
his exactness and probity he drew them 
to trade, and brought them to have great 
confidence in himj but what had the 
greatest effect, and might have establish- 


ed the commerce of the Porfugueae, (o 
the exclusion of all other nations, was his 
giving notice, a little before his dcparlvire, 
that at such a time he meant to sail, and 
that if any had demands upon him, or any 
of those belonging to him, they might 
apply and receive satisfacllon. This was 
an instance of probity new to the Chi- 
nese, but 'so agreeable that they made 
him great professions of friendship, and 
a‘!sured him that they would willingly 
trade with his nation, in hope.« of meet- 
ing always with the like usage ; but so 
fair a piospect did not long continue, and 
even tlie first had very nearly proved thr 
last voyage of the Portuguese to China. 
The commanders of the ships that were 
left at the mouth of the river, landed and 
began a trade with the natives; but, 
presuming on their power in India, tieat- 
ed tlie Chinese with great insolence and 
iniquity. They brought on shore several 
pieces of cannon, and then took what 
they pleased at their own rates, and 
treated with the pirates for sucli as they 
had taken pri-^omTs, of whotn they made 
slaves. The Viceroy of the province 
quickly assembled a great naviil force, 
witlt which he surrounded the Portuguese 
squadron, and would infallibly have taken 
tliem if a stonn had not ai'isen, which 
scattered the Chinese fleet, and enabled 
the Portuguese to return to Malacca witli 
more profit than honor. The ambassa- 
dor proved the victim of this misconduct, 
he was confined iu prison, where he after- 
wards died. 

“ It was many years before the Chi- 
nese would admit the Portuguese to trade 
with them, bub at length, they allowed 
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than to teni «ome ships to the Mland of 
Sanaan, where they were permitted to 
ei^t tents on shore for a short space of 
time, in which they disposed of their 
merchandize. At length, towards tite 
close of the sixteenth century, a favora- 
ble opportunity offered, not only of re- 
storing their commerce, but of procuring 
a pernianeat establishment in China. 
The pirates committed great ravuges on 
the coast, and having acquired a large 
force, made themselves masters of the 
port of Macao, and from thence, not only 
blocked up the port of Canton, but also 
besieged the city. The Maiidaiines in 
their distress, had recourse to the Portu- 
guese, whose ships wete then at the 
Island of Saiiuam. They readily offered 
their a'^sistance, and not only forced the 
pirates to raise the siege, hut pursued 
them to Macao, which they took, and 
whcic the chief of the pirates was killed. 
The Viceroy having made a report to the 
Kinperor of this extraordinary seivice, 
he, out of gratitude, published an edtet 
by which the Portuguese were to have 
the Island of Macao, witli the power of 
forming a settlement, which tliey gladly 
accepted. They accordingly built a town, 
and fortified it after the European man- 
ner; but the Chinese have effectually pro- 
sided for their own security, by not allow- 
ing them any provisions but what they 
receive through their means.” 

'Ihis setilen eiit they retain to this pre- 
sent time. 

The Dutch, soon after the formation 
of their East ludia Company in 1602, be- 
gan to contest with the Portuguese for the 
China trade. 'I’hey endeavoured to cuter 
info treaties of coinmeice with the Chi- 
nese, making flie indulgence granted to 
the Portuguese the ground ot their de- 
mand. The Poituguese successfully op- 
posed their designs ; and this obstruction 
was the source of much long protracted 
negociation between the Dutch apd Chi- 
nese. In 1622 the Dutch collected a laige 
force for the sjege of Macao, proposing 
thereby to obtain the twofold advantage 
of removing an epemy, and of gaining an 
establishment for themselves : the Portu- 
guese succeeded in repelling the attack, 
^nd after the siege were permitted by the 
Chinese to encompass aad fortify Macao 
with regular works. 

Dutch thought it u just cause of 
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oomplaint that they were not admitted to 
trade on so advantageous a footing as the 
Portuguese, and it suited their conveni- 
ence, as w'ell as tended to promote their 
views, to coiibidcrthe Cliinese as enemies, 
and as the allies of the Portuguese. On 
their departure from Macao, they sailed 
for the Poiighouor ihe Pescadore Islands, 
and anchored at Peliou the principal of 
tlie group. The Chinese had no force 
on the island capable of resisting them, 
they tlierefore took possession, and im- 
mediately began to establish tliemselves 
by building a fort. 

The establish nient of the Dutch at Pe- 
Ilou was a great annoyance to their Euro- 
pean enemies, as well as to the Chinese. 

It equally incommoded and rendered dan- 
gerous the commerce between Manilla and 
China, and that of the Portuguese between 
Macao and Japan, whilst to the trade of 
the Chinese if was an ijpeessant and in- 
loleiable giievance. With the latter the 
Dutch wished at all times to have peace, 
provided they could impose their own 
terms ; and shortly after taking posses- 
sion of Peliou the Dutch admiral sent a 
deputation to Amoy to make proposals 
for accommodating all differences. The 
Einpetor sent an ambassador to treat with 
the Dutch adutiral ; but it was required 
as a preliminary step, that the Dutch 
should wiihdi aw fiom thePonghou islands, 
which being part of the emperor's do- 
minions, he could not, consistently with 
his dignity, treat of commerce with those 
who, in defiance of his authority, kept 
possession of them. At the same time 
he addcil, that if the Dutch would quit 
the Ponghou islands, they should be at 
liberty to fortify themselves in Formosa, 
of which no notice w'ould be taken. With 
tlii'J offer, a declaration was ma<le to the 
Dutch deputies, that for obtaining liberT 
ty of commerce with China, it was indis- 
densably necessary they should abandon 
the islund.s ; that if tliis was refused, an 
end would be put to all communication 
with them : for on no account, either 
then, or ever after, would the Dutch be 
permitted to hold commerce with China, 
The Dutch admiral not being authorized tn 
abandon the island;; without instructions 
from Batavia, the conference brulte off 
without producing any agreement. 

The Chinese emperor, not trusting to 
negociation for the removal of the Dutch, 

2 Y ? - 
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sent, in 1624, a Ifody of troops to Pehon, 
where they bufit a fort within two leagues 
of that of the Dutch, which tliey daily 
augmented. Still they held out propo- 
sals for peace ; and the Dutch seeing them 
so much in earnest to regain possession 
of the disputed islands, thought it pru- 
dent to consent to the terms offered ; to- 
wards the end of tlie year a peace was 
concluded, agiveably to the conditions of 
which they evacuated Pehou, and took 
possession of Tay wan on the western pai t 
of Formosa. By tliis treaty the Dutch 
obtained the liberty of commerce de 
manded with China. 

In 1596 Hie English first turned their 
thoughts towards China, and one or 
two ships were afterwards equipped to 
open a trade there; Queen Elizabeth 
wrote letters to the emperor, recommend- 
ing the merchants, vouching for the pro- 
bity of tlieir dealings, and expressing her 
desire to be informed through them of 
those institutions by which the empire of 
China bad become so celebrated hir the 
encouragement of trade; and in return 
offered the fullest protection to the sub- 
jects of China, .«hould they be disposed to 
open a trade to any of the ports of her 
dominions. This expedition proved un- 
fortunate, the ships Itaving been lost in 
their outward bound voyage. 

It does not appear that any further at- 
tempt was made at a trade with China, 
to which the Portuguese claimed an ex- 
clusive piivilege of resorting, till 1634, 
when a truce, and permission for a free 
trade to China, and all place.s wliere the 
Portuguese were settled in India, was 
agreed to between the viceroy of Goa 
and the president at Sunat. This induc- 
ed some merchants in London, to whom 
King Charles the First had granted a li- 
cence, to fit out seve'-al .ships, under the 
command of CaptainWeddell, who thought 
it sufficient, in consequence of the agree- 
ment made at Goa, to take letters for the 
governor of Macao, in order to be effectu- 
ally assisted in his projected intercourse 
with the Chinese at Canton, 

T*he conduct of the Portuguese in 
frustrating tlic object of their voyage, and 
the adverse circumstances under which 
the Englisli first visited China, are de- 
tailed at length in Milburnc’s Oriental 
Commerce, vol. li. page 466. 

In 1655, ip con8e<jucnce of or^m from 


Holland, an embassy was sent from Ba- 
tavia to China. The ambassadors wers 
Peter de Goyer and Jacob de Keyset, 'fhe 
purport of the embassy was, to con- 
gratulate the emperor on his accession to 
the throne of China, and to obtain a free 
trade throughout his dominions. Nieueff, 
who was one of the train, describes their 
reception as follows : — 

On their arrival at Canton they were 
visited by several mandarines, and under- 
went a long excimination ; As to their 
names and employments } If the Empe- 
ror’s letter was not written on better 
paper than the viceroy’s? How their 
piincc and king vva.s call: d ? 'I'bey seem- 
ed to be displeased at the .slight fashion 
of the credentials, and asked whether the 
prince and government of Holland had no 
seal or chop for their letters } To the re- 
quest of the ambassadors, that they 
might have audience of the viceroy, and 
leave to go to Pekin, it wa.s answered, 
that they could not have audience of any 
one in Canton till an answer to the letter 
came from court. 

After four or five months delay, came 
the Emperor’s answer, permitting the 
ambassador with a few followers only, 
and four interpreters, to repair to court 
to treat about commerce ; and by another 
letter he granted them a free trade, and 
expected the ambas.sadors to come and 
give him thanks for it. 

The morning after they arrived at Pe- 
kin, several members of the imperial 
council came to welcome the ambassadors 
in the name of the Emperor, to enquire 
after their health, the number of their 
followers, and quality of their presents, 
as well as the person who sent them, and 
the place they came from. They likewise 
enquired their uses, and having highly 
extolled them, fell to ask other questions 
concerning their voyage, country, and go- 
vernment, such as were put to them at 
Canton. 'I'hey could not be persuaded to be- 
lieve that the Dutch had any settlement, 
upon the continent, but dwelt on the sea, 

After considerable delay a day was fixed 
for an audience of the Emperor; they 
were obliged to sii all night on the bare 
stones and in the opeti air. In expectation 
of his majesty's appearance, early in the 
morning, on his throne, At day break 
they were conducted into the hall whe*^ 
sto^ the Imperial throde^ where tihvral^ 
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them to bow their heads three without bartering them at sea before Can- 
times to the ground, which they perform- ton. This I have thought good to pro- 
eel. The Emperor soon after made his pose for your interest and safety, and I 
appearance, and after sitting in state hope it will be well liked by you : and 
about a quarter of an hour he withdrew thus much I thought fit to make known 
without speaking to the ambassadors, unto you. 

Some small presents were afterwards “ In the 13th year, 8th month, and 
given to each of tliem, which they took 29th day of the reign of Song-Te." 
kneeling, and they received notice to The ambassadors, on their return to 
repair to the court of ceremonies to their lodgings, were urged to depart ; al- 
leceivc the Em|>eror's letter to the lodging, that by the usage of the empire, 
governor itciieral. They were, at the they could nor continue two hours in tlw 
appointed time, conducted into the anti- city after having received this dispatch, if 
room, where one of the council took the they would avoid falling into any incon- 
letter and opening it, declared its con- venience so that they were necessitated 
tents, then making it up again, he dc- to quit the place at noon, after taking 
iivered it to the ambassadors, whoieceiv- leave of the grandees. 

((lit kneeling. It was afterwards taken On their return to Canton, they weru 
and bound to the back of one of the inter- subjected to greater extortion from the 
preters, who went along with it before Viceroy and other officers of government, 
the ambassadors through tlie middle gate were insulted by the populace, and one at 
of the court. This ceremony was per- their interpreters murdered in his own 
jormed in great silence, neither was the house. 

least mention made of the Dutch ncgocia- NicuhofT, from whose journal the above 
tion. is extracted, states it as his opinion, that 

'Hie Emperor’s letter to Jolin RIael- bad the Dutch offered to assist the Em- 
iiike.s, governor general of Matavia, was peror with their ships against Coxiuga the 
da follows ; — pirate, they would have obtained per- 

“ Our territories being as far asunder as mission for a free trade. 


the east from the west, it Is with great 
liifficuhy that wc can appmach each other ; 
«tnd from the beginning till ilie present the 
HolJaiiders never came to visit us : but 
those who sent Peter de Goyer and Jacob 
tie Keyset- to me, are a brave and wi.se 
people, who in your name have appeared 
licfore me, and brought me .several pre- 
feats. Vour country is ten thousand 
miles disttint from mine, but you shew 
your noble mind in remembering me ; for 
tlii.s reason my heart doth very much in- 
•iitie to you, therefore I send to you — 
[Here the presents are enumerated.] 

“ Voii have asked leave to come and 
Hade in niy country, by importing and ex- 
porting commodities, which will redound 
'^ory ranch to the advantage of my subjects ; 
but in regard your country is so far dis- 
tant, and the winds on these coasts so 
boisterous, as to endanger your ships, the 
lo.^g of which would very much trouble 
therefore if you think fit to send 
btther, I desire it may be but once every 
<‘ight years, and no more than one hun- 
dred men in a company, twenty of whom 
come up to the place where I keep 
®y court, and then you may bring your 
werchan^ize aabore into yonr lodgc> 


A narrative of the success of this bni- 
bas.sy was published by a Jesuit residing 
in China. He states, that the Emperor 
referred their letter to the court of Lipoii, 
or Ceremonies; and that their remon- 
strance to the Emperor on the subject 
was as follow.s : 

In the 13th year of the reign of the 
Emperor Khan Chi, on the 18th day of 
the sixth month, there wa.s brought to 
this court the copy of a petition from the 
Hollanders, who came here to tender their 
homage and vassalage to your Majesty ; 
wherefore, according to our duty, wc 
have considered thereon, and although 
the truth be, that the fame of your Majes- 
ty’s greatness and power be extende<t 
unto the utmost parts of the habitable 
earth, yet upon our strictest examination 
and search into the laws and ancient rec'ords 
of the empire for this purpose, we cannot 
find in any age past, that the Hollauder.’t 
have ever sent to pay tribute ; therefore, 
seeing we have no precedent or established 
rule to follow in this business, the result 
of our present judgment is, that your 
Majesty may do well to continue the fol- 
lowing decree : 

** ♦That considering the voyage /ro» 





the Hollander’s Q»untry l^ither Is both 
tedious and perilous, your Majesty doth 
g[raat them leave once every year to come 
pud pay their tribute unto this court, and 
pot oftencr ; pnd this your Majesty does 
to shew the whole world your willingness 
to receive into your bosom the remotest 
strangers As to the way they are to take 
ju coining hither, it is fit to be by the pro- 
vince of Canton, and no otherwise. And 
for what relateth to granting a licence for 
tlieir commerce within your Majesty's do- 
minions, there is already a clear declara- 
tion published lor your Majesty’s dislike 
thereof, so that more needs not be said of 
that matter. Yet notwithstanding, after 
their appearance before your Majesty, 
they may buy and sell some certain things, 
provided they have regard always to such 
constitutions as are made couceruiug all 
strangers within this realm, and exactly 
conform themselves in the manners of 
buying and selling to the laws and ordi- 
, fiances established iit lliat behalf : and 
hereupon let all vigilancy be had, and 
,all appointed penalties severely executed 
upon default. As often as they shall come 
.10 pay their tribute, their whole number, 
botli of masters and senants, not to ex- 
ceed one hundred persons, of these only 
twenty shall repair unto the court ; and 
of these twenty let them observe to bring 
•two chiefs, whereof one may be a man of 
learning, the other a soldier. Let the 
Mandaiiues provide strong guards to ac- 
company them to the court, and to take 
care at their return that they keep to- 
gether, without straggling out of their 
way, and upon their arrival at Canton, 
that they immetl lately repair to their 
own country, their delays about tlie 
coast and seas of Canton appearing in- 
convenient. 

“ * This is the opinion of your Majesty’s 
Q)urt of Request. But not daring to take 
upon itself any determination of what is 
fit or not fit, therefore i, the Presidtnt 
thereof, do in all humble reverence offer 
this remonstrance to yoor Majesty, be- 
seeching your loyal decree for a final de- 
termination hereon. 

* Given in the 13th year of His Im- 
perial Majesty Kanchi, &c.’ ” 

** A few days after the date of this re- 
straiice, tlie following Decree was pub^ 
lished. 


“ ‘ Thetdtimat* 

*• To the kmgdom of HoUand, Ivealth 
and peace, which out of its cordial love to 
justice has subjected itself to us, «od 
ambassadors through the wide leu to 
pay us tribute, we iievertlieiess weighing 
in our mind the length of the voyage with 
the dangers incident thereto, do heartily 
grant them leave to come once every eight 
years to pay their tribute unto this couit j 
and this we do to make known to the 
universe our affection to the people at the 
remoter parts. In all other things we 
give our loyal consent and approbation to 
the remonstrance of our Court of Re- 
quest.’ ” 

At the time the Dutch were at Pekin 
an ambassador was there from Muscovy ; 
his treatment is thus described :•— ** On 
my arrival on the 3d March 1651 within 
a mile of Cambulu (Pekin) I was desired 
to alight from my horse and to pay luy 
respects to their king upon my knees, 
upon wldch he replied, that it was not 
our custom to salute even our Czar upon 
our knees but only with a very low bow, 
and bareheaded : upon which they gave 
no faither answer, but that the Dutch ne- 
ver refused it, and therefore i ought not. 
When arrived at the place prepared for 
our reception, certain persons sent by the 
Chinese king, came to demand the pre- 
sents I had brought with me from the 
Czar; I told them it was not customary 
at our court to deliver the presents till we 
had been admitted to the audience of the 
king, and delivered our credentials, unto 
which they replied, “ one king ought not 
to prescribe laws to another, our custouiB 
are different from yours, our king lias sent 
us to demand the presents, but if you 
conae to sell them, let us know your price.” 

I replied, that 1 was not sept by the Cz.ir 
to merchandize, but to establish a friend- 
ly concurrence betwixt the two kings, and 
to offer him some presents : they then 
told me, that since I owned I was sent 
with presents to their king, they would 
take by fore? what our Cjsar had sent, and 
as for ray credentials care should be taken 
of them hereafter ; and thus actually took 
the presents by force. 

The 6tlt of March word was sent me 
-to bring my credentials to tlie Secretary’s 
office, w'hich I refused to comply with, 
telling the messenger that 1 was sent witli 
these credentials to the king, and not 
it 
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fill lubject," and asked how those words 


m%) 

I, is ministers. Augiist ,21st. they sent 
again upon the same errand, but I refus- 
ing tlie same, they told me that since I 
had disobeyed their king's command, they 
had orders to punish me , I gave them no 
other answer, but, if they cut me limb 
by limb I would not part witli them till I 
had been admitted to the king's' presence. 
TheSIst August, all the presents were 
brought back by a certain officer, who 
told me that it was done by special com- 
mand from the king, because 1 had refus- 
ed to deliver my credentials into the Se- 
cretary’s office, and one among thimi told 
me, * no Foreign Minister, tell him, 
come from what country be will, is ad- 
mitted into the presence of our king, but 
only of his minister.’ ” 

In 166*2, the Dutch were compelled to 
evacuate the i.sland of Formosa to the 
Chinese under Coxiiiga, after thirty-eight 
tears undisturbed possession. This event 
cojiipelled them to make further attempts 
to open a friendly intercourse with China, 
ami an embassy was sent in that year, 
hut met with no better success than the 
former. 

In 1661, a more inagiiifieent embassy 
tvas sent to the Emperor Knnghi. The 
Loid Peter Vuiistooiii, Privy Counsellor 
and Treasurer of India was chosen am- 
bassador. His reception, and the forms 
observed in the negociations witli the Chi- 
nese ministers, were nearly the same as 
tlio.se before described, and did not in- 
duce the Chinese to relax in any one point. 

In 1666, the Portuguese government at 
Ooasentan embassy to China, as from 
the king of Portugal. The fiillowing ac- 
roant of its reception was published by 
Navarette, a Spanish Dominican friar. 

Tlie amba.ssador was brought sick into 
Canton, and meanly treated, ln.s secre- 
tary, a companion and a chaplain had an 
audience of the governor, who command- 
ed them on both knee.s to touch the ground 
with their foreheads, which was a great 
affront . disputes arose between the am- 
bassador and the governor, which lasted 
till the death of the latter, in January 
^^67. Soon afterwards orders arrived 
from the emperor, for him to repair to 
court; previous tiO his setting out, the 
of Portugal’s letter was read before 
the new governor and the viceroy, they 
ttoticed, that before signing, he did not 
•‘tbbciibe himself Your Mfijcsty's faith- 


came to be omitted. The ambassador re- 
plied tliat it was not the custom of Europe 
so to do. This was represented to the 
emperor, who ordered him to come to 
court, where the omission of the letter* 
shonld be examined into. 'The Chines® 
called the ainbas.sador a mandarin who waa 
going to do homage, and pay tribute from 
the petty kingof Portugal, and on his boat 
was hoisted a flag ov banner with Chinese 
cliasacters, importing, this man comes 
to do homage.” 

This embassy was advised by the Je- 
suits, ill con.'^equence of the expulsion 
of the Missionaries to Macoa, but failed 
in its object of obtaining the revocation 
of the emperor’s edict. 

The Russians had towards the end of 
the 16th century, penetrated through Sibe* 
ria to the confines of China, at which the 
Chinese took umbrage, and erected forts 
to defend their boundaries. The disputes 
which arose in consequence, were settled 
by treaty in August 1689. Raynal re- 
marks, that it was the first treaty tbt 
Cliinc.se had ever been concerned in sinct 
the foundation of their empire. By this 
treaty the liussians obtained a regular and 
permanent commerce witli China, which, 
they had long desired ; but in return they 
yielded up a large extent of territoi'y, be- 
sides the nav igation of the river .\mour. 

The advant.ige.s arising from this trade 
were found to be .so considerable, that a 
design of enlarging it was formed by Peter 
the Great. Isbrand Ides, a native of Hol- 
stein, was sent as ambassailor to Pekin in 
1692, he appears to lime been treated 
with more respect than the Dutch ambas- 
sador had been, and the ceremony of 
waiting all night for the emperor’s ap- 
pearance on the throne, in the morning, 
was in this instance dispensed with. 

After having delivered his credentials, 
the ambassador was invited by the empe- 
ror to eat with him, and that prince car- 
ried his complaisance so far as to send him 
from his own hand, a cup of Tartarfau 
liquor. Every civility was shewn him dur- 
ing his residence at the capital, and the 
ceremony of his departure was attended 
with great marks of attention. Tbis em- 
bassy obtained permission to carry on the 
trade in Caravano instead of confining it 
to individuals. 

(To 6e contimaL) 
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MTIHAMMAD AND THE LEGS OF MUTTON, OR, A MIRACLE SPOILFn 
FOR WANT OF FAITH. 


It is related in the Mislicatul Misabih, 
(a compilation of all the tmditions ofMu- 
hammad, which could either he recovered 
or invented, of the highest authority with 
a numerous sect) that his majesty the pro* 
phet being one day wearied with walking 
under the burning sky of the desert, en- 
tered the tent of an Arab. A sheep had just 
been slaughtered, and part was then prepar- 
ingfor the family. Mulianmiad took his scat 


and requested hospitality ; a leg was hand- 
ed to liis highness, which he eat. The 
second followed in tlie same course ; “ give 
meauoihcr,” said theliolyman. “ A sheeti 
has hut two leg.s, O prophet of the true 
believers!" replied the Arab. “ i know 
that," rejoined the propliet, “ but I swear 
that if you had coiUiuued to ])ut the 
fork in, you would have takcu legs of 
mutton out without end." 


POETRY. 


THE RAINS. 

ffrom the Seasons of Kali-dasa.) 
FRIEND ofdeiire— the .Sovereign of the Rain 
Approachei ! Dearest with hU stately tram. 
Like niighty elcphantt the clouds on high 
Advance, and lightnings wave along the sky 
Hit flickering banneis ; while the Monarch’s fame 
Deep rolling thunders as hit drums proclaim. 

Now spreads o’er all a dark but changing hue ; 
Heie like the water lily’s deepest blue, 

Awl there tike Surmah’t fracture nuts display 
l^taUic lustre tlirough the lowering day; 
iHie thirsiy Ohataka impatient eyes, 

The promised waters of the laboring skies, 

Wliere heavy clouds with low melodious sung, 

In slow procession murmuring move along. 

As soothing shades imagined bliss intpiie, 

The lonely lover burns with tihin desire j 
For like the tyrant of the youthful breast 
The air of liidra’s radiant bow posiesi. 

Strings it with lightning— points the lain dropt 
dart, 

And alms unerring at the heedless heart. 

Now like a smiling fair whose slia|»ely neck 
Encircling rows of radiant jewels deck, 

The earth with coral buds and blussoni^ gleams, 
And wears the glowworm’s diamond-shining 
beams ; 

lo amorous sport the peacock train ndrance. 

To frame with spreading tails tlie joyous dance, 
Whose graceful frolics pleasing thoughts impart, 
And whisper love to every youthfni heart. 

Fast flow the turbid toi rents as they sweep, 

Th^ shelving vallies to rejoin the deep ; 

And like tlie fair one prodigal of charms. 

Who hastes to yield them to her lover’s arms ; 
Bound o’er each obstacle with headlong force. 

And banks and trees demolish in their course. 

On every ride the eye delighted sees 

New siioots and foliage— verdant shrubs and trees j 

And o’er the renovated grass appear 

The favourite blossoms of the brouzing deerj 

And who can mark, unconscious of delight, 

The wavy foiest freshening on the sight ; 

Or wandering fearicsriv through grove and lawn, 
T^ soft and .lotus-eyed and half-confiding fawn. 

Tbicktnurky clouds the cope of heaven penade, 
And spread o’er earth impenetrable shade j 
Alone the lightning’* momentary ray 
Condnets tite dguniless lover on his way : 

Aroused from slumber by the awful sound' i., 
When midaighs tlHinders hoarsely roll arouhd. 


Forgetting past offence and recent strife, 

Close to her husband clings the trembling wife j 
Or sli )iild lier loid be absent from her arms. 
For him she feels a thousand fond alarms ; 
Heedless of dress, a prey to tendcrest fears, 
Breathless and sad she sits, while silent tears 
Fast from her lotus eyes in torrents flow, 

And stain those lips that like the Bimba glow. 

Borne un h the falling current, blades of gmsa 
Willi dust disl.Tined and insects speckled, pass, 
And whirling toriuously down the stream, 

To frightened frogs like snakes terrific seem. 

The bee with busy and delighted song, 

To seek tlie blooming lotus spee«li along j 
But wandering giddily arrests Ins sail 
Where the pleased peacock spreads Ins gaudy tails 
Wild roars tlie elephant inflamed with love, 

And the deep sound reverberates fmm above $ 

His tusk tlie bees in gathering clusters tiace, 

And lip the inoriture trickling o’er his face. 

Now dancing peacocks and descending rills, 
Sprung from new sources dccor.itc the hills, 

And bending clouds their tardy progress stop, 

To kiss the lotus on the mountain top. 

Who does not love the sweetly breathing brets* 
With odours shaken from the trembling tries, 
Rich with the perfume of new budding flowers, 
And cooled with gelid drops and gentle showers. 

The kindly season, with a husband’s pride, 
Adorns t he eartli, his fresh and bloomirg bride j 
For her each perfume and cadi tint combines, 
Weaves the bright band, or varied garhind twines 
Around her neck the flowery knot is laced, 

And buddtng zones wind soft around her waist } 
Each charm’s soft down lefreshing moisture 
knows, 

And Heaven’s bright rnanUc graceful round her 
flows. 

Cooled by soft rains, along tlie shaded skies, 
Diffusing peace and joy the zephyr flies : 

The clondi that fertilizing dews distend, 

Their c.->urie to Vind’hya’a lofty summit bend • 
*Twas there they gather’d many a wat’ry store, 
And there again their watery wealth they pour , 
With timely succour grateful showers distil. 

And quench the flames that parch the friendly hill* 
buch is the season whose reviving glow 
Can brighter beauty on our fair bestow j 
Whose care the blossom and the branch proteetir 
And winding creepers tu support directs i 
Who sooths tliefiame, reanimates the mind, 

And sheds new life, new yigor, on mankind. 
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J Dictionary, Hindustani and 
Knglish. By John Shake.-'pLMr, Orien- 
tal Professor at ihe Hon. Ea.st India 
Company’s Military Seminary. In one 
vol. quarto, price £.') 15 j. tirf. pp. 850. 
Black, Parbury, and Allen. 

The. Hindustani is a very rao- 
ilern dialect, formed lil^e the Per- 
sian, Turkisli, and many other 
languages of Asia, as well indeed 
as most of the living tongues of 
Europe, by the intercourse of in- 
vaders with the invaded; and, as 
is the case generally, or perhaps 
universally, with languages thus 
produced, words are in it borrow- 
ed almost at pleasure from the 
strangers with whom communica- 
tioh is held, and frequently alter- 
ed in form to suit the idiom of the 
borrowers. Hence, not only the 
number of words in such a mixed 
dialect becomes great, and liable 
to continual increase, but the 
shape and sound of them is often 
much corrupted, This corrup- 
tion, too, most especially and strik- 
ingly prevails, when the characters 
of the language, from which the 
words are taken, differ in form and 
power from those into which the 
words are adopted: thus, in the 
Hindustani, words taken from the 
Sanskrita or other Hindu dialects, 
are often very difficult to be re- 
cognised when described in Arabic 
characters ; or Arabic, ’ Persian, 
and the like foreign words, if writ- 
ten in Devanagari ; and, where the 
sounds of letters are not conimon 
to both the langaage which bor- 
rows and that from which the 
words are borrowed, the pronun- 
ciation will evidently become 
changed in many instances, as 
Well as the orthography. 

For these reasons it is very dif- 
ficult to form a collection of words 
10 Hindustani, adequate to gene- 
I'al use, to refer them to their 
true originals, and to explain them 
correctly; and, nothing like a 
dictionary of this dialect has yet 
Asiatic »No. 1,6. 


been published by the natives. 
Poets only may be said to have 
existed as authors in the language 
before the foundation of the Col- 
lege of Fort William; which in- 
stitution afforded, to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Dr. Gil- 
christ, the means of directing the 
endeavours of learned natives to 
prose compositions. To that gen- 
tleman, too, we are indebted for 
the first methodical attempt at de- 
fining the rules of this intricate 
and widely extended dialect, as 
well as for the first general collec- 
tion of words, which he publish- 
ed at Calcutta in 1787, in his 
‘‘ Dictionary, English and Hindu- 
stani and, though the contribu- 
tor to the public good generally 
passes scantily if not wholly unre- 
warded, whilst the selfish and time- 
server ask and have, yet we take 
the liberty of remarking here that, 
powerful as the influence of lan- 
guage is in the formation of indi- 
vidual and popular opinion — im- 
portant a metlium as it should, 
always be considered in the guid- 
ance of societies and the govern- 
ment of states, Dr. Gilchrist’s la- 
bouts on this common dialect of 
India arc likely in the event to be- 
come of great public benefit, and, 
are consequently of‘ a truly meri- 
torious kind. Nothing, perhaps, 
is more conducive to the consoli- 
dation of empire than a language , 
common, or at least known, to all 
parts of it — no dialect is now so 
common to high and low in India, 
so widely extended, or. so well, 
adapted to the general means of 
communication between Hindu-,’ 
Musulman, and European, as the 
Hindustani — and, if to exclude 
from our courts of justice in Eng- 
land the use of the foreign dialect 
of our Norman invaders, and to 
substitute plain English in its* 
stead, was a measure of sound 
policy, on the like principle it* 
VoL. HI. J ^ 
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seems that, in India, the language 
of the Muhamr-.adan invaders of 
that country ought to be made to 
give place to the more generally 
Understood dialect, which the mix- 
ture of various people of various 
tongues has produced; unless, con- 
trary to the usage of our courts at 
home, obscurity be preferred to 
publicity ; and, unless the Persian 
of India, the knowledge of which 
is confined almost solely to learned 
Muhammadans, and to foreigners, 
can be proved to be better fitted 
to exhibit our boasted jurispru- 
dence in a favourable light to the 
great mass of the people, than a 
language comprehended by both 
low and high, illiterate and literate, 
really is*. 

♦ It seems extiaordinary that no one of 
our inauy rulers and politicians for India 
should yet have extended their views far 
enough to embrace this striking point of 
jurisprudence, on wliich the security of 
the governed and of the government in 
that country very essentially depends. 
The nominal Peisian of the judicial couit 
In India is itself a mere jargon, continued 
by a race of iuvaders whose dynasty is 
passed, but who, not forgetful of their 
former power, are at heart alike inimical 
to those whom they once domineered 
over, and to those by whom they are now 
held in '•subjection. Their dialect is in 
l>ronunciation, idiom, and even in many 
words used, very different from pure Per- 
«ian, and ridiculous to the people of 
Persia. But, waving all regard to that 
particular, it seems highly impolitic and 
inconsistent that wc should continue to 
pay so much deference and respect to the 
foreigners whose power we have sought 
to abolish, as to allow their dialect, 
which is understood but by few of tlie 
original natives, and undcrstoml aright 
but by fewer still of the English judges 
a,nd rulers of India, to maintain its 
ground in the courts, where its prevalence 
actually throws the judicial power into 
the hands of these by whom it is inter- 
preted. The depositions of witnesses 
are recorded in Persian and intrusted to 
the guardianship of Muhammadans almost 
universally : thus giving to these people, 
who of all are the most notorious for 
taking bribes, the most tempting and 
most convenient opportunities to indulge 
their habitual propensity, by altering the 
depositions and thus perverting the course 
of justice in favour of the party which 
bribes highest, whilst there is no efll^ual 
•heck upon them from cither Englishmen 
or Hindus. It would surely be safer 
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After Dr. Gilchrist, Capt. Jo- 
seph Taylor and Dr. William Hun- 
ter evinced their well-directed 
attention to this dialect in the 
“ Dictionary, Hindoostanee and 
English,” which the latter gentle- 
man published at Calcutta in 1808. 
This work has, indeed, greatmerit, 
from the well digested plan on 
which it is formed, as well as from 
the general accuracy of it as far 
as it goes ; and the demand for it 
has been such as to render it long 
since difficult to be obtained. The 
publication before us has there- 
fore, not only been compiled on 
Dr. Hunter’s plan, but such parts 
of his work as there appeared 
not good reason to alter, or for 
the sake of abridgment, to 
omit, are here transcribed: and 
some thousands of words, many 
of which are of very common use, 
are introduced over and above the 
collection published by that gen- 
tleman. The pronunciation of cer- 
tain words, too, and the gender of 
some nouns are here altered, and 

either to adojit the Hindustani, which is 
known alike to all Muhammadans and 
many Hindus, and which is a dialect 
better fitted for the admission of foreign 
terms than Persian ; or even to introduce 
the English at once into the courts j since 
the translation of the depositions niighl 
be questioned on the spot so as to obviate 
inaccuracy at the taking of them, might 
l)e committed to failhiul guardians of 
them ill tnglisli, and be then rightly 
comprehended by the English judge him- 
self whose province it might be to decide 
on them. And we may further remark, 
that either of these latter expedients, if 
adopted, might open a door to the fit em- 
ployment of that modern race of men, 
whose present outcast existence is owing 
to Europeans, and who surely ought to 
be looked on by them with as much re- 
gard as Muhammadans : these men univer- 
sally uuderstand both Hindustani and 
English as their native dialects, and 
would be rightly qualified agents to be- 
come the inferior officers of the courts 
of justice, were either Hindustani or 
English made thelanguageof those courts. 

In this remark we allude to the mixed otf- 
spring of Europeans in India, who feel 
proud -of tlieir natural descent and are de- 
voted to the government, though both 
their fathers and the. govemmeBt alike 
treat them with m^eliog DCgiOfit and 
disdain. 
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S ^rhaps corrected ; for we cannot particular. In the derivation of 
ecide on these two points, re- words, especially from the Sao- 
specting which much ambiguity skrita, perhaps more has been at- 
and doubt seem still to exist in the tempted than could satisfactorily 
Hindustani; and in the very ex- be accomplished; and, in a very few 
tended use of this language, which instances, we think that we have 
is not yet defined by written rules discovered something like mistakes, 
generally promulgated, uniformity both as to the proper reading and 
can hardly be expected in. every meaning of words : thus, 


« 5. (1^ and r. Injure) biraddh, adj. Unjust,^ 

lawful,” should, we suspect, be 

s, iJy, and r. Confine) biruddh, adj. Opposed 


un- 

to> 


against. 


^ g. bhagav^aty s. f. Name of a book,” should probably be 

g. bhagavaty Fortunate, possessing bliss, the Deity. 

“ s, baidik, s. m. A physician,” should undoubtedly be 

fj 'Ss,. 

either baidiky Possessing faith in the Veda, or 


baidak or vaidyakoy The profession or duty of a physician; 


** j^y^^dy'' should perhaps 

These mistakes may possibly 
have been occasioned by the cir- 
cumstance of finding only a soli- 
tary use of the words in the Arabic 
characters ; from which it is often 
impossible to discover the exact 
word intended, and to ascertain 
the pronunciation. 

The correctness of the letters 
prefixed to point ouc the language 
from which the word about to be 
explained is derived, seems in some 
instances doubtful ; many of the 
words marked with H. to denote a 
Hindi original, may yet, deformed 
and corrupted as they are, be rea- 
sonably traced to the Sanskrita; 
and the appropriate use of the up- 
right S and slanting S to distinguish 
the pure from the corrupt Sanskrita 
words, is not always strictly ob- 
served. These, however, are de- 
fects or inconsistencies of but little 
moment, as they regard nice dis- 
tinctions which can rarely cojtcern 
learners, and which those who are 
best conversant in the language 
are at a loss to make satisfactorily 
in many cases. 


»be jltvat. 

After noticing apparent defect* 
such as those above described, and 
which (considering the difficulties, 
truly inconceivable to those who 
have not obtained considerable ac- 
quaintance with this language, of 
performing with tolerable correct- 
ness the task here undertaken,) oc- 
cur but rarely, and may with rea- 
son be excused, we turn with 
pleasure to the advantages this 
compendious volume offers to the 
Hindustani student. Notwithstand- 
ing the great merit and the public 
approbation of Dr. Hunter’s work, 
it was still so deficient in even 
words of common use, that a stu- 
dent was unable to proceed in the 
translation of what may be called 
easy Hindustani by its aid alone ; 
and, though much remains yet to 
be done to make a complete dic- 
tionary of this vast, rather we may 
say unlimited and unexplored, dia- 
lect, still this work increases much 
the facilities of acquiring the lan- 
guage, and extends greatly our 
acquaintance with it. The matter 
is Drought into as narrow a com- 
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pass as circumstances would ad- 
mit, so as to make the work easy 
of acquirement, when compared 
with other dictionaries of the same 
or similar nature, and more conve- 
nient for use than a more dilated 
compilation would have been ; and 
the impression is well executed. 

An Account of the Natives of the 

Tonga Islands in the South Pacific 

O.ccatK 

[Concluded from page 24 C.) 

The next thing we have to no- 
tice is a description of the solem- 
nization of matrimony ; this, as in 
all other countries, is here some- 
what of a religious ceremony. The 
bride was the eldest daughter of 
Finow, about eighteen years of 
age; the bridegroom was Tooi- 
tonga, or the divine chief of the 
Tonga Islands, aged about forty. 

The yoaucc lady Itaviiif? been profusely 
anointed with cocoa-nut oil, scented with 
sandal wood, was dressed in the choicest 
mats of the Navicatoi’s hlnnds, of the 
finest textnte, and as soft as silk; so 
many of these costly mats weie wrapped 
round her, perhaps mote than foity yaids, 
that her arms stuck out from her body in 
a ludicrous manner ; and she eould not, 
strielly speaking, sit down, hut was oblig- 
ed to bend in a suit of halt-sittinir pos. 
turc, leaning upon her female attendants, 
who, were under the necessity of again 
raising her when she required it. A young 
girl, about five 5enis of age, was abo 
dressed out in a similar manner, to he her 
imniediate and paiticniar attendant, (’'our 
other young virgins, about sixteen years 
of age, were also her attendants, and weie 
dressed in a manner nearly similar, but 
not with quite so many mats, 'i'helady and 
her five alteiubmts being all leady, pro 
eeeded to the marly of 'rooifonga, who 
was there, waiting tor their ani\ai, to- 
gether with amiinber of other chiefs, two 
Diatabooles .sitting before him. The lady 
and her affemlants being arriveil, seated 
themselves on the green be foic Tooilonga. 
After the lapse of a little tinTe a woman 
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other, wrapped herself up in it, and lav- 
ing her bead upon the wooden pillow 
went, or pretended to go, fast asleep. nJ 
sooner was this done than Tooitonga rose 
up, and taking his bride by her hand, led 
her into the house, and seated her on his 
left hand. Twenty baked hogs were now 
brought into the circle of the marly, and 
a number of expert cooks came with 
knives (procured from Kuropcan sliip< 
formerly they used bamboo) to try then 
skill ill carving w'ith speed and de.xterit\, 
which is considered a great rccoininenda- 
tion. A considerable part was shared 
out to the chiefs, each taking his portion 
and putting it in his bnsomf , Thcie- 
maimler of the pork was then heaped up 
and scrambled for at an appointed simial. 
The woman who had laid herself down 
covered over with giiatoo, now rose up 
and went away, taking with her the gn^- 
too, and the basket containing the bottles 
of oil, as her perqnisiti's. Tooitonga then 
took his bride by her left hand, and led 
her to his dwelling, followed by the little 
gill and the other lour attendants. The 
jieopleiiow dispersed each to Iii.s home. 
Tooilorigi being aiiiied with his hiide at 
his re.sidciiee, accompanied her into the 
house appropriated for licrj, where he 
left her to liaie her mats taken off, and 
her usual die.ss ]mton; after which she 
Hmu'>ed heiself in conversation with the 
women. In the mean time a feast was 
ptepared for the eieniiig, of pigs, fowls, 
\aiiis, cAc. iuulcaia. this was got rcadj 
on fhetiMilv, uheie, about dusk, Tooi- 
tonga piesiding, tlie company sat down t» 
loeeive their portions, which the gene- 
rality rc«ei ved to take home with them; 
the lower ordci s, indeed, who had kit ii 
.small quaniitj, coiisiuiied tlieiis on the 
spot. Alter this the cava was shared out 
and drunk. 'I’he iniisicians (if so thc\ 
can be called) next sat down at the bot- 
tom of the ring, opposite to Tooitonga, 
in the niiildle of a circle of ilambeaiii, 
held by men wlio aho held baskets of 
sand to receive the ashes. The musical 
instillments consisted of seven or eight 
bamboos of diHeient lengths and si^es, 
(from tliiee to six feet loiig) so as to pio- 
dnee, held by the middle, and one end 
being striH-k on the giuimd, ditferent notes 
according to the intended tune (all the 
knots being cut out of the bamboo, and 


cntercil the eiicle witli her face covered 
11]) with white gnatoo ; slie went into the 
' licmse of the marly, and proceeded towards 
the upper end, where there sat another 
woman svaiting with alarge roll of gnatoo, 
ft wooden pillow*, and a basket containing 
bottles of oil. The woman, whose face 
w'as veiled , took the gnatoo from the 

* A pillow to ileep on in these islands consists 
■lercly of a rod of wood almut an inch in diameter, 
and a foot and a half loii^, and raised about half 
a foot by two diverging pieces at each end i the 
nape of the iict^ tests upon this. 


t It IS a peculiarity lit tills ceremony that the 
clmfs shouhl put their pork in then bosoms, for 
they iicvtr cat it l licinsclves ; and as it iJ la- 
booed b) tout hi'ig them, no other native of tlie 
Tonga islands irwy cat it • so that it generally falN 
ultimately to the lot of ilic natives of tlie Fetgfc 
islands, or other I'oreigncts picseni, wlio arc not 
subject to the labuu of Tonga. 

t It miiht be noticed th.at every great chief 
within Ins fencing several hfoiisos, one or more of 
wliicn always belongs to his wives. He eeldoui 
goes 10 their house to sleep i he generally 
for one to sleep wr h him { at least, thia aUvay > 
the case with Tooitonga, for nobody ean wf* 
drink, or sleep k th« same bouM with Wm wltU; 
out being tabooed, 
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oueead plugged up with soft wood). The 
<}uJy other instrument was a piece of split 
hainboo, on which a man struck with 
two sticks, one in each hand, tn tegulate 
the time. The music was an accoiup.ini- 
ment to dancing, vvljich was kept up a 
c'onsideiable time. The dancing bt ing 
over, one of Uieold mntahooles addressed 
tlie company, makintr a moral dis- 
course on the subject of chastity,— advis- 
ing the young men to respect, in all ea^es, 
the wives ot their neighhoins, .uui never 
to f-ike liberties even with an unmaiiied 
wonian airiinst her fiee consent. '1 lie 
company then lo^e, and dispeised to tlieir 
lespecfive liomes. The hndt was not 
jiicient at thi-* entc i t.umnent. Tooi- 
tuima being anived at his iionsc, sent lor 
Ihebiide, who immediately obeyed the 
siiimnons. The moment they letired to- 
gether theligdits \v(>re extinguished, and a 
man, appointed at the door tor the piir- 
jiosc, amiouuced it to the people by thiee 
hideous yells, (similar to the war whoop,) 
which he followed up imniediately by the 
loud and repeated sound of the conch. 

In the account of this ceremony, 
and, indeed, upon all their pubfic 
occasions, we have to admire the 
order and respectful behaviour of 
the people; here wc sec an im- 
mense quantity of provisions col- 
lected together, and to be scram- 
bled for, by the lower order of 
society, at an appointed signal, 
and all this conducted w'ithout 
confusion and without a quarrel. 
Would this Jiave been the case in 


reign enemy, to preserve order 
amongst their own brethren at a 
time of general festivity. 

The very high sense of honor 
entertained by these people is no 
where better exemplified than in 
the following account, which oc- 
curred during the engagement 
with a neighbouring chief: a few 
of the warriors danced before the 
main body of tlie army, by way 
of showing their contempt of the 
enemy. 

Ml. vlaiiiier requested Fitiow to oid«r 
the.se men in, that a cannonade might be 
opened upoir the enemy; hut the king 
olijected, stating that h.s the enemy ven- 
tured forward in an open body he would 
leceive tlieir attack, and fight them upou 
ecjual terms ; that these guns gave him 
too gieat an ailvanlage over them, .such ns 
he scoiued to take ; that it was more 
lionouiahleto liglit them man toman than 
to use ag.iiii.st thmn aims that were rather 
fi'ted for the ho.stilities of .spirits tliaa 
of men*, at the same lime he returned 
lii.s thanks for the advantages fm merly de- 
rived liom the Use of the.se vveapon.s, 
which he thought well calculated for the 
de.Mi uction of loi ts. 

Finding honor to be the na- 
tional characteristic of this peo- 
ple, we are inclined to believe 
them tntly brave; and Mr. Mari- 
ner asserts : 

It In a thing very remark.iMe in the cha- 


any part of England? No -we 
should have had drunkenness and 
abuses of various de.scriptions, iu 
spite of the endeavours of the ci- 
vil and military jvowers to keop 
tile refractory within the hounds 
decency and yet we call our- 
selves a civilized nation ! Wc ear- 
nestly hope that our countrymen 
'vill not only generally read, but 
generally profit by the numerous 
accounts of public ceremonies, all 
conducted with the most deliglit- 
ful harmony ; and when drawn to- 
gether upon any public occasion, 
let them imagine that it is not im- 
possible but an inhabitant of Ton- 


ga may be observing their con- 
duct, and that he may report to 
his brother barbarians the iiiterfe- 



ractci ol the people <)t 'rmiga, that they 
lu'vci exult IU dll) fc.it’i ot lir.ivery they 
miiy ha»o p'u foi tned, hut, on the con- 
tr.iry, i,'k<> cveiy oppoi tumty ot praising 
their aduuMuics; and this a man will do, 
although hi-* adteisaiy mav lie plainly a 
coward, and will nmkean excuse for him, 
.siieli a.s the unlavourahlene<-> of the op- 
poi tiinitv, or gre.if fatigue, or ill state of 
health, or b idre^s of his ground, (Sje. In 
fl'eir games ot wle^flIllg they art up to 
tlie saiiK' piiiiciple, newer to 'p-ak ill ot* 
their antattoMi't nflenranKs-, hut always 
to prai^e him. As an ilhisti at ion ot tliis 
character it may he lemarkeil, that flic 
man wdio cal!e<l iiimself F.inii.i I'oiuiooa, 
(a great siin,) who uaitinrd !iis lile in hi.s 
ha7.irdons appioadi to Mr. .Manner, and 
threw lus speir at the niii/xle ot his car- 
ron.ale*, mier afterwards boasted of it, 
nor appeared to think lie had done any 
thing extraordinary, or at least worthy of 
after-notice. Their notions of true hra- 


* The iiitf ofaiiillcMy tmglu (,)iivi>v 
ginaiiijii of I-inow the same id«M ol 
warfare ns ts inspired by ih t spics' 
great poet— 


(O tilt IKiS- 
f leiju 1)^011* 


Ualtlc dangei 3UI to lets tlnu r;.i.!s >» 
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ipery appear to be very correct, and the 
light in which they viewed this act of Fan- 
UA Fonnooa serves for an example ; they 
Considered it in short a rasli action, and 
unworthy a great and biave mind, that 
sever risks any danger but with a moral 
certainty, or at least reasonable expecta- 
tion, of doing some service to his cause. 
In these respects they accuse Europeans of 
a great deal of vanity and seldshness, and, 
unfortunately, with too much appearance 
of justice. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that these noble sentiments belong 
to chiefs, matabooles, and piofesscd war- 
riors; not much to the lowest orders, 
many of whom will knock a dead man 
About the head with a club till they ha\e 
notclied and blooded it a good deal, and 
pretend it was done in the battle against a 
ifving foe ; but such things are always 
suspected, and hehl in ridicule. 

Having said thus much of their 
character, it will be expected we 
should notice something of their 
intellectual faculties ; and this we 
cannot better do than by extract- 
ing the following discourse con- 
cerning money, which took place 
between Mr. Mariner, Finow, and 
a chief named Filimdeatoo. 

Mr. Mariner was then going on to shew 
the convenience of money as a medium of 
exchange, when Filimoeatoo interrupted 
him, saying to Fiuow, I understand how 
it is; money is less cumbersome than 
goods, and it is very convenient for a man 
to exchange away his goods for money ; 
which, at any other time, he could ex- 
change again for the same or any other 
goods that he might want ; whereas the 
goods themselves might have spoilt by 
keeping (particularly if provisions) but the 
money he supposed would not spoil : and 
although it was of no true value itself, yet 
being scarce and ditficult to be got with- 
out giving something useful and really 
valuable for it, it was imagined to be of 
value ; and if every body considered it so, 
and would readily give their goods for it, he 
did not see but what it was of a sort of real 
value to all who possessed it, as long as 
their neighbours chose to take it in the same 
way. Mr. Mariner found he could not 
give a better explanation, he therefore 
told Filimoeatoo that his notion of the 
nature of money was a just one. After a 
pause of some length, Finow replied that 
the explanation did not satisfy him : he 
ttilf thought it a foolish thing that people 
should place a value on money, when they 
either could not or would not apply it to 
any useful (physical) purpose; “ if,” said 
he, “ it were made of iron, and could be 
converted into knives, axes, and chisels, 
would be some sense in placing a 


value on it ; but as it was, he saw none • 
if a man,” he addpd, ** has more yams 
than he wants, let him exchange some of 
them away for pork or gnatoo ; certably 
money was much handier, and more ro». 
veiiient, but then as it would not spoil by 
being kept, people would store it up, in. 
stead of sharing it out, as a chief ought to 
do, and thus become selfish ; whereas, if 
provision was the principal property of a 
man, and it ought to be, as being both 
the most useful and the most necessary, 
he could not store it up, for it would spoil* 
and so he would be obliged either -to ex- 
change it away for something else useful 
or share it out to his neighbours, and in- 
ferior chiefs and dependents, for nothing.’" 
He eonchided by saying, “ I imderstand 
now veiy well what it is that makes the 
I’apalangis [Etiglish] so selfish;-— it is this 
money !” 

When Mr. Mariner informed Finow 
that dollars were money, he was greatly 
surprised, having always taken them for 
playing counters, and things of little va- 
lue ; and he was exceedingly sOiry he had 
not secured all tljc dollars out of the Port 
aiiPiince, before he had ordered her to 
he burnt: “ I had always thought,” said 
he, “ that your ship belonged to some 
|K)or fellow, perhaps to King George’s 
cook* ; for Captain Cook’s ship, whicli be- 
longed to the king, had plenty of beads 
axes, and looking glasses on board, whilst 
yours had nothing but iron hoops, oil, 
skins, and twelve tliousand playing coun- 
tets, as 1 thought them : bpt it everyone 
of these were money, your ship must ha\e 
belonged to a very gicat chief indeed.” 

Popular traditions are pommon 
to all countries, and these tradi- 
tions always liave their origin in 
truth, but the love of romance 
and the disposition to embellish a 
story, and increase its extent by 
decreasing its probability seem to 
be implanted in the breasts of all 
nations, and that the inhabitants 
of these islands possess it in no 
small degree will be proved by 
the following very romantic little 
history. 

On this island there is a peculiar cavern, 
situated on the western coast, the entrance 
to which is at least a fathom beneath tlie 
surface of the sea at low water ; and 
first discovered by a young chief, whiiy 
diving after a turtle. The nature of tin? 
cavern will be better understood if we 
imagine a hollow rock rising sixty feet or 
more above the surface of the water ; into 
the cavity of which there is no known en- 
trance but one, and that is on the side^ t 

* Attlteie Islands a cook is considered on* 
the lowest of mankind in point of rank. 
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the rock, aa low down as six feet under 
the water, which flows into it; and con- 
sequently tlie base of the cavern may be 
said to be tiie sea itself. Finow and his 
friends, beiag on tliis part of the island, 
proposed one afternoon on a sudden 
thought, to go into this cavern, and drink 
cdm. Mr. Mariner was not with them at 
the time this proposal was made; but 
liappening to come down a little while 
.liter to the shore, and seeing some of the 
young ehiets diving into the water, one 
after anothei, and not rise again, he was 
a little suipiised, and enquired of the last, 
who was just preparing to take the same 
step, what they were about ? “ Follow 
me,” said he, “ and I will take you w-here 
tmi have never been belore ; and where 
Finow, and his chiefs and matabooles, are 
now a.s>t'mb!ed.” Mr. Mariner, suppos- 
'jig it to be the famous caveni of wiiich 
he had heard some account, without 
any further hesitation, prepared* him- 
self to follow his companion, who dived 
into the water, and he after him, and, 
nuided by the light reflected Irom his 
heels, entered the opening in the rock, 
and rose into the cavern. He was no 
sooner abote the surface of the water 
than, sure enough, he hoard the voices of 
the king and his Iriends : being directed 
by his guide, he climbed upon a jutting 
portion of rock, and sat down. All the 
liifht that CHinc into this place was reflect- 
ed fioiii the bottom, and was suflicient, 
after remaining about five minutes, to 
Dhow objects with some little ({{.stinctness; 
^ttlea^t he could discover, being diiected 
by the voice, Finow and the icst ot the 
fonipdiiy, seated like himself, lourid the 
cam 11. Nevertheless, as it was desiiablc 
foliave asironger illuininaiion, Mr. Maii- 
“c (lived mil again, and ]»rocuiiiig his 
pistol, piinied it well, tied plenty of guatoo 
'«,dit round it, and wiajiped the whole up 
‘a plant, nil leaf: lie diiectcd an attend- 
to bring a loich in the same way. 
lus prcjvaied, he le -entered the cavern 
-D speedily as possible, unwwpiied the 
gna 00 , a great poi tion of which was per- 

ixm.i 

and lighted the torch. The 
fii fVT illuminated tolerably well, 
teiiJ perhaps, since its e.xi.s- 

lortv V,.«f (by guess) to be about 

bnm.1 I I’wf 'vbicli 

jlm iK ‘ , medium height seemed 
out foi ty feet. 'I'he roof was hung 


'apeiior mention that in pres- nee of a 

^bsundipl, 'J veiy d^^respectful 

Pffseni , , “nder micIi circimstanccs as the 
**»oonas retires a little, and 

*bpi on - ^^“^‘twested liimseirol hia usual dress, 
ofAfwfH!!®” U““teot the leaves of the chi 
*bewn if .“’“tt'ug called gie *. the same respect is 
pave, undress near a chief’s 

Hotoo« or god may be 
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with stalactites in a very curious way 
sembling ufion a cursory view, the gothic 
arches and ornaments of an oM church. 
After having examined the place, they 
drank cava, and passed away the time 
HI conversation upon different subjects. 
Among other things, an old mataboole, 
after having mentioned how the caveni 
was discovered, viz. by a young chief in 
the act of diving after a turtle, related an 
interesting account of the use which this 
chief made of the accidental discovery. 
Ihe circumstances are as follow;-- 
111 former times there lived a tool fco-. 
veiiior) of Vavaoo, who exercised a very 
tyrannical dejjortnient tow.irds his people* 
at length, when it was no longer to be 
borne, a certain chief meiliiated a plan of 
in.snrreetion, and was re.Milved to free his 
countrymen from such odious .slavery, or to 
be .sacrificed himselt in the attempt: being 
however treacheronslv deceived by one of 
bi.s own paity, the 'tyrant became ac- 
quainted with his plan, and immediately 
had him arrested. He was condemned to 
be taken out to .sea and drowned, and all 
his family and relations were ordered to 
be ma.s.sacred, that none of his race might 
lemain One of his daughters, a beauti- 
ful girl, young and intere.silng, had been 
reserved to he the wife of a chief of con- 
siderable rank, and she too would have 
Slink, the victim of the merciless destroy- 
er, had it not been for the generous exer- 
tmiis of another young cliief, who a short 
lime before had di.seovered the c.avern of 
Hoonga. This discovery he had kept 
within his bicast a profound secret, re- 
serving it ;us a (dace of retreat lor himself 
111 case he slioiiJd he unsuccessful in a 
plan ot levolt which he also had in view. 

He had long been enamoi’ied of this 
heaiititul young maiden, but l.ail never 
dared to make her iicquainied with the 
bott emotions of hi.s heart, knowing that 
she was beiiothed to a chief of higher 
rank and greaterpower. Butnow thedread- 
j^ul moment arrivTd when she was about to 
be cruelly sacrificed to the laiieour of a 
man, to whom he was a most deadly ene- 
my. No time was to be lost ; he flew to 
her alxxlc, communicated in a lew short 
words the .'eciee of the tyrant, declared 
himselt her deliveier it .she would tiust to 
his honour, and with eyes speaking the 
most tender affectiona, lui waiied with 
breathless expedation for ,m answer. 
Soon tiercon-seniing hand was claaped in 
his : the shailes ot evening fav-oured their 
e.scape ; whilst the wood, the covert or 
the grove, -iffoided her concealment,* till 
her over l. id brought a small canoe to a 
louely part -If the beach In this ther 
speedily embaiked, and as lie paddled her 
Jicross the smooth wave, lie related hia 
diSTOveiy of the cavern destined to be her 
asylum till an opportunity offered of con- 
veying her to the Fiji islands. She, who 
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had entiiigted her personal safety entirely 
to his care, hesitated not to consent to 
whatever plan he rainht think pi<nnotiv'e 
of her ultimate escape ; her heait being 
full of gratitude, love and confidence found 
an easy access. Tliev soon arrived at the 
TO«k, he leaped into the water, and she, 
iusi-ucted by him, followed close after : 
they rose into theea\ern and rested from 
theii fear> and their fatigue, partaking of 
flome retieshment v\hich he had brought 
theie toi himself, little thinking at the 
lime, of the hajipiness that wits in .store 
for him. Kaily in the morning lie retuin- 
cd to \'avoo to avoiil suspicion : but did 
not fail Ml the couise of tlie day to lepair 
again to the pl.ue which held all that was 
dear to him : he bionght her mats to he 
on, the nnest giialoolor a change ot dress, 
the be''! lood for lier suppoi t, sandal wood, 
oil, cocoa nuts, and every thing he could 
lUiuU ot to leiidei hei life as comfoi table 
as possible. He uave her as miic’i of his 
con pany a pi udcnce would allow, and at 
the appropriate limes, lest the pijing eye 
of curiosity sliould find out Ins letieat. 
He pleaded his tale of love uith the mo^t 
cnijia'sioned eloquence, hall of which 
would liave been sullicient to have won 
her warmest affections, lor she owed her 
life to liispioinpt and generous e.xeitions 
at the iisk ot his own ; and how was he 
deli«lited when he lieaid the coufes>ion 
/rom her own lijis, that she had long re- 
garded him with a tavomahle eye, hut a 
seu.se of duty had caused hei to smother 
the growing tondiiess, till the late .sad 
luisfoitune of her 1 nnilv, and the ciieum- 
siantes alteiiding liei e.H.ipe, li.al levived 
all liei latent affections, to hc4ovv them 
wholly upon a man to nlioia llu > vvcie m) 
justly due. How liajipy vAeie they iu 
Bulilarv letiea'l tyianuic power now no 
longer leached them • ^hui oi.r trom tlie 
woihlaiidall iiscaiesand pei ple\ities; — 
St cure tioni all thecventfuUliaiigi s .ittend- 
iiig upon gieatness, ci nelty,ai;d ambition ; 
— them.sclvcs were the onh joweisthey 
served, ami tliey vveie niliiiilely delighted 
with this .timplc ku 111 ol goveriinieiil. liul 
altliougli this a-jluin was tlicir great se- 
curity in their happie.sf moments, they 
could not ulvvaj.s enjoy each other’s com- 
pany ; it was equally netes.saiy to their 
safety that he should he often ah'eiittiom 
her, and fieqnently for a length of time 
together, lest lii.scomluctshould he waddl- 
ed. The )oung chiel theicfore panted for 
an ojiportniiity to convey hci to happier 
scenes, where hi.s lUdr-nt imagination 
pictured to him the means of piocuriiig 
for her every eujoynicnt and cnmloit, 
which hei amiable qualifications so well 
entitled her to • nor was it a great while 
before, an oppoitiiwity offering, he de- 
vised the means of restoring her with 
safely to the cheerful light of day. He 
siguiffed to his iuferior chiefs and mata> 
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booles, that it wa.s his intention to go to 
the Fiji islands, and he wished them to 
accompany him with their wives and fe- 
male attendants, but he desired them oil 
no account to mention to the latter the 
place of their destination, lest they .should 
inadvertently betray their intention, and 
the governing ( hief jnevent their depar- 
tme. A large canoe was .^oon got leady 
and every ncressary preparation made lo? 
their voyage. As they were on the point 
of their departure, they asked him if he 
would not take a ’I’onga wife with him. 
He replied, no ! but he .should piohablv 
find one by the way ; this they tlmught a 
joke, but iu obedience to hi.s oiders they 
said no more, ami, cveiy body being ou 
hoard, they put to sea. A.- they approarli- 
ed the shores of Hoonga, lie directed them 
to steer to such a point, and having ap- 
proached close to a lock, accordiirg to his 
orders, he got up, and desired them to 
wait there while he went into the sea to 
fetch his wife ; and without staying to he 
asked any questions, he sprang into the 
water liom that side of the eaiioc fairhest 
I’loiii the rock, swam under the canoe, and 
pioeecded forward info the saiicliiarv 
whieli liad m> well coiico.iled his givatoit 
ami ilcMiest trca.Mire. Kvciy liody on iMiard 
was gieatly surprised at his strange con- 
duct, ami liegan to think him insane : and 
alter a little lapse ot time, not seeing him 
eoiiK' lip, they were greatly alanmsMorliis 
.safety, imagin.ng a sliark must liave.seiAd 
him. Whilst they were all in the greatest 
coneein, dehating what vva.s hiM to In- 
doin', whether they ought to dive down 
aliei him, or vviiit mctiidmg to hi.s ordeis, 
toi that perliajis he had only swam loiiiid 
ami vvas(ome npin some iiicheof the lock, 
intcmliiig to smiirisc them; — theii vvoii- 
dei vv.is mei eased In-yoml all povvens ot ev- 
|iressioii,when they saw him use to the .mu - 
nice ot (he water, and come into the eatioe, 
with a beautiful temale, .-tt first they iiio- 
took hei for a goddess, amhlieii asiorii.'li- 
meiit was not lessened when tlic^ reeogiii/- 
ed her coiH^feiiaiice, and touml her to hi a 
person whom they had no (jnnht was killed 
in the general imts.sacre of her taiiiily- 
ami ihi.s they thought must he lii'r appa- 
rition. Hut how agreeably was tlieir 
wonder sotteiied clown into the iiio.^t lu- 
teiesting feelings, whi'ii the )*1uiig ehh'*'’ 
related to them ihediseoveiy of flu* eaveiii 
ami the whole' eitciimstanees of her e.s<'<i|M‘- 
All the young men on Ivoard could not re- 
iiain envying him his happiness in the 
po.s.'.c.ssioii of so lovely and inteiesting a 
ereatui-e. 'I'liey arrived safe at one ot the 
J‘'iji islands, and resided with a certain 
chief for two years : at the end of vvliicn 
time, healing of the death of the tyraid^t 
Vivaoo, the ytiniig chief returned with hi’j 
wife to the last mentioned island, ann 
lived long in peace and happiness. 

Such, as to matter of fact, is the 
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stance of the account given by tlie old 
mataboole. ITierc was one tbiiig, how- 
ever which he stated, rather in oppo> 
sitioti to probability, viz. that the chief’s 
(laugliter remained in the cavern two or 
three months, before her lover found an 
opiiortuulty of taking her to the Fiji 
islands ; if this be true, there must have 
been some other concealed opening in the 
cavern to have afforded a fresh supply of 
air. With a view to ascertain this Mr. 
Mariner swam with the torch in hi.s hand 
up both the avenues before spoken of, but 
without discoveiinga'jy opening; he also 
cliinlK'd every accesHble place, with as 
Jittle succe.s3. If the story be true, and, 
however romantic it maybe considered, it 
is still very pos.sible, in all likelihood the 
tiuiatiou of her stay in the cavern was not 
much more than one fourth of the time 
mentioned ; and if we take the cube of 
foitv, which is about the number of feet 
the place extended either in lieight, length, 
or breadth, we shall have about a sufficient 
number of cubic teet of air to serve for 
tlie subsistence of one individual about a 
mouth, allowing a cubic foot of air for 
tveiy minute’s natural icspiratiou ; and 
if the ficipieiit visits of the joung chief be 
taken into account, there wa.s air enough 
to last them about a fortnight or three 
weeks. Jhit setting calculations aside, 
tlieie is one asceitained hu’t, \iz. that the 
air was very pure at the time Mr. xM •Miner 
was there, and none of the company made 
aiiv coniplaint relating to this matter, 
att't hreiuhing the air for the space of 
two hours. After all theic may he other 
oiieiiings whic|i aie not accessible, and 
wliicb do not admit the light, not being 
sulliciently straight and regiilai ; and 
lliougli tliese openings may be but small, 
they may still be suilicicat to renew the 
viliole air of the cavern in no great space 


poetical effusions, but most com- 
monly scenery and moral reflec- 
tions. The following is very often 
sung or rather recited, as in the 
Tonga language, it has neither 
. rhyme or regular measure, though 
some of their songs have both. 

SONG. 

Whilst we were talking of VavAao tooa 
fJro, the women said to us, let us repair 
to the hack of the island to contemplate 
the setting sun : there let us listen to the 
warbling of the birds and the cooing of 
the wood-pigeon Wc will gather dowers 
from the burying plate at MatJwio, and 
partake of refiesliinents prepared for 
us at Lica O'ne : we will then bathe in 
the sea, and lince oursclies in the Fdoo 
j-l'ca; we Will anoint our skins in the 
sun with sweet-scenied oil, and will plait 
in wre.aths the dowers gatheicd at Mataic^ 
io. And now as we stand motionless on 
the eminence over .duoo Mnnoo^ the 
whistling of the wind among the branches 
of the lofty toa shall fdl us with a pleas- 
ing melancholy; or oiir minds iliall be 
seized with astoni'-Jinient as w c behold the 
roaring .surf below, endeavouring, but in 
vain to tear away the firm locks. Oh ! 
how much happier shall we be tlms em- 
ployed, than w'heri engaged in the trouble-, 
some ami insipid affairs of life ! 

Now, as night comes on, we must re- 
turn to the J^luoa : — but liark 1— hear you 
not the sound of the mats.> — they are 
pr.iclising a ho-oolu* to be performed to- 
night on the marly at I'anea let us .also 
go tlioie. How will that scene of rejoic- 
ing call to our minds the many festivals 
held there, before Vavaoo was torn to 
pieces by war. Alas ! how destructive is , 
war !— Behold ! how it lias icndered the 


of time, seeing that the ri.se and f.ill of land piodnetive of weeds, and opened un- 
tlic tide in the lower pait ot it would timely giaves lor depai ted heroes! Our 
act ds hedows w ithout .1 valve, jirodueing chiefs can now no longer enjoy the sweet 


t'lesanie effect, by expiration and inspi- 
iJiioij, as the action of the diaphragm of 
diinudl> : — if, on the coiitiaiy, there be no 
ot'ier opening, — then the lise .and tall of 
(lie tide in the eaveiu ought not to be so 
liu'di as out ol it, because the pressure of 
tlif internal air would impede its rise, and 
111 the same propoiiioii it would have less 
ovtciit to fal . It did not occur to Mr. 
i'ldiuier to ascertain wlieilier tliiswas the 
fact. He believes that this jilace is very 
seldom \ isited by the natives. 

Amongst a people so addicted 
to traditionary legends, the love 
of song will easily be imagined to 
be universal, but Mr. Mariner 
relates, that love and war, the prin- 
cipal incitements in other nations, 
seldom form the subjects of their 
Asiatic Jourfi.— No. 16 . 


plea'^nre of wandering alone by moonlight 
in search ot their misiri’S<e3 : but let us 
banish sorrow from our hcaits: since we 
are at war, we must think and act like 
The natives of Fiji, who first taught us 
this destructive art. I.ei us therefore en- 
joy the present time, for to-morrow', jicr- 
haps, or the next day, we may die. Wc 
will ilress ourselves writh c/ii coola^ and 
put bands of white tappa round our 
waists: we will plait thick wieaths of 
for our heads, ami |uc|>aic slring.s 
of for our neck.", that their white- 
ness may sliew'oft’the colour of our skins. 
Maik how tlie uncultivated spectators aie 
profuse of their appltiiise! — But now the 
dance is over : let us remain here to-night, 
and feast and be cheerful, and to-morrow 
we will depai t for the Mooa. How 

• A kind of dance perrojmed by torch-li|bt» 

VoL. 111. S A 
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troublesome are tbe young men, begging 
for our wreaths of Howers ; wliile they 
say in their flatteiy, “ See hovy rharm- 
iug these young giils look coining from 
/.iVoo/— how beautiful ate their skiii!*, 
diffusing round a tragrance like the flow- 
cry piucipice of Mataloco — Let us also 
visit Lkno: — wewiil depart to-morrow. 

During the residence of Mr. 
Mariner amongst these people hap- 
pened the death of Tinow, and he 
gives us a very clear and circum- 
stantial account of the funeral, 
but far too long for insertion in this 
place ; however, we cannot re- 
frain from giving the following 
extract descriptive of his person 
and character. 

Fiiiow, the sole and arliitrary monarch 
of Vavaoo, and the Hapai i^Iands, was in 
.stature six feet two inches; in bulk and 
sticiigfli, stont and uiuscnlar; his head 
erect and bold ; his shouldeis broad and 
well made; his limbs well set, strong, 
aud graceful in action ; his boily not cor- 
pulent, but muscular; his hair of a jet 
black, aud cuily, yet agreeably so, with- 
out being woolly ; his forehead remark- 
ably high ; his brow bold and intelligent, 
with a little austerity ; his eye large and 
penetrating, yet joined to an expression of 
mildness j his nose aquiline and large, his 
lips well made aud expressive; his let th 
remarkably large, white, and regular ; his 
lower jaw rather prominent ; his cheek 
bones also rather piomineiit, coinpared 
with those of Europeans. — All his fea- 
tures were well developed, and declared a 
strong aud energetic mind, with that .sort 
of intellectual expre.ssiou which belongs 
not so much to the sage as to the warlike 
chieftain ; ambition sat high on his front, 
and guided all his energies : his deep aud 
penetiating eye, and hia firm and ma-scii- 
linc deportment, while they inspiied his 
adherents w'ith confidence, struck awe to 
the minds of couspiratois his actions 
were, for the mo st part, stejidy and de- 
termined, and directed to some well 
studied purpose; his resolve was fate, 
aud those who obeyed him with reluc- 
tance trembled, not without reason. He 
appeared almost constantly in deep 
thought, aud did not often smile w'hen 
lie spoke, in matters of some importance, 
it was not without first holding up the 
balance in his mind, to weigh well what 
be had to say : persuasion liung upon his 
lip, and the flow of his eloquence was 
such, that many of bis. enemies were 
afraid to listen to him, lest they should 
be led to view the subject in a light pre- 
judicial to their interests'. 

Although, in raattens of consequence, 
he always seemod to weigh well what he 
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had to say, in subjects of minor impor- 
tance he was very quick in reply; his 
voice was loud, not harsh but mellow, and 
his pronunciation remarkably distinct. 
When he laughed, which was not on trifl- 
ing occasions, it was .so loud as to be 
heard at an incredible distance J and with 
a very strange noise preceding it, as if he 
were liallooiiig after somebody a long way 
off, and the same kind of noise as he al- 
ways made when in a passion : and this 
wMs peculiar to him. When in his house, 
however, giving orders about his domestic 
anangemenis, his voice was uncommonly 
mild, and very low. 

Ill regal d to his sentiments of religion 
and policy, they may be pretty well 
catheivd from sundry passages in the nar- 
lafive with respect to hi.Mi el igion in par- 
ticular, ii is dilficult to say whether he had 
any : it is certain that he disbelieved most 
of the doctrines taught by the piiests; for 
although he believed that they were really 
inspired, when they pietendcd to be so, 
yet he thought that trequeutly a great deal 
of w’bat tney declared to be the senti- 
ments of the god, was their own iiiven- 
tiou; and this particularly in regard towh.it 
did not .Miit his own sentiments. Heiieicr, 
however, declared his opinion of lh("'e 
things in public; though he expressed 
them veiy decidedly to IVIr. Mariner, and 
some of his intimate fiiends. He used to 
say that the gods would always favoin 
that p.irly in war in which there were 
the greatest chiefs and waiiiors. He did 
not believe that the goils jiaid much atten- 
tion in other respects to the affairs of 
mankind ; noi did In* think they could 
have any leason for doing so,— no more 
than man could have any reason or iu- 
teiest in attending to the affairs of the 
gods. He believed in tlie doetrine of a 
future state, agreeably to the notions en- 
tei (allied by his eountrymen ; that is, 
that chiefs and matabooles, having souls, 
exist hereafter in Bolotoo, according to 
their rank in this world ; but that tke 
common people, having no souls, or those 
only that die with their bodies, are with- 
out any hope of future existence. 

Wc now proceed to the second 
volume, and the first thing to be 
noticed here is the escape of Mr* 
Mariner, which was effected with 
considerable difficulty owing to 
the chiefs being very unwilling to 
part with him ; happening, how- 
ever, whilst on a fishing excursion 
to perceive a sail at some distance, 
he compelled his men to pull to- 
wards it : she proved to be a brig> 
the Favourite, Captain Fisk, from 
Port Jackson, having on board 
raother-o’-pearl shells from the So- 
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clety Islands ; she intended to 
make up her voyage with sandal 
wood from the Figi Islands, and 
thence to proceed to China ; hav- 
ing procured a few presents for 
his boatmen, he sent them on 
shore vvith a message to Finow, 
the successor of the late king, 
desiring him to come on board 
which he did about the middle of 
the day, with many others of the 
natives to the no small gratification 
of the captain and his officers — 
so charmed was Finow with every 
thing he saw, that he expressed a 
great desire to accompany Mr. 
Mariner to England, but the cap- 
tain refused acceding to a wish, 
which seemed to promise no future 
good to an individual in Finow’s 
circumstances, arriving in a strange 
country without protection and 
without patronage ; upon this sub- 
ject Dr, Martin enlarges in the 
following manner. 

It would be very interesting to know 
svliat would be the icsult of removing ati 
iiwliiidual of Fiiiow’s disposition and in- 
tflleotipd powers, from the state of so- 
(lotyin wlilrh be bad been brought up, 
into a civilized eountry; into a scene so 
widely ditferent from every thing he liad 
liceii accustomed to, where every circum- 
''t ince would be new, and every object 
crilculated to diaw forth the powers of bis 
'i-iniial understanding, to judge of their 
propriety, absurdity, or excellence. Fi- 
now’s intellect, as vve shall by and by 
more clearly see, when we take a survey 
ol ills character, was far, very far above 
ilic cotumoii : there was interwoven in 
the very texture of his mind a spirit of 
philosophical iiujuiry, directed by the best 
of all motives— the desire of human im- 
provement not the offspring of coin- 
iiiou curiosity, but that i)r)ble impulse, 
which goads the mind on in the pursuit 
of knowledge, at whatever risk, and with 
whatsoever suffering. 

It would, indeed, be curious to 
watch the effects of civilization 
’^pon a manofFinow’s disposition ; 
hut merely curious, for we cannot 
imagine that any good could possi- 
l)ly be the result, either to himself 
or to the people whom he would 
Visit— .the customs and habits of a 
l^arbarous nation either take their 
origin from the means pointed out 
oy nature foi* the supply of her 


own wants, or they, are the muti- 
lated remains of practices and ce- 
remonies used by more polished 
nations, which from carelessness, 
local inconvenience, or more pro- 
bably a negligent observance of 
religious duties, have become a 
heterogenous compound totally 
inexplicable by the inhabitants 
themselves— such a farago could 
be of no service to a civilized peo- 
ple : and if a man should attempt 
to carry the European ceremonies 
and customs into the islands of 
I onga, the consequence would be 
not only fatal to himself, but in- 
volving the country in unnecessary 
and perpetual warfare; the busi- 
ness of civilization is and ought to 
be a work of time, and that time 
will always be lengthened in a 
country, where the memory of 
their forefathers is held in such 
profound respect as in the island 
of Tonga. 

The Favourite having laid in 
her store of sandal wood, resumed 
her voyage and in about five weeks 
arrived at Macao, at which place 
he (Mr. Mariner) remained, till an 
opportunity offered of returning to 
England, The remainder of the 
work is occupied by a very inter- 
esting account of those manners 
and customs, which have not been 
sufficiently particularized in the 
first volume, and lastly, with a 
grammar of the language ; and 
Justice demands us to say, that 
Dr. Martin has throughout the 
whole work displaj^ed very consi^ 
derable abilities; from a few de- 
sultory memomnda and the oral 
communications of Mr. Mariner, 
he has contrived to fill two octavo 
volumes with a great variety of in- 
formation, which cannot but prove 
interesting to readers of every 
description. Of the grammar we 
shall say but little, being of opi- 
nion that however curious, it will 
only be acceptable to a very small 
portion of those who will peruse 
the work ; but it Yery sufficiently 
displays the talent of its learned 
author, whose perseverance in 
3A2 
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forming it cannot be too much ad- 
mired ; that it fs possible to reduce 
to a systematic arrangement, the 
words of any language, however 
barbarous, we never doubted, and 
if instead of the Tonga language, 
Dr. Martin had undertaken the 
incoherent jargon which a Somer- 
setshire collier uses to his horses, 
we doubt not but he would have 
succeeded, and wo hope we shall 
not be accused of ill nature, if we 
say, that in our opinion, both gram- 
mars would be equally useful. 
Sp'eaking of the religion of these 
people, Mr. Mariner has given us 
the following particulars of the 
points of their belief. 

1. Tli.it thcic p.rc Hntooas, gods, nr su- 
perior bomus, who have the power of «lis- 
pensing good and evil to mankind, ac- 
cording to tlieir 111(0 it, butof vvhoseoiigin 
they form no idea, rather supposing them 
to be eternal. 

2. That there are other Motooas or 
gods, viz. the souls of all deceased nobles 
and matabooles, who luwealiKc power 
of dispensing good and evil, but in an in- 
ferior degree. 

3. That there are besides several Ho- 
tooa Puw, or mischievetisgods, wln.'se rt- 
ti'ibutc is never to di.spense good, but 
petty c(ils ami tioiibles, not as a piini.sn- 
ment, but imii.sciituinateIyto whomsoever 
it may he, from a puie mischievous dis- 
position. 

4. That all these sin/erior beings, al- 
tbougli they may peihaps have had a be- 
ginning, will lia\e no end. 

5. Tliat the world also is of doubtful 
oiigin, and ro-e\istent with the gods ; 
the solid sky, the heavenly bodies, and the 
ocean, being pi e-cxi tent to the hahitalile 
earth, which was aflcrward.s drawn out 
of the water by the god 'I’ongaloa, wliilst 
fishing with a line and liook. 

6. That mankind, according to a partial 
traebtinn, tir^t came fioni Holotoo, 
the residence of the god.s, an island to the 
north-w estward, and resided at the Tonga 
islands, by command of Tongaloa: they 
con.sisted of two brothers, with their 
wive.s and attendants, whose original they 
pretend to know nothing about. 

7. That all liuraan evil is inflicted by 
the gods upon mankind, on account of 
some neglect of religiou.s duly, either in 
the person or persons who suffer the in- 
flictions, or in the egi or chief whom they 
serve ; and the contrary of good. 

8. That all egi or nobles have souls, 
which exist heieafter in Bolotoo, not ac- 
cording to their moral merits but their 


rank in this world, and then they have 
power similar to the original gods, but 
less. The matabooles also go to Bolotoo 
after death, where they exi't as mata- 
booles or ministers to the gods, but they 
have uot the power of inspiring priests : 
the mooa.s, according to the belief of some, 
also go to Bolotoo, but this is a matter of 
gieat doubt. But the tooas, or lower 
class of people, have no souls, or such 
only as dissolve with the body after death, 
which con.sequently ends their sentient 
existence. 

!). That the human soul during life is 
not a distinct c.ssence from the body, but 
only the more ctherial part of ii, and 
which exists in Bolotoo, in the form and 
likeness of the body, the moment after 
death. 

10. That the primitive gods and deceas- 
ed nobles .sometimes appear (visibly) to 
m.ankiiui, to warn or to afford comfort and 
advice: that the primitive gods also some- 
times come into the living bodies of liz- 
aids, porpoises, and a species ol water 
.snaKc, hence these animals aie much re- 
spected ; their coming into poi poises Is 
»iinposed to be for the purpose of taking 
care of vessels, &c. 

11. That the tw'o personages at the 
Tonga islands, known by the name of 
Tooiimiga and Veachi, arc descendants in 
a right line from tw'O chief gods, and that 
all lespcet and veuerutio*!! is therefore due 
to them. 

12. That some persons are favoured 
with the inspiration of the gods, by an 
actual existence of the god for the lime 
being, ill the person (tlie piiest) so in- 
spired, who is then capable of prophesying. 

l.'l. That human merit oi virtue con- 
sists chiefly ill paying respect to the gods 
nobles, and aged pcr.scnis ; in defend ing 
onc’.s hereditary rights ; honour, justice, 
patriotism, fiiendsliip, meekness, modes- 
ty, fidelity of mairied women, i)arental 
ard filial love, ohscivance of all religious 
cciemoiiie.«, patience in suffering, forbear- 
ance of temper, &c. 

14. That all rewards for virtue wpii- 
nislimenls for vice happen to men in this 
world only, and come immediately from 
tlie gods. 

15. That several acts acknowledged by 
all civilized nations as crimes, arc under 
many circumstances considered by them 
as matters of indifference, such as revenge, 
killing a servant who has given provoca- 
tion, or any body else, provided it be not 
a very siqierior chief or noble j rape, pro- 
vided it be not upon a married woman, or 
one to whom respect is due, on the score 
of superior rank, from the perpetrator ; 
theft, except it be consecraleil property. 

16. Otrfens are considered direct indi- 
cations of the gods to mankind : charm* 
or superstitious ceremonies to briilg 
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upon any one arc considored for tiic most 
part infallible, as bciim generally effecl- 
ive moans to dispos<- the gods to accord 
will) the oiirso or m il wish of the malevo- 
lent invoker ; (opoiKina these charms is 
roiiMdcred cowanlly ami unmanly, but 
(loos not coustiintea enme. 

That these particulars of reli- 
gious belief are the remains of 
some more perfect system of reli- 
gious worship, we have but little 
doubt, i)at they have no idols, 
nc'ith r have they any idea of ad- 
dressing or supplicating a supreme 
being, or of reward or punishment 
after death. We have no account 
in the work before us, of any at- 
tempts of the missionaries to in- 


struct the inhabitants, except the 
account we quoted rA- the early 
part of our paper may be consider- 
ed as such, and we have no doubt 
but even the missionaries them- 
selves will readily agree, that such 
circumstances as are there describ- 
ed cannot fail to injure the cause 
the mission was intended to pro- 
mote. 

We shall now conclude our ac- 
count by saying, tliat we have 
been highly gratified with the pe- 
rusal of the work, and can ven- 
ture to promise our readers an in- 
crease of amusement in almost 
every page. 


REPORT OF examination 

AT THE 

COLLEGE OF MADRAS, for 1815 . 

(Concluded from pane 291. J 


The lower of the increased allowances, 
r,’) pauodas it was declared, .shoiibf be 
fiu'ii (as had been anfhorised by a former 
resolution of government under date the 
11th August, 1H12) for any instance of 
ijeneial 01 particular merit, wliicli on tlie 
reconimendatioii of the boanl might ap- 
peal to be deseiviiig of such rowaid. T'he 
use ot the tei m general merit, vve lemark- 
ed, was understood to exclude all notion 
ofatixed standard of acquirement — ad- 
'VI ting bj the various degrees of aptness 
lo acquire new languages wliieli must 
necc^saiily be found in so large a body as 
the students of the college of Fort St. 
(icorge, it was, wetliouglii, obvious that 
A (litTficnt degieo of knowledge might be 
the icsult of equally meiitorious applica- 
tioii ; hence we had always considered 
the lower ot the Increased allowances as 
art-ward for diligence, rather than for a 
‘'I'vciiic degree of attainment, and as an 
‘‘ucoinagemeiit to a continuance of such 
diligence and application. 

In conformity with this Understanding 
n tile orders relative to the grant of in- 
creased allowances, in our report under 
-'‘te the 15th of June last, we recoin- 
’’^^nded that the lowest of those allow- 
ances should be granted to five gcntle- 
™tn, whose progress had been very satis- 

an a 

„ ^^ned to thecollege, “as an encourage- 
“ which we doubted not that 

« would prove themselves well 
deserving by a continuance of their 
honorable assiduity.” 


VVe stated that on that occasion wc harl 
found ourselves obliged to refrain from 
aijy particular mention of four of the gen- 
tlemen who had been examined ; two of 
those four genilemcn, however, greatly to 
their credit, availed tlicmselves of the 
(‘.irliest opportunity alforded them by the 
college rules, of shewing that they had 
adopted the determination of steadily ap- 
plying the facilities which the college had 
provided, to the acquisition of a know- 
ledge of the native languages. This laud- 
able exertion on their parts, attended as 
it bad been with satisfactory success, was 
an instance of “ general merit” ich as 
we coiilcmplated in recominendin , me 
terms on whirh the increased allow'ancc 
of 75 pagoilas a month should he granted • 
and, in strict adherence theit-fore to the 
principle which had hitherto guided oiir 
decision on this point, we felt it our duty 
to recommend its being granted to Mr. 
Elliot and Mr. (’rawley. 

It only remained for ns to submit » 
few observations in explanation of the 
difference in the mode of framing the re- 
ports concerning the gentlemen recom- 
mended for tlie lower rate of increased 
allowances in our general report of I5th 
June, and hi the special one of the 7 th of 
September ; it rarely, we observed, hap- 
pened that a student examined as to hig 
knowledge of a language in its various 
branches was equally successful in all— 
the general result of his examination was 
the ground on which its character was 
given. In the general report on the whole 
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body of students as their relative pro- 
ficiency was it was, we observ- 

ed, thought suidcieut to state what actual 
acquirements each had attained, without 
noticing the particular points in which 
each hatl failed ; but in the report on the 
two gentlemen who were examined by 
thcmsches u e were equally desirous that 
the night Honorable the Governor in 
Council should have the fullest informa- 
tion, which in such case could only be 
given by desciibing the acquirements they 
had made, and those to which they had 
not attained, 

Wc ventured to hope that tliis explana- 
tion would satisfy the mind of the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council that 
the claims of Mr. Elliot and Mr. Crawley 
t-ested on similar grounds to those on 
which our lecommendations for that al- 
lowance had been hitherto founded, ami 
on which they imd been hitherto granted 
by goveiument; and that if a distinction 
were obseivable between the teinis in 
which these gi'iitlemen had been recom- 
mended, and tho'C used in submitting 
lecommendations for the same rate of al- 
lowances in our leport of 15th June, such 
distinctions had lesulted from the eiicum- 
itance of the examination being special, 
instead of general. We likewise trusted 
that this explatiation would be deemed 
sufficient to enable the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council to grant the al- 
lowance to Mr. Elliot and Mr. Crawley, 
fiom the period recommended ; and tliat 
integrity ot intention on our part would 
l)e permitted to apologize for again bring- 
ing the subjc'ct under liis consideration. 

Should the Riglit Honorable the Go- 
vernor in Council be pleased to detennine 
tliat henceforward the claim of the stu- 
dents to the inferior, as well as to the supe- 
lior rate of increased allowances, should be 
ascertained by a fixed standard of acquire- 
ment, it wouhl, we remarked, be our 
duty im|dicitly to obey the instructions 
we might be honored with on this point, 
and to modify accordingly, the notices 
circulated to the students; at the same 
time, we felt ourselves called upon re- 
sjiectfully to state, that the system under 
w'hicli the interior rate of increased al- 
lowance had hitherto been given, appear- 
ed to us most successful in drawing forth 
ami stimulating the exertions of the stu- 
dents. 

With reference to the last paragraph of 
the orders of Government to which we 
replied, we begged leave to explain that 
our objects in .submitting the list of books 
there ad> cried to, were altogether uncon- 
nected with any application for reward or 
encouragement on behalf of the respec- 
tive authors. Indeed, no work, we ob- 
j^erved, was included in that list on which 
the orders of the government had not al- 
ready been communicated to us. 


Our principal intention, we explained 
was to shew, at one view, what publica- 
tions connected with the objects of the 
Institution, had already is.sued from Its 
pre.s.s, and what were in course of publj. 
cation or of preparation for the press ; and 
as it had been determined, that of all tlie 
works edited hy tlic college, a certain 
number of copies sliould be sold at the 
Military Male Orphan Asylum, foi tlie 
benetit of tliat charity, it was, wc re- 
marked, suggested by us, with tlie view 
of aiding the sale of the books, that tlie 
sunurtary account which w^e had given of 
the subject of each should be published 
for general information. 

We were informeil in reply, that, for 
the rea.sons on which the resolution 
already communicated to u.s was founded, 
the Right Honorable the Governor m 
Council considered himself piecluded from 
sanctioning any further grant of 1000 pa- 
godas for proficiency in the native lan- 
guages, without express authority to that 
effect, from the Honorable the Court of 
DiiX'ctors ; but that it would be very .sati<>- 
factory to the Governor in Council to 
bring to tlie notice of the Honorable 
Court such instamesot distinguished ae- 
qniiements as might be deemed desoiving 
of that reward. 

With respect to the case of the tuo 
gentlemen recommended for an increase ot 
allowances in our letter of the 7th of Sep- 
tember, it was slated that the Goveiiior 
in Omncil retained the senfiments which 
had already been made known to us. 

On the 15th ultimo, we repotted, tor 
the information of the Right Honoiable 
the Governor in Council, the lesult of the 
second general examination for thejeai 
1H15 of the junior civil servants attaclied 
to the college. 

in the following list, we remarked tliat 
we had ranked the students according to 
our opinion of their respective nierils; 
and a reference to this classification, we 
observed, would at one view, put the Go- 
vernment in possession of our sontiiuciits 
respecting their relative proficiency. 

Tamil. 

First Class. 

Students wliea commenced. 

Mr. Newbolt . , 30th June lbl3. 

Mr. Uhthoff . . . 21st July. 

Mr. Anstey . . .2d Sept. 

Second Class. 

Mr. Hudleston . . 21st Sept. 1814. 

Mr. Kindersley . .14 th Oct. 

Mr. Hutt . . . 23d March. 

Mr, Bushby . , , 2d Sept. 1813. 

Mr. De Mierre . . 27 th July 1814. 

Mr. Thomas . . 8th March 1815, 

Mr. Cameron . . 2d Sept. 1813. 

Third Class. 

Mr. Harington . . 19th July, 181^ 
Mr, Anderson « . ' 
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Mr. Horne . • . 6th Oct. 1814. 

Mr. IV. Mason . . 2lst July 1813. 
Mr. French . . . llth Jan. 1815. 

Mr. 0>?ilvie . . . 22d July. 

Mr. . . .6th Jan. 1814. 

Fourth Clous. 

Mr. Crawley . . . 27th July 1814. 
Mr. Elliot . . . 4th Oct. 

Mr. Lewin . . .2(1 Aug. 1815. 

Mr. Montgomerie . 2l3t July 1813. 
Mr. Treinamondo . 2d Aug. 1815. 

Mr. Cotton . . . — 

Mr. Lascelles . . 

Mr. Davis . . . 

Teloogoo. 

First Class. 

Mr. Netvbolt . . 4th Aug. 1814. 
Mr. UlithofF . . 14th July 1814. 
Mr. Hutt .... 2d Sept. 1813, 

Mr. .Au.stcy . . .1st Aug. 1814. 

Second Class. 

Mr. Thoma.s . . . 21st Sept. 1814.* 
Mr. Do Mierre . . 8th March, 1815. 
Mr. Patei nosier , 9th Aug. 1815. 

Mr. Boileau . . — 

Mr. Banncnnan . . 19th July. 

Third Class. 

Mr. Montgomerie . Hfh March 1815. 
Mr. Kindvi.sley . 1st Oct. 1815. 

Mr. Hi^liby . . 3lst Jan. 1815. 

Mr. W. Ma^on . ■ ■ ' 

Mr. Ogilvie . . . 15lh June. 

Mr. Orr . . . . 2l5t Aug. 

Maiirata. 

Mr. Cameron . . 31st Jan. 1815. 

Hindustani. 

Mr. Banneruian . . 19th July 1815. 
We stated that Mr. Neubolt and Mr. 
I'htliofF, by their superior attainin<*nr.s 
Imth in Tamil and Jeloogoo, had ({ualilied 
tlieinsdves to enter with advantage into 
any brandi i)f the public seivice, and en • 
titled themselves to our lecoinmcndation 
for the highest reward ; and under (he 
orders of government, just recited, we 
submitted that tlie distinguished acquire- 
uieius of these two gentlemen, and their 
to the honorary donation of one 
tbousand pagodas, .sliould be brought to 
tlie notice of the Hon, Court of Directors. 

e at the .same time had much pha-sure 
>n bearing testimony to the general merits 
of these two gentlemen, whose conduct 
oiJ'mg the time they had been under our 
superintendence, deserved our cordial ap- 
probation. 

Mr. Hutt, we observed, evidently ap- 
I’hed to study, duiing the late term with 
“uich assiduity, and fully established his 
I’^iiiu to the highest of the increased al- 
owances, which we accordingly recom- 
“leuded the Right Hon. the Governor in 


Council might be pleased to confer upon 
him. 

Mr. Anstey’s progress since the last ex- 
amination, although not quite such af 
might have been expected from him, was, 
we thought, very creditable to his talents. 

The proficiency of Mr. Hutt in Telpogoo, 
and Mr. Anstey in Tamil, we stated to be 
of a superior order ; their knowledge of 
a second language, although nor so great, 
was, we thought, sufficient to qualify them 
for the transaction of public business. It 
would, we conceived, be advantageous to 
both of these gentlemen to be allowed to 
perfect their studies at the college ; but if 
the public service called for their employ- 
ment, we thought that they might be per- 
miited to leave the institution. 

We had much pleasure in lecommend- 
ing to the favorable notice of the Right 
Honorable the Govcinor in Cunneil the 
nieritoiioas exertions of Mr. l)e Mleire. 
Mr. Kindcr.sley, Mr. Caineion, Mr, 'i'ho- 
mas, and Mr. Iludleston, each of whom, 
wa.s,vve icmat ked, entitled to high appioba- 
tion. Wiih ihec'xccptionof .Mr. Hinilesloii 
who paiticularly distingui.shed himself iu 
Tamil, all of the gentlemen wero en- 
gaged in thcacquirernent of two languages, 
and their progress: in each, since tlie la.st 
examination, had, \ve oh.setvcd, been of 
so satisfactoiy a nature, as to lead us to 
anticipate the must successful tcriniiuUioii 
of their studies. 

Mr, Rushby’s progress in Tamil since 
the last e.xainiiiation was very creditable 
to him, and his knowledge of that lan- 
guage was highly respect.ible. His pro- 
ficiency in Tcloogoo was but small. 

We .st.ited that iu the course of the late 
examination our attention was particular- 
ly attr.u'ied by the rapid advancement of 
sonieof the junior civil seivants, who had 
lately joined the institution — Mr. Haring- 
ton and Mr. Anderson in 'I'amil, and Mr. 
Paternoster, Mr. Boileau, and Mr. Ban- 
nerman in Teloogoo, exhibited a know- 
ledge of the.^e languages which held out 
the liiircst promise of iillftliate excellence ; 
and we had much pleasure in reporting 
that they had ino.st satisfactorily esta- 
blished their claim to the increased allow- 
ance of seventy-five pagodas per mensem. 

Mr. Bunnerman, we observed, was also 
examined in Hindustani, at his own re- 
quest. We had already reported to the 
Government the knowledge which he po- 
sessed of this language when he entered 
the college, and we were well pleased to 
observe that his ac<iuaintance with it liad 
since been very materially improved. 

We were.satisfied vVitli the result of the 
examination of Mr. Montgomerie, Mr. 
Horne, and Mr. French ; and we added, 
that we should be glad to he enabled in 
our next report to make favorable ineu- 
tioa of Mr. W. Mason and Mr. Ogilvie. 
Mr, Adamsou and Mj-. Dro^, we re- 
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marked, had long been attached to tie large; and we proposed, in certain in! 
collie ; and it afforded us tlie most sin- stances of great apparent indiscretion, to 
cere grutihcation to observe in the result communicate with the gentlemen them- 
of their examination the evidence of such selves outlie subject, in tliehope that our 
meritorious exertion, since tlie last ge- communication would prevent those geu. 
iieral examination, as fully to entitle tleraeu from adding to their embarrass- 
them, under the rules of the college, to lueiits, we refrained from bringing them 
the increased allowance of seventy-five to the notice of tioverniuent on the pre- 
pagodas per mcnsi’in, which we according- sent occasion. 

ly recommended might be granted to them. I’he Right Honorable the Governor 
it was with extreme regret that we and two of the Members of the Couucir 
were obliged to omit from the foregoing honored us with their presence at two of 
list the name ot Mr. Sinclair, who was our meetings during the examination 
prevented from attending the examination above meiitioned, and our report thereon, 
by indisposiiion, of which we had tlie vvhicli we have here recited, is under the 
honor to inclose a medical ceitificate. coiiMdeiation of the Governmeut. 


Adverting, however, to the assiduity and 
distinguished success which marked Mr. 
Sinclair’s progress in the study both of the 
Tamil and ’I'eloogoo, and to the high 
rank which he held in each of these lan- 
guages at the last general examination, 
we begged leave to refer it foi theton- 
sideralion of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council, whether it were ex- 
pedient that Mr. Sinclair should remain 
longej attached to the college. 

We had no doubt of Mr. Sinclaii’s devot- 
iughls leisure hours to study, as his health 
might permit ; and, iu the Cv'ent of the 
Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
being pleased to employ him in the public 
service, although he could not be required 
to undergo a further examiuatioii, yet, if 
he should be desirous of having his pro- 
gress specifically reported on, we stated, 
that we should be happy to attend to an 
applicatiou from him for this purpose. 

Mr. Gleig and Mr. Blackburiie, we ob- 
served, were not present at the late ex- 
amination — Mr. (ileig having proceeded 
to Bombay, and Mr. Blaekbiirnc to 'I'an- 
jore, with the permis'-ion of Goveinment. 

We had the satisfacthm to add, that 
Mr. Hutt, Mr. Ncwbolt, Mr, Uhtlioff, and 
Mr. Hudleston, were well acquainted with 
the regulations regal ding both tlieailmiiiis- 
tratiou ofjustice, and the realization of the 
revenue. Mr. Cameron, Mr. DcMierrc, 
Mr. Kiiidetsley, Mr. Tliomas, and .Mr. 
French, possessed a fair knowledge of the 
judicial regulations ; but, with the e.\cep- 
tion of Mr. Cameron none of the.se gen- 
tlemen were sufliciently coiiveisant with 
the revenue laws. Mr. Aiistey, Mr. 
Busliby, and Mr. W. Mason, did not ap- 
pear to have attended sufficiently to this 
branch of study; and Mr. Home, Mr. 
Montgomerie, and Mr. Ogilvic, seemed to 
have neglected it altogether. We stated, 
that we should endeavour to impress these 
gentlemen with a due sense of the impor- 
tanceof making themselves acquainted with 
the general pi iuciple.s of the regulations. 

In closing bur address under notice, we 
were concerned to state, that some of the 
students attached to the college had in- 
curred debts tp an amouut unusually 


HEAD NAllVK MASTERS, TEACHERS, AND 
STUDtNTS. 

On the 26th April last we reported to 
tlie (lovernment, that at the first half- 
yeirly ex-immation of the natives at- 
t ichcd lo tliein.'tifution for the year 181 j, 
thioeot the native teachers had established 
their claim to a certificate of proficiency, 
iuid weie con'je.juently entitled lo the full 
allowance of fitteen pagodas per meiiseiii. 

We al'O proposetl to raise the pay ol 
fom of the students from four to six pa- 
god is pec iiienseiii, and to increase the al- 
io waiiee ot another student fiom six to ten 
pagodas jier mensem. 

We further requested authority to fill 
up two vacancies in the class of paid stu- 
dents, (occasioned by the promotion of 
two persons in that class to the situation 
of teachers) by entci taining two of the 
\oluntcer students on the lowei^t rate of 
salary, four pagodas per mensem. 

'I'he several alteration.s above proposed 
were lecoinraended in confiirmity to the 
rule.s of the institution, for the sanction 
of the Right Hon. the (ioveriior inCoiincil. 

We also took that occasion to state to 
tlie government that, with a view of o]»- 
vialmgllie difficulties which at present 
op|)ose the acquisition of theCaniaiaca oi 
Canal ese tongue, in consequence of the 
want of competent tctichers, we had fur 
some time pa.st employed one of the 
teachers named Rimgacharlor on a salaiy 
of Pagodas, 1.5 per mensem, to instruct a 
number of n.ative pupils iu the elements 
of that language. From his supeiior 
knowledge of the Canarese and Sanskrit, 
and from hi.s acquaintance With Teloogoo, 
Tamil, and Malirata, this man we ob- 
.served was particularly well fitted for the 
office, and as he had executed it much to 
our .satisfaction, and his duties were of a 
nature above tliose generally required from 
teachers, we begged leave to recommend 
that an allowance of pagodas, 20 jiermeu- 
sem, might be granted to him. 

Tliese alterations in the native establish- 
nient were sanctioned by the Right Honor- 
able the Governor in Council under the 
6th of May last. 
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On the 8kh November last, we report- 
ed to the governmeut^ that at the second 
periodical examination ofthe teachers and 
indents attached to the institution, for 
the year 1815, five teachers were found 
ijualified to obtain certificates, which had 

been issued accordingly. 

JUDICIAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

On the 17th of March last, we had the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
letter, addressed to us by the secretary to 
government in the public department, re- 
cited in our last general report, authoriz- 
iiig us to entertain an establishment of 
native students, to be educated in the 
Hindu and Mnsulmau law, for the pur- 
pose of filling the situations of law officers 
and pleaders, in the several courts of ju- 
dicature under this presidency. 

Anxious to secure for this branch of 
the institution, the services of the most 
able and best informed persons to be 
found in these provinces, we immediately 
on the receipt of these orders, circulated 
extracts from our correspondence with 
the Government on this subject, for the 
information of the several Zillali courts, 
requesting that they would publish, fur 
general information, the terms, upon 
which adtnission into the law classes 
might be obtained, and that they would 
encourage all those who were willing to 
become candidates for these new situa- 
tions to proceed to the !*resideiicy, in 
order that they might undergo an exami- 
nation, which was to be held for ascer- 
tiinitig the proficiency of each person 
w'ho aspired to a place in the law classes 
at the colle.ge. 

In acknowledging our obligations gene- 
rally, to the several officers in the inte- 
rior, to wiiom this communication was 
made, we deemed it our duty to state, 
that we considered ourselves particularly 
indebted to Mr. Newiiham, the Judge at 
Oudapah, Mr. Wright, the Judge at 
Chitoor, Mr. Lord, the Judge at Nel- 
fore, Mr. Powney, the Judge at Coiuba- 
coaum, Mr. Saunders, the Rt^istcr at 
Nellore, and Mf. Dickitmo, the Registcr 
at Chitoor, for the support ‘which-, we 
bad received from each respectively, -in 
a*d of our exertions to obtain res»j>ectaj>le 
and IcBiued persons to fill the situatiops 
in qucstioiL 

la coosequepce of the good ofl^ces of 
these geutleineu, and of the general pub- 
linty which was given to the terms of ad- 
jaission into the law classes, both in the 
interior and at the Pi^sidency, a great 
OQucourse of natives attended at the <S)I- 
lege on the day fixed for tlm exaptmation. 
Assisted by the head native masters, the 
Kfizat, and the Muftis and Pan- 
of tlMt- SiMler'Ada#iut, We^ examTned 
«*8h perii©ntfctAw, l<iftle, a»fi g^piar. 

dfiafic Jount.^No 16. 


The examlnatioiis, we observed, conti- 
nned for three da;^, and were coodueted 
partly by written exercises, and partly by' 
oral disputations, on various questions In 
the sciences abovementioned, in v^blch 
many of the candidates particidatly dis- 
tinguished themselves. TTie head native 
masters, In conjunction with the law offi- 
cers of the Suder Adawlut, were then, w« 
remarked, directed to class the students 
according to their respective proficiency. 

We requested that the above establish- 
ment, amounting to one hundred and 
thirty-six pagodas per mensem might be 
sanctioned from the 1st February, and de- 
bited as already determined, to the Judi- 
cial Department. We observed, that. in 
one case only had full pay been granted 
to those in the second class ; and that in 
consequence the amount for which sanc- 
tion was requested, was considerably lesi 
than that already approved, and to be 
eventually incurred on this account. 

These classes, we remarked, would for 
the present be conducted on the plan ex- 
plained in our letters to government un- 
der date the 2.'ld February, and I2th Mar 
1814, recited In our last report ; in whieft 
it was proposed that none except those 
who might be included in the first class, 
at present vacant, should be eligible to 
the situation of Law Officer, and as we 
deemed it particularly desirable that the 
persons appointed to so responsible a si- 
tuation should not only be learned men, 
but persons of ability and of respectable 
character, we intimate*! our intention to 
proceed with caution, and great circum- 
spection, in admitting any into this class 
— it would in consequence, we observed, 
necessarily require some time befbre it 
could be formed ; during this period the 
cfFret of the establishment would be seen, 
and all necessary alterations noticed — and 
we stated our intention therefore to de- 
lay the preparation of the regulation 
mentioned in the ninth paragragh of onr 
letter, dated the 12th May, 1814, until 
this class should be so far established, a« 
to offer to the selection of the Sudef 
Adawlut a sufficient number of persona to 
till up the vacancies among the law dffi- 
ciTS as they might occur. 

At present, wc proposed generally, that 
none should be admirfed into the first 
class until they should have passed through 
the second; and as this arrangement 
would, prevent any, except the most able 
and learned from finding their way into 
the first class, we intended that they 
should not be liable to degradation into 
the inforior classes. This arrangement, 
however, "we remarked, would not ajJf^y 
to the several inferior classes of sfbdl^ta’is ; 
by rendering those iu'thc second dWtt not ‘ 
liable to,dcgradWirin into thi thlyd^ TUid 
those in the third into the fourth class of 

VoL. III. S B 
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e.^vul^^ts'withoat pay* m ofteo a« others 
>]iicre (oixaA superior to tfie exifvting iii- 
cunibents : yve proi>osed. tp excite a gene- 
ral cinttlAtion, and to secure the services 
of the best in formed only. 

\y!ith reference to the second parii- 
graph of the letter from govero- 
loent, to which we replied, we begged 
leave to remark that, although we pru- 
pjosed to make a certificate of qualification 
a necessary preliminary to the appoint- 
ment of a pleader, we did not intend to 
confine this office, like that of a law ofli- 
cer, to those who qualified themselves at 
the college. In compliance with theordets 
of goreiiiuient, we proposed to leave it 
open to all, as at present, merely requir- 
iug that their competeney should be as- 
eprtained by an examiiiation at Madnis. 
A rcterence, however, to the list of stu- 
dents already admitted into the college, 
as givqn in the previous p.irt of our letter 
under notice, would we tliought satisfac- 
torily demonstiate, that the natives of 
Madras and its neighbourhood were not 
likely to predominate in the law classe»y 
lor out of twenty-four persons whose 
n^mes were there S[>ecified, only five were 
inhabitants of tlie presidency. 

We stated that vve should proceed iiii- 
njadiately to form the class of law-stu- 
dents in the vernacular languages acconl- 
ing to the plan laid down in the 12th and 
the following paragraphs of our letter 
dated, the 12tii of May last, from which 
Uie pleaders in the .several courts were 
h^jreaftcr to be selected, but until we could 
report that a sufficient number had ren- 
dered themselves competent to discharge 
the duties of that olfice, we piopused to 
defer the proposal of permanent regula- 
tions for this class, or for the mode in 
which the appointment of pleaders from 
it should take place. In thi.s regulation, 
when submitted, we stated that we should 
introduce such provisions as might he con- 
sidered necessary for regulating the con- 
ditions under which natives of the pio- 
viuces, who had not studied at Madra.s, 
should be admitted as pleaders, and for 
determining the examination they should 
undergo, and the nature and form of the 
certificate they should be required to ob- 
tain. 

We took this occasion to submit a list 
of books for the use of the Muhammadan 
law students attached to the college, and 
these books were not procurable at this 
place, we recommended that it might be 
forwarded to Bengal, and that the Su- 
preme Government might be requested to 
cause the superiuteiidance of the Muham- 
madan college in Calcutta to procure the 
books in question, and to forward them at 
an early period to this presidency. 

Tht Right Honourable the Goternor in 


Council, in I'eply, highly approved our 
proceedings in the formation of the dif*, 
feictu classes of native law students, and 
satK'tioned the expense of one hundred 
and thirty six pagodas per mensem which 
would be incurred on their account. 

The Gnvernot in Council, we were in- 
formed, leilirit with much sal isfuclion that 
the public officers in the interior, and pai- 
tuUlarly those nuintioeed by fis had af- 
forded us their best assistance on the pre-' 
sent occa.'<ion. 

An applicKtioii it was observed would 
he made to the Government at Fort 
William for the books specified in the lUt 
which accompanied our letter. 

SI'AIE OF THE COLLFIGE PRESS. 
Before we proceed to recite our corres- 
pondence with the goveiumeiit, on the 
subject of the several oiiental works 
brought under our review duiing the last 
year, we beg leave to subjoin a list of the 
iMioks printed, printing, or preparing for 
the press, at tlio College. 

TAMIL WORKS. 

Printed . — A Latin Grammar of the low 
Tamil, entitled GrammatKa Latino-T»- 
luulica, in qui de VulgaVi 'I'amulica Liu- 
gnm Idiomate fusiiis tiactatUT. 

'I'his is a complete Grammar of the law, 
ami an excellent key to the high dialect ; 
it contains moreover in a supplementary 
chapter, “ De vaiiis quotidi.ino u^ul 
pia'cipne t)ece.ssuiii.s,” a variety ot infor 
luation of the greatest practical utility to 
those who, by their situation, are eom^ 
pelled to daily intercourse with the Tamil 
natives. This GianiiUar was printed for 
the fir^t and, we believe the last time, at 
the Protestant Missionary Press at Trau- 
quebar in the year 1738 ; the college edi- 
tion has been formed partly from this, and 
partly from nianusciipts written about 
the time of the author. 

Preparim* fur the Press . — A Latio 
Grammar of the high Tamil, entitled 
Graminatica Latino-Taraulica ubi de ele- 
gantiore Linguae Tamulicae dialccto trac* 
tatur; rui adduntur Tamulicae Prosae 
Iludimenta.^’ This is not an entire and 
independent Grammar of the high dialect, 
but rather a supplement to the precedipg 
work; the two form together a complete 
Grammar of the two dialects, for, whea 
the student has mastered the former, the 
latter contains all that is requisite for the 
perfect understanding of tlie high dialect ; 
though without this previous study, it 
would be scarcely intelligible, the two la 
fact are the inseparable parts of an excel- 
leat system of Grammar. 

Prinf Tamil andLatjn Dioti(»ary* 
lliia work is coinplete as, far as respects the 
I9W dialect, aad, lik^ tie twet Gitpwp*** 
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btfore mentioned, forms with the Sadur 
Agaradi, a perfect Dictionary of thewhole 
Tanguajje, the Illustration of the ditFerent 
incaiiiDgs of words by appropriate phrases, 
and the explanation of peculiar obseiT- 
aijccs, tnatmers, and opinions, dispeised 
rhronglioat it, are not the least of its ex- 
oe!Icnrit“^. 

—The Sadur Agaradi, a Dic- 
tionary of (he superior Tamil dialect, com- 
posed entirely in that language. 'J'liis 
woik in fact consists of four distinct dic- 
tionaries ; the first, /V//er, shews the 
srveial nieaniiigs, of eeery word— the se- 
foml, Poruf, (he ^everaI words beating 
the same inenning — the third, Togn^ 
shews the subordinate species of the tech- 
nical and general terms of science and li- 
terature -and the fourth, 7'o(y/)e, is a rhim- 
ing dictionary. It is compiled from the 
curious dictionaries of tlie high Tamil 
of which there exi.sts a great number, and 
IS the only one which is entiiely arranged 
in alphabetical order ; tlie words tn the 
otiins (a few sections excepted in which 
(iie alphabetical form is used from neces- 
sity) being collected into ifoneral classes 
and resembling therefore, vocabuhuies ra- 
ther than dictionaries, except tiiat they 
are mote copious — liike ihefoimer, this 
\\ OIK, as far as we are aware, has never 
licoii printed ; the manusciipt copies of it 
aip, however, very numerous, ami its per- 
Npicuous airanuernent gives it a prefer- 
ence over all otlier Tamil dictionaries 
The author of the whole of the fore- 
going Tamil vvork.s, which form a nio.st 
complete set of elementary Ixioks on that 
language, was tlie Rev. J, C. He>chip, an 
Italian Jesuit, attached to the Mis.sioii at 
Madura, who arrived in India about the 
conimeiicement of the Itith century, and 
IS painciil.uly celelnaited in this paitof 
India for the gieat knowledge he acquired 
of the Tamil language. 

/Vt/t/cr/.— A ti.m.slation from Sanskrit 
into Tamil of tlie TMtara Kliaiidam of the 
ibiniiivana of V^ilmiki, by Sidambala Va- 
d}ar, the head Tamil master at the college. 
Tlii.s i.s a clas.s hook for the use of the 
Junior eiiil servants aft iehed to tlie col- 
lege, and contains an account of the trans- 
actions fpieviously to the commencement 
of the f<ilde of tlie poem) of Havana and his 
relations, Hanuman and otlier per.Muiages 
of note, mentioned therein.— In addition 
fo the oiiginal, the author has introduced 
ab.straet of the stoiy of the Hamayana, 
from the period of Hama’.s quitting 
Ayodliya, until his return to it after the 
defeat and dgiith ot Havana. 

Print hg. — A ti'ci^tise on 'J'amil Gram- 
mar for the use of the earlier native stu- 
dents at the college, by Sidambala Vadyar, 
head Tamil master at the college. The 
rules of thb Tamil Grammar are compris- 
ed In shoi't veh?i‘s, called Sutras, writ- 
l***! in the superior dialect, in a brief and 


abstruse style ; they are consequently dif- 
ficult to comprehend, and the difiiculty is 
by no means removed by the numerous 
coinmeiitafors on them, all of whom dif* 
fer fiom each other, and often fiom them- 
.selves; the originals also often disagree 
in doctrine. '1 o reconcile the differences, 
whether of the te.xis or of theconimenta* 
I ies, and to render the know ledge oF Ta- 
mil Grammar an acquirement easy to all, 
this treatise has l^en written in easy 
pio-'O ; it is not intended to supersede the 
use of the Sutras, but to facilifate llie 
cornpiehen.sioii of them after they have, 
as usual, been comirritted to memory by 
the student. 

Piepart^d for the pre<is. — A translation 
into Tamil from the Sanskrit of the 
haia KIrandam of Rita Mitak.shara; by 
the late Hurur Vadyar; completed and 
revised by his brother Sidambala Vadjar, 
the head Tamil niasfer at the college. The 
original of this woik is the eommenUu-y 
ot Vrghnaswara, on the text of Yatrnya- 
valkya, and mav he considcMi-ed a general 
tieative on Mirrdu law— it is already 
known to the Em-opean world by the 
tiaii'slation made of that part ot it which 
relates to the law of inlieritaiice, Daya- 
bhagii, by H.T.CoIebrooke, I sq.Intbe Ta- 
mil iran.Nlation, the texts of Yagnyaval- 
kya, and those quoted from other sruritis, 
are, as in the original, in verse, accompa- 
nied by the usual explanatory gloss ; but 
the commentary is in easy pi use, thus ena- 
bling the students to commit the precepts 
ot the law' tv.ulily to memoiy, and facilita* 
ting (he general comprehension of them, 

Tf.I.UnU WORKS. 

Printing . — A Grammar of (be Telugu 
lauguage, (commonly termed Gentoo,) 
peiuliar to the Hindus inhabiting the 
iioithcin province.s of the jn iiiiisula, by 
A. D.tampliell, E.sq. ot the Hon. East 
dia Company’.-' Civil Service on the Ma>t 
•Iras establishment. Member of the Boqrd 
of Superintendence for the College of Fort 
Sr. Geoige. 

'I'liis very laborious and most useful 
work supplies a want tliat ha.s long been 
telf, both by the C'i\il and i^lilitary ser- 
^antsofthc East-India Comjiauy on the 
coast, and by others, in habits of consianf 
Miterroui.se with the inhabitants ot those 
extensive provinces, in which the Telii.^ 
gu IS the only medinnr of communication 
with the great body of the people. 

The autlion, although he has collected 
the substance of the original native Grawr 
niai(i, to which he has had recourse, has 
lery judiciously deviated from the foinl 
observed in those treatises, the arraugcv 
men t of the work being similar to that 
generally observerl by F.uro|)eau Gramma- 
rians : it is divided into six chapters. 

The first treats of the Telu^ Aipblai- 
bet j tlk* second of tb< elision, inaertion^ 
3 B2 
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a«d peftnutation of loners the thiid of 
aubstantivti nouns and pronouns, their 
concomitants, and declension ; the fourth 
of adjective nouns and proiiouns ; the 
fifth of verbs ; the sixth of syntax. 

To this is adiled an Appendix contain- 
ing various inforinatiun highly useful to 
all those whose occupations requite a con- 
staut Intercourse with the inhabitants of 
the northern provinces of tjie peninsula. 

This plan embraces the whole system 
of Grammar, and the excellence of the 
exteutiou of the work is marked by the 
care with which derivatives from the two 
great sources of the modern language, 
the Utsu Telugu, and the Sanskrit, aic 
discriminated; by the diligent collection 
of all irregular foi ms of words, by exhi- 
biting the regular forms as delivered by 
the grammarian, and as used by the vul- 
gar, thereby enabling the student, in ad- 
dition to a knowledge of the medium of 
diurnal intercourse, to become acquainted 
with the writers wlto have cultivated this 
language iii its puiity, by the judicious in- 
vestigation of the themes, and an ai range- 
niLiit of the verbs as deduced therefrom, 
which gives a clear and comprehensive 
view of this most difficult part of speech, 
not confined to the Telugu solely, but 
extending to its cognate dialects; and 
lastly, under the head of syntax, by an 
kitelligent exposition of tbe use of the 
various species of connectives, tbe regi- 
men of cases and tenses, and the forma- 
tion and use of nominal deiivaiives and 
verbal auxiliaries. 

This work, of which tbe copyright has 
been pui chased by tbe government, may 
be expected to ap[>ear at an early period, 
as the fount of Telugu types casting for 
it in the college is nearly finished. An 
accident vvliicli deprived the college of a 
considerable number of these types is the 
sole cause of its publication having been 
80 long delayed. 

Prepared for the Frees . — A very volu- 
minous and excellent Dictionary of the 
Telugu language, by Maumadi Vetiiya, 
II learned komtee inhabitant of Musulipa- 
tam. in this wuik, from thirty to forty 
thousand words are ranged in alphabeti- 
cal order, each accompanied by asliort ex- 
planation of its nK':nii)g in Telugu. 
it will prove of most cBsemial assistance 
to tbe student, after he has overcome the 
Arst difficulties of the language, and will, 
in some degree at least, supply tbe want 
of a Telugu and English Dictionary, the 
oompilatioii of which, if ever undertaken, 
wtst be a work of great labor and time. 
The work of Maumadi Veniya is rather 
deident in pure Telugu words, the co- 
lumns of the Dictionary being filled chief- 
ly by. those of Sanskrit origin, and the il- 
lustration of the meaning of each word is 
filAq rather too concise; but the work is 
ant the whoiu highly valuable, and to en- 


courage the composition of similar hooks 
by learned natives^ the copyriglit has been 
purchased by the government at a very li.- 
berai price. 

Preparing for the Press. — A vocabula- 
ry Engli.sh aud Telugu, the words of 
the common being distinguished from 
those of the cla.^sical dialect. By J. 
M'Kirrell, Esq. of the Hon. East-India 
Company’s Civil Service on this establish- 
ment, Telugu Translator to Govern- 
ment, and “ ex-officio” member of the 
Board of Superintendence. 

CAKNATACA WORKS. 

Preparing for the Press. — 1st. A Gram- 
mar of the Carnataca language commonly 
called the Canarese, founded upon an ap- 
]u*oved treatise, in tbe classical dialect.-— 
2d. A Vocabulary, English and Carnataca, 
to which is added, alist of Carnataca books, 
by J. iVI‘KeireII, Esq of the Hon. East- 
liidia Company’s Civil Service on tbe Ma- 
dras Establishment, Telugu Translator 
to Government, and “ex officio” Member 
of the Board of Superintendence. 

The above-mentioned valuable works on 
the Carnataca language, peculiar to the 
Hindus inhabiting tbe middle provinces 
of the peniu.sula, are, perhaps, the first in 
any European language that tieat of the 
element. s of thi.s useful tongue ; and, vvheti 
completed, will prove a gieat acquisition 
to the college, a.s constituting a set ol ele- 
mentary work^ on one of ilie thrt'e grand 
dialects of the peninsula, at present less 
known than either of the other two. 

So soon as a fount of Carnataca types 
shall have been formed, it \» expected that 
the Carnataca Grammar aud Vocabulary 
will be ready for publication. 

ENGLISH WORKS. 

Preparing for the press. — Dissertations 
on the several modes of computing time 
observed by the inliabitauts of the Indian 
peninsula, and on the method of convert- 
ing time, computed according to any of 
these modes into European time, and otce 
versa. By Captain John Warren, of H. 
M. 56th Uegiment of Foot. — The copy- 
right to this work has lately heeii pur 
chased by tbe Government. The modes 
of computing time generally prevalent in 
the peninsula aie, 1st, the computation 
among the Musulmans by the lunar year, 
dating from tbe epocli of the Hejira, or 
flight of Muhammad from Mecca.— 2nd, 
The computation among the Himlus by 
the solar year, by which civil time is ad- 
justed to the true beginning of each mouth 
and year, according to the course of tlie 
sun ; and the use of leap-years is conse- 
quently precluded. 'I'his system dates 
from the Saka, or epocli of Silivahan^ 
which period is divided into cycles w 
sixty years each^ It prevails generimy 

throughout the southern provinces under 
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*he presidency of- Madras, and wherever 
tbe I'amil language ia spoken. 3d, llie 
computation amongst the Hindus by the 
luni-solar year, of which the months are 
reckoned according to tlic course of the 
moon; but the years adjusted to the course 
of the sun, by the intercalation of months 
at particular periods. This system dates 
also from the epoch of S^livdhaua, divided 
into cycles of sixty, and prevails generally 
throughoul’ the northern provinces under 
the presidency of Mjidras, and wherever 
the Telugu language is spoken. 

The first of Captain Warren's disserta- 
tions contains rules and tables forconvert- 
ing any given year, past or future, of the 
Hejira, into the corresponding year ot the 
Christian sera; and the Christian year 
being given for finding the corresponding 
one of the Hejira, various examples of the 
application of these rules are added. 

The second dissertation contains a 
translation of a tract by the Rev. J. C. 
Beschie, on the Hindu computation of 
time by the solar year, according to the 
respe( live methods of tlieVakyaaud the 
Siddlianta, the two most reputed treatises 
in Tamil on astronomy, and various rules, 
tables, and examples, treating of the 
mode of converting such time, at any 
period, past or fuiuie, into European 
time, or European time into the solar 
time of the Hindus. 

The third dissertation, not yet finished, 
is to treat in a similar maimer of the luni- 
solar time of the Hindus. 

To these dissertations the Board of Su- 
pciintendence propose to add such infor- 
mation on the general subject, as will 
l)rlng under one view all that relates to 
fhese several methods of computing time, 
tiiiis affoiding to tlie public officer, and to 
the literary inquirer, a manual calculated 
to shojten their labors, and to assist 
their pursuits. 

HINDUSTANI LEXICON. 

In concluding this list, we cannot omit 
the mention of a work which, although 
not preparing for the college press, is 
iibout to be published in communication 
with the college, and under the immediate 
patronage of the Government, '—we al- 
lude to a Lexicon of that peculiar 

DIALECT OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE 
WHICH PREVAILS IN THE DEKHAN, OR 

SOUTH OF India ; by H. Harris, M. D. 
■Second Member of the Medical Board at 
this Presidency. 

In this very extensive, laborious, and 
valuable work which Dr. Harris will sobn, 
we hope, have it in his power to lay 
before the public, every derivative, com- 
pound, and phrase, in general use or ac- 
ceptation, that occurs In this useful and 
popular language, is carefully referred to 
its proper theme or root ; and the whole, 
f^us analysed and distributed, are ranged 
classes, after the manner of Scapula and 


Golius in tiieir celebrated Lexicons of the , 
Greek and Arabic. 

Primitivea are accompanied as far a» , 
practicable with the roots from whieh 
they are considered to spring, or to which 
they seem to approach, by striking affini- 
ties and analogies, earli expressed in the 
proper character of its own language, 
wliether of the Hebrew, Sanskrit, 'Tamil, 
'Telugu, Arabic, Persian, Greek, Latiny 
&c. &c. 

The different interpretations of e»ch 
word will be given in English, and gene- 
rally in Latin also, which will enable the 
learned author to define and fix the 
menuiiigs, and shades of meaning of 
words, with additional precision and ac- 
curacy, and will render this woik of utility 
to Europeans of every nation. 

To the Lexion three Indexes are sub^ 
joined : — 1st, A general Hindustani in- 
dex, including every term and phrase in 
the Lexicon, referred to Its proper root. 
—2(1, A summary Latin Index. — 3, A de- 
tailed English Index, which may be con- 
sidered as the reversed portion of the 
work abridged. 

Dr. Han i!>’s Lexicon is confined to that 
particular dialect of the Hindustani whidi 
has cuneney in the British possessions 
under the Presidency of Fort St. George. 
The author, therefore, has rejected a very 
considerable number of words, which, 
although to be found in every dictionary 
of the Hindustani language that has 
hitherto appeared in Bengal, are totally 
unknown in the peninsula. At the tame 
time many primitives, and considerably 
more compounds and phrases, than the 
number of words, thus excluded, peculiar 
and indeed essential to tlie dialect of tbe 
south of India, are introduced into the 
columns of this Lexicon. 

The great experience of the learnt au- 
thor eminently qualifies him for the la- 
borious and important task which he lyis 
undertaken to execute. This work fa 
already very far advanced, and the real, 
perseverance, talents, and research by 
which he is distinguished render it proba- 
ble that the Lexicon will be ready for the 
press within fifteen mouths from the 
present date. 

We had the honor, on the 2d of Novem- 
ber last, to submit a detailed report on 
the merits of the 'Telugu grammar 
compo.sed by Mr. A. D. Campbell, tbe first 
of the Telugu works enumerated in the 
foregoing list. Various circumstances, 
we observed, had combined to delay 
this report beyond the period at whii^’ 
we hoped originally to have submit- 
ted it \ but this delay, we remarked, 
had afforded us an opp^ntunity of en- 
tering into a more minute examina- 
tion of the work, and wc trusted that 
the reshlt of oiir labours, as contained in 
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oilr teJ>brt,^woiilfl meet the a^prdbatibh 
of the ^ight Hon. the Governor in Couii* 
dl. 

In fo;-warding our report, we had been 
directed to state whetfier we would re- 
cpipQiend the immediate printing of this 
wofk: a pemsal of our report, we ob- 
served, Would shew the opinion we enter- 
tained of its merits ; the suggestions W'hidi 
We had ihade fur its improvement, might, 
we thouglit, be fairly left to the disefeiion 
of- Mr. Campbell ; we felt confident that 
they would not be rejected without due 
consideration ; and however wc might 
differ from the author in minor points, 
our opinion of the general cxeaition ot* 
the work was such, as enabled us to re- 
commend that it should be immediately 
printed at the college. 

As our remarks on Mr. Caiupbell’s 
gratumar are too voluminous to be ad- 
mitted into the body of this address, W'c 
subjoin a copy of them as an appendix to 
the present general report. 

the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council was pleased on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1814, to transmit for our consi- 
deration and report, a ropy of a U'tter 
from Mr. M’Kerrell, Telugu li-ansldtor 
tb Government, with a Telugu vocabu- 
lary Which accotiipafiied it. 

In reply to this communication, we ob- 
served, that in our present annual report 
we should state particularly the progress 
we had made lu preparing elementary 
works for the use of the students in the 
college ; in tlie mean time we confined 
otw observations to the Telugu vocii- 
hijl^y composed by Mr. M^Keirell. 

The very considerable acquirenienrs of 
Mt 4 M'Ketu-ell in Telugu and its cog- 
nate dialect the Canaresc, and the desire 
m^ifested by this geutleman to apply 
these acqnirc^incnts to objects of public 
Utility, were, we observed, already too 
well knowu to require particular remark ; 
the present wa considered another in- 
Btance of laudable zeal iu promoting one 
of the great objects for wliieli the college 
was ^tablUhed ; and which, under that 
enqouragepieQt which Ooverumeut had 
always shewn themselves so willing to 
afford iu similar eases, would, we trusted, 
be often imitated, when the talents of 
mgfiy who had beuefitted by the institu- 
tioU/ should hai'C attained gieater ma- 
turity,, and elementary books should byde- 
^ee^ be provided for all the languages of 
SQiuhjerp India. 

Vye thought that the following remark^ 
on:Mr. .M’Kcrreirs work, would convey 
to the Right Honorable the Governor iu 
Coitn^l a knowledge of the plan on which 
written, and the manner iu which 
it <^'cqtc5< ^hd’^herchy viable hint 
to ,a ju^incft of iU, v^qe to, the 
pptuk;< The woi^. We o^iserye'dj was a 
vocabmary, £ui;ljsn ah(l Telu^, hr- 


' ranged alpbabeticdlly, and bohfihed to the 
comihon dialect of the latter language; 
the meaning, or meanings of the several 
words w'ere simply given, without expla- 
nation of their general or particulaj- use, 
and Without examples of any kind : thii 
plan, though possessing the advantage of 
brevity, niight, we thought, in some cases 
be productive of Inconvenit nce ; for when 
two or more meanings of a word occur- 
red, the student, without the UssistauCe 
of a teacher, could not know which to 
select. 1 he execution of the work Was, 
we added, in general correct ; theie Were 
home mistakes in orthogra|)hy, arising 
from too strict an adherence to common 
piactice, and synonyinotis terras might 
often be multiplied with advantage; but 
the defect of the greatest importance, 
was one which was, we remarked, inse- 
parable from first productions of this 
kind ; we meant the difficulty of render- 
ing with precision abstract terms, or tho 
names of objects or attributes familiar 
in one tongue, but unknown, or of uu- 
frequent occurrence in the other. 

Such defects, we observed, were not, 
ln)wever, more frequent than might be ex- 
pected In a compilation in which little or 
no assistance could he derived from the 
labors of precediug writers; and thefe 
were none which might not be easily re- 
moved. As a whole, we considered the 
work calculated to afford asslstaiice to 
the Telugu student, especially if it 
should receive that impiovementof which 
some ['arts were buscy)til)le, and We re- 
commended, therefore, that it should be 
printed for the use of the college. 

On the ir»lh of February we had the 
lioiior to laybefoie the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council a letter from Cap- 
tain Warren, of His Majesty’s 5fith regi- 
ment of foot, a gentleman well known 
by his scientific acquit ements and pro- 
ductions, forwarding to ms a dissertation 
on the solar computation of time, as prac- 
tised through the whole of the southern 
provinces under this presidency, ami in 
other parts of India, containing rules and 
tables for the ready conversion of Euro- 
pean time into Indian solar time, and 
vice versd; also another dissertation on the 
lunar time observed by the Muhammadan 
nations, containing rules and tables fdr 
ascertaining the commencement of the 
year of the Hijira at any pi^riod, and for 
the reciprocal conversion of European and 
Muhammadan time. 

On the great Utility of these rules and 
tables to the service in gentjral, and to the 
students on the establishment Under our 
charge in particularJ^ we deemed it ^ 
necessary to enlarge, it was, vire o^erved, 
clear that it was a point pf the first neces- 
sity. that the executive ^filcers under tws 
goyeriimeut iho^. pave a uMlifict 
le& of" ihd aevci^ gefbods 
ing liinfe in use among tlic inKUbiWfiW fiC 
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the districts io which they preside, and the northern provinces subject to this ee- 
tiiat public bt^jpess must be greaUy Cacy ij veruiuem, which, we hoped ciwumatancM 

tated by the possession ofidfstlucl 7titl woujJ 

easy rules and tables for the conversion of 
time, as. expressed by those methods, into 
European time and the reverse— as lite- 
rary productions, these dissertations were 
on a subject, which we believed, had not 
been practically investigated with a view 
tjo practical application by any previous 
writer, except by tlte Rev. C. J. Beschie, 
whose. very valuable work had been, tran- 
slated ind illustrated by Captain Warren, 
and formed part of the paper first men* 
tinned. 

With these observations we begged leave 
to recommend, uuder Section XX, Title 
First of the College Regulations, that 
these dissertations should be printed for 
the use of the institution and of the ser- 
vice, and that the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council should confer on the 
author such mark of approbation ha his 
labors might be considered to merit. 

We begged leave to ad<l, that Captain 
Warren had, at our sugge.uioii, under- 
taken to compose a similar dissertation 
on the mode of computing lunar time, 
followed by the Hindu iiihabitauts of 

SspfVBeJor the year 1814. 

allowance ,,901 lo 36 

Head Native Masttrra 2,400 0 0.... 

Name Teacliers 6, 0^)1 39 7..,. 

Hative Students 823 23 48.... 

Office Gstablisliment and 
Pnniing Olhee, 3 cc 870 0 0.... 


fenhblehim to oonlpl^e ;Tid w© 
proposed, if approved by the Right Honor- 
able the Governor in Council, to publis^i 
these papers*, together with such other 
valuable writings, theoretical and practi- 
cal, on the mbdes of eoinputiifg time in 
use in India, as we might be able to i^b- 
tain, forming together a wqrk, whieb 
would probably contain all that was neeg^r 
sary to be known on the subject, aiM| 
which we doubted not would be prodtttt 
tive of considerable utilityf . 

The Right Honorable the Governor ii| 
Council in reply informed us, that in 
consideration of the merits of the worltfi 
composeil by Captain Warrcii, and under 
the uncertainty of his returning to IndiBi 
he had determined to imrehuse the copy., 
vightoftho.se works. 

* AC'IUAI. CRAROES FOR 1815. 

Excluding timrjjdlowances of tlie junior 
civil servaiit.s, vve have the honor to subf 
rait an abstract statement of the actual 
expenditure on account of the College of 
Fort St. Geoi-ge, during the year 1815^ 
compared vvitli that of the preceding year 


Eijmmfor t Ae ye« r 1 fi 1 3 . D, ferenct. 

\,m 44 79 101 «) 

7S 0 0 


...2,323 0 0.... 
..7,214 19 48..,. 
.. 923 25 «2. .. 


.1,212 23 44 
.. 10 * 


10,093 17 55 
J20 0 


SadcTwarcd 

Contingent charges n* 40 cr 

Furniture ' 

Houng-rent 

Purchaae of Books, and 
T.Vi)C» 


1,200 


.. 213 28 40 . 

13,627 7~4l 


The only remaining items of increase are 
pagodas 1,212 25 41, under the head of 
native teachers,” and 102 2 14, under 
that of native students,” The great 
fariety of languages now studied by the 
juaior civil servants has obliged us to iu- 
crease this braiicii of our establishment, 
wiich now consi.st8 of 53 teachers, and 
15 native students, aud the increase of 
P*y granted to some of them, under the 
college rules, as noticed iu the present re- 
past, has also tended to add to the ex- 
phso on this account. We are willing, 
J®’*^ever, to believe that the total charge 
w the native establishment has nearly 
its ultimate standard, and that no 
urtber matenal increase of exiieuse is 
to attend the institution. 

Isto *^*^**“ Babington, the Tamil trans- 
the Government, having been pro- 
to an , 0^06 in the commerelal de., 
WUnetit at ad‘8taaioe from the residency# 
was nommaied , lb 


11»S68 SO SO 
.. 120 0 0 
.. 112 24 32, 

.. 168 0 0. 
.. 1,200 0 0 

.. 1,212 .33 34 . 


„ , 16,011 43 35 

Deduct decrease 

Actual increase 


47 28 3* 
168 0 0 


997 3 14 


2.301 I 
17(1 10 A 


2,384 35 74 


We have the honor to be, Sir, yoiir 
most obedient and humble servants. 

(Signed) Edv). C. Greemttt^, 
John MomleVj 
JV, Olmr^ 

R, Clarke, 

J. fE. Kerretl, 

A, D. Cam pbiU", 
College, ^ 

January Itf. 1816. 

N. B. The Rev, the Archdeacon Mcjusley 
deems it proper to notice that he waf 
not present during the whole of thf 
year 1814 alluded to in the eoncludiiig 
part of this report. 

• Mr. 0|lcl>riit> paper in Hinduttanl Herts- 
metonr, and the dfher papers in the A»iailc Bar 
eeatchfs, we remarked, coniained much iiKfat 

miofaiatlofi* 

t We tmce^Iv rqolcs Ui^t tqch swi>ri(fe,te 
proc^. of pubRcatiQ... q*wud ou? voice be iiStii 

we would tmrneetly recobimehdf that eviry 
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^ Bmt-lddiei Home, Feh. 6, 1817. 

Mt. Grant rose and said—The atten- 
tlM »tid patience of the court of proprie- 
tors having been occupied by one apeecb 
for nearly three hours, I feel unfeigned 
reltictaDce after sncli au ordeal, and at so 
late an hour of the day, in offering my- 
self lo your notice. Indeed I am less in- 
clined to the task, feeling almost exhaust- 
ed by the close attention which I have 
paid to the hon. and learned gentleman ; 
and, not a little am I discouraged by the 
consciousness, that the time during which 
1 must trouble the court, will not afford 
scope for that justice which the import- 
ance of the subject requl?i?h. If however 
thecoitrt is disposed at this hour to hear • 
my sentinients upon the que^rion, ex- 
hausted and fatigued as I am,i shall, be- 
caase unwilling that the learned gentle- 
man’s speecli should pass without receiv- 
ing some immediate reply from me, rea- 
dily avail myself of the opportunity. If 
the question were to be decided this day, 
whatever reluctance I might feel in being 
precluded tlie opportunity of rebutting 
the charges and statements of the learned 
gentleman, yet I certainly should not ar- 
rogate to myself the occhpation of the 
whole of the remaining part of the day ; 
but, as it must be admitted that candour 
and justice require an impartial hearing 
of those who may be disposed to offer 
tbcir sentin»ents on the other side of the 
question, and that another day must tliore- 
fore be appointed for that purpose, 1 in- 
dulge the hope of being allowed to take 
this occasion of stating as far as. I may be 
able, my opinions on the subject before us. 

In the outset of what 1 have to offer, I 
must profess myself decidedly hostile to 
the motipu subihitted to the court by the 
learned geutlemsu. My opposition Is 
grounded upon a long and thorough con- 
sidpratioo of the subject, and upon a firm 
persuasion that the matter and the course 
of proceeding proposed by the motion are 
alike unadvisable, with reference to pre- 
sent rircumsiances, and inexpedient with 
respect to the true interests of the Com- 
pany. 

Before I go into any detail of my rea- 
sons for entertaining this opinion, let me 
take the liberty of observing, that the 
tme merits of this case cannot be justly 
apt^redated nor tborougbly understood 
without a candid, a liberal, and a com- 
plete discussion ^ kll the topics which 
psay be Qrg84 on both sidee the , question. 
But, 1 Own, Kotm^ to my rkw of the 
neoner in which this sUhjedt is now 


brought forward by the hon. and learned 
gentleman, referring it to the inquiry of 
the directors, the object does not seeiu 
so much to be inquiry, as to throw blame 
u|)on that body, by implied unfounded ac- 
cusations — (Criee of no! no !) — I am 
sorry to observe that the business of this 
day IS not rlie beginning of so ungenerous 
nnd uncandid a inode of proceeding, 
Other avocations occasioned my absence 
from the court on a former day when tlii^ 
subject was brought forward ; hut I have 
seen reports of the proceedings, wliich 
are now in tlie hands of the public, which 
the public will read as they have been nc- 
cuHtoined to do, and which aie nneontra. 
dieted : if, uncontradicted as they aie, I 
may judge from them, the proceedings of 
the tormer day were tinctured throngh- 
out with injustice, error, and perveision. 

If this business had commeirced nieiely 
by a temperate proposition for inqul- 
ry, for tlie pioduction of papeis, in 
order to a candid, liberal, and com- 
plete discussion, I should, if then pre- 
sent, liuvcbcen, from my former decla- 
rations, from my confidence in the cause 
of the college, and fiom the desire of ren- 
dering justice to a nmch injured institu- 
tion, in favour of such a pioposiiioii. 

JhU how was this business introduced.^ 
without any previous notice ; without the 
knowledge of those who would ha^e 
thought it tlicir duty to defend the col- 
Icge— in the absence of pci sons known to 
take a particular interest in that subject, 
occasion was seized upon a mere collate- 
ral |>oint to make a formal attack upon 
the college, its constitution, its character, 
and its effects, all which were furiously 
arraigned in terms of gross unmannered 
invective and abuse upon surmises, ru- 
mours and misrepresentations of interest- 
ed parties ; witliont the evidence of otoe 
proved fact, beyond the reports of the 
college professors themselves, which were 
unfairly ?traiiie«l and distorted, in order to 
make them answer a purpose which their 
natural genuine import could not serre* 
Such at least is the account of that 
bate of the 18th December given in mj 
public papers. Of the general nature and 
course of that debate I presume, from the 
concurrence of all authorities, there can be 
no doubt. Whether the particular 
prtissions ascribed to the hon. mover and 
seconder of the motion of that day are ao» 
eurately stated, I efthnOt say, tavin g gy* 
self been, from distant avocations, 
lily ^nt ; but a# they huve bqen ci^ ^ 
\n&d 
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witliout a disavowal, they are fair objects 
of animadversion and of contradiction and 
censure, us far as truth may warrant. A 
proceeding such as has been described was 
obviously not k temperate proposal for pa- 
pers which iiii^ht atf'ord inateiials for in- 
quiry. It was beitinniug with accusation 
and condemnation, first passing sentence, 
and then insisting on papers, evidently 
an expectation and desire that they 
should confirm the sentence. 'I'he gen- 
tlemen became both accusers and judges, 
the other parties not even being beard ; 
and then they profess to call for inquiry. 
Could any thing be more opposite to the 
oommou principles of justice, than, first 
to condemn, aml-tlien to propose an exa- 
iiiination into tlie grounds of the con- 
tlemiuitiou ?— they would first execute 
the accused, ami then examine into the 
justice of his sentence. I do not wonder 
itlierefore, that the court of directors 
thought fit upon the motion for papers to 
oppose that motion, tor how conld they 
consent after a proceeding which, in the 
fir.'t instance, precluded all hope of a can- 
did discussion on tlie subject ? According 
/(I the reports therefore, which I have 
SL’cn of the proceedings at the last court, 

they are to be credited, I must rejieat 
Jn the most un([uaiified manner, that the 
iiLTitation and managemeutof tlleque^tion, 
jh it was then conducted, wiis one tis.siie 
<if itiju.siice, of error, and unfounded ac- 
cusation. Such were the proceeding.s of 
iiie former day. And, 1 cannot but feel 
tliepiesent proceedings to be exactly of 
the same dcsciiptioa. The lion, and 
loanied gentleman has brought lorward a 
filing of propositions, all of which aie, 
11101 e or less, charged with crimination 
Jii’ul accusation against the college, and he 
has concluded, by proposing a resolution, 
icqiiiring the court of directors to give their 
o|imion iqioii each of them. If the gene- 
r li court could be persuaded to pass such 
resolutions, wliat would be the coiise- 
qwnce.^ they would do the utmost injiis- 
iico to the court ot diiectors, and to the 
''fry object of their iiiijuiry •, they would, 
'll fact, be sending the college to trial 
'ritli an baiter about its neck. 'I’lie mo- 
tion carried crimination in every proposi- 
hotiofit; and it seemed as if the lion, 
iiiembers who brought it forward, having 
failed of obtaining papers by which they 
endeavour to support their former 
^hai-ges, were determined to accuse at all 
events. 

In the newspaper report of the speech 
®f the lion, and learned gentleman on the 
fnrmer Occasion, a history is given of the 
^^stitutiun of the collie, winch is mate- 
mlly erroneous. He has again gone to- 
% into a similar but more diffuse his- 
turical detail — possibly with a view to 
‘‘'ntteii down some of the errors in the pre- 
fi'ding ohe, but it is still far enough from 
Asiatic Jbwrw.'— No. 16 . 


being correct. The tendency and obvious 
design of the whole of that history is to 
inculpate the court of directors, first on 
the ground of their having departed from 
the original plan of the institution, and 
thereby given occasion to all the evils 
alleged to have since liuppeiied ; next, 
for having put down the splendid institu- 
tion of lord Wellesley at Calcutta. Tho 
learned gentleman is said iti the report, of 
his first speecli to have begun by stating, 
that the Hertford college was instituted 
upon the suppression of that at Calcutta, 
to which suppression the report goes oa 
to say, he agreed, because it was an 
versitt/y not a school. Now in the first 
place, there never had been a question be- 
fore the geneial court about suppressing 
the Calcutta college ; the learned gentle- 
man therefore has, if hi.s speech is truly 
given, gratuitously acknowledged his ap- 
probation of a measure on which his Oj)i- 
nion was never asked. In the next place, 
what was done by the court of directors 
in abrogating lord Wellesley’s institution 
took place in the year 1802 . At that 
period they certainly did order the 
suspension of the Calcutta establishment, 
bur in a short time after it was restored 
upon a reduced .scale, and on that footing 
it iiad quietly existed neai ly two years, be- 
fore the formation of an establishment at 
home was submitted to the general court. 
It wa.s every way therefore a complete mis- 
statement to repiesent this last institu-i 
tioa as founded upon the mins of tha 
other. The lion, and learned gentleman 
has thought fit to launch birth into aiiif 
plified .scqicrlativc coiumeudaiiuns of the 
collegiate establishment of the Marqui'} 
Wellesley ; I have little disposition to fol- 
low him into that subject, as I conceive 
he has wandered into a field ot expatia- 
tion, respecting both the Calcutta inslitii- 
fion and other inatleis wholly irrelevant 
to the point under coiisideiation. But 
of his object I may take notice ; it seems 
to be U) foim a contrast Iftetween the 
grandeur and magnificence of lord Wel- 
lesley’s ideas, ofliisplam and the dignity of 
Ills conduct relative to it, and the little- 
ness and narrowness of the ideas and pro- 
ceedings of the court of directors. The 
learned gentleman has wholly omitted to 
state the grounds and principles on which 
the court acted, but he has himself, in 
mentioning his own inducements for not 
approving the Calcutta college, advanced 
strong reasons against it, and it is for 
him after having concurred in the, suppres- 
sion of it, and stated the grounds on whicll 
he justifies himself for so doing, to shew 
the consistency of his present strain of 
argument with his conduct and his opi- 
nions. The learned gentlemku has la- 
boured to shew that the leading motive of 
the court of directors in disapproving of 
the plan of lord Wellesley was to save ex- 

VoL. III. 3 C 
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ncnsc. This indeed appears a prominent 
leason in the dispatch of the court in the 
year 1802, but it is well known that this 
dispatch was altered by the board of con- 
troul who expunged much tlie greater part 
of what the court of directors had writ- 
ten, and ill particular the following pas- 
sage, stating their objection to the prin- 
ciple of the institution. 

“ The most material benefits which are 
« wanted in the education of young men 
«* received into our service may we con- 
«« ctive be obtained by the adoption ot a 
** plan of instruction upon a much sinal- 
“ ler scale, such a one as we shall iwint 
“ out in a subsequent paragraph. 

« Whatever European education is 
deemed proper fur our servants, we uit 
decidedly of opinion, they should re- 
«« oette in Europe, and that their applica- 
“ tion in India should be confined chief- 
“ ly to the study of subjects properly In- 
“ dian ; we have therefore in contempla- 
“ tiou to establisli such regulations at 
home as shall alfonl the means of their 
acquiring, with cla.*sical and mathema- 
** tical instruction, the elements of those 
‘‘ branches of science most useful in our 
sei*vice abroad.” 

Such was the opinion of the court of 
directors expressed at that time. The 
gi'eat objection they had to lord Welles- 
ley’s plan, was, that it proposed a general 
course of European literature and science, 
in a country where these were exotics, 
and could not be taught with near so ma- 
;iy advantages and with so much eJficiciu y 
as in England. It proposed that young 
men, after they had been launched out in- 
to the world, should again enter upon a 
long course of scholastic education, under 
the discipline ami restraints of a collegiate 
life ; and in order to accomplish this plan, 
without too long retarding the commence- 
ment of their actual service, it was re- 
quired tliat the writers should be scut out 
to ludia at4he early age of fifteen. The 
court of directors thought that at this age 
the judgment must be immature, the 
principles unformed ; and that it would 
be every way better that whatever Euro- 
pean learning was proper for their ser- 
vants should be given in England, and 
whatever time was to be allotted to 
education, excepting only education pure- 
ly oriental, should be passed at home ; by 
•which means their principles, religious 
and moral, their knowledge of their own 
country, its constitution, policy, and 
laws, their habits, manners, and whole 
character, would be more fixed, and they 
would enter on foreign scenes, dangerous 
to youth, with less hazard and greater ad- 
vantage. This was the grand considera- 
tion that weighed with the court of direc- 
tors, and surely it must approve itself to 
every British mind, Tlfis was the leait. 


hig principle in tlie collegiate Inititti* 
tion which they framed in 1804. The 
learned gentleman is pleased to assert 
that the plan of this institntica was 
borrowed from lord Wellesley^. All 
1 shall say upon that head is, that even 
before lord Wellesley went to India the 
want of an appropriate institution in this 
country for the faislruction of young men 
destined for the service of the Company 
sdbroad was felt, and the outlines of a 
plan of education proper for that purpose; 
nearly such a plan was afterwards adopt- 
ed, suggested by some members of the 
court among their friends, of whicli there 
is written evidence still in existence. 

The learned gentleman has asserted that 
the directors originally intended merely to 
establish a school. The report of the first 
debate makes him say that he proposcil 
the Hertford establishment ; that his pro- 
position of a school was approved within 
the bar ; but that his idea was not follou - 
ed by the directors, who by their inju- 
dicious mode destroyed the object— rthat 
the resolution be proposed pledged to no 
specific establishment, but to the erection 
of a school. (Apparently, by the way, a 
couti'adiction in terms). 

I deny the statement in toto. The idea 
of a school never entered into the minds 
of the directors. I challenge the hon. 
gentleman to produce a single p^sage 
from any paper or document wherein tla 
term or the notion of a school appears. 
The very first prospectus which was pro- 
duced by the coininittecof correspondence, 
to whom the consideration of the subject 
was originally reterred, a docuinent dated 
in October 1804, described an institution 
in its natni'e collegiate; and certainly lu 
no part of that prospectus was there a 
single word which could give rise to the 
notion that a school establishment merclj , 
was intended. If refei’ence was had tc 
that rlocument, it would be seen from tlie 
plan of education described, that it wa* 
utterly incompatible with the idea ol a 
school, it set out with this general ol'- 
servation : — 

“ As the Company’s civil servants art 
to be employed in all the different 
branches of the administration ofexteua- 
ed dominions, it will be remlily adrmtte » 
that, as ftir as may consist with an ear 
entrance upon the duties of , * 

(also very necessai'y in their case), v 
should receive an education, comprebffl 
ing not only the usual course „ 

learning, but the elements of such o 
parts of knowledge, as may be mme 
liarly applicable to the stations . . 
to fill. Independent of the impro^em^^ 
which they may receive from est^ , 
ments in India in studies 
' (Improvements which cannot oom*^ , 
till some years of youth are ?,!/- ji 
there is a most important period ui m 
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be 01led «P» they leave their native 
conntry. In period their prhicipies 
of every kind to be formed, and their 

pjindtj cultivated : it is the ouiy period 
their destination will allow for the acquU 
jition of Kuropean literature and science ; 
and in a word, on the use whicli is made 
of it must depend, iu a very material de- 
ffrec, their future character and services. 

It is not, then, to be doubted, that they 
should not be left to such chance of ac- 
quisition, as the routine of public or coun- 
tiy schools may, under all the vai'ietics of 
fiitnatton, tutorage, example, and other 
rircuinstances iucideiit to persons collect- 
ed from every part of the United King- 
dom, afford them. There ought to be 
one course aud standard of appropriate 
education for them ; and to this end, one 
place of instruction. There they should 
be trained with care, and required to give 
proofs of real proficiency ; in order to 
>?hich they should be subjected to the test 
of strict and impartial examination, a 
test hardly to be looked for in all the 
(lilfering modes and degrees of their pre- 
sent education. Nor ought ii to be the 
only object of such a system, to form 
good servants for the Company: the 
system should aim also at making 
ibem good subjects, a.id enlightened pa- 
triots. They are to leave their native 
country at an early age, to pass many 
\cars of life among a people every way 
'lissimilar to tlieir own j their sphere of 
iction is placed at a remote distance from 
I lie parent state; they are to manage In- 
'Oiv^ts of the highest value to that state ; 
md our vast acquisitions there, with the 
continually increasing utmiber or Eu- 
lopeans in tliose territories, tend to 
'■tieugthen their attachment to tliatquar- 
rer. It is therefore of importance, that 
I lie young men, before their departure, 
diouid be imbued with reverence and love 
for the religion, the constitution and laws 
of their own country ; aud hence the 
plan of their studies should comprehend 
■iyine elementary instruction in those 
most essential branches of knowledge. 
Those branches will also be best learnt. 
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and the elements of one or two Eastern 
Languages. For these various branches 
it was proposed there should be proper 
teachers. Does all riiis suggest the idea 
of a school } Where does tliere exist any 
fcchwd establishment of thih nature? Is 
it not evident that the whole scope and 
design of the report which has been quot- 
ed, a report fully adopted by the court of 
directors, point to a more liberal institu- 
tion, to such a course of learning as i- 
only to be found in collegiate establish- 
ments ? 

But the learned gentleman has imagin- 
ed, that it was after the appointment of 
Dr. Henley to be principal master that the 
notion of a college was first thought of 
It is true that the term college does not 
occur in the report above quoted ; tliat 
report was an outline. Wlien the general 
court approved of it in February 1805, a 
committee was appointed to follow up 
the plan into its details, aud in June fol- 
lowing they presented a report, proposing 
those details in which the institution was 
expressly named a colleg^e, and contra- 
distinguislied from a preparatory school, 
which that committee recommended to be 
also established. It was in the same 
report that Dr. Henley was designated 
principal, aud teachers for the institution 
proposed ; but in all this there was nothing 
incongruous (o the scope and tenor of the 
first report — it rather naturally emanated 
from that icfiort, the whole plan aud ob- 
ject of whieli remained unchanged. Nor 
does it at all follow, that because the first 
report, which uses the term collegey is 
that dated in .Inne 1805, the term Itad 
not been adojifed before. 

The committee, as already observed, 
was toimed immediately after the general 
court had, in February 1805, sanctioned 
the plan laid before tiiem ; it was a com- 
mittee, with the exception of one person, 
composed of as competent aud efficient 
men as had often appeared in that house, 
of which the court will be sensible if f 
merely mention their names. The Chair- 
man (Hon. W. F. Klphinstone), SirFrancis 
Baring, Bart. Sir Hugh Inglls, Bart. Sir 


before the young men have launched out 
into the w’orld ; which, without such in- 
struction, they would do, unfortified 
against erroneous and dangerous opi- 
nions.” 

Tlien the report goes on to enumerate 
the different branchee of education which 
would be necessary— Classical Learning — 
Composition, Arithmetic, integral and 
h”«»ctional — Algebra — Matlieuiatic8--Ele- 
wents of General Law, of the Law of 
England, of the British Constitution, of 
I’olitics, Finance, and Commerce— >60me 
aj^Sintanee with Natural Philosophy— 
vreneb and English— the Evidences of 
ChristiMiity — principles, obligatlOMi 
sanotiqns of Religion and Moral*— 


William Bensley, Bart. Sir Theophilds 
Metcalfe, Bart. Charles Mills, Esq. John 
Hudleston, Esq. John Inglls, Es^ and 
the Deputy Chairman (Charles Grant, 
Esq.) 

The report of this committee, dated 
the 12th June 1805, was approved by the 
court of directors on the 26th of the same 
month, and laid before the general court 
oil the 12ih of July, 1805, by whom the 
details proposed in it, and the appoint* 
inent of a principal and professors of the 
institution, under the e^qn'ess designation 
of a college, were then also sanctioned. 
All this, it will be observed, was before 
the institutkm had any actual eommence- 
lacnt or being j although, from the learn- 
S C 2 
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ed gentlcman’e mode of expres.sing him- 
self, persons unacquainted with the his- 
tory of the transaction, might be led to 
suppose that the court of directors first 
actually began with a school^ and after- 
wards turned that school into a college. 
But did tlie k*arne<l gentlcinan ever pro- 
pose a school, as lie is staled to have as- 
serted ? Did he, when he found 'hat his 
idea was not followed, that the directors 
by their iuiudicious mode destroyed the 
object, namely, of a school institution, 
did he testify his disappointment and dis- 
approbation in any way ? Did he ever by 
any means make it once known that he 
really was disappointed ? Let facts answer 
these question'. When the proposal of ati 
appropriate institution was first brought 
l)cfore the C(»uit of proprietors, in Fcbiu- 
ary 1805, founded upon the report of the 
committee of correspondence of October 
1804, already quoted, in wliich, as has 
been shewn, tliere was not the least men- 
tion of a school, but a delineation was 
given of a plati widely different, dul the 
learned gentleman, or any other gentle- 
man, on that oecasion, ever broach the 
idea of a school ? 'I'he term was never 
uttered. Hut the learned gentleman gives 
it to be understood that he meant a school ; 
nay, if his wonhs are correctly reported, 
that the Company were, by a resolution 
which he moved, pledged to a school. Let 
that resolution speak lor it.self and for the 
learned genth'oian. It Wiis the resolu- 
tion which he proposed to the general 
court, when, as just noticed, the measure 
of an appropriate institution was first 
submitted to the proprietors in February 
1805— and it was in the following terms 
—terms for which 1 give the le.arned 
gentleman credit : — 

“ Resolved, That this court doth highr 
ly approve of an establishment in this 
countiyfor the education of youth, de- 
signed for the Company’s civil service in 
India, and piomises itsidf the happiest 
consequences from a sy-tem which, in- 
stead of seudTing out writers to India at 
too tender an age to admit of fixed or 
settled ])riuciples, proposes previously to 
perfect them a« much as possible in clas- 
sical and liberal learning, and thoroughly 
to giouiul them in the religion, the con- 
stitution, and the laws of their country j 
so that when called upon to administer 
their functions abroad, they may be mind- 
ful of the high moral obligations under 
which they act, and of the maxims of the 
British Govei ninent, whose charapter for 
justice, freedom, and benevolence, they 
will feel it tbeir duty and their pride to 
support.” 

Is there in any part of this resolution 
the least mention of, the least allusion to 
a school ? Do not such comprehensive 
expressions as these, “ to perfect them 
ias much as possible in classical and liber- 
al learning, and thoroughly to ground 


them in the religion, the constitution and 
the laws of tbeir country,” naturally 
point to an institution of a higher order } 
Is tliere any school where such a course 
of eiliication is administered ? Could the 
enunciation of such a scheme suggest to 
any heater the idea of a school ? Certanily 
neither the learned gentleman, nor any 
other proprietor, did at that time advert 
to any such idea, liut if, notwitlistauding 
all these things, the leai tied gentleman 
still conceived that a school was the thing 
intended, he must have been completely 
undeceived, when on the 12tlt July 1805 
the committee’s report, already mentioned, 
was brought before the geiieial court, an- 
notmciitg expressly the designation of a 
college^ and the ap|)ointmeni of professois 
with saliiries. What then was his conduct 
on that occasion Did he discover any 
surprise or disappointment } Did be re- 
monstrate against the cliuuge which he 
lias since asserted and arraigned ? Nothing 
of all this.— He was, as I find from some 
notes of the proceedings, present at the ge- 
neral court, and the committee’s report no- 
tifying the appoiuimeut ot a piincipal and 
ccitain prufessors of the college, and pro- 
posing salaries to them, wa' then approved, 
without the least opi>o>ition from any 
quarter ! A confirmation of this proceed- 
ing took ))lace in the following general 
couit of the 19th July. 1 cannot posi- 
tively state whethei the learned gentle- 
man was then also piesent, but lieing a 
very constant attenilam, it is quite pro- 
bable that he was ; and certainly tlicio 
was not upon that occasion, any more than 
on the preceding one, when the leaincd 
gentleman undoubtedly was in his place, 
the smallest indication of objc'ctioii. 
Hut the learned gentleman, after all this 
proceeding, is, in speaking of a "ubsccpieut 
period, stated to liave said, “They (the 
directors) should have eifected a school, 
but they elected a univ^sitg, and en- 
dowed professorships of all kinds.” Tins 
statement has gone forth to the public. 

Theappoijitment of piolessor.ships, and 
the designation of a college, it has been 
just seen, weie acquiesced in by the learned 
gentleman. Tlieerection of a suitableedifice 

for a collegiate establishment was not in 
consequence of any change in the plan of the 
institution, but in furtherance ol it. The 
place first engaged for it was the castle 
of Hertford. That place was fouud too 
small for the accommodation of the pupils 
and professors, and its situation in a 
large town was productive of serious iu- 
conveuience. No other suitable pl^e 
offmed, and a small freehold estate being 
on sale in that neighlvourbood, the direc- 
tors thought it advisable to pui chase that 
estate, and to make it the .scitcof a col- 
legiate structure, to be founded by the 
Ea^t-India Company, for the benefit of 
their young servants. 

The expense of such an edifice, thougit 
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certainly considerable, could be no con- 
clusive objection, where the ends to be at- 
tained were of such high importance, 
(ionceruing theiie ends, the learned gentle- 
man seems now to entertain ideas which 
were not to be collected from his tirst sen- 
timents, and which certainly do not accord 
with those that guided the court of di- 
rectors in forming their plan of education. 
He docs not now expect that young gen- 
tlemen educated in philosophy, political 
economy, mathematics, &c. will descend 
to count b:i es and measure muslins. He 
thinks it a muittn to send out writers thus 
educated — an army of young Orotiuses 
and Piiffendorfs, as he happily expresses 
it, whose qualifications are too high for 
the situations they, are intended to fill, 
who cannot descend to the drudgery of 
the countinu'-houso, instead of sending out 
wiiters qualified for the purposes ofconi- 
iiicrce. And he seems to think that the 
thing most important in the servants 
of a great commercial body is a perfect 
knowledge of the Company’s trade. If the 
court of directors had entertained such 
notions, they would not have thought it 
necessary to propose any place or plan of 
appropriate education ; and it will be in 
vain to look for tlie learned gentleman’s 
present system in liis motion of 1805. 
Equally incompatible is it with the nature 
of the functions to be performed by the 
Company’s civil servants. Iscommerce now 
the great feature of the Company’s Indian 
administration ? Are all the seivants em- 
ployed in that line ? Not one sixth of 
them ! The rest, that is the great body, 
are employed in the judicial, tlie revenue, 
the political departments, or in the various 
public ofiices of itovernment. All these 
require the elements of such a liberal 
com sc of learning as is pursued at Ileit- 
ford college ; and even the commerce of 
the Company rcjiiiircs well educated young 
men. Indeed the education of young pci- 
tons brought up for commerce at home, 
il not now confined to the counting-house 
and waicheuse. Liberal instruction fits 
them the better for their sphere. Still 
less is a contracted laborious application 
to the mechanical parts of tiade, though 
well in its place, suitable to India. Tlieie 
the commerce of the Company ijj upon a 
great scale ; — it will be best conducted by 
men whose minds are opened and enlarged 
by knowledge, even when they have also to 
attend as they ought to the details of ac- 
counts and the qualities of goods. And 
there is this further material reason fin* 
giving the same course of learning to all the 
Company’s servants, because their lives in 
India are, generally speaking, and very 
pvoperly, interchangeable, so that a 
man now employed in commerce may 
hereafter become a revenue or political 
servant. 
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The college had been sometime open* 
and ill operation at Hertford Castle before 
it was proposed to erect an edifice on 
purpose for it. The principal and pro- 
fessors were in their places, and the stu- 
dents were habited in the academical 
costume of caps and gowns, a circum- 
stance which the learned gentleman treats 
as an enormous and portentous evil, the 
immediate and fatal cause of all the 
ini.schiefs that have happened there. 
With all these evils of a college and 
professors, and philosophy, and juris- 
prudence, and other high qualifica- 
tions, and caps and gowns fully before 
the learned gentlema , and with a propo- 
sition to erect a handsome building in 
order to make them permanent, what 
might he expected to be the conduct of 
that learned gentleman when such a pro- 
fiosition was olfered to be adopted ? His 
actual conduct was, that he liinwelf, in 
thegenei iil court, moved a vote of appro- 
bation of that erection as recommended 
by the court of diivctors ! ft is for tl^e 
learned gentleman to reconcile liis present 
statements with tlie seiies of facts now 
recited — It is for him to reconcile hlflf 
past conduct with these statements. I 
am quite at aloss how either can be done, 

1 hope I shall be pardoned if I dwell with 
some niiiiutoness on these points and 
others which are to follow. The (Jourse 
pursued by the learned gentleman in this 
business may not, in itself, be of such 
importance as to claim any detailed in- 
vestigation, but it is important to vindi- 
cate the conduct of the court of directors 
and the nature of the institution. It is 
also material to shew the learned gentle- 
man’s liability to inaccuracy, and if he be 
inaccurate in relating things in which he 
was himself concerned — liovv much more 
may he be liable to mistake in making 
use of information derived from others ? 
'I’his will be exemplified in proceeding 
next to advert to the internal state and 
conduct of the college. Here it is, that 
tlie learned gentleman has made his most 
furious attack, and on the ground of oc- 
casional disturbances, from which no 
laige place of education is free, he ha*, 
by the most aggravated and sweeping 
charges, accused the discipline, the learn- 
ing, the moials of the place, and involved 
profes.sors, students, and even directors, 
in one general condemnation. The ori- 
ginal report of the debate states him to 
have .said, that — “ In a sAort time (that 
is after the establishment of the college 
and the baneful fopperies of caps and 
gowns) he saw that every thing was going 
wrong ; he never heard of such audacity 
and disorder — insurrections, assaults 
and expulsion—every species of vio- 
lence, confusion, and disorder.” This 
** little time” was a space of latlwy more 
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tlian three years. The college was ia ac- 
tivity in the autumn of 1805 , and it was 
the latter end of 1808 before any disturb- 
ance happened there. What then took 
place was t>ot followed by any serious 
consequences. A year after another riot 
occurred which proved more serious. It 
excited attention at the time ; for, besides 
the infliction of several minor punish- 
ments, si'C students Avcrc e.Kpelled. This 
restored subordination. In the year 1810 
alt was quiet find prosperous. Couform- 
sri)ly to a motion jiassed in the general 
court in April 1800, a report of the state 
of the college in that year was laid before 
the general court in the month of Decem- 
l)er 1810, and it was so satisfactory, that 
the following resolution was in conse- 
quence then passed ; — 

“ That this court has heard witfi great 
eatisfaetion the account given them by 
the cmirt of directors, respecting the state 
of their college at Haileybury, and the 
considerable progi-ess made by the stu- 
dents in general in the various branches 
of learning, and has peculiar pleasure in 
recording the names of the following gen- 
tlemen, who are reported by the college 
committee to have “ liiglily distinguished 

themselves.’* 

Who was the mover of this resolution ? 
Noothei than the learned gentleman him- 
self. But if he “saw," or “heard,” or sus- 
pected only a small part of the ennrmitttwt 
he has recently chaiged to the college, as 
existing at or before the period in question, 
how could he possibly proimsesnch a reso- 
lution, and without tlie smallest advertence 
or aflusion to any kind of disorder ? 'I 1 ie 
report of the college committee might ;if- 
ford occasion for ob.scrvation,'bnt it oblig- 
ed to no such testimony of approbation. 
Tlte learned gentleman, howeier, did not 
think even this te.^iimony enough, tor in 
the month of March 18 1 1, he propo.scd an- 
other resolution, extending that appro- 
bation to many more .students. If the 
learned gentleman thought it right, with 
all the knowledge he then posset^ed on 
the subject, which might easily be all that 
existed, for there had been but one seri- 
ous riot, and that above a year before— if 
be thought it light spontaneously to pro- 
pose and to repeat a vote of approbation, 
how does such a proceeding agice with 
the extreme ill opinion he now states him- 
self to have had of the college even from a 
very early period after its commencement? 
With the learned gentleman rests the dif- 
ficult task of reconciling things that ap- 
pear so contradictory, But one thing is 
certain, that in the first four years of the 
college only one disturbance had happened, 
and this was confined to a few students, 
though the whole were blamed. 

Thus it had happened iii other instances. 
Occasional excesses and disorders were 
leprescuted as the pcriuanent cltaracter 


of the place, and for the misconduct of the 
smaller part of the students that society 
in general was involved in obloquy. I 
must entejMny protest against this indis- 
criminate censiu-e, easily indeed thrown 
out, but most unjustly applied. The great 
m;ijonty of the young men who were iu 
college during the period it is alleged to 
have been in a state of turbulence and dis- 
order, had gone through the course of their 
studies with much advantage and credit. 
But by such sweeping invectives and mis- 
rcprosentalions, as the honourable gentle- 
men had so largely contributed to disse- 
minate the whole body of the students 
who had gone to India, many of them of 
distinguished character and proficienty, 
were libelled and calumniated. And this, 
after they had entered upon the field of 
their labours in India with fair promise of 
an hononrahle career ; after a part of them 
had already acquired high credit. 

How far they have been from deserving 
.such treatment may further appear from 
the general result or return which, leaving 
a more particular defence of the institu- 
tion to others, I shall now c.\hibit of the 
number of students entered theiv, and the 
number who have been expelled for mis- 
conduct. Since the commencement of the 
college to the end of ^he year 181G, the 
number of students vrtHch have been ad- 


mitted into it amounts to 427 

Of these there were from vari- 
ous causes withdrawn 16 

Appointment annulled 1 

Died 2 

Did not proceed 4 

Kefused certificate 1 

24 

E.xpellcd, in 1809 6 

1811-12 5 

1814 I 

1815-16, finally ... 5 


17 

Of these the students ex- 
pelled in 1811-12, were 
afterwards pardoned, but 
one did not proceed .... 5 

Tlie total number finally ex- 



Remained 391 

Of which, gone to India 3.18 

In the College of those entered *1 53 

to the end of 1816 S 

Thus, after all that had been so recent- 
ly urged respecting the disorders of thB 
college, there had been out of 420 stu- 
dents only 17 expelled; of which h^^ 
afterwards been restored ; but allowing 
tlie number to be 17, it did not amount 0 
4 percent, and reckoning according 
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ijnie, these having been the expulsions in 
11 fears will make only about three in 
tsvo years ; a proportion winch probably 
will not appear at all extraordinary to 
pei-3ons acquainted w'ith the history of 
other seminaries of education. Of the 
33y young men who had gone to India, by 
f(ir the greater number had carried witli 
them respectability of character, not only 
for conduct but for proficiency in those 
studies which were to fit iheni for their 
destination. And many of them were 
now serving the Company in India in the 
liigliest stations they could hold coiisistemt- 
lywith the parliamentai y regulations which 
established a cci tain proportion between 
rank and emolument. It jdso deserved to 
])k remarked that, as caulo be shewn by a 
long emumeration of parlicuJars, those 
young men who had been most distinguish- 
ed at Hertford, had been in like manner 
distinguished in India by the promotion 
they received. And these are circum- 
stances which cannot but be grateful to 
the friends of the institution, which the 
liberality of the Company has founded in 
this country. They are proofs that the 
institution has in a great degree answered 
the views with which it was formed. And 
tins conclusion is strengthened by the 
testimonials whi||| the highest authori- 
ties in India have^ jiven to the character 
of the young men educated at that esta- 
flient. Of tlwse, I shall beg leave to read 
an extract from the Discourse of Loid 
Miuto, the Governor-Genejal, to the Col- 
lege of Calcutta in the year 1810. 

Mr. Lowndes here interrupted the lion, 
gentleman, and asj^ed whether the live or 
six young men who had been mentiqped, 
were included in the twelve that had been 
expelled of Order I order ! no 

interruption !) 

Mr. Grant resumed, and said, I have 
listened with the greatest atfcntioii for 
three hours to the speech of the learned 
gentleman, who lias been heard without 
the slightest intcnuplion from any part of 
the court ; I tlicrefore trust that i may 
be heard with patience by those on the 
other side of the question. — (Hear ! hear! 
he^ur !) I was going (proceeded Mr. 
Grant) to quote the testimonial of Lord 
Minto in 1810. It is in substance as fol- 
lows : — That he is enabled to state from 
his own observation, that the college of 
Calcutta had derived some of its most 
distinguished ornaments from Hertfoul 
college ; and that the official reports will 
sh^w that students who have been trans- 
lated from Hertford to Fort William, 
stand honor ally distinguished for regular 
attendance, for obedience to the statutes, 
and the discipline of the college ; for or- 
derly elnd decorous demeanour, for inode- 
raHon. in expense, and consequently in 
amount of their debts, and in a word for 
those' decenciei of conduct which denote 


men well horn, and characters wefl 
trained. 

The Calcutta college conneil, in a let- 
ter to the govertior-geueial in council, of 
2yth Ncn ember 1812, repeat an observa- 
tion made in the visitor’s (Lord Minto'a) 
speech of 1810 — J7uit very great and 
general improvement in the college has 
been very conspicuous in the conduct of 
the students who have passed through 
Hertford college. 

Captmn Roebuck, Examiner in the Cal- 
cutta college, says — he believes it is gene~ 
rally admitted as a fact, that students mw 
in college are much steadier in every re^ 
sped thim they were in former years, and 
that thins perhaps owing to their previous 
education at Hertford college. 

The Marquis of Hastings also, in his 
Discourse to the Calcutta college in 1814, 
takes favoni‘able notice of the proficiency 
in the oriental languages of several of 
the students arrived from Hertford college. 

I wish these candid and honorable tes- 
timonies from Kuch high authorities, these 
real document. s and real facts, to be con- 
trasted with the virulent, indiscriminate 
accusations which tlie court have heard 
this day and on a founer occasion. Such 
authentic testimonies ought to be opposed 
to all the bold assertions and anonymous 
calumnies which have been so iudustrious- 
IjLcircuIated throughout the kingdom, and 
Well are, in trutli, utterly unworthy of 
credit. 

These testimonies ore a sufflcient refu- 
tation of the violent, vague, unsupported 
accusations of the honorable gentlemen 
have brought forward the present mo- 
tion. They may also serve a.s an evidence 
that the college has in a high degree 
Answered the purposes of its institution. 
Whether it has answered those purposes is 
the first point proposed for intjuiry in the 
motion before the roui U I contend that 
HO just gioniul has been shewn — that 
there is no just ground for moving 
such an inquiry ; that the proofs which 
have been given in England of the profici- 
ency of the students, and the evidences 
whirli have come from India of their 
dim act er, are snHiciciit to afford reason- 
able .satisfaction, and to obviate a pro- 
ceeding which would he not only unneces- 
sary, but plainly hostile and dctnmental. 

In pointing out .some of tlie ci rors of the 
learned gentleman in his histoiical detail, 
I have already mentioned, in opposition 
to the statetnent with which he set out, 
that the original idea and design of the 
institution was not a school, but an es- 
tablishment of a more enlarged aiwl liberal 
nature, and that the plan which has been 
since followed is in consonance with the 
original intention. Regarding the con- 
trai7 assertions as quite unwari’anted, 
and the point itself as one of im{)ortance, 
I must beg leave to reciu to it. The 
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Whole tenor of the papers to whidi 1 have 
referred, I think, clearly shew that the dc- 
sigh contemplated by the court of direc- 
tors looked to a higher and more liberal 
institution than a school of any kind. I 
never heard until the learned gentleman, 
to iny great surprise, advanced the notion, 
that they had been at all supposed to have 
departed from their first purpose. I am 
persuaded the honorable person who 
happens at present to till the chair in this 
court (Mr. Elphin.stone), and who was 
Chairman of the court of directors when 
the establishment was set on foot, never 
conceived that he was then proposing a 
school. That it was to be an establish- 
ment of a higher and more comprehensive 
nature was tlie universal understanding 
of the directors of that time, as well as 
of the committee to whom they delegated 
the consideration of a plan of education, 
in which committee were men not likely 
implicitly to act upon the ideas of others. 
For my own part, I never had the slightest 
conception that a school was the thing to 
be formed ; and indeed when the object 
in view was considered, it was quite ob- 
vious that nothing but a collegiate insti- 
tution could effect it. What was the ob- 
ject? No other than such a course of 
liberal learning as is pursued at the uni- 
versities j only that the time to be given 
was lesi, therefore the tCpplicatiou to par- 
ticular branclies of study must be proptf^ 
tionably abridged. The young men, m 
short, were to be imbued with the ele- 
ments of a liberal education, so far as 
was compatible with tl.leir early entrance 
ou their Indian career, and in such a dp- 
gree as might Enable ^theu^ afterwards to 
improve^ and build upon the foundation 
that had been laid. No school upon any 
existing plan, nothing formed upon the 
principle of a school, properly so called, 
could have answered this purpose. The 
ends to be nttained naturally pointed to 
something more in the nature of a col- 
legiate establishment. 

One word to the learned gentleman on 
th^ suggestion of an establishment more 
“ in the nature of a school — where mas- 
tend should attend at stated hours, hav- 
“ ing proper authority for tHfe eiiforce- 
** ment of obedience, learning, and moral 
conduct.”.' The ques^on immediately 
occurs, how could masters, attending only 
at stated hours, enforce obedience and 
moral conduct at those times they did not 
attend? What authority would be suf- 
ficient in this case, even if the masters 
■were to act in a body ? but coming, as 
they probably would, in a sort of rotation, 
what efficiency could one or two possess ? 
Would not a settled establishment, where 
the teachers would be always present, and 
devote their whole time to this one ob- 
ject, be far more operative both as to in- 
struction nud discipline ? Then the sug- 
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gested establishment would still treat the. 
students as school boys, liable to school 
punishments, whereas one object of the 
existing institution was from the begin- 
ning to treat those who »had actually re- 
ceived a destination to the honorable 
situation of civil servants df the Company, 
as youijg men, entered into the first step 
of manly studies and the manly character 
— a character which it is of importance 
they should be able to supiwrt on launch- 
ing out into the world, instead of enter- 
ing on that untried and dangerous scene 
as school boys. 

Another idea suggested in the course of 
these discussions is, that the education of 
the youth inMnded for the Company'^ 
service sliould^e left to the parents or 
connections, only subjecting tlie pupils to 
a strict test of examination as to pro- 
ficiency in learning, when they came to 
pass for writers, This mode of educa- 
tion was adverted to in the original 
prospectus of the existing system. - 

“ It is not to be doubted, slay the Com- 
“ mittee of correspondence ip their first 
“ report of October 1804, that they (the 
“youth destined to the clvjl sciTice) 

“ should not be left to such chance of ac- 
“ quisition as the routine of public or 
“ country schools maj||uiulcr all the va- 
“ rfeties of situatioYi, Storage, example, 

“ and other circumsiances, incident to 
“ persons collected from evei7 part of 
“ United Kingdom, afford them. There 
“ ought to be one course and standard of 
“ appropriate eduction for them ; and 
“ to tins end, one place of instruction. 

“ There they should trained with care 
“ a)|d i;«quired to give proofs of real pro- 
“ ficieiiry ; in orfferto which they should 
“ be subjected to the test of strict and im- 
“ partial examination— a test hardly to 
“ be looked for in all the differing modes 
“ and degrees of their present education. 

“ Nor ought it to be the only object of 
“ such a system to form good servants 
“ for the Company ; the system should 
“ aim also at making them good subjects 
“ and enlightened patriots. It is there- 
“ fore of importance that the young men 
“ betore their departure should be irabu- 
ed with reverence and love for the re- 
ligion, the constitution, and laws of 
“ their own country, and hence the plan of 
** their studies should comprehend some 
“ elementary instruction in those mostes- 
sential branches of knowledge. It must 
“ evidently prove advantageous to initiate 
** all the civil servants of the Company suc- 
“ cessively in one uniform system of right 
“ principles ; and it is likewise obvious, 

“ that the large acquaintance which by 
“ concentrating their education at one 
“ place, will be established in early youth 
•* among contemporaries, who are after- 
“ wards to fill the various departments of 
the service, at all the pjesideheies ia 
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India, may have very beneficial effects 
upon the conduct of affairs." 

I ain novv called upon to notice toother 
most material error contained in the state- 
ments of the learned gentleman and his 
jioii. associate. They have asserted that 
flic leading ohjqjft of this institution, or 
a main object of it, was to instruct the 
\oiing men in Oriental learning. Nothing 
can he more contrary to tlie fact. 'J’he 
main design ot tlie institution, itsgrand 
object and fundamental principle was to 
lo the youth destined to the service of 
The Company, a course of European litera- 
uueand European .science. An institu- 
tion that .should concentrate these objects 
within itself in a way adaottrf and appro- 
pi iate to the .service of th«|p)mpany, was 
thede.sidcratuin which had oeen long felt, 
and which the college wa.s intended to 
Mipply. An institution for European 
learning was the dictate of common sen.se. 
To have taken lads of fifteen or sixteen 
away from the prosecution of that spccie.s 
of learning, for which there were no in- 
.‘'fitutions nor favourable means in India; 
and to have devoted the precious portion 
of the tinie they had to remain in England 
cliiefiy to the study of Oriental languages, 
^\hich might with so many more helps, 
advantages, and faciUtics, be followed up 
in India, where vjas an institution 
e\pres.sly for the purpose, and where the 
languages arc living language.s, would 
h!^ been entirely prepo.sterous, 'Fhe 
original prospectus of the court of Direc- 
tors already referred to, will completely 
shew that they went upon quite a contrary 
j(lca. The whole scope of that document 
nianifestly proves tilikt their principal ob- 
ject was European leartunjf. The difffer- 
eut branches of litcratiue and .science 
nhich were to constitute the studies of 
the place, are first enumerated, and it is 
after all tlic.se are detailed, that towards 
the end, the idea i.^v iiilroduced of afford- 
ing the means of aerpiiring the clemejtfs 
of one or two Oriental languages, as an 
useful preparative for the ea.sicr prosecu- 
tion ot that biMiich of .shuly after emeiing 
upon the Indian scene, where only a 
great degree of proficiency in the dialects of 
the Ea.st could be acquired. But all this, 
aud the appointment in consequence ot an 
Oriental professor, was only a graft upon 
the original plan, and entirely subsidiary 
to Its main de.sign. The honorable gen- 
tlemen therefore liave very strangely mis- 
stated the whole of this article. Euiopcan 
learning was the principal, the cs.sential 
ubject. Some initiation into the Eastern 
hmguages wa.s an acces.sory— a supple- 
tuentary thing; aud though this depart- 
lueut has been since enlarged, it is un- 
doubtedly still but one of many, aud the 
<^dy one the studies of which can be pro-^ 
‘‘’ccuted with incomparably greater advan- 
talfe in India. For the institution in that 
Analic «/owrw.^No. 16. 


country could not supply European litera- 
ture and science. The.se must be acquir- 
ed in Europe, and the time allotted for the 
acquisition wa.s sufficiently .short. 

The lion, gentlemen who have brought 
forward this motion appear to entertain 
an idea, that the education ot the young 
men destined tor the Company’s .swvice, 
might be left to the care of their parents 
and connections, pve.scrihiiig to them a 
standard of acquirements in the different 
branches of learning, and subjecting them, 
before they were permitted to go abroad, 
to a strict examination, by gentlemen 
of known learning and ability. This 
scheme, the last article of it excepted, 
will appear, from the original prospectus 
of the court of directors, as already quot- 
ed, to have been adverted to by them. I 
am thoroughly convinced that it would 
proveuttcrly insufficient fortheattainment 
of the gi’eat objects the Company ought ever 
to have in view. Where, in the first place, 
in all the varioii.s, and especially the remote 
parts of the (hiited Kingdom, into which 
Iinlian Patronage occasionally extend.^, 
would teaclx'is in the higher branches of 
learning be found for instance, in Politi- 
cal Economy, in the I^aw of England, and 
in the Oriental Languages } How unequal 
might be the ahihtie.s — fhe methods of 
the tcachens in the otlier branches } And 
where the intendetl objects of patronage 
i|n|0 fathers or near male reJativesTiving, 
(llWch is not always the case) how in- 
competent are they often to superintend 
a conr.‘:e of education of a higher kind.^ 
how apt are both teachers and .students 
inJjpiall private schools or seminaries Iq 
owrate the degree of proliciency found in . 
them, for want of the larger field of com- 
paiison, and* the hidier standard of at- 
tainineiit, wliieli jiuhlic and collegiate in- 
stitutions atford by the eminence of 
ihcir iiistriictois and the number of their 
jmpils } What wide differciiccs might be 
expected in the knowledge of young men 
brouifht up by teachers of very different 
degrce.s of learning and care ? How diffi- 
cult would it he to subject young men ac- 
cu.stoined to differing books and methoils, 
t») one system of examination ! and above 
all, i.s it rei^onably lo*be expected, with 
icgard to .such an examination, on which 
i.s to depend the y^oung man’s tate in life, 
whether he sha^^^btain the iervicc or bt* 
rejected — is it to be expected that such 
an examination would long be performed 
with the requisite strictness, fidelity, and 
impartiality } that even good nature and 
compassion, .supposing no otlier improper 
motive to operate, would not relax into 
indulgenee.^ But if we could suppose all 
these objections to be obviated, and ad- 
mit that the Company were to appoint a 
board of examination, in conformity to 
the idea suggested in the motion, by what 
magical process could the examiners, iu 
VoL. III. 3 D 
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tlic c'oui>t' of one short iuvestigafioii, say 
of two or three hours, ascertain the i^ette- 
ral character and conduct, the moral and 
religious principles, of the young man sub- 
mitted to this tost of inquiry ? or could 
the Company place any sure reliance upon 
the testimony of character, given by the 
parents or fi lends of the young men ? The 
fact i,% that the only way for f he Com- 
pany to obtain certainty upon tliesc im- 
portant poiiit*^, is to have the youth 
intenH(‘d for their service, educated in an 
institution of their own, subject to their 
own inspection and siipcrinteiidance, !)y 
which means they will be enabled, not 
only to eiisuic a good course of scholastic 
education, audio ascertain the prpliciency 
made in it, but to acquire a knowledge of 
tlie moral demeanour aud habits of those 
destined to the important functions of the 
Indian administratiun. 

It has been held by some persons, that 
' there was no occasion for any particular 
institution for the education of rlie ser- 
vants of the Company— that the service 
had, from a very early period, always pro- 
duced men of great talents, and might be 
expected to continue to do so ; the occa- 
sions and circumstances in which persons 
are placed, raising them to a fitness for the 
duties they require. I admit that the service 
has at different periods produced men of 
eminence, who, in vety jtrduous situations 
and emergencies, have displayed great abi** 
Jity and wisdom. I am far from wisliiug^ 
detract from the merits of those charac- 
ters who have acted a distinguished pai t 
' ou the Indian scene, and by their talents 
and their energy have performed impq|^ 
,aiU serviceato the Company and the m- 
tion; but it will not, therefore, follow 
that the Company ought always to trust 
to adventitious supplies of this sort, or 
that their servants will not be still better 
qualified if they arc carefully trained with 
a view to their future employments. Tk- 
sides, the qualities suirabic to the earlier 
stages of our political power in India, 
when we had to struggle for existence, 
aud for militaiy and political ascendancy, 
may not be sufficient for all the details of 
the administration of a great Kinpire, now 
established and consolidated. Many of 
the duties to he performed in t1f»is slate of 
things require more knowledge, more cul- 
tivation of mind, in Bho%iiiorc of an edu- 
cation of that nature which fits men for 
government offices and affairs of state in 
Europe. I have known India a good uiany 
years, I may be supposed to have the pi e- 
dileclions of early life for the service to 
which 1 belonged ; I well know that there 
were many men of talent in the'service, 
but after all, it was my remark then, and 
I do not hesitate to avow it now, as 
speaking, I am sure, from my own expe- 
rience, that if the servants had possessed 
a greater stock of general knowledge, 
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had, in short, been better acquainted with 
various things important to men who are 
employed in the administration of public 
affairs, many cn ors and mistakes would 
have been avoided, the Company would 
have been more clllcieiitly served, and in- 
dividuals still more distinguished. I be- 
lieve there is no political society in the 
world, where it is not, in a greater or less 
degree, a received principle that the func, 
tions of government shall be assigned to 
men qualified by knowledge and ability 
for the discharge of them ; aud if this 
jiiinciplc is generally acted upon, why 
should it not be applied to our Eastern do- 
minions? With respect to them, it be- 
comes peculiarly necessary that the supply 
of proper ftmlllonaries should not be lett 
fo'chance, but tliat they should be care- 
fnlly trained on purpose. On tins piinci- 
pie the college at Hertford is founded. 
Undoubtedly, the system thus adopted by 
the Company went in a material degree 
to alter the nature of the patronage jios. 
seised by the com t of directors. Instead 
of continuing to exercise the power of 
sending out at once any youths who were 
within the prescribed limits of age, and 
qualified in writing and accounts, as be- 
fore required, they subjected their jorof/- 
Ses to a long ordeal, toth as to education 
ItoHnal 


aud conduct, aud tollfinal test of profi- 
ciency; so that a destination to the col- 
lege did not ensure a nomination into the 
service, and a disappointment miglit rii- 
sue in a case of the nearest interest. By 
this change, tlie parent* or connections of 
those the youths themselves, 

were also placed in a different situation, 
more exposed to the loss of the intended 
appointment^ and obliged to a more care- 
ful conduct in order to secure it. On this to- 
pic of patronage, as it is rather of a personal 
nature, 1 am not disposed to say much ; 
but I may observe, that this restriction of 
it was the sjiontaneous proposal of the 
court of directors, and a saciifice which 
I conceive should not be quite overlooked 
in a general consideration of the subject. 
It was a sacrifice of individual interest 
for tlie sake of a great public object, that 
of securing to the Company, in all future 
time, a well educated and well qualified 
set of fuuctionaries for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Indian empire. 
It was also beneficial to the young men in 
holding out to them the necessity of a 
couise of proper conduct to render them- 
selves deserving of such a service ; and it 
imposed upon the parents a greater de- 
gitje of attention and vigilance in the early 
formation of their children ; ends all cleai- 
ly important, and therefore justly, but 
likewise liberally preferred to piivate 
convenience and advantage. 

It is true that such a system is trying 
to the feelings of parent*, it place* them 
iu an anuou* situation Ixkh with respect 
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to tlie success, aiul the reputation of their 
children, but is uot the great object of se- 
curing good public servants the para- 
mount one, and sliould not all private con- 
siderations be subordinate to it ? Of this, 
parents could not but be aware, as well 
as of the obligation on the part of those 
who chose to benefit by the Indian patron- 
age of conforming to tlie conditions under 
which it was dispensed. They had no 
light to complain of hardship, where the 
acceptance of the patronage was a matter 
of option. And it was necessary to 
Tiiainiaio the system in practice, other- 
wise the end would be lost. There is no- 
thiug more claimed in this institution, 
than is required in everyinstitution for 
education — a conformity to tlie rules on 
which it is founded. It is indeed true, 
that the rules may have been more strictly 
fuforced at Hertford college than at other 
places, and I have no doubt this is the fact. 
VVeare told that there are more expulsions 
;it Hertford than at any other seminary 
ill the thred kingdoms. I see no reason 
to believe this, but if it were so, I am 
(onvinced it does not proceed from a 
want of discipline, but from the strictness 
)f it. Hence it is that so many expul- 
sions have occurred at the Company’s 
college. If the saiBe strictness were ex- 
- rcised at the univetSltics, it is probable, 
the proportion of expulsions would be 
much greater. But the degrees of iuspcc- 
lion ami controul at the one {wid the other 
were veiy different. At Heitford the 
\ming men were day and night close un- 
der ( lie eye of the professors ; and their 
wliole conduct in so cycumscribed a place 
was more open to observation, their 
.hours of recreation regulated, their return 
mto college before night imsisted on, their 
attention to study enforced, their exami- 
nations frequent. I believe, therefore, 
die students at Hertford ar6 on tlie whole 
more obedie/it, more attentive to their 
Studies tlian at other similar cstablish- 
incmts — and the reason is to be found iu 
flic diffetence of discipline. At the 
miiversilies there is no such course 
of strictness. There, except during the 
hours prescribed for study and attendance, 
the conduct of the young men comes very 
little under the notice of their superiors. 
In the rest of the twenty-four hours they 
have a much greater de^ec of latitude j 
they are, in fact, their own masters— and 
many things may pass which are not at 
all matter of tognizance or inquiry. It is 
hence easy to account for a paucity of 
expulsions there, and the apparently nu- 
merous acts of severity at Hertford, 
though, as we have seen, all the expulsions 
in eleven years^amount only to seventeen, 
which is not four per cent of the whole 
number of students admitted Into the 
It is not, however, that there 
« a greater degree of vice at Hertford^ 
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but because misconduct or imprudence 
is more rigorously observed and pu- 
nished. 

With respect to the conduct of the 
Professors, I must beg leave to make an 
observation, which I trust will not lead the 
court to suppose that I intend to go into the 
vyiiole of that question. That the Profes- 
sors may never have fallen into any error I 
am far from meaning to contend. They 
are men, and partake of the eomnion 
fallibility of man. I will acknowledge 
further, though I now desire to speak with 
all tenderness on such a point, that per- 
liaps the Company were not so happy as 
might have been wished in the selection 
of the first principal, who proved, partly 
from easiness of temper, to be somewhat 
wanting in the talent of commanding 
others. But of the whole professorial body, 
from the beginning, Imusts.ay, that if from 
a mean self-interest they had aimed at no 
higher object than to go on smoothly, 
to be popular with parents and students, 
to content themselves with a lax perform- 
ance of their duties, to connive at irregu- 
larities and deficiencies, their task might 
have been a much easier one, and they 
might have escaped severe trials. But 
they acted like honest and conscientious 
men, though this required the exercise of 
self-denial and the endurance of many 
painful feelings. They ought to discharge 
tWb trust reposed in them. Could they 
possibly otherwise have any interest in 
being unpopular either with students, 
their connections, or the public ; in 
filing at any time under suspicion with 
th«r patrons and employers i* The con-, 
trary is most evident; and their con- 
duct is unaccountable, unless it proceed- 
eil from a .sense of duty. I firmly be- 
lieve they have been, iu the general tenor 
of their cour.se, actuated by that principle, 
and ftideed the res^ult is with me no slight 
proof of it. Whilst some censure them 
for a want of good government, others 
probably are still more afraid of the strict- 
ness of their discipline. If there are pa- 
rents and connections who are alarmed 
by the ill reports industriously circulated 
of the character of the college, there 
arc probaWy a greater number, includ- 
ing expectants, who dread what they 
conceive to he ■the severe discipline 
and tests of tno place— not .rimply as 
discipline and tests, but because all 
these beget h fear of the student’s falling 
short, and so endangering the loss of tha 
appointment. Then it is not to he denied 
that this institution is exposed to reflection 
from another source, the wounded feel- 
ings of those whose connections there 
fall under censure or discredit. Sneb 
instances must happen in the most peff^o^ 
institution, and it is natural enou^ that 
those nearest conoerued should be im- 
pressed by the accounts of the young moD 
3 D 2 
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themselves ami disposed to ascribe the 
faults iinputed to them to the ill exam- 
ples or the improper government of the 
place. Sufferings really to be regretted 
and symi>athized with may thus occur; 
but if in a body of young men there 
be, in the nature of things, a liability 
to occasional misconduct, and if dis- 
cipline is necessary, what can be said 
further on this point than that the public 
interest should be preferred to private ? I 
apprehend this is the principle on which 
the Professors have in general acted, 
when they have given otfence, ami 
that the source of whatever tmpopularity 
they have incurred, maybe found not in a 
mean sacrifice or compromise of their 
duty, but in an adherence to what they 
conceived to he its dictates in very diffi- 
cult circumstances. — I do not mean, how- 
ever as I have already said, to take into 
luy hands this part of the subject. 

The learned gentleman next contends, 
that by giving the Professois the power 
which they now posn-ss, of final expulsion 
from the college, the court ufdirectors have 
yielded up all controul and authority over 
the institution. Rut this is a very errone- 
ous leprcsentation. They have indeed, 
for wise reasons, put that power of ex- 
pulsion into the hands of the Principal 
and Professors, and this is an additional 
sacrifice of their own patronage, which, 
Jtoiiourably for themselves, they have 
made to the good of the institution. They 
saw rcasr)!! to believe, that as long as the 
power of finally deciding upon the fate 
of the students remained in the hands 
of the Directors, the young men neVfir 
could be thoroughly persuaded that their 
patrons would exercise it to deprive them 
of appointment.s which they themselves h.id 
bestowed ; and to this persuasion might 
be traced much of their insubordinal ion 
to the authority of the Professors. The 
court of directors, theirfore, to extinguish 
such a delusiv e notion, have most properly 
armed the college council with this neces- 
sary power; a power possessed by the rul- 
ers of every college and .school, without 
which they could never maintain their au- 
thority for any time. And it was but just 
that if the Profe.ssors were made respon- 
sible for the government of the college, 
they should be invested with the same 
power as other institutions possessed to 
enforce due obedience. Rut this docs not 
comprehend all authority alld contruul 
over the college. It is governed accord- 
ing to a body of statutes ; these statutes 
form its constitution, and the power of 
enacting and of varying them resides in 
the court of directors. This superior 
power, which comprehends all others, is 
the essential one, and it is still possessed 
by that court, subject indeed now by 
law in its exercise, to the controul of 
l^he board of commissioners ; but the ori- 


ginating of statutes and regulations be- 
longs to the court of directors, though to 
be valid they must have the concurrence 
of that hoard. 

The learned geutleinau has taken occa- 
sion to say, that Marquis Cornwallis had 
found such a want of competency for par- 
ticular employments in the servants of the 
Company, that he had been obliged to 
have recourse to persons out of tlie ser- 
vice. I was in India most of the time his 
Lordship was there, and for part of it had 
the honour of being pretty near to him, but 
I do not recollect any thing which can 
wariant this assertion. 

The learned gentleman has gone upon a 
diffeient key, when he refers to the hixh 
ulogium passed in Parliament at the re- 
encwal of the charter, upon theindian go- 
vernment administered by the servants of 
the Company. It will he recollected that 
this was in 18i:i, when the college had 
been in operation some years — but I am 
far from meaning to lessen the inerirs of 
the servants before (hat period. 1 have 
taken occasion formerly to ilo some jus- 
tice to them. The encomiums, however, 
passed in Parliament, neces.'^arily coinpie- 
hended the whole of the Company’s ad- 
ministration, and a large share of its 
happy results must be ascribed to the aii- 
thoritieeat home. They did not all ema- 
nate from the Indian government. The 
instructions which Lord Cornwallis car- 
ried with him to India from the eomt of 
directors, in 1786, contained so/neof ilie 
first principles of those great impiovc- 
ments whicii he introduced into the In- 
dian system, and which since folloued 
up by other eminent person,", and under 
the auspices and support of the same 
court, have given deserved celebrity to the 
Company’s administration. 

The learned gentleman has thought fit 
to assume that the disturbances which 
have happened in the college, aietobe 
atlributed to the use of caps and gowns— 
the costume of an university ! The idea 
de.servcs not a serious icfutation. Never 
was tlicrcso disproportionate a .strc-^s laid 
upon a eireumstaiiee so trilling. The 
same costume prevails in various ])Iace.s 
ofliberal learning besides the Uiiiv'ersities. 

If any intoxicating effect were to be pro- 
duced ^>y caps and gowns, it might have 
been expected at first ; but though the use 
of that dress commenced with tlie estab- 
lishment itself, the college had subsisted 
four years before any disturbance hap- 
pened. I do not ascribe the irregularities 
of which some of the students have been 
guilty, to any such cause. The learned 
gentleman seems to argue upon a supposi- 
tion that the students were mere boys. 
I’ll is was not the case ; they were, in geu^ 
ral, from between fifteen and sixteen to 
nineteen years of ^e. But ifthey were no 
rendered insubordinate by those articles 
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of dress, it may be considered how far to suppose that in indulging refractory 
the observations of the learned gentleman habits, they rather wished than feared a 
had a tendency to excite such a spirit, remov.al from the college. And this tem- 
His speech threw out encouragement to per did not rest with themselves. They 
the students to petition against the use of infected others, drew them into these ha- 
that academical habit which had been bits, and combination increased boldness, 
cnjoineil to them ; and if they were to In some other instances young men who 
adopt his hints, we might soon witness a had been out in the world, in the Navy 
new species of disorder. for in.stance, were sent to college. 'I'hcy 

But there wereinaiiycircumstances which could ill brook the restraints of a schola»- 
undoubtedly had contributed to prevent tic life, and became tempters of theirfcl- 
all the good effects from this institution, low students to insubordination, 
which might have been expected, and After the passing of the la.st charter, in 
which had been mycli more likely to pro- which it Is enacted that no wi iters shall 
(luce disorders, than the causes assign- be sent to India without going through 
cd for them by the learned gentleman, the college, the sfiulents got an absuwl 
Some of these I will mention. The age, idea that the court would be obliged 
as has been observed, at which pupils to send them to India, at all events ; 
came to the college, created a diffi- quite forgetting that though the wri- 
ciilty which it was hardly practicable ters must indeed go through the col- 
to obviate. Many of them were then lege, any student who misbehaved there, 
not merely boys, nor fully young men. might be removed, and another be sub- 
Tiiis arose from the veiy nature of stiiiited in his place. A further cause 
the Company’s system, which required of disorder, was the imprudence of pa« 
that the servants .should enter early upon rents and relatives in often giving, con- 
tlieir Indian career, in order that they trary to the express regulations of the 
might become naturali/ed, as it were, to college, to the repeated warnings and ex- 
the couiitiy and people of India, which hortations of the diiector.s, profuse sum.s 
would nor so well follow if they were de- of money to the students. 'J'his was in 
tallied in England to a inafurer age. fact notliing more nor less than putting 
Heiicc the age of admission into the col- temptation in their way, it incited them 
lege was at first fixed as low as fifteen, to employ their time in .spending money, 
and afterwards at .sixteen. The punishment instead of applying to their studies, anil 
of expulsion, though it was necessary to proved greatly subversive of regularity and 
denounce the lieaiie.st iiirtielion again.st good conduct. I shall mention but one moi'e 
the highest species of offenders, bore .so cause, and it is the absuid length to which 
smerely upon parents a.s well us children, the stiidont.s too geneially liaie carried a 
that there was imturally a reluctance to fal^epoiritof honour. Not contented when 
proceed to it, and this left nioic scope to disorders happened, and they knew the 
the ill-(lispo.«ed. It has been said that parties concerned with refusing to disclose 
pecuniary hues might lia\e been siibsti- any such knowledge, they would not even 
tilted for e.xpulsion. 1 sec no reason for wlieniniioceut themselves, assert their in- 
tliis opinion. Again, the students fora noeenee, lest by .so doing, they shoul I 
long time seem to Imve eiitei t.ained a lead to a discovery of the guilty. Nothing 
looted pcrsu.asion that they stood at the can be moie extravagant than this. The 
college on the ground of patronage more first principle on which it rests, that of 
than on that of per.soiial conduct. Having refusing to as.sist in the defection of 
been sent there by Directors in order to crimes is wrong, though custom has per- 
proceed after awards to India, they could not haps among youth, established a prejudice 
well conceive that they should lailof attain- in favour of it; but to strain it so far as 
ingtliat destination, and hence became to refuse to do justice to one’s self, and 
less afraid of the threatened punishments, to favour tlie si(Je of guilt against law and 
and less respectful to the autliority of the order, is incompatible with the well-being 
Profes.sors. Perhaps, indeed, there was of society. It was to correct thisabu.se, 
at first generally rather too much lenience that the college statute was enacted on 
sliewii, and it was natural enough, at the which the learned gentleman has descaut- 
<^omiiiencement, rather to incline to that ed, and the object of which he entirely 
side. It was only after some violent mistakes, invidiously contrasting with it, 
eruptions of disorder that .severe discipline doctrines and principlc.s of English law 
Was resorted to ; and among the circum- which are wholly irrelevant. There is 
stances that made it necessary was, that no college regulation which requires a stu- 
next to be mentioned. Some of the young dent to criminate himself ; nothing of 
men were sent to the college contrary to that kind, or that can be construed to 
their inclination. They did not wish to favour .such a principle. What the stu- 
po to India. Instances of that kind have dent i.s expected to do, is in the case of a 
occurred, and in fiuch cases those young flagrant offence, where the authors are 
persons were regardless of discipline and undiscovered, to declare his own inuo- 
of giving satisfaction. There is even reason cence, when he can do so truly— but if he 
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obstinately refuses to speak, and by such 
coiiduct on the part of all, the ends of 
justice would be eluded and defeated, 
then a course is prescribed, the most like- 
ly to lead to the discovery of the guilty, 
still without requiring that he should 
criminate himself. 

With regard to the notion of not com- 
pelling parents to send their sons, intend- 
ed for the sendee, to the college, 1 will 
venture to say, that if (he iii»t4tution 
were the best that ever existed, veiy few 
parents would voluntarily place their sons 
there subject to the oidcal they must un- 
dergo in respect to learning, conduct, and 
general disciplitie; and exposed, in case of 
misbehaviour, to the loss of their object. 
•^(ffear ! Hear! Hear I) 1 have not 
an idea, that if the college were of the 
l)est description which could be de\ised 
by human ingenuity, parents in general 
would send their sons to it of their own 
accord; they would, I conceive, lathcr trust 
to the education that could be procured by 
other means, and then to a final examina- 
tion, thinking there would be less hazard 
of failure in that way, tlian in a c<nistant 
course of strict inspection during (wo 
years at the college, and an examination 
also at the close. If left to themselves, 
it w’as impossible to believe that paicnls 
would not generally take the course that 
appeared to subject their sons to the least 
.wutiny, and as a consequence, the least 
danger of losing the sen ice. This h my 
fixed opinion. 1 cannot doubt of the 
justness of it. Parents could not prefer 
exposing their sons to the greater chance 
of being rejected. But upon the necessity 
of maintaining such a system of study, of 
vigilant super in tendance and discipline as 
is now established at Hertford, in order 
to do justice to the interests of the Com- 
pany, and of the great empire they ad- 
minister, I firmly stand. 

The Iciirned gentleman has dwelt much 
upon tlie topic of saving money, and this 
object seems to be a leading one with him 
in the proposition to which 1 have just ad- 
verted, of leaving the young men to private 
education. Hy adopting this plan he as- 
sumes that almost the whole of the ex- 
pense incurred for the college might be 
saved. Undoubtedly the saving of money 
ought at all times to be a consideration 
with the Company ; but it is equally true 
that this is not a case, in which a rigid 
parsimony should be a governing motive. 
This ought to be the last thing taken into 
view in deciding upon the great question 
of an education for the administration of 
the Indian Empire. To obtain the best 
education for that end no expense should 
be spared. If the present system is not a 
plroperone, it should, indepcndaiit of the 
consideration of expense, be laid aside 
— df it is a projrerone, the expense should 
form no objection to its continuance. 


Uespccting, however, this article of ex- 
pense, I may just observe, that one tausc 
why it has so much exceeded the ordinal 
estimate, is, that the first intention of 
keeping the students three years at col- 
lege, was changed, and the usual period 
of residence i.s now two years. It was 
also expected, that forty students would 
have been sent there every year, and then 
the complement of students at the col- 
lege at one time, would have been 120 
which at jglOO each would have amounted 
to £12,000 per annum— -but the average of 
annual admissions lias, been less than the 
estimated number, find the annual in- 
come from the students hardly amounts 
to £8,000. This circumstaiue, however, I 
hope, will have little influence with the 
court of proprietors. The great question 
is, whether the institution has answered 
the important purpose intended by it } I 
maintain, in opposition to all the reports 
and declamations whiLh have been ufteicd 
against it, that, ina very great degree, it has 
answ'ered that purpose ; indeed, all that 
under the extraordinary dilhculties it has 
had to encounter, could reasonably be ex- 
pected from it ; and that if it is suffereil to 
remain in quiet, it will aeconiplish still 
more. I, therefore, for one, strenuously 
object to the present motion in limine. 
It is brought forward when the college js 
in a state of perfect tranquillity, and evciy 
thing is going on well. There has been 
no dlsturbaiiee for moie than a year past, 
and no good reason ran be assigned vvliy 
former transactions should now be again in- 
vidiously lakcd up, and new iuquiiies in- 
stituted. Tlicpoworoi expulsion given to 
the professors, may very probably liii\e 
contributed to this state of quid, which 
being now attained, there can be no ground 
for agitating the (luestions at present ad- 
vanced. The agitation of tlieni can do 
no good, and must do harm; because 
every discussion of this sort must tend to 
unhinge young minds, and disturb that 
order so necessary to the well being of the 
institution. .It is high time that these 
violent and injurious proceedings should 
ccate. Without, therefore, wishing to 
tresspa.ss^ further upon the time of the 
court, 1 must, in the ‘'trongest and most 
emphatic terras, enter my piotest against 
the cottiiiucd agitation of this subject, 
and declare my most decided opposition 
to the whole pi iiiciplc and object ot the 
present motion. 

Mr. Dimn rose upon a question which 
be thought took precedence of e\ery 
Ihing. When he looked to what the 
fate of India might be, upon the decision 
of a question of this magnitude, he could 
not help thinking that there must be » 
great number of gentlemen who wished 
to give their opinions, whether for of 
against the question. But as 
vyaj now so far advanced, it would no 
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impossible for tbetii to obtain a proper 
heariMon the present occasion, he aub- 
luittea the propriety of adjourning the 
further consideration of the question to a 
future day. It would be for the hon. 
u:ciit. witliin the bar, to fix a day v\iien 
it would be most convenient for them to 
call the general court together to resume 
the debate. 

Mr. Ij)um(les interrupted the court, by 
suggesting the propriety of not going until 
live o’clock, it being then only half past 
four. 

Mr. Impey said, that if the hon. 
gent, who spoke last but one, bad not 
anticipated him, he should have risen to 
piopose a motion of adjournment. The 
couit had shewn that day a very liberal 
and patient attention to the long speech 
of the hon. ami learned gentleman, and 
to that also of his hon. friend who suc- 
ojeded him. They had not been disturbed 
by any of that noise and confusion, which 
he (Mr. I.) was .sorry to say, sometimes, 
upon the most important occasions, dis- 
graced the court. This was a good omen 
that the court would come to a wise 
and dispassionate decision. His lear- 
ned friend, in opening this question h.id 
said that it was not his wish to accuse 
anyone. {Cries of Adjourn t Adjourn!) 
He (Mr. Impey) was speaking ,|o the ad- 
journment ; and he was only stating a 
reason why the adjournment ought to 
take place. As the court of proprietors 
had heard what the hon. and learned gen- 
tlemen had said, he put it to their can- 
dour to say, whether the whole tenor of 
his speech was not from the beginning to 
the end a tissue of accusation, (Cries of 
No ! no ! pu) tkiilarhj from Mr. 
Lowndes.) 

Ml. Lowndes interrupted — The hon. 
and learned gentleman must not be sutfer- 
ed to coiielude his speech, after the bu.^i- 
ncs.s of flic day is over, witii such a .state- 
men r. 

Mr, Impe}/ resumcfl. 'rhercfoie con- 
sidering the bon. and learned gentleman’s 
SpL’Celi to be a lis.'jue ol aecu.sation from 
beginning to tiie end, he put it the can- 
dour and good sc^l.^e of the jin prietors, 
'vberhei it was not fit that eveiy one of 
fiiose paiiie.s who had been so di.stinctly 
and separately accuse^ Imt who had no 
opportunity of contradictingthe facts sta- 
ted, or of countervailing the arguments of 
the hon. and learned gentlemen, should 
bare an opportunity of being Ifeard In 
tbeir turn. Notice had been given by his 
bon. and learned friend now in his eye 
(^Ir. R. Giant) that it was his intention 
to offer .some obervervations on the part 
the professors, who on their parts, as 
as ilie students, had been accused. 
The court of directors and otlier proprie- 
tors had also different views of the ques- 
But it was impossible that the 


court could go into a full discussion of the 
subject this day, and therefore it was ab- 
solutely necessary that there should be an 
adjournment of the debate to a future 
period. He should projiose that the de- 
bate be adjourned until this day week. 

'fhe Chairman suggested, tliat as the 
.idJourncfL debate would in all probabili- 
ty take up the whole of another day ^ 
and as there was some other business 
which would make it necessary to call 
the court together next week, it would be 
more convenient to adjourn the pre.scnt 
debate until the following week The 
court of diiectors would endeavour in all 
events to fix as early a day as possible for 
the further discussion. 

At the Chairman’s suggestion the court 
agreed to postpone the debate until this 
day fortnight. 

ADDRESS TO TIIE PRINCE REGENT. 

Mr. Lowndes wished to know what day 
it would be convenient to meet for the 
purpose of agreeing to an Address to the 
Prince Regent, upon his escape from the 
late outrage committed upon his carriage. 
It ought to be quickly brought forward, 
for bis dot qui cito dat.” 

After .some desultory conversation upon 
this point, it was agreed that the court 
should meet to-morrow, to consider of 
the Address to His Royal Highne.ss the 
Prince Regent. — Adjourned. 


East‘India HousCy Feb. 7. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 

The proprietors of East-India stock 
this (lay assembled in general court, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
an Addre.ss to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, — (on the subject of the 
outrage offercxl to his Royal Highness on 
bis return from opening the session of 
paiiiainent,) — conformably to the deter- 
mination of fliecburt on the preceding day. 

The cleik proceeded to read the mi- 
nutes of the last court — but was inttf- 
rupted by 

Mr. Lowndes y wlio observing that few 
of the directors had entered the court, 
said — ** Don’t you think It would be more 
re.spcctful, .sir, if the directors came into 
court before the business is proceededbi 
in ? This is no trifling, occasion. We 
come here to shew ri'spect to the Prftice 
Regent, and the manner in which the bu- 
sines.s is going to be hurried ovw, tends 
to destroy its ctFect. You know, sir, 
tliat the intrinsic worth of a present if 
not so much looked to as the mode in 
which it is conferred. It is the manner 
in which a gift is bestowed that renderi 
it truly valuable.” 

Mr. S. Dlvon rose to order. Ha did 
not conceive it to be necessary, that all 
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the dircctoiB should be in court whilst 
tlie miiiutes.-were reading. 

The Cfyairman (Thos. Reid, Esq.) said, 
the business was going on regularly, and 
lie was anxious it should sq proceed. 
However^ if the hon. proprietor had any 
objection to urge, perhaps the more pre- 
ferable mode would be to hear lum. m 

Mr. Lowndes (the great body of direc- 
tors having taken their scats) observed, 
tliat his icason for rising was, to prevent 
tlic court, if possible, from proceeding 
with public business of so delicate a na- 
ture, until the directors had arrived. His 
objection was now removed. 

The clerk having finished the minutes — 

The Chairman said, “ now, gentlemen, 
1 hs^ve to acquaint jou, that the court lias 
met, this day, on tlie subject wliich was 
yesterday adverted to, at the commence- 
ment and close of the debate. The pro- 
pi ieto^s are assembled to consider ot an 
address to His Royal Highness the Ihince. 
Regent, on the late atrocious attempt on 
royal peison. Some member, I sup- 
pose, is ready to submit a proposition to 
the court on this subject.” 

Mr. R. Jackson immediately proceeded 
to add less the couit. He was satisfied, 
he said, that tlie few hours which hail 
elapsed, since they last met in tliat place, 
had not occasioned the least i egret in the 
mind of any gentleman, on eitlicr side of 
Uie bar, that they had not then obeyed 
the impulse of the moment, and, in an 
address immediately proposed, offered the 
spontaneous feelings of their hearts. No 
doubt could be enteitained, but that the 
motion he was about to submit w'ould 
have passed, not merely with the unaui- 
Htous voice of the proprietors, but by ac- 
4amatiou . — (Hear ! hear !J — Still, the 
gravity necessary to be maintained in the 
proceedings of great corporations, like 
their owm — the dignity of the liigli per- 
sonage about to be addressed— and tlic ox- 
traordiiiHiy interest of the occasion — ren- 
dered it, perhaps, particulaily proper, 
tliat the warmth of their feelings shoulil 
have been checked for so slioit a peiiod, 
that they might, at a special court, ex- 
])ress their sentiments, not witli less force, 
hut under circumstances of more solemni- 
ty and deliberation. Although it could 
not be necessary for him to detain the 
court on such a subject, by a lengthened 
address; still, on one so closely connected 
vvitft the higliest constitutional interests, 
it would not be improper to touch a little 
on tlie nature of that con.stitutioii — to no- 
tice its component parts, were it only to 
shew their harmonious dependence on 
each other, and how much cause English- 
men had t# exult in the possession of so 
invaluable a safeguard— and how strong- 
ly they ought to deprecate and abhor any 
action that tended to weaken or impair 
it. With respect to the abstract proposi- 
tion of His Royal Highness's safety, there 


could be but one opinion ; hut it was im- 
]K)Ssible to reflect on the circumsta|g|i of 
the case, without the occurrence an 
idea of great importance in the considera- 
tion of the subject — namely, the occasion 
whicli was seized for making this traitor- 
ous attempt. When was it made ? At tlic 
very instant in which His Royal Highness 
was discharging one of thb most solemn 
duties of state — when he was either going 
to, or coming from (he was sorry to say, 
he believed on both occasions) the House 
of Peers. It was hardly safe to trust the 
mind with the coiisidcralion of such a 
subject — a subject that aroused so niari\ 
indiguaiit feelings. Let the court imagine 
the chief of our free slate about to per- 
form that public fund ion, which had fil- 
led admiiiiig Europe, through suceeeiling 
centuries, with astonisliiiieiit, as one of 
the grandest sublimities of the Rrilish con- 
slit iit ion ; yes, let them imagine the 
Prince Regent proceeding in person to in-^ 
vite the representatives of the |j^ople to' 
the exeieise of llie higli privMegr of de- 
bate— a privilegeexeicisedwith a freedom 
unknown in any other part of the world. 
Let them suppose His Royal Highness 
contemplating the important scene upon 
wliich lie was about to enter — rcvohiiig 
in his mind the history of his country, a 
pel feet knivf ledge of which he was known 
to posscss-*-com paring its admitted great- 
ness, and its practical freedom, with the 
best days of Greece tind Rome— compar- 
ing its commanding altitude with that of 
other nations, and exulting in the high 
post wliich Providence had assigned to 
him in it; when he was thus about to 
meet, and give motion, andfaculij, and 
legal ojieratioii, to two of the most cn- 
liglitcncd assemblies on the face of the 
earth let them imagine their prince 
forming to himself an animated picture 
of the most pvrfect and sublime institu- 
tion of which history affords any trace, 
and accorniianyiiig the idea with the le- 
flcction, that Providence had placed him 
at its head, contemplating its awful du- 
ties, its grand solemnities, its mighty 
obligations and let them recollect that 
such was the moment seized upon to 
blast the highest of the thiee estates, and 
to break that chain, of vvliicli no Unk 
could be injured, without destroying the 
strengtli and beauty of the whole ! Howe- 
ver sensible and moderate men might con- 
demn the phraseology, as well as the 
prfticiples of the French revolution, it 
could not be denied that one of the term^ 
to which it gave rise, might be applied 
\yith the happiest propriety to the Ilri- 
tish constitution, it was “ one and mt- 
visible'* For, though consisting of thix’c 
grand parts, which were only in appear- 
ance separated, when required to ad- 
minister different blessings to the people 
—but, with reference to national gfeai- 
uess, happiness, strength and glory, they 
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became one confederated and consolidated 
mass, In short, one and indivisible; and 
he was not an Englishman, he did not 
possess an English heart, who maintain- 
ed, that one branch of the constitution 
could be attacked without a proportionate 
injury to the others. It was quite im- 
possible, and he defied the acutcst rea- 
soiier to shew, that any effort could be 
made against one part without aiming at 
all. How, then, could they e.Kpre8s their 
sentiments on such an <*vent, witlumt con- 
sidering it in this constitutional point of 
view.> without looking to its danger, and 
magnitude as an attack upon the nation. 
He was most happy that the people 
throughout the country were coming for- 
ward to declare to Europe and the woild, 
that thdyfelt butoiie sentiment— (7/car/ 
hear !) — that they said with one voice, 

“ no matter what part of our constitution 
yon attack, we will nut separate its con- 
siderntioii from the others— we will .stand 
or fall in fesi|ting any, and eveiy attempt 
against it.’' “ The ruffian that aims a 

blow at' my king,” (said Mr. Jackson,) 

“ alms it at me, because I posM\ss an in- 
herent, an inalienable share in that con- 
stitution ot wnich he is one of the great 
ingredients. And, however obscure the 
iiidividuai may he wlio states this propo- 
sition — however sublimated allH small 
tlie particle may be which 1 posse.ss m 
the constitution, yet it is mine, and is 
most dear to me ! I cherish it as Fife, and, 
at the risk of life I will defend Mr— (Hear! 
hear !) —These sentiments, he knew, were 
felt by all ; but there were, occasions when 
it was wi.se to come forward, and avow 
to their country, and to the world, that 
they made no distinction between the 
different patts of tlie constitution — that 
they hold that violence could not be of- 
fered to one member of it ^thout its 
being extended to all — and in .such 

cases, all classes of society' were called 
upon to rally round its sacred base ! Hav- 
ing said thus much, lie should take the li- 
berty of suggesting something like the 
following, as the addres.s of the general 
court, or, properly speaking, of the Uni- 
ted Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East-Indies ; — 

We, the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East- 
hidies, beg leave to approach your Royal 
dighness with the expression of our ab- 
lorrence of the late atrocious attack on 
ito person of your Royal Highness, whilst 
bscharging oue of the most solemn fuuc- 
jons of your high office in the empire. 

Ve beg leave to assure your Royal High- 
less of our unshaken loyalty and attach- 
aent— and that we shall ever regard any 
{olence offered to your royal person, as 
‘wed at the constitution, the law, and 
^ feelings of the country.'* 

J he court would see that he had ab- 
Aiiaiit Journal, No. 16*. 
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stained from introducing any thine l|ki b 
political proposition intheaddre^ which 
might operate to prevent general unani- 

imty In a country, free and enlightened 

like England, many diversities of opinion 
religious and political, of course prevailed! 
With these he thought it would be imprul 
dent to interfere on the present occasion, 
and he trusted, that on this day gentle- 
men would follow Ills example, aud re- 
frain from making allusions which might 
provoke remark and opposition. It was 
that which disturbed unanimity, and it 
ou^it now to be avoided. 'I'licy should 
endeavour to shew their loyalty— to re- 
giet the circumstance and occasion that 
called for the expression of it— and, as far ■ 
a.s was in their power, tell to their coun- 
trymen, throughout the land, that they 
.shared with them in thfeir abhorrence of 
the late attack, and with them rejoiced 
that Its consequences had not more seri • 
ously affected the sacred person of their 
prince \~{Hev\f hear He should now 
move, “ that the address now read, ba" 
the address of the general court.” 

Mr. S. Oivon suggested, that it would 
be necessaiy first to move “ that au ad- 
dress be presented.” 

Mr. Jackson said, he would lay the 
addiess on the table, by way of notice, 
and move, “ That an atldi'ess be pre- 
sented to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, on the subject of the late atro- 
C 10 U.S attack on his Royal Person.” 

The Lhairman,—^* That is lumecessary. 

It does stand on the minutes of the ge- 
neral court of ye.sterday, that au address 
shall be presented.” 

Mr. Jackson.— Then, Sir, I move 
that this be the address” 

Mr. S, Dixon s^d, he did, with, all his. 
heart, .second the motion— and Ite was 
ready to bear testimony to the good sens© 
of the learned gentleman, who had taken 
caie, in addressing the high personage 
who administered the government of the 
country, to give no offence to the political 
or religious opinions (numerous and 
different as they were) of any man or 
body of men in the state. It might be 
said (and he believed it was the fact) that 
his Royal Highness’s life was not endan- 
gered by the firing of a pistol— but still, 
it was so plainly admitted by many per- 
sons that stones of a large size were 
thrown at him (which constituted one of 
the highest breaches of the law), that it 
became their duty, as good and loyal sub- 
jects, to address the Prince Regent on the 
occasion. He was sure, from the way ip 
which the motion was brought forward 
with all due temper and solemnity, that 
there was not a man who prized his own 
welfare or that of his country,— .vvbo 
wished the constitutiem of that country 
to exist as it had been handed down to us 
by our ancestor*— dhat would not, with 
VoL. Ill, 3 E 
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wt hdftrt and agree to it. It 
woirid ht easy to enlarge very much on 
this iubject— bat the question was so 
plain, and thei« was so much good sense 
in the proposition, tliat he conceived it to 
be tfnnecessaTy. He could not anticipate 
the possibility of more than one opinion 
being entertained on the subject — and 
where every man’s conscience and good 
tense coaeurred in a particular measure, 
h could not need any ai'gument to enforce 
Us justice and propriety. He, therefore, 
rtiOuld content himself with seconding 
the motion, which he did with the high* 
t!St satisfection, 

Mr. Lowndes declared that be could 
not give a silent vote on this occasion, 
tie, as well as hi« learned friend, had 
had the Iwuor to study the constitution. 
He valued the Wessings'he enjoyed under 
4t>-b(e reverenced it as the perfection of 
hatnan wisdom— and he abhorred every 
atietnpt to destroy it, by open force or 
Kjeret machinations. It was to the con- 
stitution he looked as the great landmark 
by which the vessel of state was to be 
ifoided in the tempestuous i>eriod of dis- 
ivess and difficulty— and those .who at- 
tempted to overthrow it deserved to be 
Visited with the severest punishment. 
With a knowledge of what was called 
patriotism in the present day, he often 
bbuld not help exclaiming to himself— 
Good God ! how patriotism is changed !” 
Formerly, whenever private interest clash- 
•ed with public duty, tlie former was given 
ap— but modern patrids reversed the 
practice. The principle of self-devotion 
to which he had alluded, wife, formerly, 
the tnie touchstone of patriotism^— it 
was the touchstone by which a worthy 
•^dcceaied friend of Ms had been tried, 
and by which his purity was proved ; but 
It appeared to he forgotten in the present 
day— and perhaps, to that circumstance 
much of the distresses and difficulties of 
tire country might be traced. He should 
now say a few words relative to the good 
^pmlities of the Prince Begent — a subject 
which, he was sorry to observe, those 
who took the liberty of descanting on 
hfs totidnct, generally contrived to leave 
iitmoriced. A man tni^, most unde- 
servedly, he borne 'down and trampled 
under foot by the force cf prejudi(!e.i-aiid 
the court must have vfoserved, that, for 'a 
long time, fhe pubHc had heard nothing 
btft abuse Of the Prince Hegent—^not a 
Jiynable Vvtft said of his great ttiffl noble 
^alities— (jnalHies WlriA be possessed 
“fo "a very eminent degree. Ohtcrity^ It 
was 'said, covered a tmfJtltufte of ■sins. 
If that were the case, what did ti6t 
'hwnttnity cover ? With thtft heavenly 
wttrnjute ibe Prince HegCht waSs highly 
^fted. As a pwof of this, let them 
Ibdk to the rfinmdl vdlefrior I It * woilld 
appear, from fhat 'tecumeift, that upt 


more than one out of every ten criminals 
sentenced to death, was sdected for exe» 
cution .— of Question !) Wlmt 
lie stated was the fort — out of thirty cri- 
minals who had been sentenced to death 
not more than three were hanged. Now* 
having said this of the Prince Regent, he 
hoped they would permit him to add 
that there never was a country on tl»e 
face of the earth more distinguislied by 
that bright gem, humanity^ than the 
British nation. Could tho.se, then, who 
gloried in that virtue, who knew that it 
was generally cherislied, suffer, witltont 
contradiction, a parcel of designing men 
to call the wealthy part of the commu- 
nity mere despots aiwl tyrants — to abuse 
those who did every thing in their power 
to alleviate the distresses of the lower 
orders of society ? If any i)erson8 dciiiwl 
that exertions were made for the relief 
of the nccessitoii.s, let them look at tlic 
Ivor’s rates, amounting to £8,000,000 
per ye.ir. Would not this convince every 
honest man that the interest of tlic poor of 
this country I i vedi lithe hearts of the rich 
His learned friend had very justly noticed 
the time when this gro.ss outrage was com- 
mitted, which formed a peculiar feature 
in the case. He was happy to hear it 
said, that no pistol had been fired on the 
occasiolfr— because, instead of being a trai- 
torous attempt, it could only be consi- 
dered as an outrage arising from imta- 
tion of faind, occasioned by distress and 
misery. But let the court mark tlie 
time wheti it was committed. The mo- 
ment hnmediately after the Prince Re- 
gent had delivered to the two house* of 
parliament, one of the movst noble 
speeches ever addressed to them, was 
selected for this base purpse. It 
was a speech congratulating parliament 
on the a^litiou of Cliristiaii slaveiy. For 
centuridfP^ iUi tlie disgrace of civilized 
Europe, that system had been suffered U) 
exist ; and he wondered^ when nations 
had become so enlightened, that a con- 
federacy had not long ago been formed 
against it. But instead of being over- 
thrown by a general confederacy, it was 
the Prince Regent and his council that 
had, under Providence, been fhe means 
of putting down that execrable tyranny. 
When the Prince Regent was returniiiK 
frerm congratulating his people, tluongb 
<helr vepfrelentati ves, on the success of the 
•Britieh arms, exerted In the noble cause 
of 'hunmniiy, that moment, Ihe most im- 
proper that could be hna^ed, was se- 
lected to insult and reproach hhn. At that 
moment, when he also called on parha- 
mentto take into oonsideration the BtartJ 
of the country, and to do whatever^uW 
be flOBCtoaneviate the dlsttesses of the 

people— was that * time to hoot mod 
one of the tnodt nobte-totedod»«m 
idl hb fauRs-wand 
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iu the country ? The attack was marked 
{,y a degree of maIevolei»ce which one 
could scarcely expect to find amongst a free 
and enlightened people. But a systema- 
tic plan of abuse appeared to be adopted 
with respect to the Prince Regent. He 
was borne down by the fortie of prejudice. 

If they did not live in this country— if 
they were not inhabitants of England — 
would not adfb'esses, on all sides, have been 
poured in after the glorious battle of 
Waterloo ?— (Cricj o/Qut^stion !) Why 
had not addresses been presented on that 
occasion ? Because those who should have 
proposed them, said, If we praise the 
brave soldiers and their gallant com- 
mander, we must also praise the Prince 
Hegeiit, who decided on carrying on the 
war with energy and effect.” — (Cries of 
Question !) He could not account for 
tlic impatience of gentlemen, because he 
conceived the observation he made was 
a very fair one. Not an addiess was 
jooved on the occasion of that great battle, 
which ail ipen agreed in describing to 
have been the most illnstrious ever fought. 
[Question ! Question !) He did not mean 
to trespass much longer on the time of 
the court, but he wished to observe, that, 
ill his opinion, the address ought to speak 
of the great humanity of the Prince. Such 
a passage would have tin's gorwi effect — it 
would shew that the Prince felt moi-e for 
the sufferings of the lower orders of so- 
ciety than they imagined ; and a know- 
ledge of this fact would be attended with 
the best consequences. He was surprised, 
therefore, that none of the addresses he 
had seen touched upon this point, as he 
was sure the brightest feature in the 
Prince Regent’s reign was liis pardoning 
?o many criminals condemned to death, 
and commuting their sentence to trans- 
portation. On tills occasion, he hoped, 
there would be but one heart and one 
voice — tliat the proprietors would api)ear, 
like Briareiis, witli a hundred hands and 
but one body.— Every man 
would feel on this occasion, as true and 
honest Englishmen must feel, that when 
an attempt was made against their Prince, 
it wa.s an insult to every individual who 
loved the constitution, and prized tlie 
blessings he enjoyed under it. 

Mr. ffumew?in desirous of offering one 
^ two observations on the subject now 
wfore the court. When he stated that 
he should vote for the address, he begged 
Jt to be understood, tliat he would not 
do so on the ground laid doivn by his lion, 
'neiid who had last spoken, but on that 
^hich had been advanced by the learned 
mover of the proposition. His learned 
friend had described the Prince Regent 
”ot as an individual, but as one of the 
^dropopent parts of the constitution, in- 
jerropted whilst perfonninjg one of the 
Agnesi foactioiw of great oiBcc, It 
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was io that point of view that he looked 
at the question ; and considering that au 
attack on the Prince Regent was, in affbet, 
an attack on the constitution, he offered 
his most cordial support to the address. 
But when he did this, he must expresa 
his decided opinion, that this attempt, 
whatever it might have been in danger, 
was not coupled with any plot or con- 
spiracy, but arose from the accidental 
irritatiim of the moment. He thought it 
was a libel on tlie country to suppose that 
the attack was premeditated, or wai 
connected with any preconcerted plan 
to Interrupt tlie Prince Regent as h# 
was returning from tlie discharge of 
of lii.s high functions. This being his 
opinion, he thought it proper to state 
if, and he hoped the court at large would 
agree with him in its propriety. He could 
not help expres.sing his regret on this oc- 
casion, that any want of confidence should 
appear to exist between the two parties 
of whom the court was comixised. The 
directors, in not venturing to call this 
court together, tliat they miglit have 
gone up with the .uldress, as one body, 
had manifested a want of confidence 
in their constituents.— ('CV/c^ of No! 
No f) Jf it were thought that tlieir going 
up as one company would have added 
any weight to the proposition, they ought 
to liave been convened for that purpose. 
In .stating tliis lie was aware that prece- 
dents might be adduced in support of the 
mode that had been adopted. But he 
considered that precedent, or any prece- 
dent of such a nature, as extremely bad, 
and therefore one that ouglit not to be 
followed. If the act committed i^ainst 
the person and dignity of the Prince Re- 
gent, called for a coniplinientary or con- 
patulatory address to his Royal Hlgfme.ss, 
it would have been more respectful, both 
to the proprietors and the Prince Regent, 
for the general body to have gone up to- 
gether, instead of having the directors 
presenting a separate address, as if they 
feared to call on the proprietors to express 
their opinion, lest their sentiments should 
be found adverse to the proceeding. — 
(Cries of No ! No !) It might not be so, 
ami he hoped it was not — but he wished 
the directors to place such confidence in 
the court of proprietors, as, on all occa- 
sions of importance and moment, to trust 
to them for suijport and assistance. In a 
case Hke the present, no doubt oouW be 
entertained of their hearty concurrence. 
With these observations, he should sup- 
port th^ address, and he hoped not a dis- 
sentient voice would be heard on this oc- 
casioh. 

The Chfiirmem , — I beg leave to say a 
few words in answer to what has fallen 
from the hen. proiwletor on the sabject of 
the course adopted by the court of dfrdc- 
to« in voting an address to tha punce 

3E2 
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Regent. I have in my hand a statement 
of what took place on an occasion similar 
to the present, when an attack was made 
on the person of the Sovereign. There 
had been two addresses from the court of 
tlirectors, and three from the court of 
proprietors. 1'he last address was in 
consequence of the attempt made on the 
life of His Majesty, in May 1800. In the 
mopth of June following the court of di- 
rectors went up with an address. That 
being the last precedent on record, tlie 
directors acted in conformity with it. We 
were anxious that the address should be 
presented ns early as possible, leaving it 
to the court of proprietors to act after- 
wards as they might think proper. The 
last precedent was strictly pursued ; and 
the court of directors felt that the pro- 
prietors would follow up their address as 
bad before been done. Here I must dis- 
avow, most decidedly and unequivocally, 
the existence of any feeling in the court of 
directors of the nature alluded to by the 
bon. proprietor.— (/fear / Hear!) We 
never harboured an idea, that any differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed amongst the 
proprietors on this subject . — [Hear ! 
Hear!) We were, on the contrary, 
quite confident, that their sentiments 
were precisely the same with our own, — 
(Hear ! Hear !) The proceeding of the 
court of directors, as I have already ob- 
ierved, was founded on precedent; and 
the address was voted immediately, in 
order to shew to the great personage 
against whom the outrage had been com- 
mitted the highest pos.sible respect. 
With regard to the motion now before the 
court, it is needless for me take up the 
time of the proprietors by iiiakiug obser- 
vations on it. The address presented 
yesterday, which manifested the senti- 
ments of the gentlemen on this side the 
bar, was carried unanimously — and that 
now before the court, though different in 
words, is, in fact, precisely the same in 
spirit. It is, therefore, hardly necessary 
for me to say, that I concur in it most 
heartily,” 

Mr. Lowndes . I tliink the address 
ought to be signed by the pioprietors now 
in oourt, and ought also to be left for the 
signatures of those not now present.” 

The Chairman , — I take the liberty 
of suggesting, if the proposition be not 
made by some gentleman on the other 
side of the bar, that, in order to give 
more solemnity to this proceeding, the 
Company’s seal be affixed to the address. 
This will fully meet the intention of the 
bon. proprietor (Mr. Lowndes), because 
the address, when the Company’s seal is 
impressed on it, will become a corporate 
act.” 

Mr. Lowndes was anxious that the ad- 
dress should be left open for signatures, 
eince there were a grea^ many gentlemen 


who did not know that the court had met 
this day. With respect to the address 
presented by the directors, lie conceived 
tliat an address more insulting to the 
Prince Regent never had been laid before 
his Royal Highness. — (Cries of Order!) 
It was an address agreed upon by the ser~ 
vants without consulting the masters,^ 
(Order ! Order !) We, the proprietors, 
are the masters, I maintain. Don't we 
elect the directors ? And if we do, are 
they notour servants? (Order! Order) 
I say, it is improper for a servant to 
place himself above hi.s master. You, 
gentlemen, who call out “ order,” may 
do as you please — but 1 will not give up 
my post here. I am a master. — (Laugh- 
ter.) 1 agree with my woithy friend, 
that nothing like difference of opinion 
should picvail on this occasion. But for 
the directors to tell us, that we should 
have no share in their expres^ion of loy* 
alty, was insulting our feelings as loyal 
men What will be thought of us, if It 
appears in the public papere, that an ad- 
dress was presented by the directors, 
without their having consulted the pro- 
pi iefors, their lords and masters?”*— 
(Laughter.) 

The Chairman rose to order.— “ I am 
ready,” said he, “ to own the superiority 
of the hou. proprietor. But, being 
placed as a servant here, doubtless, tlie 
hon, proprietor will see that I do my duty 
— and, if i am deficient, he, of course, 
will censure me. Now, my first duty is 
to pieserve order in this court— (//ear 
hear !) — and, I hope the hon. proprietor 
will assist me in maiiitainiug it. (Hear! 
hear !) For tliat purpose, 1 request he 
will not speak again on this occasion, un- 
less it be to ask a question.” [Hear! 
hear !) 

Mr. Lowndes. — “ I wish, Sir, that all 
preceding chairmen were as impartial as 
you are. Your conduct is \cry different 
Rom that of some gentlemen I have seen 
fill the chair. I recollect two in particu- 
lar, who followed the principle of par- 
tiality in a most exlraoi dinary degree, 
and who were, indeed, the most partial 
chairmen I ever saw.” (Order ! Order !) 

Mr. Ji, Jackson wished that the day 
should pass without the manifestation of 
any thing like angry feeling, (Hear ! 
hear !) When the address had been 
agreed to, it would become a matter of 
future consideration, whether the Com- 
pany’s common seal should be affixed to 
it, or what other mode should be adopted 
to add to its solemnity. Afterwards they 
would have to decide on the manner m 
which it should be presented. 

The address was then read by the Clerk, 
and agreed to und voce. 

Mr. R. Jackson tlien moved, That 
the seal of the Corporation be affixed ^ 
this address.’: A quwtiou (be observed) 
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if it were made one, would arise after- manner, an invitation might be Riven to 
wards, with respect to whom the address such proprietors as chose to accomn'inv 
■ehftiild be presented hv. Thouffh he was ^ 


should be presented by. Though he was 
himself quite indifferent as to that point, 
he never rc^uld abandon what appeared to 
him to be the right of tlitr proprietors. 
The lion. Chairman was perfectly correct 
in slating, that three addresses had been 
voted by the proprietors, and two by the 
directors — and that the latter preceded 
the former. He recollected the grounds 
on which thh addresses had proceeded 
from the proprietors. He had himself 
moved one of them, in a special court, 
and for this special reason, that the pro- 
j)rietors did feel (whether they were right 
or wrong he would not stop to inquire) 
tliat the directors were throwing a 
shir on tliHr .sentiments, that they 
were impeaching their loyalty wheii 
they went up to the throne with an ad' 


the Chairman and Deputy-chairman iuVe- 
senting the address, and thus the question 
of privilege would be waived. 

The Chairman—^'' The first question 
will be, whether the Company’s seal shall 
be affixed to the address, that being mov- 
ed and seconded, I sliall put it to the 
vote.” 

Mr. Hume thought it was unnecessary, 
as it was already the act of the court. 

Mr. n. Jackson observed, that the gene- 
ral court having resolved the act, it re- 
mained for tlie directors to make it valid 
by affixing the Company’s seal to it. * 

The Chairman — Tlien it is under- 
stood that the seal sliall be affixed to the 
address.” 

l\Ir. Lowndes — “ Who is to go up with 
it.^*” 


dress, having neglected to give the propiio- 
tors an opportunity of expressing their 
xeal, loyalty, and attachment to the king 
and constitution. It was therefore hjr 
way of protest against this conduct, more 
than any thing else, that a court of pro- 
pi ietors was called— in order that they, 
of their own proper motion, and in the 
exercise of their own undoubted right, 
might, without choosing the form of 
words adopted by the court of directors, 
express their sentiments, they being, iu 
fact, the East India Company, ’riie very 
act of putting the seal ot the Company to 
the address, which was now about to be 
performed, .shewed distinctly what they 
were. Now, witli re.spect to the mode 
of presenting the address, when the ques- 
tion was formerly agitated, it was said, 
that the addresses agreed to by the proprie- 
tors were exclusively presented by thecoui t 
of directors. He tliought it was an inde- 
cent thing then, and lie retained the same 
opinion now he thouglit it was a tacit 
violation of tlicir privileges then — and he 
had not abandoned that sentiment since. 
As the question respected him.self, the 
mode of presenting the address was quite 
immaterial. Many years had elapsed 
since he was presented to his sovereign ; 
»nd, since that time he had but seldom 
breathed the atmosphere of the court, he 
liked that of his cottage better. Hut, he 
never would, when the proprietors’ inte- 
rests and honour were at stake, look 
silently on. He would, on such occasions, 
with all the humility that became him, 
take leave and license toexpres.s what he 
thought. On one occasion it was propos- 
ed that a committee of proprietors should 
present the address of the court. In the 
county of Surry, to which he belonged, 
the county members were requested to 
present the address ; and this was gene- 
rally followed by an invitation to such 
^nUttnen as pleased to attend, to accom- 
pany their represeptiitives. lo the same 


The Chairman — That is what I want 
to observe upon. As a great many other 
•addresses will probably be presented on 
the .same day, it would, I think, from 
what I saw yesterday, be a convenient 
thing, that the number of proprietors 
who went up, should not be very extend- 
ed. Six' or eight, iu my opinion, would 
be sufficient.” 

Mr, H ume—‘‘ On the subject of carrying 
up the address, 1 think no individual so 
projicr as yourself. I feel the force of 
your observations, with respect to the 
number of proprietors that should attend, 
but I certainly would feci it invidiious to 
name, or to be named, on such an occa- 
sion. Why should we depart from the 
cour.se adopted by pther public bodies? 
We have heard of seventy, of a hundred, 
of even a greater number of persons hav- 
ing attended with an address. Therefore 
I think, Sir, that you should be requested 
to present the address, accompanied by 
as many proprietors as please to attend, 
—the time of presenting it being notified 
by you.” 

Mr. Lowndes — I agree with my hon. 
friend in the truth of his observations. 
When the University of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge vote an address, it is not uncom- 
mon fur two or three hundred persons to 
go up with it. We are all well-educated 
men, and therefore, if we go up in a body, 
it will appear more respectful.” (Laugh- 
ter). 

Mr. S. Dhvon said, the object of the hon. 
Chairmau’s observatiou could not but be 
well understood. At the present moment 
but one sentiment filled the minds of all 
well-disposed persons in this country- 
and for several weeks to come, 
and believed, that great numbers 6f per- 
sons would attend the levees for the same 
purpose as the hon. Chairman would be 
called on to do. Therefore, to throw out 
an idea that he should go up with as 
many proprietors as pleased to attend. 
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would be rery inconvenient. It was, in 
fact, throwing out a tub to the whale, and 
ought to be avoided. 

Mr. Lowndes—** Let us have no secret 
committees.” 

Mr. S. Dlvon — ** No man wlio knows 
me can say, that, during a long life, I ever 
recommended, or concurred in forming 
secret committees. My conduct is open 
to the world, and, however humble I 
may be, I hope I may offer an opinion of 
my own, without offence to any person. 
I think six or eight proprietors will be 
enough. I say six or eighty because I 
should be sorry if we were at sires or 
sevens/* 

Mr. Lowndes — “ It will be more re- 
spectful to the Prince Uegent to go up as a 
body corporate. I verily believe not 
above fifty or a hundred would accompany 
the Chairman.” 

Mr. Jackson‘S** We should desire, that 
the petition be presented by the Chair- 
man, Deputy-chairman, court of directors, 
and such nroprietois as may be pleased to 
attend. I believe, Sir, you will be quite 
safe from being over-numbered.” 

Tlie Chairman — “ It strikes me, that 
the mover and seconder should be named, 
as part of the deputation — and if some 
few others could be selected, it would be 
better, — for this reason, because it will 
be impossible for us to give notice to the 
proprietors, except by a public advertise- 
ment, which would not be a very expe- 
dient mode.” 

Mr, S. Dixon — ** The mover and se- 
conder, and four other;$.” 

, Mr. Pattison — “ I think the Chairman, 
Deputy-chairman, mover and seconder, 
ouglitto attend together with such propiie- 
tora as may please to accompany them — I 
should prefer doing this to naming a cer- 
tain number of individuals, which would 
appear invidious.” 

The Hon. IF. F. Elphinstone — ** If the 
hon. director who spoke last would have 
the goodness to shew us how a larger 
number of proprietors can be accommo- 
dated, I should be obliged to him. When 
we talk of fifty or a hundred going up with 
the address, I should be glad to know 
where they are to stand ? The room was 
80 full yesterday, that individuals could 
scarcely move. It is clear, therefore, that 
we must have a selection.” 

Mr. Lowndes — ** I should like the ho- 
nour of going up with the address. Hav- 
ing been the person who first mentioned 
it, 1 thitik 1 have a right to go up." 

The Hon, fF. F Elphinstone,—** I 
hope tlie hon. proprietor will not go up. 

1 suppose, if he does, he will treat the 
Prince Regent with a speech or two.” 

,Mr. Lowndes—'** If I should go up, I 
<Mi Miure thQ hon* diiectori I do not wnat 


any of the loaves and fishes. I shall make 
my appearance as a thoroughly indepen- 
dent man.” 

Mr. R. Jackson said, there was no 
danger of the hon. director's being over- 
burthened or incommoded by the number 
of proprietors who were likely to attend 
on this occasion. The Sovereign did not 
receive any address upon the throne ex- 
cept from the City of London, the two 
Universities, the convocation of the cler- 
gy, and another public body or two. 
Whole counties, however, frequently ad- 
dressed him ; and, as in the case of the 
county of Surry, the comity representa- 
tives, attended by some freeholders of 
note and figure, presented the address. 
He imagined very few of the proprietors 
would be anxious to attend, for he be- 
lieved the formal habits of the court were 
not congenial with those to which they 
were accustomed ; and he did not think 
that many more than half a dozen of the 
proprietors would come forward, if the 
proposition for a general attendance weie 
agreed to. 

Mr. Lowndes. — ** A'grcat many of the 
persons who attend the levee on such oc- 
casions, are only looking for places under 
government. One wants to be a bishoj), 
—another wants to be a dean— and others 
want situations of different descriptions ; 
but we are not seeking for any thing— we 
are only executing a public duty, and I 
think we ought to go up in a body.” 

Mr. a. Jackson moved, that the Chair 
man, and Deputy-chairman, the couitof 
directors, together with the mover and 
Seconder of the address, and such proprie- 
tors as chuse to attend, present the same. 

Mr. Lowndes sccornlcd the motion— 
which was carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. Lowndes—** I beg Sir, it may be 
recorded, that, for once, wc have all been 
unanimous— and on an occasion of very 
great importance.”— Adjourned. 

Errata. 

In page 3fi8, of Mr. Grant’s speech, 
second column, line 41, read unmeasured 
instead of unmannered. 

In page 373, first column, liim 34, af- 
ter Company's civil servants, addy func- 
(ions which have become more important 
as the territories of the Company liave 
Ijeen extended. 

Same page, same column, line 55, after 
great scale, addy it occasionally leads to 
intercourse with natives of the higher 
ranks, and, See. 

In line 62 of the same column, for lives 
read lines. 

In our Journal for February, East* 
India Debate, p. 156, second oo1uixhi> 
Hue 33 of Mr. Jackson’s speech, when 
speaking of Marqisis WeUesJey /#r [A& 
^ J reai {Urn I hwr /]~ 
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Hindu College at Calcutta. 

The committee and 8ubscribei*8 to the 
Vidyalaya, or Hindu college, meton2^th 
of August, and unanimously adopted a 
set of rules which had been prepared for 
the regulation of this society. The primary 
object of (his institution is the tuition of 
the sons of respectable Hindus in the 
Kuglish and Hindu languages, and in the 
literature and .science of Europe and Asia ; 
tlie admission of pupils to be left to the 
discretion of the managers, ’riie go- 
vernment of the college is to be vested in 
a committee of managers, consisting of 
heritable governors, governors for life, 
and annual directors, or their respective 
deputies. 

A gentleman of Bombay has com- 
pleted a plan for telegraphic communica- 
tion between that Prc.sidency and Fort 
William; he proposes, wind and weafher 
permitting, to convey a sentence in six 
minutes and a half through the northein 
Mirai-s and across the centre of the penin- 
sula, in lat. 16'. or 17 N. 'llie greater part 
of the route i.s highly favorable for the 
transmission of signals, but in the pro- 
vince of Bengal the expense and dilficulty 
will be much greater than through other 
tracts. He has computed that 70 or 80 
stations will suffice for the chain ; and the 
whole expense is for such an undertaking 
very moderate ; the machinery is .simple, 
being an enormous black triangle, moved 
uu a pivot, and the secret is wliolly in the 
cypher to be used. Major Young is now 
superintending some experiments made to 
prove the value of the invention. 

1'hc latest intelligence from Amboyna, 
mentions a most destructive hurricane 
which visited that island in April last. Up- 
wards of a thousand nutmeg trees, and 
twenty thousand clove trees, have been de- 
stroyed; all the ships in the harbour were 
driven from their anchors. Many of the 
small craft were sunk, but we understand 
that no large vessels sustaiired any raate- 
lial damage. 

Captain Lockett, the secretary to the 
college of Fort William, being in Europe, 
W already permission of the court of 
dicectoFSt; procured, upwards of two thou- 
volumesij oom^prisitig theibest conti- 
nental productions^ for the .college Ji- 


State of the thermometer at Calcutta, 
during September 1816, in the shade. 

1st 88 - - at 9 a. m. - - 88 5 ra. 

15lh 8.5 - - do. - - 80 do, 

:t0th 81 - - do. - - 84 do. 

In the western parts of Bengal very 
great droughts have prevaileil for some 
time past ; the rivers have become so dry 
as to deny a passage to tlie sugar boats ; 
and an alarming scarcity in the rice crop 
is anticipated. 

We understand, that a gentleman lately 
arrived from .lava, has brought with him 
several very fine specimens of ancient 
Hindu .sculpture. They will no doubt 
afford considerable cratification to the ad- 
mirers of the art, and the students of the 
antiquities juid mythology of the East. 
They furnish an indubitable proof of the 
atna'/iug extent to which Hinduism was 
diffused over the Eastern Islands, as well 
as of the high degree of scientific skill 
and general civilization to which the inlm- 
bitdiit.s (at lea.st those of Java) had at- 
tained. The collection con.sists of figures 
of 8iva Ganesa, Durga, Buddha, &c. ob- 
tained from various parts of the island, 
but chiefly from Brambuna and its vicinity. 
The ruins of this latter place, and those 
of the temple of Boro Buddha, situated in 
the centre of the Cadu district, about 
thirty miles di.stant from the former, we 
are led to believe contain some of the 
most remarkable Hindu antiquities extant. 
The merit of the di.scovery of these and 
other temples is to be attributed, almost 
exclusively, to the persevering industry 
manifested in British researches, whilst 
that lovely and interesting island was in 
our possession. — — 

The materials for constructing the iron 
bridge across the Gumti, with the excep- 
tion of sonic which were lost by an acci- 
dent, have safely arrived at Lucknow. 

A most .successful trial of Congreve’s 
rockets has been made at the mount near 
Madras, before his Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief, and other officers of 
rank. The rockets from six to thirty- 
two pounders, reached India in a high 
state of preservation. 'Hiey were dis- 
charged, some from the different frames^ 
Others from the ground chamberj .and 
some on the ground, and. at various ele- 
vations as high as fifty-five degrees. At 
the latter . elevation they went J3W5 jards, 
their utmost range. 
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Governor Macquarie, with that lauda- 
ble anxiety for the good of the public ser- 
vice which has ever marked his adminis- 
tration, has recently encouraged the pro- 
jection and rewai dcd the completion of a 
meritorious undeitakiug for the- more 
perfect discovery of the coasts of Van 
Diemen’s laud. Mr. Birch, a merchant of 
Hohait’s Town, fitted out at a considera- 
ble expense, a vessel for this e.vpress pur- 
pose. She .set out on the. exi)edition 
about the end of 1815, and in 39 days 
completed the circumnavigation of that 
interesting and hitherto little known 
island. She discovered some harbours 
previously unknown; particularly one 
which the commander named Port Davey, 
in latitude 43. 28. S. and longitude Mfi. 
E* and another named by him Macquarie 
harbour, situated, in latitude 42. 12. S. 
longitude 145. 28. K. — Both of these are 
represented as peculiailv well adapted for 
the reception and shelter of shipping. 
They have each a river of fresh w ater, the 
banks abounding in valuable timber. As 
a remuneration for his patriotic exertions, 
Mr. Birch has obtained the exclusive pri- 
vilege of trading for a year to the newly 
discovered shores.— AVt/t South frales, 

A chemical fact which appears to have 
Tematned unnoticed for some time, has 
- been re-discovered at Geneva : — The 
benzoic acid, and more particulaily the 
alkaline benzoates, are valuable tests of 
the presence of iron, which is immediate- 
ly precipitated by their addition to any 
solution containing it, whilst manganese 
remains unaffected. 

The collection of small medals of sil- 
ver, bronze, and copper, forming the 
chronological history of the monarchs of 
France, is completed. The date of the 
birth, acc*e8sion, and death of the mo- 
narch whose likeness, and the most me- 
morable events of whose reign they re- 
present, are engraved on the reverse of 
each medal. A collection in copper and 
bronze, composed of seventy medals, costs 
fifty-three francs, including the Wes, 
and in silver 283 francs. 

The quantity of icc on the coast of 
Newfoundland ha.s scarcely ever been 
known to equal that which W appeared 
the present season. 

The population of the Russian empire, 
exclusive of the kingdom of Poland, was, 
during the last year, 42,000,000. This 
inpulation will in seventeen years amount 
to 50,000,000, and in seventy-two years, 
to 100,000,000, should each annual in- 
«rBaflc be proportionate to that of the last 


Mr. Maclean an English, and M. Valle 
an Italian physician, having conceived the 
hardy idea of inoculating themselves with 
the plague, as persons are inoculated for 
the small pox, made the experiment 
among thos^ afflicted with the disease at 
Constantinople, and have experienced the 
success which a devotedness so generouij 
merited. Their example has been fol. 
lowed by a German physician, M. de Ro- 
senfeld, who, in December last, inoculated 
himself with the plague, in a vapour bath 
in an hospital at Constantinople ; since 
that time be fearlessly braves the pesti- 
lence. He has handled the infected in 
the presence of a physician, and exposed 
himself to the greatest risks, without be- 
ing at all affected. 

At Udiua,va poor man was bitten by a 
mad (log; vinegar was given to him inad- 
vertently instead of a potion ordered by a 
pliysician. The man recovered from tlie 
frightful malady. A physician of Padua 
being apprised of the circumstance, tried 
the remedy upon a 'per>on affected with 
the hydrophobia, who was in the hospital 
of the town, by making him swallow a 
|K)un{l of vinegar in the morning, another 
at noon, and a similar dose at night. 
The sick man recovered rapidly and pci - 
fectly. We invite our pliysicians to make 
trial of a remedy which appears toha\e 
the pow’er of vanquishing one of the most 
dreadful maladies .— del Regm 
dcllc Due Sicilie.) 

Great zeal was manifested in France, 
during 1815, by the propagators of vacci- 
nation. In seventy-six departments, of 
which the accounts have been received, 
out of 626,641 children born in 1815, 
251,116 were vaccinated. 

We copy from a foreign paper, the fol- 
lowing tale of wonder: — A very remark- 
able animal, a tiger ox lias lately 
been exhibited here ; in colour it is 
exactly like a tiger, but for the rest 
like an ox. 'I’lie animal weighed 3,000 
11)8. was above six feet high, and twehe 
long, and four feet across the chest.— 
{Frankfort Gazettey January \7th.) 

Congo Expedition. 

His Majesty’s ship Congo, and the 
transport Dorothy, have arrived at Ports- 
moutii from Bahia, under charge of act- 
ing commander Fitzmaurice, late master 
of the Congo. These vessels, as must 
be well known, were sent out to the 
coast of Africa, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the direction of the river Congo, 
and whe.ther that river had any connec- 
tion with the Niger. The progress of the 
schooner Congo up the river, in the pro- 
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gectition of this task, was soon stopped : 
the bottom, ki all its parts, being found 
composed of hard rocky substances, whilst 
the currents ran with so much rapidity, 
that no anchorage could be obtained. 
After landing they passed fmir cataraets. 

The journal of Captain t* uckey, which 
was continued until his death, does not, 
we understand, hold out the least encou- 
ragement to prosecute the research fur- 
ther. Beyond that of determining a geo- 
graphical problem, there is not a single 
benefit to be derirad. The country does 
not produce any thing of adranlage to a 
European merchant ; the inhabitants, 
who are represented as of the lowest 
scale of human beings, may be in want, 
and will accept of erery thing, but they 
have nothing to oflfer in exchange. It is 
very thinly peopled ; and they arc cow- 
ardly, cruel, and indolent: the small 
quantity of grain produced, and which is 
not more than suificient for one half their 
consumption, is obtained through the pa- 
tient industry of the women. The soil 
is hard and sterile ; thirty miles from the 
fhore, to the extremity of the progress 
made, it was observed the ravines only 
were covered with a thick mould, formed 
by.thc decomposition of the leaves and 
other vegetable substances: the rest of 
4i)e ground was rocky and full of scones. 
The conjecture formed was, that there is 
a junction of the two rivers ; though even 
such a continuity would not be useful to 
auyof the purposes of navigation, from 
the number of cataracts and rapids which 
occur in the course of the Congo. The 
scientific gentlemen employed in this ex- 
pedition, we are informed, felt no inte- 
rest in exploring this desert region, be- 
yond what it can be imagined w'ould be 
produced by the circumistance of knowing 
that they were treading upon ground yet 
ui;e.Kplored by any European. 

LITERAEY QUERIES. 

To tkt Editor of the Asiatin Journal, 
March 7, 1817. 

Sir,— Scheuclizer, in his introduction 
to Kaempfer’s Japan, gives a list of Japan- 
ese books, and book.s relating to Japan, 
-tben in Sir Hans Sloane’s library. Tlii.s 
library was purchased for the British 
Museum, but tlie collection of Japanese 
books is not in that institution. Not 
knowing that there is auotliw Japanese 
library in England, I should be peculiarly 
gratified by any of your readers who are 
acquainted with its present depositoiy, 
^Communicating that intelligence. 

W. H. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal 
SiR,T-Dr. Clark, in his travels in Rns- 
mentiqna haviog visite^ a party of 

Asiatic i/owrw,— *No. 


Calmncks; he obseorved a singular 
which bore an inscription in chara(fters 
held sacred. A copy was procured, which 
is now deposited in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. 

No person, says T>t. C. ™ able to give 
information in what language or character 
the mysterious sentence was inscribed. 

In the note he adds, it is now discover- 
ed to be Sanskrit. 

Can any of your correspondents, Mr, 
Editor, give me idformation whether this 
sacred motto of the faith of such a nu- 
merous family of the human race has yet 
been piibliahed in England, or any ex-^ 
planation produced f In the Petersburgh 
Transactions, you will recollect, is pub- 
lished a collection of such inscriptions 
on the ensigns of the Tartar tribes j can 
any gentleman at the university point out 
the similarity or identity which probably 
exists between them May it not, instead 
of Sanskrit, be in the Tibetian language 
and character ? 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Laou-seng-urh ; or, an Heir in his Old 
Age ; a Chinese Comedy : being the Se- 
cond Drama ever translated from the ori- 
ginal Chinese into any Language. By J. 
F. Davi.s, Esq. of Canton : with an intio- 
ductory Essay on the Chinese Dmua,^ . 
small 8vo, 7s. 

A Relation of the Treatment' experien- 
a'd by Napoleon in the Island of St, He- 
lena, with the authentic Copy of an Offi- 
cial Memoir from Napoleon to Sir Hud- 
son Lowe. By M. SajPtini. 

An Accoiinl of the Management of the 
Poor in Hamburgh. In a Letter to some 
Friends of the Poor in Great Britain. By 
Baron Vou Voght. Price Is. 6’d. 

The T> uc Test of Religion In the Soul ; 
being a Sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. By the Rev. Cli. 
Simeon, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Dr. John Bunnell Davis, Senior Physi- 
cian of the London Dispensary, has just 
published an interesting Painphlet on tlie 
principal Causes of Mortadry among Chil- 
dren ill this Metropolis, in the course of 
which he has taken an able Review of the 
principal Causes of this Mortality, and 
suggested some striking IVIeans of Improv- 
ing the Health, Morals, ami Happiness of 
the Rising Generation. 

A Morning’s Walk from London to 
Kew ; containing Moral, Political, Histo- 
rical, and Philosophical Ohserv.itioiis on 
the Condition, Miujiiers, Literature, Opi- 
nions, and Errors of the English People, 
By Sir Richard Phillips. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Postscript to a Letter to the Bight Hon. 

N. Vansittart, in wrhirb some popular Ob; 
lections to the Repeal of the Salt DlltKs 

VoL. m. 3 F 
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are considered. By Sir Thos. Bernard, 
Bart. 8vo. Is. 

Illustrations of Literary History ; con- 
sisting of Authentic Memoirs and Origi> 
nal Letters of Kminent Persons i and in- 
tended as a Sequel to the Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Kigliteenth Ceniary. By 
John Nichols, F.S.A. With fourteen Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 8m. 21. I4s. board.**. 

Private Memoirs. Written originally 
with a Pencil, and preserved by Stealth ; 
,by Madame Iloyale, n<hv Duclie.S8 of An- 
gouleine. Translaiod from the French, 
with Notes by the Trau.slator. Neatly 
printed in a small Voluine, 53. 6d. 

The Hound Table, a Collection of Es- 
says, on Literature, Men, and Manners. 
By William Hazlitt. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Second Volume of the Ilistorv of 
Brazil. By Uobert Southey, Esq. Poet 
Laureate, Membei of the Royal Spanish 
Academy. 4 to. 21. 10s. boards. 

Liberty, Civil and Heligions. By the 
Bev. Tlioa. Rowdier, A. M. Price 3s. 

Wat Tyler ; a Dramatic Poem. 

Cpme^ listen to a Tale of Times of ()ld ! 
Come, for ye know me — I am lie who sung 
The Maid of Arc, and I am he who fianicd 
Of 'fhalaba, the wild and wondrous song. 

Southey I 

And I was once like this 

Twenty years 

. Have wrought strange alteration. 

Southey ! .* ! 

Two Sketches of France, Belgiurn, and 
Spa, in Tours during tlie Summers of 
1771 and 1816; with a Portrait of Na- 
poleon’s Guide at Waterloo. By the Au- 
thor of Letters from Paris in 1802-,'L 8vo, 
7s, boards. ' 

Compositions in Outline from Hesiod’s 
Thcogouy, Works ami Days, and the 
Days. Engraved by J. Blake, from De- 
figos by Jolin Flaxman, R. A. Profe.ssor 
of Sculpture to the Royal Academy. 
Printed to correspond with the Outlines 
from Homer, &c. fol. 21. 123. 6d. boards. 

Tables of Excliange, Universal Intc- 
tdaty &c, showing the Value of Foreign 
Monies converted into Sterling, and the 
contrary, at the established Pars, or Ar- 
my Rates, applying to Ireland, the West 
Indies, Canada, Gibraltar, Malta, Ceylon, 
and other Stations. Tables of Exchange 
between this Country and Ireland, France, 
Spain, Holland, and Hamburgh, at vari- 
ous Rates. Universal Intere.st, Simple 
fuid Compound. By J. G. Pohlmaii, of 
the Audit Office. 

The Unedited .Antiquities of Attica, 
comprising the Architectural Remains of 
Kleusuij Rhamnus, Suiiiura, and Tfiori- 
cus. By the Dilettanti Society. Hand- 
•omely printed in imperial Folio, w'ith 
eighty-four^ngraviugs. Price 101. 10s. 

The History of an Old Pocket Bible; as 
related by itself; containing faithful Cha- 
racters, taken from real Life, of different . 
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Persons into whose hands It is supposed 
successively to have fallen ; interspersed 
with various Observations and Reflea- 
tions ; intended to impress upon the 
reader the value of the Holy Scriptures, 
ami tlie Nature of real Religion. By the 
Rev. Robert Cox, A.M, Price 3s. boards. 

Joanuis Scapulae Lexicon Grmco Lati- 
num; ex Probafis Auctoribiis Locupleta- 
tum, cum Iridicibus, et Gneco et Latino, 
aucri.s et correctis. Additum auctarium 
Dialectorum, ih Tabulas eonipemliose le- 
dactarum. Accedunt Lexicon Etymolo. 
gicum, cum Thematibus luvestigata Dif- 
ficiIioribu< et Atiomalis. Et Joannis 
Meursii Glossariuin, contractum bacteniu 
desideratum. In two large volumes, 4to. 
price 71. 7s. boaids. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Speedily will be published, I/dlaRookh, 
ail Oriental Romance. By Tfios, Moore, 
Esq. At the same time will be publi.sh- 
c(l, Illustrations to the Potun, from 
Paintings by R. Westall, R.A. which will 
be delivered hi the Order they are sub- 
scribed for. 

Journal of the late Captain Tuckey, ou 
a Voyage of Discovery in the Interior 
Africa, to explore the Source of llie Zaire, 
or Congo ; with a Survey of that River 
beyond the Cataracts. In 4to. uniformly 
with Park and Adams’ Travels. Pub- 
lished by authority. 

An Authentic Narrative of the Loss of 
the American Brig Commerce, wrecked 
on the Western Coast of Africa, in the 
mouth of August, 1815 ; with an Account 
of the Sufferings and Captivity of her sur- 
viving Officers and Crew, on the Great 
African Dessert. By James Rilt'y, lat« 
Master and Supercargo. To which is ad- 
ded, some Particulars of the Cities of 
Torabuctoo and Wassanah, the latter si- 
tuate ou the banks of the Niger, fifty days 
Journey to the south-east of the former. 
By an Arab Traveller, who liiid visited 
both of these cities, and gave the details 
of his Adventures and Observations to tha 
Author, in the presence of William Will- 
shirc, Esq. by whose generosity (he Au- 
thor was relieved from Slavery. Printed 
in 4to. uniformly with Park, Adams, and 
Turkey’s Travels. 

Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Koordistan, in the years 1813 and 
1814. With Remarks on the Marches of 
Alexander, and the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. By John Macdonald Kin* 
neir. 4 to. 

The Pamphleteer, No. 18, which con- 
tains tlic following Pamphlets. 

1st. A Vindicatiem of the Political con- 
duct of General Savary, Duke of Rovigo ^ 
in a Letter ft-om himself to the Editor. 
This important from the iV- 

opettabUity the Pudticafion in whic^ 
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it €pptc»tf w« veniure to pronounce g$~ 
nitfne* 

2 dr 'fhe Source of tlicEvil, addressed 
to the United Parliament and People of 
Great Britain, on tlte League formed lie* 
tween the Irish Lay Separatists and the 
Iddh Roman Catliolic Bishops, on the 
measure of Emancipation. By Anglo Hi- 
beruu*’. — TAis Pamphlet is originaly and 
is said to he written by the Bishop of 
Meath. 

3. Reform without Innovation ; or Cur- 
sory Tiionglits on the only practicable Re- 
form of Parliament* consistent with the 
evisting Laws and tl»c Spirit of the Con- 
stitution. By J. Symrnons, Esq. 

4. Tl»e National IJeht in its true Co- 
lours, v>itli Plans for its Extijiction by ho- 
nest Means. By VV. Freud, P'sq. M. A. 

5. A LeMterto the Right lion. Viscount 
Sidmoufh, shewing tlie extreme Injustice 
to Individuals, and Injury to tlie Public, 
in the present system of Puhlic House Li- 
censing, and proposing a Constitutional 
Remedy fur its numerous Evils. By J. T. 
Barker Beaumont, Esq. F.A.S. 

6. On the State of the Country, in Dec, 
1816. By Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 

7. Statements respecting the East-India 
College, with an Appeal to Facts, in re- 
futation of the Charges lately brought 
against it in the Court of Proprietors. 
By the Rev. T. R. Mai thus. — 'f/tis is a 
new edition^ with considerable alterations 
and additions^ and must prove most in- 
teresting to our Msintic readers, 

8. Substance of a Speech addressed to 
the House of Commons, on the 28th 
April, 1814, by Pascoe Grenfell, PJsq. M.P. 
on the subject of applying the Sinking 
Fund towards any Loans raised for the 
Public Service. 

9. Plan of a Refonn for the Election of 
the House of Commons, adopted by tlie 
Society of the Friend* of the People in 
1795. With a New Introduction and 
other Documents, By Sir Philip Francis, 
K.B. 

10. Practical Observations on tlie Ma- 
ungement of the Poor, and the Imvvs rela- 
ting to them. By the Rev, Thomas Jee. 
Origmal. 


IL Ou National Prejudices, their good 
and had Effects, By John Burrows, Esq, 
Christ Cliurcli, Oxtord. — Original. 

Outlines of Geology. Being the Sub- 
.staoce of a Course of Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
by W. T. Brande, Sec. B.S. F.B.S.E. Prof. 
Cbein. R.I. 8vo. 

'I’he Fourth and concluding Volume of 
Capt. Bmney’s History of Voyages and, 
Discoveiies in the South Seas. With a 
copious Index. 4 to. 

The Plays and Poems of James Shirley,, 
now iir.st collected and chronologically ar>* 
ranged, and the 'I'eit carefully collated 
and restored. With (K’ca'^ional Notes, 
and a Biograpliical and Critical Essay. 
By Williim Gifford, Esq. liandsomely, 
printed by Bulmer, in 6 vols. 8vo, uni- 
formly with Massinger and Ben Jonsou. 

Mrs. .and Miss Taylor, authors of seve- 
ral esteemed works, wiU’joiutly produce- 
iti the course of this pioiith, Boarding 
School Correspondence, or a Scries of 
J.etters between a Mother and her Daugh- 
ter at School. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent 
Shells; arranged accoiding to the Lin- 
nean Method, with particular Attetitlou to 
the Synonymy. By Lewis Weston Dill- 
wyn, F.ll.S. F.L.S. Jn 2 vols, 8vo. 

Oweuiaua; a Selection from the 
Works of Dr, Owen. By Arthur Voung, 
Esq. Editor of Baxteriana. 

Letters on some of the Events of the 
Revolutionary War. 

Lady Morgan, has been for some time 
a resident in France, for the purpose of 
writing a work, which is to have for its 
subject The Present State of French So* 
cietgy in its most general jmint of view. 

Dr, Montucci is preparing for publica- 
tion the Plan of a Chinese Dictionary for 
beginners, and a Review of the Rev. Mr. 
Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary. It will 
probably contain, as an appendix, the 
Chinese text of the San tse King, with an 
English translation. The whole to form 
an elegantly priuttd 4lo. Tolutne of aboiU 
200 pages. 
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East-Inoia House.— of the 
Vourt of Directors respecting leave of 
ehsrnce to Offirers. f Wednesday t 4/A 

December 1816.— Resolved, That it be 
required of all officers, whenever they 
^liall find It necessary, on account of sick- 
’■eas, to solicit a further leave of absence, 
transmit with their letter of applica- 
tion a certificate, .signed .by at least two 
fcniltnien eminent in tho medical proftss- 


sion, de-'cribing the nature of the appli- 
cant’s complaint, and stating it to be their 
opinion, that the circurasiances of the 
case render a eompliunce with his request 
absolutely necessary ; also that, previously 
to an e-xteii.«ion of furlough bciivg granted, 
such further proof of the statement made 
I)y the party, insupportbflijs application, 
shall be adduced by personal examination^ 
or by such other evidence os sbaU.be deem* 

. 3 F 2 
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^ fiiUy ^atisfirttoi'y fo tlie ConiraittM of 
CprPeapondence.— That allOfficers abroad, 
3n any part of Europe, applying for pcr- 
missidli to remain a further time absent 
from their duty, on account of sickness, 
be required to furnish a certificate, signed 
by at least two eminent physicians ; also 
the attestation of a magistrate, in support 
6f ttie feet that the persons who have 
signed the certificate are physicians. 

Colonel Alexander Bannermnn retired 
on the 12th March from tlie direction of 
the Hon. Company's aflfeirs, after having 
#or ifine years discharged the arditous 
duties o5 that station. He withdraws 
with the view of shortly proceeding to 
Prince of Wales's Island, to take upon 
himself the government of that presidency. 

■ A ballot was in consequence held at tlie 
India House on the 26th, for the election 
nf a fiteW director. Two gentlemen stood as 
candidates. At the closing of the giasses 
the numbers appeared for 


Mr. Raikes . 996 

Mr. Campbell 620 


Majority for Mr. Raikes 376, who was 
accordingly declared elected to the vacant 
seat. 

Mr. Carstairs, Capt. Prescott, Capt. 
Loch, and Mr. Money, retired from the 
contest, as did also Mr. J. 0. llavcnsliaw, 
but who declared his determination of 
making a stand at the next vacancy. 

26. — A Court of Directors was held at 
the India House, when J. A. Bannerman, 
Esq. took the usual oaths on being ap- 
pointed Governor of Prince of Wales’ 
island, who will sail about the 1st June. 

Feb. 27.— Yesterday a Court of Direc- 
tors wds held at the East India House, 
when the following commanders took their 
final leave of the Court, previous to de- 
parting for their respective destinations, 
viz. Captain J. Birrli, Waterloo, and Cap- 
tain W. Adam>oii, Winchelsea — for Prince 
of Wale.s Island, and China. Capt. James 
Ludovich Gniiit was appointed to succeed 
eventually to the office of iMaster Attend- 
ant at Fort St. George. 

March 26.— The following commanders 
took leave previous to departure for 
their respective destinations : — Captain 
C. Graham, inUiam Pitt \ Captain N. 
Turner, Dorsetshire ; Captain J. Blaii- 
shard, Carnatic; Ca|)tain C. S. Timmins, 
Moyal Geoi'ffe. 

The following have also taken leave : 
— 'Captain J. Dale, Streatham; Captain 
T. M'Td^ggart, Rose ; and Captain C. B. 
Gribble, Princess Charlotte of Wales — 
for Madras and Bengal. 

Captain W, Mitchell was .sworn into the 
command of the ship Nortbumberlaud, 
consigned to Madeira, Bengal and Ben- 
coolen. 

28.— ‘The Court of Directors of this 
East-India Company, in condeqnence of 
the Ihnited demand df the navy, and with 


a view to promote the view® of so laud- 
able and national an institution as tlie 
MarineSociety, have lately resolved unani- 
mously— 

“ That six marine boys be employed on 
board each of the Corapany'.s own ships, 
to be apprenticed for two voyages. 

** That the boys be allowed wages, at 
the rate of 20s. per month, and the com- 
manders and officers required to pay par- 
ticular attention to the care and manage- 
ment of the youths, who are on no account 
wlmtever to be employed as servants, 

“That they be attached to the petty 
officers’ messes, not exceeding two in 
each mess, and placed under the care and 
superintendence of such petty officer, or 
other steady person, with an especial in- 
junction to instruct them in all practical 
duties — .And 

“ That all such expenses as shall be in- 
curred an their account be not considered 
as a charge upon the ships, but considered 
as a contribution from the Company in 
aid of the M.arine Society. 

“ The Court have also resolved that 
one huhdred guineas be presented to the 
Society, in aid of the funds of that nobis 
and humane institution.” 

It will be recollected that during the 
distress of the last winter, the Court of 
Directors resolved that the whole of tlie 
labourers, amounting to 2,989, should be 
kept in employment till the 1st of March. 
It is with infinite pleasure we have now 
to stare, that, by a further resolution, the 
whole of these deserving individuals, who 
have conducted themselves in a most ex- 
emplary manner, are to be eontinueil in 
their employ. 

27. — 'I’he dispatches were finally dosed 
at the East-lndia House, and delivered to 
the pursers of the following ships, viz. 

The Marquis of fFelliriffton, Captain R. 
Johnson, and Minerva^ Captain G. Rich- 
ardson, for Madras and Bengal. 

Passengers per Marquis of fFellington. 
—For Bengal— William Parker, Esq. sen. 
merchant, and family ; Mr. Bainbridge. 
Mrs. Tyler, and Miss Hawkins. 

For Madras.— Mrs. Kinchant and Mrs. 
Harris. 

Per Minerva. — For Bengal — Captain 
and Mrs. Swiney, Miss Hickey, Mr, 
Matthew, Mr. Chennery, and Miss Munro. 

For Madras.^Mr. A. Willock, wri- 
ter ; Mrs. Maclean, and Mrs. Cazalet and 
son. 

• Arrivals at Osborn's Hotel, Adelpht, 
from /ien^a/.— Mrs. Napier, Q*arles Da- 
vidson, Esq. of the rion. East-lndia Com- 
pany’s service, and family j and Mr. 
Sproul, from Madras. 

Mr. John Lloyd, many years in the^rre- 
tary’s office, and Clerk to the Conamittecs 
of College and House, retires from the 
service upon a pension, in txmsequence oi 
iU healths 
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The Grand Duke Nicliolas during Iiis 
stay in the British capital, vi&it&d the 
East- India House and Warehouses. A 
collection of beautiful shawls and mus- 
lins was presented to His Iiupeiial High- 
ness with the usual iminifiecnoe of the 
Company, u pon every occasion desirous 
of displaying to our illu>trious visitors the 
characteristic libeialiiy of this nation. 

Bentful fyr'Ufrs.— The follovviug gen- 
tlemen having resided four terms at Hert- 
ford College, proceed to India the present 
season Charles Fraser, John Campbell, 
Richard Woodward, Thomas Jacob Tur- 
jier, Frederick Townsend, George F. 
Franco. 

The appointment of Dr. Wallick us 
Siiperintendantof the Botanical Garden at 
Calcutta, is confirmed by the Court of 
Directors. 

The undermentioned officers - on the 
Bengal Establishment have retired from 
file service: — Lieutenant-Colonel S.Wood, 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Plumcr, Capt. 
\F. Forrest, Lieutenant R. Norris. 

The undermentioned officers have been 
‘Struck of the list of the Bengal army, 
having protracted their stay on furlough 
beyond the period prescribed by the act : 

Lieut. A. 8. Carlow, 3d Cavalry. 

A. G. Wavell, 8th Nat. Infantry. 

C. Lloyd, 20th do. 

The following officers of the Madras 
E6fabli.''hment, for a similar bieach of the 
legulatiou, are ordered to be struck off the 
strength of the army : 

Lieut. J. O’Kcilly, 3d Native Cav^alry. 

J. G. Curry, lOtli Nat. lufantiy. 

J. 8tiggall, 15 til do. 

W. Story, 18tli do. 

Alex. Hay, 22d do. 

E. J, Hancock, 22(1 do. 

Invalids, J. J. Utterson. 

The un lermentioned Madras officers 
have been permitted to retire from the 
service : — Major S. Luterridge, Capt. C. 
Cuninghara, Capt, W. Hants, Lieut. C. 
Kincey. 

March 19, a Court of Directors was held 
at the East-Fiidia House, when the fol- 
lowing captains were sworn into thecora- 
inaud of their respective ships, vi^. — 
Captain J. E. Johnson, to the Union, for 
Madeira, Bengal, and Beucoolcn ; arid 
Captain J. Ross, to the Caimarthen, for 
Bombay direct. 

The destination of the extra ship Car- 
marthen has been altered from Madeira, 
Madras, and Bengal, to Bombay direct, 
^•id that of the Union from Bombay to 
Ma(ieira, Bengal, and Bencoolen. 

’ Lieutenant Hodgson, of the Madras Mi 
litary Establishment, has been appointed 
by the Hon. Court of Directors to succeed 
to theofflee of Paymaster at the Company’s 
iJepit for Recruits at Chatham, vacant by 
the retirement of Solomon Earle, Esq. , 
Lieutenant G. C. Haughion, of 2d Rai- 


ment Native Infantry, on the Bengal es- 
tablisliment, has been appoluted, by the 
Hon. Court of Directors, Assistant in tlie 
Oriental Department of Ilertfoni College, 

Calcutta Papers to the middle of Oc- 
tober have reached town. Meer Khan 
had abandoned the siege of Jcypom', and 
proceeded to Sikhawal to levy contribu- 
tions, Intelligence was substMjuently re- 
ceived .it the Jeypoor court, rommuuicat- 
iug that Juni'-heie Khan and Rajah Lai 
.Sing, h.wing uniti'd theirre^pective forces, 
had aftatked Beckanere, where, bemg op- 
posed by the troops under Soorut Sing, a 
desperate battle ensued, in which a great 
number weie killed on both sides ; 5um- 
slicre’s army was quite disorganised, and 
his camp and baggage plundeied by tho 
v.cfois. Uuiijcct Sing had sent a com- 
plimentary letter to Sir D. Oclitcriony* 
accompanied with m.iiiy valuable presents. 
Di'cvvau Ram Sing, who h.id been con- 
fined by lluiijeet, ami released on paying 
five lacks of rupees, was again impiisoned. 
Umer Sing, the celebrated Goork.t Chief- 
t.aiii, h.ad died in cxiie, having been dis-, 
graced in consequence of tlie unsuccesfui 
issue ol the Lite conti^st with the Biitisli, 

We rcgict to lea in that, according to 
the l.itest advices wliicli had reached that 
place fioin Cawupore, and other north- 
ern stations, the epidemic sickneSvS,whicb 
had broke out in that quarter of India, 
was by no means on the decline. A t Cawn- 
pore, eight or nine Europeans were 
buried daily ; and all the corps cantoned 
there, but especially his Majesty’s 66tli 
and 87th foot, suffered exceedingly. The 
long diought expel ienced Jii tlie upper 
provinces have been succeeded by very 
iieavy falls of r.Vm, which occasioned ex- 
tensive inundations. There had also been 
lieavy rains in Bengal, in consequence of 
which the Adjec suddenly rose so as to 
overflow banks, in some phices thiity feet 
high. From the same cause, joined tp 
unusually high tides and boisterous gales, 
many of the vessels in the Hooglcy had 
been driven from their auchorage ; but it 
does not appear tliat any lives were lost, 
or that the shipping sustained very seiious 
damage. 

The latest advices from Persia spoke of 
a war between that country and Russia as 
inevitable, in consequence of the rejec- 
tion of ccitain jiropositsons nmdc by the 
Persian ambassador at St. Petersburgb. 
It was reported that the ex-king of Cabul, 
so long peisecuted by Runjeet Sing, had 
arrived at Ludhiana, having, after en- 
countering. many dangers, and making 
many hair-breadth escapes, finally eluded 
the vigilance of his pursuers under the 
disguise of a pedlar, Runjeet had, how- 
ever, obtained two boxes of jewels, valued 
at bcilf a lack of rupees, once the property 
of the ex-king. We extract the fdlowing 
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paragraph from the Calcutta Gazette of 
tho 3d of October “ The folloifriDg facts 
have been handed to us as no bad exem- 
plifications of the very opjKJsite practical 
remits of the Private Trade Intercourse, 
and new Post-Office Acts. An order for 
Queen's ware, dated the 19th December 
last, sent home by the Zenobia,^'was exe- 
cute in Stulfordshire, so as tri ailiiiit of 
the articles required, arri\’ing in the river 
on the 16th ult. by the Caledonia, the 
commission being completed in little less 
than nine months. By one of the vessels 
arrived from England witliin the last ten 
days, a parcel of letters written and sent 
for dispatch in May, 1815, has come to 
hand. The contrast is striking." 

Madras Papers have been received to 
the beginning of October, which contain 
an' article from Bombay, announcing the 
surrender of Moldavia and Wallachia to 
Rnssia. — We sometimes receive news 
from the East-Iudies through America, 
but intelligence respecting these two Eu- 
ropean provinces might be expected to 
reach us through a less circuitous channel 
than the East Indies. From this circum- 
stance alone it may be considered as 
roming in rather a questionable shape. 
The same article adds, that a war is likely 
to break out between Russia and Persia. 
Should this prove to be the fact, the seat 
of war is happily too far removed to give 
us much trouble or coni cm. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Lords f Friday , March 14. — 
Mr. Brogden and otheisfrom the Com- 
mons, bi ought up the Annual Indemnity 
Bill, and the Silk Bounty Bill. 

I'hc Earl of Shaftesbury brought up the 
Report of the Committee on the East- 
Jndia Judicature. 

House of Commons^ Feb. 21.,— 

India Shipping. — Mr. Canning rose to 
move, that tlie petition already presented 
to the l lou.se fiom the East- India Com- 
pany, praying for leave to bring in a Bill 
to enable them to grant compensation to 
certain ship-owners, for contracts into 
which they had entered, under particular 
circumstancts, be referred to a Commit- 
tee. In moving for this Committee, he 
begged to be undenstood as not pledging 
himself to any particular ease, when the 
subject came under di?cii.«sion. 

I’he motion was agreed to, and the 
Committee appointed. 

Mr. Brougham held in his hand a pe- 
tition from certain Proprietors of East- 
India Slock, pray ng that the House 
would not accede to the prayer of the pe- 
tition that had betn just referred to a 
Committee, and which had been agreetl to 
at a Court of Proprietors, convened at 
twenty-four hours notice, and attended 
by parties four-fifths of whom were ship- 


owners, and especially interested in the 
prayer of the petition then agreed to. 

Mr. Canning had no objection to this 
petition being received. As to the cir- 
cumstances of the discussion, be had only 
heard, that, in the course of last year it 
had been most amply canvassed at a meet- 
ing or meetings of the Court of Proprie. 
tors. 

Mr. Brougham—** Was the discussion 
alluded to of a final nature V* 

Mr. Canning understood it to liave 
been so, and that Ji Bill was actually pre- 
pared on the occasion. 

The Speaker, on looking over the pc*, 
tition, observed ti)at it ended with a 
prayer, but had no prayer in tlicbody. 

The petition wa.s brought up and laid 
on tlie table. 

Cape of Good Hope . Baring mov- 
ed for an account of the quantity of wins 
imported and exported to and fiom the 
Cape of Good Hope, for five years, ending 
the Ist of January, 1817 ; also an account 
of the duties payable tlieieoii 

For an account of the value of all im- 
ports and exports to and from the Cape 
of Good Hope, during the same peiiod, 
specifying the sevcial articles.— Ordered. 

New South JFales. — Mr, Bennett rose, 
pursuant to notice, to present a petition 
complaining of the conduct of Mr. Mac- 
quaiie, flie present governor of New 
South Wales. He bad taken .«omc trouble 
to ascertriin the characteis of the per.sons 
wlio had signed the petition, and he had 
learned that .several of them were veiy 
respectable individuals. He did not 
mean persons who were .sent out there as 
convicts, and who had reformed— but 
bona fide settlers, of property and charac- 
ter. The first charge contained in tbe 
petition was one of a general nature. It 
romplained of the partial, unjust, harsh, 
and oppres.sive conduct of the governor. 
Of course he personally knew nothing of 
the facts, which he stated on the au- 
thority of others— and, considering the 
person against whom the complaint was 
made, and the length of time which 
must elapse before the matter could be 
investigated, he should advance them 
with great diffidence. The petitioners 
complained that their agricultural pur- 
suits were much impeded, in consequence 
of a regulation imposed by the governor, 
by which corn wjis suffered to be import- 
ed at a price much lower than wliat the 
colonists could afford to grow it for. 
They next complained, that they were not 
allowed to distil any spirituous liquors, 
which was highly disadvantageous to tn^ 
settlers. Tbe petition then went on to 
state, that advantages were given to 
American vcs.sel-' in their comraereg witn 
the island, which were refused to BnUsn 
ships. The subject of the transportation 
of felons tfos then touched upon j R 
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was re^jresented as a matter of severe 
grievance, that no provision was made for 
bringiuR country those coii- 

ricts who had regularly served out their 
allotted period. To this point the Hou. 
Member was extremely anxious to call the 
attention of the House, which he would 
do, by a specific motion in the course of 
the session. It appeared, that out of 
2,753 convicts transported in the last 
oiUt years, there were 700 for the period 
of seven years ; but for their return to 
this country no provision was made. It 
would be proper that provision should be 
made, especially for the return of women. 
The House would learn with that disgust 
vliicli became them, that the female con- 
ricU, who had undergone the sentence of 
the law, had no other mode of returning 
to this country, but that of prostitution. 

The petition was then brought up. 

March 1 1 .-—Seditious Assemblies Bill, 
—Sir James Mackintosh proposed, that 
the exemption extend to lectures in the 
rniversities, the Inns of Court, and Gre^ 
pliain College, should be xtended to the 
Hast l.idia Celloge, places for lectures in 
Medicine, Surgery, Chemistry, &c. which 
was agreed to as far as relating to the India 
College. 

March 13.— The .Silk Bounty Bill, Jiiid 
the Indemnity Bill, were read the third 
lime, and passed. 

Stockholm . — The new East India Com- 
pany which was chartered after tlie bank- 
ruptcy of the first Swedish East IndiaCom- 
p.any, is now dissolved, and the capital 
stock of the shares, with the last dividend, 
paid back ; so that the trade to India will 
be, for the future, perfectly free home. 


A letter from Como gives the following 
details;— Great preparations are making 
at the palace of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales for a long journey. 
Her Royal Highness intends to visit Per- 
sia, and make a long stay at kspahan. 
draftsmen, naturalists, poets, and su- 
vans, will make part of the caravan which 
accumpanijes this august Piiucess. 


Company's 6 per cent, paper was at less 
than one rupee per cent, at the date of 
the roost recent advices from Bengal. 

The exchange on London was 23. 7d. 
per sicca rupee from Bengal, and from 
Madras 8s. per pagoda. 

The current rate for bills on Bengal, 
may be quoted at from 2s. 3d. to 2s. .3d. 
to 2s. 3^d. per sicca rupee. 

COURT OF KIVG’S BEVCFI. 

Guildhall, March 5th, — Sittings at 
Nisi Prius, before 3fr. Justice Bailey 
and a Special Jury. — Yomg v. the East 
India Company.— Mr. Scarlett stated, 
that thi.s was an action of trover, to re- 
cover from the defendants a quantity of 
salt wlilch had beon sold by llie defend- 
ants’ agents at Bombay to the plaintllf. 
The question between the parties was, 
whether the plaintitf had purchased by 
estimate or by admeasurement. It ap- 
peared the sum paid by the plaintiff for 
the salt, in the year 180.5, was 16,037 
rupees, to be delivered in barrels, and 
before they left the defendant's ware- 
lioiise, they were measured by their ticcar^ 
wlio said the admeasurement was right, 
but when it came to the plainfiffs store- 
house, it was found to be much short of 
the ineu.siir,: contracted for, although Ikj 
had paid the full value. He (the learned 
council) liad nothing to ask from the 
Court or jury ; I hey would hear the pa- 
role and oral evidence of the witnesses, 
and it was for them to determine what 
damages the plainlKF was entitled to. 

Mr. Gurney, council for the defendants, 
contended, that the plaintiff purchased in 
t’leyear 1805, in bulk, for which reason 
he had not a r'ght to admeasurement. 
Under these con>iderations, he trusted 
that the Jury would give a verdict for his 
client. 

Mr. Jusliee Bailey summed up theevi- 
denci*, and left it to them to say, whether 
the quantity of salt contracted for by the 
plaintiff was delivered by the defendants, 
if it was not, it was for them to say what 
damages the plaintiff was entitled to. 

The Juiy returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff to the amount of ;^00 and 40.r. 
costs. 
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CHINA. 

OccurreMes of the Embassy.— VtQv\o\x% 
^0 tiic embassy of Earl Macartney, It has 
been asserted that the English nation was 
list known at the court of China as the 
avowed subjects of any government ; the 
otiier people of Europe, who had been iii- 
<l«ce(l to frequent the ports of that em- 
pire, had seized oj)portunItics of intro- 
^^'^cing themselves to notice by petty ser- 


vices against pirates and rebels, which 
were occasionally required, to support the 
imbecile arms of an authority which may 
be said lo govern by ceremonies, and ap- 
pears to pos5Css scarcely sufHcient vigour 
to repress the outrages of a few village 
desperadoes. The Dutch had destroyed 
a pirate too powerful to attend either to 
the imperial edicts or the imperial arms, 
and were allowed to return to creel com- 
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merciftl flstaMi»hments. The Portuguese 
also, for similar services, were rewarded 
with the grant of the penin^uiaof Macup. 
The.ouly means which our countrymen 
bad employed in introducing themselves to 
the notice of the government, it has been 
aaid, consisted of their broad cloths, and 
the boklness with which they forced the 
passage to Canton, in spite of Ciiiua forts 
and junks. 

'liie more solid advantages wkioh were 
hoped for from Lord Macartney’s embassy, 
were indeed not obtained ; the demand 
fhr British manufactures which it was ex- 
pected might have beeu diffused through- 
out the uorthwa region* of the Chinese 
teriitories, and have equalled in Pekin 
aloue that of the southern proviuces, could 
upt be realised. The ever wary, but .we 
presume impolitic government, would not 
permit the British commerce in the gulpii 
of Pe-tche-lee. 

Important results were however pro- 
duced by this mission. The English cha- 
racter, which bad been so much misrepre- 
sented to a deludcsd court, became in some 
degiee known. The British lesident* at 
Canton, instead of the indignant treat- 
yuent formerly usufi, obtained a much 
creator degree of respect. They have 
peep permitted to address the viceroy in 
{person with their complaints or remoo- 
atrances ;«>*many triding impedimenu 
were also removed, and an amicable cor- 
jcspuixlenoe commenced between Id* Ma- 
jesty and the Emperor. Nor must it be 
forgotteu that it also tunied the attention 
of our countvynteu most efficiently to the 
extraordinary language of that empire ; 
and that we have derived from our voyage 
in the Yellow Sea an iiuportunt accession 
to our nautical information. Such weie 
the silent hut effictual benefits, increasing 
with the lapse of every year, which Earl 
Macartney’s, mission had set on foot, 
jvimn Urn circumsUnces of European and 
American politics and commerce rendered 
expedient the embassy of Lord Amlicist. 

The offahsof this impoitant country, 
we aie aware, occupy, at the present 
period^ the most serious attention of the 
puhlk, notonJy as they regaid the Com- 
mercial inteiests of the Company, b«t as 
affording a most fruitful source of revenue 
to the crown, which, in theeventof a rup- 
ture with the Chinese, would l)e most 
materially injured, if nut destroyed al- 
together. 

Variojis reports are afloat as to the fate 
of oqr splendid embassy, and also re.spect- 
ing a misunderstanding, of a serious na- 
ture, which some fear may arise from 
the conduct of one of our naval command- 
ers, It does not beconie us at pre.sent to 
j cmark upon cither of tliespcircumstatices; 
for we believe we may ;issert, that no cer- 
tain intcl)ig<>nce Iw^yci been received at 
Uic East'iniia House. In the absence, 


therefore, of more drcumstaatial details 
we present toourreaderathefbllowitig ex 
tracts from letters received fi’om our eor 
respondents in China, the authenticity o 
which may be securely relied on. 

, 6^A Aoif. 1816. — “ My last letter wa 
by tlie Grenville, which ship left us tak 
ing in water at Hong-kong, near Macao 
in company with Lord Amherst and suite 
preparatory to our voyage to the Yellow, 
Sea ; the following day (July 13) we de 
parted and arrived off the Peyho river (a 
the bottom of the gulph of Pee-che-lee] 
July 28th; after experiencing a delight- 
ful passage to that place— our arrival 
schemed to have been earlier than the court 
of Pekin expected, as Lord Amherst was 
necessitared to remain about twelve day^ 
on board ship, until the preparation'^ 
were completed for his disembarkation, 
when, on the 9th of August, it took place 
as follow*:— the baggage b^ng consider- 
able, and .shipped in large country boats 
by 11 A.M. H. M. ship the Alcestc 
hoisted the royal standard at the main, 
Hon. Company’s'Eusign at the fore, and 
St. George's Ensign at the mizen, and all 
the ships manued their yards. At noon^ 
the Ambassador, with Sir George Staun- 
ton, and Mr. Ellis the Secretary, put ofl 
in the barge from the Alceste, under a 
salute of fifteen guns, which was repeated 
by each ship, accompanied by three hearty 
cheers ; two boats from each ship follow- 
ed, containing the Ambassador’s suite, 
and the captains. We having joined tlic 
baggage boats, the whole stood for the en- 
trance of the Peyho river, distant ten 
miles ; the day was delightful, and whHl 
little wind we had being fair, the e/i- 
scmifle consequently was highly gratifyiuc. 
As we approacbed the river, the proces- 
sion was arranged as follows t— first, the 
Amba.ssnd()r’6 barge leading, having a 
line of boat9^exteading on two lines from 
his rear, and the train was closed by his 
Lordship’s band playing ; the black tdrum- 
mer of which, perched in the bow pf the 
boar, astonished the spectators by his an* 
ticks and motions ; thus we proceeded 
until we reached the village of Tacoo, 
about 5 P. M., where the accommodation 
boats destined to convey the embassy to 
Tiensiiig were laying ; which boat* were 
not large, but contained .several small 
.apartments highly painted, each boat bear- 
ing a flag wi^ characters expressive of 
foreigners bringing presents to the empe- 
ror. At a military station, at the en- 
trance of Peyho river, the embassy were 
saluted by three guns, (the usual number 
fired by the Chinese), and about 
buni'red troops in full uniforms were 
drawu out in a line, with tlieir swonl*‘» 
banners, and music. At the town of Ta- 
CDO the .troops and dismounted cavalry 
formed three sides of a square, in 
of fhe Atnbassador, and theyn ww 
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wi«e a saiitti# of three ^ns ; after allo^^- 
ing his Excellency half an hour to com- 
pose himself, he was visited by the Le* 
gsttCy a mandarin Of high rank, (who is 
married to a relation of the present em- 
peror, Kia-king) appointed to attend the 
embassy to Pekin, also two other manda- 
rins of rank, joined Lord Amherst here, 
they being directed to, accorapany his ex- 
cellency similarly to those with Lord Ma- 
cartney. Mandarins of various classes 
visited the Ambassador, and appeared at- 
tached to the troops ; at sunset we all 
sat down to dinner with his I^ordship for 
the last time, and the following morning 
we returned to our ships ; in the course 
of the day, we weighed and departed for 
the coast of Leotong, saw the great wall 
of China at some distance, extending to 
the sea coast, over mountains. 'I he pr<»- 
tiiice of Leotong is a part of Chinese I'ar- 
tary ; the inhabitants' appear miserable 
neai the shore ; the formation of the land, 
where we visited, was picturesque to a 
degree—the hills were covered with the 
most singular and beautiful dowers. We 
quitted the coast of Leotong, and went to 
Ki-san-seu bay, on the coast of Slian- 
tUBg, where we found much diflUculty in 
jirocuring refreshments. The only fruits 
wc tasted during our stay in the Yellow 
Sea, were apples, peaches, plums, and a 
few bad melons. 'Phe emperor sent us a 
dozen bullocks, twenty sheep, and a few 
fowls, thongli we have reason to believe 
the mandarins wilfully defrauded us of 
the greater quantity of what was order- 
ed by his majesty for the ships, rite cli- 
mate of the Yellow Sea was delightful, 
the thermometer being from 72® to 78«. 
The Ambassador seems to be a man of 
amiable and benevolent manners, and 1 
should hope he will succeed in bis mis- 
sion, though the Chinese are the most dif- 
ficult people to negociate with. On the 
3d of Sept, we quitted the Yellow Sea, 
touched at the enti-ance of Chusan for in- 
telligence, and arrived at Macao the I (ith 
of September.*' 

Canton, 7th jyov. 1816.— “ I wish I had 
any thing favorable to say of the embas- 
sy. No certain accounts have yet been 
received, but the current reports among 
the Chinese certainly indicate a total failure 
of this mission. No interview appears to 
have taken place, though presentshave been 
exchanged. The Emperor has written to 
the Prince Regent, but has not received the 
Prince’s letter to him. The reason as- 
signed for this unfriendly proceeding, is 
the sickness of the Ambassador, andcon- 
Wquent nonconformity to the ceremonies 
of the court* which renders the personal 
presentation of a letter indispensably ne- 
wsiary. The real cause of failure is no 
doubt to be ascribed to a refusal to com- 
ply with the prostrations and genuflections 
of the country. The first appearance of 
Asiaik Joum, — No. 16. 


discontent was In con’»equence df the ships 
leaving 'fien Sing without orders ; ahd 
considerable displeasure was evinedd in 
ail Imperial edict ii^ucd Upon that occa- 
sion. The offlceis of goi'ermn “iit api)oint'‘ 
ed to the provinces on the coa'it were di- 
rected not to permit the ships to anchor, 
ora single man to land, but to deSire 
them instantly to proceed to Canton, 
there to wait the Ambassador and pre- 
sents. It was also insinuated that their 
sudden removal from Tien Sing was for 
some b<nl purpose, and to spy along the 
co.ttt. In the mean time the embassy 
proceeiled to Pekin. On their ai rival at 
Tien Sing, an entertainment was provitL 
ed, agreeably to the accustomeil ceremo- 
nies of the country ; and from the subse- 
quent disgrace of the mandarins entrust- 
ed wltli the charge of the emba-ssy, we 
learn that the Emperor was highly incens- 
ed at their conduct in not inforuiing him 
of the refusal of the Ambassador to com- 
ply with the genuflections and prostra- 
tions invariably required upon such occa- 
sions. 'I'he next edict, issued on the 
28ih August, announces the arrival of an 
embassy at I’ekin, with tribute Ironi the 
king of Ihiglaiul ; the concludon of the 
mi.ssion — its return — and route through 
the provinces ; whicli route is the sama 
as that of the former embassy. A consi- 
derable military escort was appointed to 
accompany them ; and the orders issued 
seemed to iiniicaie much weakness, pusil- 
laniinitv, and s«s])iciou, on the part of the 
government. Another edict was issued 
the foliowing day, announcing that “ thw 
“ was the day appointed to receive Ijord 
“ Amherst, the Ambassador from the 
“ king of England ; but when he came 
“ to the interior palace, he was suddenly 
“ taken ill, and could neither * walk nor 
“ ” The second was affected in the 

same manner “ they have therefore 
“ not had the happiness of receiving the 
“ grace and presents of the celestial em- 
“ pire.” It orders them to leave the 
court the same day ; and observes that the 
letter and presents brought by them have 
not been received by tlie Emperor. In 
another edict, witlniut date, it appears 
that certain entertainraents were appoint- 
ed ; and certain places to be visited, which 
were to occupy three or four days ; but I 
cannot ascertain whether the-^e ceremonies 
took place or not. The Ambassador, how- 
ever, did not leave Pekin on the 29th Aug. 
On the fitli Sept, another edict was pub- 
lished ; and on tl>e 7th it is generally be- 
lieved they set out on their journey. 'ITie 
edict was to this effect; it begins by 
speaking of the banquet given at Tien 
Sing, of the refusal of the Ambassador 
to comply with the prostrations, &c, 6tc. 
and then of his being conducts to one 
of the Emperor’s palaces, where (observes 
the Emperor) 1 was just about to 
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“ ceiid the throne to receive them, when 
“ they were taken ill, and could not see 
** me, in cousequeuce of which I ordered 
“ them instantly to return to their couii- 
“ try; for it then occurred to me, they 
“ had declined to comply with the cere- 
monies of the country. With respect 
to the king who had sent tliem a long 
“ v(»yagc across the vast ocean to present 
a letter, and to offer presents, certain- 
“ ly it was his intention to venerate us, 
“ and to be obedient, which (subrais- 
“ siou) we cannot entirely i eject with- 
** out failure ot one of the fundamen- 
“ tal rules of onr empire, that of affoi d- 
“ ing pioteeiion to petty kingdoms. For 
“ whicli icason we have selected the 
“ most trifling and least valuable of his 
“presents; viz. four maps; two pic- 
“ tures, and ninety-five engravings, which 
“ we receive in order to confer some 
“ mark of our grace and favor. We ul- 
“ so give presents to the king; viz. Ju 
“ Ye, or Ju Ee, (an ornament commonly 
“ used as a token of regard and reinem- 
** brance,) four large purses, and eight 
“ small ones, to be conveyed to the said 
“ king. Tliis is in conformity to the ac- 
“ custorned rules of the empire, of inak- 
“ ing rich gifts^ in leturn for things of 
“.little value. The Ambassadors, upon 
“ the receipt of these presents, were 
“ much delighted, and shewed evident 
“ marks of surprise and wonder.” It 
then proceeds to desire the Viceroy of 
Canton, to give an euteitaiumeut to the 
Ambassador, and contains the speech he is 
to make upoit that occasion, which is near- 
ly a repetition of the former part. The Em- 
peror concludes with saying, “ should the 
“ ambassadors again entreat the other 
“ presents to be received. You will merely 
“ say, ‘ wc have an express decree from 
“ the Emperor, and we dare not again of- 
“ feud his ears,’ and with these words re- 
“ject their supplications.” 

An edict from the Viceroy, sent a few 
days since to the Piesideiit, informs him 
that be has received aletter from the Empe- 
ror to the king of England, which is to be 
entrusted to thecliarge of the Ambassador. 
We are kept sadly in the dark about the 
movements of the embassy. Obscure ru- 
moui's are spread of their being close at 
liand, and I understand that the Ngan 
Clia Czu (the cliicf Judge) has already set 
out on his journey to meet them. So 
that I conclude we shall see them before 
the 20th. 

CantoTif 17 th Nov. 1810. — “ I have writ- 
ten you recently by way of America, and 
again by the Coniwall, dispatched about 


• The Ju Ye, that rich gift, consUta generally, 
if not always, of two or three iiiecca of what Mn 
ueralogiats call figure stone, a variety of the Jade, 
and one ot the least valuable of all fossils which 
emi^luy the skill of the engraver. These are put 
together in a fantastic manner, and are evidently 
•t urst sight of neither use nor value. 


a week since. I am sorry to say the ac- 
counts of the embassy are unfavorable. 
No interview has taken place, but a few 
presents have been exchanged ; and the 
Emperor has written to the Prince, though 
he has not leceived the Prince's letter. 
The apparent cause of failure of this mis- 
sion is the ambassador’s refusal to comply 
with the ceremonies of the country. But 
there is some reason to think, the real 
cause may be ascribed to the intrigues of 
fhc mandarines about the court. It Is 
said that the present Viceroy of Canton, 
namOd Ciong, (the person who occasioned 
all our troubles two years ago) made an 
unfavorable report, whilst on his join nev 
from Pekin to resume his government of 
this province. Another unfavorable one 
was also made by Pack, the Viceroy who 
procured Gnew qua’s banishment. Whether 
these rumours, which are whispered about 
with much secrecy, have any foundation, 

I cannot say ; but it is obvious these Man- 
darins were much interested in its failure. 
It could not fail of appearing to them, by 
the appointment of Mr. Elphinstone and 
SirGeoige .Staunton, that the embassy 
was not of an amicable nature, It is sup- 
posed the embassy left Pekin early in 
September ; but we are kept much in the 
dark concerning their arrival here. From 
the preparations that are making, we con- 
ceive it must take place some time in the 
present month. 

“ Unpleasant discussions arose some lit- 
tle time hack concerning the //etoiff, which 
have since been happily settled, and the 
ship permitted to load. The committee 
acted with much resolution — more so than 
would, perhaps, have been approved by 
the court had the affair terminated un- 
pleasantly ; — but the result seems to have 
justified their opinions. 

“ A still more unpleasant affair took 
place three nights ago, with the frigate 
Alceste. I do not know the particulars, 
nor the precise reasons for Captain 
JMa.xwcll'.s conduct ; but it appears, that 
in consequence of being rudely surrounded 
by war boats, and cut off from supplies 
(except such as were procured by stealth) 
and otherwise ill treated whilst lying at 
Linton, he was induced to come up the 
river, where he is now lying at the 
second bar. As he approached Chun Pec, 
the war boats fired first with powder, 
and then with shot. Captain M., not 
wishing to injure a set of what he deemed 
helpless people, whom he could easily have 
destroyed, first fired powder also, and 
then sent a single shot over the Admiral’s 
boat. This conduct immediately produced 
the desired effect. The Admiral made a 
signal, the boats ceased firing, and stood 
off. Shortly after the frigate came to an 
anchor, and waited until the evening, ex- 
pecting some sort of commuDieatioti from 
the Governor, and not receiving an^ 
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Capt.M. weighed agaiu, to stand through it was generally iinderstoml there, that 
the 13ogue. The boats, which still re- the Emperor of China had declined to ac- 
inai»»ed watching his movements, then cept the presents sent out with Lord Am- 
begau to dre rockets and making other herst, and that his lordship and suite 
signals, which were answered in the like were on their way to Canton, to embark 
maunw from the forts in tlie Bogue. As in the Alceste and return home. The 
lie advanced, <ill the different forts ex- Alceste had come down the Yellow Sea, 


liibitcd an immense blaze of light ; and, 
from the number of lanterns, appeared 
crowded with people. All at once they 
opened a tremendous cross fire at the 
ship, but not more than three or four 
shot struck her, which still remain in the 
hull. Unfortunately the wind was scant, 
and headed the vessel just in the narrow 
part of tlie Bogue, so that she was obliged 
to make a tack. This, however. Captain 
M. observes, he did not regret, as it 
brought him nearer the principal fort, 
wliicli he imagined mounted at least forty 
guns. He .soon came within pistol-shot 
of this fort, when he went about, clued 
up his courses, took in his top-gallant 
.sails, and deliberately poured a bro^side, 
first into the fort on his right, and next 
into the one on his left. He then gave 
<hein three cheers, and fired a second 
iuoadside in the same inauticr. Instantly, 
or rather immediately after the first 
bioad.«<idc, not a light was seen or a gun 
rireil from their fort. Capt. M. says, the 
noise was tremendous, and adds, that the 
romantic appearance of the scenery, varied 
with rocks and mountaiii.s — the itinuine- 
rablo lanterns aslioie on the forts and on 
the hills — the working of the ship amidst 
a heavy cauiioiiadiug— the awful thunder 
of his l)load^i(le — the dreadful crash of the 
shot striking anainst the forts and rocks, 
louder than even the report of the guns — 
the cheering of liis men, and the loud 
echoes from the mountains, foliow'cd by 
total daikness and thestillnes.s of a calm 
evening — altogetlier formed the grandest 
andsubJiui estspectacle he had ever wit- 
nessed.— Now, my dear sir, you will con- 
clude there is a cessation of all busi- 
ness, and that war has commenced with 
the Chinese. On the contrary, we are 
given to understand no notice will be 
taken of this affair ; and that the Viceroy 
grants permission to the ship to enter the 
liver. Fortunately, they say, no lives 
were lost, (which is not easily to be 
credited, and indeed we hear that some 
men have been killed), and that it was all 
a mistake. Whether any serious notice 
be taken of this affair is not, perhaps, 
quite certain. But from all I bear, I 
judge it will be passed over.” 

In addition to the above original in- 
formation, we deem it fit to subjoin ex- 
tracts of letters, which have appeared 
elsewhere, that our readers may have as 
complete a collection of all that is known 
J^spectiug the embassy as we can procure. 
Fhe Cornwall East Indiaman, only 112 
nays from Canton, brings intelligence that 


and was lying at Canton. The Kmperor 
received the embassy with every degree of 
courtly civility; but appieheiiding, it is 
imagined, that the accejKancc of such 
presents would he followed by our de- 
manding eoramercial adv-antages greater 
tliaii other nations enjoy, and tliat wc 
had other dcsign.s by so luncli expense 
and trouble, bc.sides those of merely main- 
taining relations of inutiiul good-will, a 
jealousy not, it was thought, to be sub- 
dued, was conceived by tlie Emperor 
and bi.s court upon the subject ; .and 
under that feeling, he had come to the de- 
termination of refusing the presents.— 
The embassy was to la^turn from Pekin 
through the country to Canton ; a journey 
of vastiiiagniiiide .and toil, it being twelve 
hundred miles. 

I'he embassy to Cliina, it was known 
at Canton, could not arrive at Pekin 
before the 3d of December; therefore the 
Cornw«all, which left China the 13th No- 
vember, could not bring any authentic 
.account of Lord Amherst's reception by 
the Emperor. 

Letters from Canton, by an American 
ship arrived at Gibraltar, state, that the 
embassy to China, under Lord Amherst, 
disembarked at Tien Sing, in the Gulf of 
Pe-che-I.ee, on the 26th July, after a 
remarkably quick passage up tlie Yellow 
Sea. In September they were still in 
Pekin. And we are credibly informed, 
that no progress had been made towards 
the opening of the Noble I.ord’s impor- 
tant mission. Symptoms of jealousy, and 
of an indisposition to receive the embassy, 
had appeared under pretext of some breach 
of etiquette. The most serious appre- 
hensions are entertained that the whole 
object of the voyage will fail. The cause 
of the apparent reluctance of the govern- 
ment to receive the Noble Lord; or to en- 
ter on the subject of his negociation, is 
the jealousy entertained of our views on 
account of the late expedition to the Ne- 
pal territory. They have such a dread 
of British enterprise, that they will not 
suffer our approach ,even to the neigh- 
bourhood of their capital. 

Advices hare been received from Can- 
ton of so recent a date as the 17th of No- 
vember. We regret to learn that Lord 
Amherst was on his return to Canton, 
without aecomplishing the object of his 
mission. In addition to the above intel- 
ligence, the lettei's from Canton contain 
the particulars of an unpleasant affair in 
which the Alceste wa? involyed. It ap- 
pears that the Chinese had taken some 
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Offence against Captain Maxwell, in con- Is most singular, up to the 17lh of No- 
sequence of which a number of war boafs veniber, not the slightest notice had/beeu 
were stationed round the Alcestc, and at- taken of the affair by the Governor of 
tempts u Cl e made to intcicept Iict sup- Canton. He neither gave nor demauded 
plies fro’ii J he '‘lioje. No answer having an explanation, but continued to grant 
been made to l is mdeavonrs to piocuie perm ssion for thcBriti.sh vessels to enter 
an explauanon of Hie cause of his having the river, as if notiiiog bad octurred to 
been placed^ under thrs insulting sort of interrupt the harmony between the two 
quarantine,’ Captain Maxwell resolved nations. It remained to be ascertained 
upon ebaugiug his anchorage, with the in what light he may have represented the 
intention of more clearly ascertaining the affair to the court of Pekin. We are 
views of the Chinese, befpre he should happy to learn that there w'ore none killed 
resort to extremities. or wounded on board the Alceete. Se- 

The Alceste accordingly weighed an- vcral of the natives have been bambooed 
chor, and proceeded up the river to the for coming on board contrary to the order 
second bar. The war-boats, however, of the Viceroy. One youtig man was 
soon follow'ed ; and as the frigate ap- very attentive to us at tlie second bar, 
proathed Chun-Pee they fired at her, first and got every thing for us we wanted, 
with blank cartridge, and next with shot, unknown to the Mandarin ; as soon as the 
Captain Maxwell returned their fire, in ship arrived at Whampoa, he was bain- 
the first instance with powder only, hut booed In a most shocking manner, and is 
finding that had not the effect of prevent- not expected to live; he is a great silk 
ing them from following him, he sent a mercer at Canton, and his name is 
single shot over (he Admiral’s boat, mere- Cointon. 

ly to intimidate them. This had the do- We gather from the journal of a 
sired effect. Upon a signal from the gentleman attached to the einba'^sy, 
Chinese Admiial, the flotilla ceased firing, that the Alceste sailed 13th of July, 
and stood off. At this peiiod Captain fiom Hong Kong, near Macao, for the 
Maxwell broi^ht the Alceste to an an- White Sea, on the announdation of the 
choi, in expectation of some communica- embassy having been favorably received ; 
tion from the governor ; but having wait- on the 28th, reached Pei Ho, in flic 
ed, without receiving any, until the even- Gulph of Pc-chc-le; from this place, his 
iug, he weighed again, and stood fowaids excellency, the ambassador, dispatched a 
the Hogue. The boats, which followed letter in the Chinese character to the 
him at a respoctful distance, now began viceroy, enclosing a list of the presents 
to throw up lockets, and to make other and the persons in his suite, it was car- 
signals, which were ptomptly answeied ried by Mr. Toone, who delivered it to 
fiom the forts on the Hogue. As the fri- two Mandarins, the viceroy being at 
gate advanced, lanfcms continued to be Pekin. — August 1st, four officers arrived 
hoisted at the different i(»ris until they from Kiran Tajin the legate. A gentlc- 
hecanie an entire blaze of linl.t, aud the man from the embassy was .sent on siiorc 
ramparts were .''ceii crowded \> iili people, to see the legate who received him in the 
Two forts, one on the right, the other presence of four other officers— the inter- 
on the left, suddenly opened aticaiendous view was short, the legate is represented 
cnoss-fire on the Alceste, wiiliout, how- as a cheerful man of plea.sant address and 
ever, any other damage than that of re- maimers, two of the officers Kwang Tajin 
ceiving three or tour shots in the hull, and Yin Tajin were appointed to attend 
where they stuck. The wind heading the the mission as Chon and Van did Earl 
frigate in the narrow part of the Hogue, Macartney. The 4th of August they 
Captain Maxwell was obliged to make a came on board and were received with 
lack, which brought him within pistol- consideinble state. The commissioners 
shot of the principal fort, mounting forty and the secretary only were present at the 

guns. He resolved to avail himself of conference,theIegate.objecfedtothenuw- 

tliis circumstance, in order to rha.*<tise the ber of persons attached to the mission, 
ipsoleure of tlie Chinese. He took a sta- which is seventy-five, he wished to limit 
tion which enabled him to bring his guns it to fifty. It was urged in reply that the 
to bear on both fort.s, and gave orders for addition of twenty or thirty persons wouln 
action. Hi.s command was received with not be of much importance to so great an 
three, cheers by the crew, who, with a ra- empire, and that the embassy should be 
pidity which overwhelmed the Chinese received on liberal principles. Tub Chung-' 
with astonishment, discharged two sne* tang a Tartar minister deputed from Pe- 
cessive hroad^ide-s, starboard and lar- kin to receive the embassy and ascertmn 
hoard. The fire of the forts instantly its object? had come down to Tien Sing 
ceased, the innumerable ianterns disap- to receive it. The preparation of some 
peaied as it by magic, aud all was sud- intrigue appeared already probable ; fo^ 
denly involved in total darkness and si- Na-yen-chin the viceroy of He-cbe-lee» it 
Ifinpe. The Alceste was quietly suffered is observed has been displaced he ^ 
p^-oeped to her destination j wd, what been ordered to attend the embassy, vn 
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0 th of August, the legate sent his coui- 
plimertts and requested Lord Amherst to 
come on shore, which, on account of the 
weather, could not be complied with. It 
is added there has been much di 8 cu.ssion 
respecting the ceremony called Ko-ton, the 
nine prostrations. How it may termi- 
nate I know not j our people do not like 
it, and plead precedent for its omission. 
—■9th of August : not having made our ap- 
pearance on shore so soon as was expected, 
'IHih Chung-tang has returned to court. 
Soo Tajin now fills his place at Teen-tsin. 
It is remarked that the people heie appear 
poorer than in the southern provinces. 

At Tung-koo our party was lodged for 
the night in a temple, where a curious cir- 
cumstance was observed. A European 
picture of Christ crowned with thorns and 
the reed in his hand is exhibited in the 
temple. It was presented hv the empe- 
ror Kang-he ; it is neither called Jesus iior 
Christ ; the priest shewed our people a 
lesson to be read before this Poo-sa, a 
usual title for the gods in China. The 
lesson is couched in mystical language, 
the object of which is to express, that the 
fierfections and character of this Poo-sa 
are incomprehensible. 

Since writing the above we learn, from 
a source to be relied on with the most perr- 
feet security. 

That the Factory know nothing of Ixird 
Amherst. 

That he is supposed to be either at or 
returning from Pekin. 

That he was expected at Canton .the 1st 
or 2(1 week in December Iasi. 

fliat either his Lordship is prevented 
from wilting, that he cannot trust the 
Chinese post. 

That all is uncertainty at Canton. 

U is emphatically added, that all reinaius 
perfectly tranquil at Cauton, and mer- 
cantile transactions proceed ns if the late 
efforts had b?en merely a dream. 

The Providence, Lynn, which ship was 
sem out to convey home the cmiosities 
ana naturalists' specimens expected to be 
collated by the suite, had passed Banda, 
on her way to Canton, in the, early part of 
November. 'J'he Cornwall touched only 
at St. Helena; and left that island on the 
23d January. She left at Canton, the Al- 
ceste, frigate; General Hewitt, extra 
enip ; and the regular ships, Windham, 
Surat Castle, Hugh Inglis, Lord Lynedock, 
Marchioness of Exeter, Coldstream, Lady 
Ctotler^h, Cambridge, Regent, Marquis 
of Ely, Fort William, Scaleby Castle, Earl 
ot Balcarras, Buckinghamshire, Marquis 
Of Huntly, Castle Huntly, Lady Melville, 
Capalva, and Cumberland. 


Intetligence^-^ Caicuiid4 


m 

tors have applied for the interference of 
Bapoji Sindia, and the sons have cnHed 
Amir Khan to their aid. 

Jumshir Khan and Raja Lol Singh were 
levying contributions at Bikanir, whew 
the Raja of that place, Surat Singh, gave 
them battle, and after much loss on each 
side, Jumshir was compelled to retire 
with the loss of all his baggage. fSee al- 
so p. 397.) ^ 

Extract from a Letter ^ dated Benaret 
24M Aug. 1816.— [ have just been ton- 
teiUpIating a distressing sight ; the dead 
bodies of four Europeans, two men, a 
woman, aud child, with a dog, apparently 
of the bull dog breed, fioatiug near. I 
have ordered the bodies to be buried, aud 
from the report of the natives who exa- 
mined them more, minutely th^m I was 
able from their being in a state of putre- 
faction, (hey appeared to be people of 
rank. It is singular how the unfortunate 
suffei-ers could have met such a fate, as 
we have had no remarkably blowing wea- 
ther here for some time past. 

Eighty thousand mauns are estimated 
as the probable extent of the indigo crop 
for the season, 1816. In Purniya it has 
, been considerably more than an average 
crop. 'I'he planters of that district have 
formed a club, and have unanimously en- 
gaged to purchase seed from European 
dealers only, thus preventing the frauds 
of native servants. In Oude, and the up- 
per Provinces, the produce is cxjiectcd to 
be very slioit. 


CALCUTTA. 

twH** * dispute has arisen be- 

^n the sons and executors (as they are 
****ned) of the Joudpur Rt^a the execu- 


The ship Lord Hungeiford, Capt. N». 
pier, bound to England, while lying at 
Fiilta, was discovered to be on fire; on 
taking off the main hatches, the flames is- 
sued forth to such an alarming degree, that 
the officers and the pilot determined to cut 
from the anchors, and run the ship on 
shore, the cable was accordingly cut : but 
fortunately before the ship look the 
ground, the fire was extinguished by the 
prompt exertions of the officers, pilot, aud 
crew ; a top-sail was found to be entire- 
ly consumed, which had apparenily been ' 

set fire to*’ 

Tlie crew of the Hungerford has been 
taken out of her for the purpose of exa- 
mination before the police. It is expect- 
ed that this is an expiring effort of thie 
Ghaut Serang system; but if the New 
Marine Registry Office has produced the 
beneficial effects we are taught to believe, 
it is certainly extraordinary, that out of 
seventy regi.stered lascars, they should 
have found six tools for twice attempting 
their diabolical designs. 

The European troops at Cawnnore and 
Allahab^ are very sickly. At Delhi and 
its vicinity, the native troops suffer in a 
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similar way ; the cause is asci ibed to the 
want of rain in the upper provinces. 

Sir Anthony Huller, appointed Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court, lauded on 
Tuesday tlie 10th Scptembe*r, and on tljc 
following Tuesday took the oaths and his 
seat accoidingly. 

It is confidently stated, that the extra 
military establishments which were re- 
cent!) ill pieparation for field service have 
been dismissed, at Cawupore, Agra Mu- 
tra, and tlie other principal stations where 
troops were assembled. Major-General 
Sir David Ochterlony was at Kurnal on 
the 25th ult. ; and Major-General Mar- 
shal was about to proaHjd from Mutra to 
Cawnpore. 

Sr/jt. 13, 1816. — The Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council has been pleased to deter- 
mine on tlie formation of a troop of rock- 
et Artillciy,to be composed of Europeans, 
who are to be mounted either on horses 
or canids, as may he found most advisa- 
ble. Mcsms. Allan and VVavell have been 
sent out by the Hon. Court of Directors 
to teach the use of Congreve’s rockets. 

CIVIL AlTOiNTMENTS. — JUDICIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

23, 1816.— Mr. R. M. Bird, ad- 
ditional register of the Zilla Court of Ju- 


2‘,kl Regt. N. /. — Knsign U. Mansoue, 
to be Lieutenant. 

Ang. 30. — Surgeons, — Mr. B. M‘Leod, 
to be assist. Surgeon to tlie residency at 
Lucknow. 

Assi.st. Surgeon Elijah Inipey. 

Aug. 30 . — Furloughs to Europe , — 
Capt. C. Bowyer. 

Mr. Surgeon Alex. Haig. 

Lieut. J. Iiiccll, 14lh N. 1. to the Cape, 
and eventually to Europe. 

Lieut. R. H. Hodges, 22d N. I. 

! nvalids. W. Clarke, 23d regt. 
N. I. 

Current Value of Government Securitkii^ 


Sept. 16. 

Buy. Sell, 

Rs. As. Rs. As. 

2 0 Sept. l.NewSixpcrCts. Dis. 22 (J 
1 8 Do. 10. do. 1 U 

1 ODo. 30. do. 1 4 


RATES OF EXCHANGE.— 5c/)/. 1816. 

From Calcutta to Madras 335 S. Rs, for 
100 Star Pagoda.s. 

To Bombay 100 S. R. for 108 Bombay 
rupees. 

To England, 2cl, Bth, and at six months 
sight, dollaisin quantity at 206 rupee.s 
per 100. 

A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar is 
at 10 rupees. 


ranpore. 

Mr. S. M. Duntze, additional register 
of the city court at Benares. 

Aug. 30.— Mr. J. F. Ellerton, assist, to 
the magistrate of the 24 Pergunnas. 

Mr, L. Magniac, assist, to the magis- 
trate of the city ot Murshedahad. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

23, 1816.— Lieut.-Col. T. Haw- 
kins to be Colonel. 

Major J. Sliapland, to he Lieut.-Col. 

Major Thos. Featherstonc, to be Lieut.- 
Colond. 

Major Win. Casement, to be Lieut. Col. 

4th Regt. N. I. — C.ipt. A. Campbell, to 
b« Major ; Capt. Lieut. F. S. White to be 
Captain ; Lieut. W. Co.^tlcy to be Capt. ; 
Lieut. Geo. W. Buttanshaw to he Lieut. 

Mth Regt. N. 1. — Capt. P. L, Grant to 
I' ' Major ; Capt. Lieut. C, D’Acre, to he 
* nptain ; Lieut. J. L. Gale, to be Capt. 
Lieut. ; Ensign A. Wright to he Lieut. 

. 2bih Regt. JSl. 1 — Capt. M. Boyd, to 
be Major; Lieut. J. Drysdale, to be Capt. ; 
Ensign J, Morton, to be Lieut. 

Ensigns J. Douglas, IV. Conway, and 
J, T. Somerville, to rank from 5th, 6th, 
and 7th of May re.spectivelv. 

Aug. 30.— Senior Cadet T. 
Nicholl, to be Lieut, firewoiker. 

Sept. 13.— Lieut. .1. A. Sclialch, 14th 
N. I. to be assistant to the Surveyor of 
the Sunderbunds. 

Rocket Corps. — Allen, Dep. Comm, 
of Ordnance ; — Wavell, Conductor of 
Ordnance. 


Aug. M>th. Mis. R. Kerr, of a daughter. 

17ln. At Mynpooree, the lady of Capt, J. Drj'** 
dale, ajlh N 1. of a daughter. 

May 2Jd. At Amowah, the lady of Maj. Green, 
H, M, a4lh loot, of a daughter. ..... 

Sept. 8th, Laiiy of Lieut. T. Maddock, 
Secretary to the Military Board, of a daughter. 
6lli, At Chowruighee the lady of W. S. Greene, 
Esq. of a son. 

7lli. Mra. W. CoMins, of a daughter. 
lOili. Lndyof Major Me Gregor, Dep. Milit. Avid. 
Gen,, of a sun. 

Aug. 31. Mrs. Kidd, of a daughter. 

26tii. At Bareilly, the lady of W, Leicester, Esq. 

of a son. , 

35th. At Hindee Ghaut, Mrs. H. Jones of a son. 
28th. At Dinapore, Mrs. Louisa Wise, ot a 
duuffhtrr. 

4th. At the sinnc place, lady of Capt. P« Comyn, 
2il Batt. 7iii Reg. of a son. 

Sept. 5th. Mrs. H, Glazbrooke, of a son. 

7th, At Midnapore, the lady ot G. Skiplon, L q. 

14th.'' The*'lady of f. P. Larkins, Esq. of tlic 
Civil Seivice, of a son. , _ , c,.r. 

I5lh. Lady of A. Ogilvic, Esq, of the Civil 
vice, of a son. , , „ Tr^n 

3d. At Cawnpore, the lady of T. Jackson, esq. 

Surgeon of H. M. I4th foot, of a s^n. „ g 
18th. At Chowringhcc, tlie lady of Capt. n.. 

Stirling, 7th N. Cav. of a son. 

90th. At Benares, the lady of Sir F, Lam 
of a son. _ r » crtTi • 

28tl]. The lady of D. Me Donald. Esq. of a son ^ 
same laoy of Capt. Harram, of a daug 

— Mrs. T. Philpot, of a soo. 

At Jessorc, Mrs. Roquet, of a daughter. , 

27th. At Cutac, lady of E. Inipey, Esq. of 
26th. Lady of Major G. H. Gall, of a son, 
born). 

93d Mrs. M. Lyons, of a son. 

24 ih, Mrs. C, Hard, of a daughter. ^ 

25ih. Lady of Cant. J. W. Taylor, “ 

Hindust. in the 6.1. of Ft. Wm., of a * 

— Wife of Mr. J . Uwrence, conductor ot wo. • 
of & son* 

S4ih. At Dacca, lady of J. Pattcfwon, wfl' 
the Civil Service, of a idn. 
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Sept. lith. W. Pattrson, Esq. of H, C. Military 
»cnirp, to Miss C. F. Smoult, 

Aiig. At Benares, Licit, J. Hall, Intcr- 

preier and Quarter Master 1st Balt. 3d Reg 

N. L. to Miss Ann rrewin, 

3ist. Ai Nella|iilly, Capt. C. F. Davies, of tlie 
ling Lapwing, ot Ooiinga, to Miss M.M. Dirksz, 
of Nclldpilly. 

Sejit 14tli. At tlic cathedral, Capt. C. Wilson, 
ot H. M. I4tli fool to Miss Watts, eldest daugh- 
ter ot Edwatd Walts, lisq. 

__ J. Forsyth, Esq. Acting Coll, of 94 Perg., to 
Miss farmer. 

26tli, At tlie lalliedral, Mr, M. Sommers, to 
AJiss Labella Walker. 

30! Ii, At the catlicdral. by the Rev. Mr. Parson, 
Ml. Fat. Moiai). to Miss Eliz. D’Rozario. 

Oct. 1 st. Ml W. Ewiii, to Miss Francis Manley. 
)l(i. Mr. Norman Kerr, to Miss Marg, Nairne. 
illi. At the Cathedral, by the Rev. the Aidi- 
deacon, J. Eliot, F.sq. to Miss Thacktry, 

94th. J. L.arnbert Heailcy, Esq. to Miss Sophia 
Oould. 

90th. Lewis Baretto/ Esq. to Senhora Maria 
Alanuelld Ramon. 

fi3!h. Mr. G. S. Dick, to Miss M. Cassady, 
DEATHS. 

Aug 90. C. Deshorough, Esq. Sargcon on Bengal 
Medical StivicC. 

3lst, At Kidderpoor, Mr, J. Mearing, 

93d. Mr. Michael Powsey. 

80th. At Serampoor, the Infant daughter of Mr. 

O, Gibson, 

23d. Same place, infant son of Mr. O. Gibson. 
iStli, At Keitah, in iliindelkhund, the infant 
daughter of Capt, Licut, H. Thomson, oth regt. 
Native ("avail V. 

Sill. At Gdzipoor, Emily, infant daughter of 
Major W. W. Coultman, H. M. S3d regt, 

30lh. Major W. B. William?, H. M. Hdtli regt. 
At Chunai, in July last, Col. J. Williams, Com- 
mander ad batt. of Nat. Inv.thds .it that station, 
fiath. At Sultanuoor, Benares, aged « yt^ars and 
10 months, W. St. Lcger Lumsdaine Wood, 
only son of Major (Jen. J. b. Wood, command- 
ing the district. 

March I4th. At Macao, T. H. Rabincl, Esq. 
first Super-cargo and Chief of the Netherland 
factory in China. 

28th At sea, on board the Hon. Company’s 
ship William Pitt, Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Lieut. Spellei, Sub. Assist. Com, Gen 
Aug. 3d. At Berhumnore, Capt. P. Moirill, 1st 
batt. lOih legt. N 1. 

15th, Mr. Assist. Surg, Sibbald. 

1st, At Benares, Mary Thcolusia, daughter of 
Sir Frederic and Lady Hainiltoii, 

July 9tli. At Ganjam, Mr. Assist. Siirgcun. J. 
darclay. 

On board tlie Sir Stephen LusIungton,alsta, Capt, 
E. P. Dana, 93d rigl. N. 1. 

Sept, 3d. Lady ot J. S. Adams, Esq. 

Master J. bira’iiack Rowe, 
lit. Master R. Tiiikcr, son of Capt, Tucker. 
Sept. loth. Capt. J. Lowe, Sccietaiy to the 
Marine Board. 

9th, Mis. Eli/a Fay, aged (lo. 

itii. The inlant daughter of Cnpt. J, KiJd. 

“llh. Liviit. S. F. Ward, H. M. 53d regt. of foot. 
Miss Emma Collins, iiged 4 yea.?. 

7ih. At Chowringhce, J. Doiiavou Veiiier, Esq. 

late of His Majesty’s SeivUc. 

9th. Mr. J. Gordon. 

18th. Master J. Barretto, the infant son of J. 
Barreito, mn. Esq. 

Dth. Mr. T. Chatnbeilain, of Allahabad. 

The infant son of Mr. M. Fortner. 

9ih. Mr. R, Barham, Conductor of Ordnance. 

after serving the Hon. Company 93 years. 

14th, E. W. E. Trower, son of C» Trower, Esq. 

of the Civil Service. 

12th. Miss Ann Francis. 

isth. Miss Mary Coverdale, eldest daughter of 
Mr. J, Coverdale, of Kedgeree. 

24th. At Chitac, K. A. Ward Esq. of the 
Civil Service. 

AtOhunar, Mrs. J. Grant, wife of Lieut. 
^ Col. L. Grant. 

At Garden R«?ach, the lady of T. Hendry, 
Ksq. Surgeon on the Madras Establishment. 
16 th, Mr. R. Elliot, of the H. C. Marine. 


90fh. J. H. Hutchinson, Esq. 

Miss Ann Fiank. daughter of Mr, C. Frank. 

Sept. 21. Mr W. Baitlett, jun. 

27 th. Mr. C, Frank, Scho ilmaster. 

Lately at Cawnpore, Laiit. J. Gunn, H. M, (i6th 
regt. 

Same tUtion, Capt. Innes, H. M. tOlh regt. 

bcut. 9fiili. At .liigpereath, Charlotte, lady of C« 
Bccber, Esq Salt Agent at Ciltac. 

Ott. 5th. (hi his way from Ktdgeicc m his boat, 
Mr. H. Siiiss, Private AsMSt. to ( apt. Tucker, 
Deputy Po*-! master of that place. 

Sept. 14. -At sea, the lady ol Capt. V.Pick, H.M* 
89th icgl. 

27 th. Ml. T. I angton, 4th officer of H. C. ship 
I.ord Kcilli. 

Same day. Mis. Mary Wright, 

98il>. On hoaid his boat, Capt. Woollett, 12th 

regt. N. I. 

93d. Mr. J. Smbh, a master in the Pilot Service} 
his death was occasioned by leaping ftom a 
rhaise to prevent us being ‘dashed against a 
corner. 

The infant son of Mr. M. De Rozario, 

94ih. The infant daughter of Mr. J. 'W’yebyre, 
builder. 

95th. Sarah louisn, infant daughter of Mr, J. 
Higgins. 

Lately .at Diggali, near Patna, Mr. G. Bryant. 

95tli. Mrs. L. Fauel. 

97th. Mrs. M. Wng^lit. 

141I1. At Meeiut, Major J. Lumsdaine, Dep, 
Com. Gen. 


BOMBAY. 

Extract of a letter dated Mootheer, 
5//! Jnlfjy 1816.— After mucli difficulty in 
procuring carts for our baggage, we left 
Mumlcbaron the l!>th May, and proceed- 
ed to Kukarmiinda, 13 miles off, on the 
banks of the 'J'api. The Bheels, who we 
lieaid had assembled at this place to pre- 
vent our progress, iuul very wisely taken to 
their heels, and without any oppo-sition 
wc crossed the river the nc.Kt morning, 
and marched to Kanipura, about 16 miles 
north. After this long inarch we came in 
at 10 o'clock for breakfast, ami after that 
had the agreeable hot winds in perfection. 
The village is pretty large, and situated 
alone, under the ISantpur mountains. 
Having gained every information concern- 
ing the passes, or rather footpaths, which 
lead up the mountains, the following 
morning wc left it, and made a march 
first lo the southward, tlicn to the north- 
waid, t.icking about like a ship In a con- 
trary wind, skirting the mountains as close 
as the ground would permit, till Inaving tra- 
velled about seventy miles through Holkai^’s 
territory, w'c arrived at his town of Sirpur 
on the 28tli of May. It is a large popu- 
lous place, about two or thiee miles from 
the Tapi, and forty ea^-t of Nnndcrbar. 
We had hitherto met with dilRculty in our 
progress tliroiigli Holkar's country, having 
no ])a.s.sport ; at this place they itfuscd to 
permit us to pitch our tents, told us we 
should have no .supplies from the towTii, 
and insisted on our leaving it the next 
moiniiig. t^This insolence we wcie oblig- 
ed to put up with, and left the place ac- 
cordingly the next morning forThalueer, 
another large town on the north hank of 
the Tapi, Here we were treated, if pos- 
sible, worse. They refused ibs tarts for our 
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baggage, were therefore obliged to di- visit to "the famous city of Burhanpur 
minish it again, although we had brought two long marches to the eastward of 
nothing but what was indispensably ne- Lowda. On the first day we had a severe 
cessary ; mi my tent being the least va- hurricane from the south-east, attended 
luable of the tliiee, was thrown away, with some rain: it was the commence- 
Fiuding it useless to attempt proceeding meut of the monsoon. Burhanpur is an 
further through Holkar’s toUriia, we cross- extensive city, surrounded by a good wall 
«d the river and went through the Peish- two miles in circumference ; it stands on 
wah’s country, where we met with a little a fine plain on the west bank of the Tapi 
better treatment. Having gone about twen- As the town is Holkar’s, they would not 
ty-five miles, we madeanother push for the open the gates; but there are, we were 
Santpur tnnuntains, and re-crossing the told, some very sjilendid mu'^jids inside 
Tapi, after a long man hofsixteeti or seven- the minarets of which we could plainly 
leenmi!es(inderafatiguingheat,wearrived perceive from our encampment. This 
atHolkar’!jlargetownofChopra,andcame city with its suburbs, in its fiourishiug 
in for our breakfast about i. o’clock. Here, state, extended about ten miles ; as is well 
as usual, we met with e\'ery kind of inci- evidenced hy the numerous ruins scatter- 
vility and ill treatment, and weie obliged ed in every direction. There are there- 
to pitch our tent# in a dry nulla, annoyed niains of a large garden, called the Lai 
with heat and dnst, and hardly able to Bang, which extends two or three miles, 
procure provisions foi the party. Hence It then contained fruit trees and shrubs of 
we pushed on eastward, through Holkai’s every description, was watered in e^ely 
country, eating where we could get a direction by aqueducts, and is said to have 
meal and starving wheie we could get been a perfect paradise; the Maliratta# 
none, till wc arrived at Lowda, a detach- took the city front the Muhammadans 
ed Perguttna of the Peishwah’s. Wc reach- about fifty years ago, since tlicn this once 
ed ir, after a march of eighteen miles, on splendid place ban been giadually decay, 
the morning of the 6th of Jiuie. Lowda is ing. We returned to Lovvda on the 12th. 
about five or six miles north of the Tapi, As the season and other things enlirely 
and 150 miles east of Nunderbar ; by our prevented ns from doing any thing niore 
route we came 180. The Lowtla Per- regarding the Santpur mountains, ne 
guiioa, like all others to the north of the left Lowda, crossed the Tapi, took a 
Tapi, is subject to continual annoyance westerly route through the Peishwa’s 
from Bheels and Pindarees. About eight country, and passing through the towns 
days ago 4,000 of the latter crossed the of Nusirrabad, Arundool, and Doolea, 
Tapi, and plundered the Peishwah’s Per- having travelled 120 miles, arrived at 
gunna of Edilabad A few visited this Gaulna the 27th June. Hei-e is a large 
Pergunna, and one horseman was taken, hill fort, which belongs to Holkar. It was 
He is nrtw a prisoner in the fort, and taken in the war about twelve or fifteen 
confessed to this purport, that the leader years ago. The place we breached and 
of the party is called Bukhus, he is in stormed we plainly perceived ; they have 
league with a Bheel chief, who resides rebuilt the wall. The country around is 
in the hills near Dholcote. Candeish, the truly beautiful and picturesque, the hill 
country we have hitherto been passing finely varied and covered with jungle, 
through, is bounded on the noith by the As the rain subsided for a couple of days 
Santpur mountains, on the south by the our stay was delightfully pleasant. Sel- 
Tapi, and on the wot by liiils and ting off from Gaulna, wc arrived hereafter 
jungles inhabited by Bheels, through which four stages. We have many tiine.s been 
there are no roads or pa.sscs. It w^as for- most completely drenched on our marchcfe, 
inerly a very fine well peopled and Ilou- but yesterday beat every thing ; the rain 
rishing tract, but at present, from the Icll the whole time in torrents ; the mud 
devastations of the Pindaris, and 'he con- in the road prevented the perambulator 
staqt annoyance from the Bheels, together from turning; our tents, &c. were on 
with oppressive measures of Holkar’s g(»- Inffore, and forward we were obliged to 
rerument, it is overgrown with jungles, go, surveying as we went. We expected 
the towns are in ruins, the villages de- to see Mootlieer a fine large town, some- 
served, the soil, though remarkably fine, thing similar to Burhanpur, but we were 
wcultivaied, the roads cutup, and the miserably disappointed ; it is a wretched 
WBole country almost depopulated. The town. I forgot to tell you, that on our 
people in many places expressed their dis- road back from Burhanpur our baggage, 
content, by wishing that the countiy was which preceded us a few hours, was stop- 
in our hands, as they would then enjoy ped by about fifty Pindaris. There is 
pome protection and peace. Tlie country plenty of shooting here, black partridges 
round Lowda is a well cultivated plain, and bares in abundance; lots of ante- 
interspersed with fine mango groves, and lopes, also hyenas and tigers* We passeil 
Very different from Uolkar’s country to the a place on the road,ye8tei^y, where about 
westward. Taking one tent with us, and fourteen persons had been kiUed by these 
ft few light tbingS} we set out to pay a destructive animals I 
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JAVA. MARRIAGES. 


Restoration of Java.~^T]\\s day (the 
19th August) the islatid of Java aud its 
depeildencies has been formally delivered 
over tb their Excellencies the Commis- 
fioners General of H. M. the King of the 
Netherlands, in pursuance of the con- 
vention concluded between Great Britain 
and the Netherlands to that effect. 

At half past seven A. M. the Hono- 
rable the Lieutenant Governor, and the 
Meinbersof Council, met their Excellencies 
the Coiniiiissiouers General at the Stadt- 
liouse of Batavia. 'Hie nrocluniation de- 
claring the restitution of the colony hav- 
ing been read, the British flag at the 
wharf was replaced by Hie Netherlands 
flag, under a royal salute to each, which 
was accoinpauied by an exchange of sa- 
lutes between the ships of the two nations 
in the roads. The cominision of their 
Excellencies aud the proclamation esta- 
blishing the government of H. M. the 
king of the Netherlands was then pub- 
licly road, and the ceremonial closed. A 
guard of honor of Biilish and Nether- 
liuids troops were stalioned in the Stadt- 
house square, and saluted the respective 
authorities on their ariivul and depar- 
ture. 

After the ceremony was concluded, 
their hlxcellencies the Commiosioneis Ge- 
neral breakfd.^ted vvitli the JJeutenant 
Governor at the Harmonic, were the 
principal Biitish and Dutch inhabitants 
were assembled on the occasion. Tlie 
party was numerous, aud broke up after 
a toast proposed by the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor “ Success to His Netherlands’ 
“ Majesty’s Govciument on the island 
“ of Java. ” 

It is stated, on the autliority of private 
letters from Java, that the total cession of 
that island to the Dutch cannot be accom- 
plished befoiHi the luontli of November, 
l^ome detachments of Dutch troops have 
however, proceeded to occupy Macassar, 
Madura, aud the other provinces of Java. 
It appears that the Dutch soldiers were 
i'Uffering severely from the climate, and, 
that the liosf^itala were crowded. 

BIRTHS. 

19. June— Mrs. W. Young, of a dai^hter. 
-2.— The lady of Lieut. T. Ward, of the 

Hussars, of a son. 

27.— AtTjileboet, Mrs. C. R. Wiese, of a 
daughter. 

2B.— At Goonong Saliri, Mrs. Jaussens 
Rees, of a daughter. 

20. July-rrAt Weltevreden, the lady of 
Lieut. Tullock, Civil Paymaster, of 
twin daughters. 

^l.-^At theaame place, the Lady of Capi, 
Nixon, H. M. Wthfoot, Dep< Adj. Gen, 
of a daugbjicr. 

Asiatic No. l(i. 


May 26.-^At Batavia, Lieut. R. K. Er* 
skinc 16 Beng. N. 1. to Miss Martha 
Thornton. 

DEATHS. 

June 12. — Capt. Elijah Moore, late com- 
mander of the American ship Fair 
American. 

July 22.— -At Weltevreden, Dr. C. Ainslie, 
of the Madras establishment. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND. 

A regulation for modifying the provi- 
.sions in force for the collection of cus- 
toms, at Prince of Wales* Island, was 
issued on the 8th July. 

Sir Edmund Stanley will leave Penang, 
and take his seat on the Madias bench, 
as soon as his successor. Sir George 
Cooper, shall arrive at Penang. 

Translation of a Letter to Major Far- 
tfuhary dated MalavcUy 19/''* Shahan 
12;H— If)//*./**/// 1816. 

(After many compliments) 1 have 
the pleasure to acquaint you that all is 
well here. — On the 15th of this month a 
letter reached me from Soorabaya, sta- 
ling that the town of Bomgeel had been 
visited with a tiemendous tempest from 
the north east, by which thirty houses 
were blown into the sea, and the same 
niimher of prows, large aud small, like- 
wise flew into the ocean. The num- 
ber of lives lost on this occasion is men- 
tioned at about two hundred. It is fur- 
ther stated, that in the Madura sea, near 
I'aiubool, a large and hitherto unknown 
rwk has made i ts appearance, extending 
in length .sixty fathoms by six fathoms 
hnrad, and measuiing above the water 
at ebb two fathoms. 

M.ajor Faisjuhar has quitted the presi- 
dency, and embarked for Malacca, on, 
hoard the H. C. C. Penang, 


MAURITIUS. 

Wc find by the Bourbon Gazette, that 
the governor of that island, M. Bouvet 
de Lozier, has protested against the an- 
nexation of Madagascar to the British 
crown, as one of the dependencies of tho 
Mauritius, because he does not consider: 
that the island was ceded to Great Britafn, 
by the treaty of peace of 30th May 1814, 
In the same paiagraph it is acknowledged 
that France possessed no claim to tlie sur, 
vereiguty of Madagascar ; how then couUli 
.she ^vc the right or power to make the 
cession} it is evident by this admission,, 
founded on the terms of the treaty, that 
the French government has no preten- 
sions whatever to the island, and conse- 
quently, whether the guveiugr of Boui bou 
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considers it an independent territory or 
otherwise, does not affect the question 
involved by the proclamation of the go- 
vernor of the Mauritius. Mr. Farquhar 
has not taken possession of it in violation 
of the letter or spirit of any treaty. And 
as the eighth article of the treaty of Paris 
of 1814, and its ratification in the eleventh 
article of the treaty of 1815, cited by M. 
Bouvet de Lozier, prove nothing to the 
purpose, it is difficult to discover thejnst 
grounds of the protestation ; exxeptiiig so 
far as the private inteicourse between 
Madagascar and Bourbon might be more 
advantageous, were the independence of 
the former preserved. 

We are informed, by letters from the 
Mauritius, of tlie arrival of the French 
frigates L’Amphi trite and La Licorjje, 
with Count du Puy, a peer of France, 
and Governor General of the Ficnch set- 
tlements in India. All the civil and 
military officers of the different French 
settlements have arrived with the Gover- 
nor General. M. Joseph Dayot, has tlic 
appointment of intendant general. 

DEATH. 

Nov. 24.— At Flacq, C. H. Steele, Esq. 

Resident of Manna, on the Bencoolen 

establishment. 


BOURBON. 

The Baron de Btissayn de Richmont, 
intendant or governor of the Isle of 
Bourbon, lately arrived in London, prin- 
cipally with the view of fitcilitating trade 
between that island and the Isle of France, 
in which object he has completely suc- 
ceeded. In future British vessels may go 
to the Isle of Bourbon, first landing and 
re-loading their caigoes at the Isle of 
France, on payment of eight per cent, at 
Bourbon, in addition to the French duties 
already existing there. The same ar- 
rangement, mutatis mutandis y is to extend 
to French vessels trading with the Isle of 
France. The Baron and suite have left 
town for Plymouth, from which they will 
shortly sail, on their return to India, 
in tlie Elephant. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

A more full Account of Travels for ex. 
ploring the Interior. 

Oovernment’Housey Sydney, July 8, 
1815. — An anxious desire to render the 
discoveries in the lately explored country, 
to the westward of the Blue Mountains, 
as complete and important to the mother 
country and the present colony as the 
means within his power would enable 
him, having induced his Excellency the 
Governor, while at Bathurst, to instruct 
Mr, Evans to proceed from thence, and 


pursue his discoveries as much farthei 
westward as his means of carrying provi- 
sions, the nature of the country through 
which he should pass, and the uuforebcen 
occurrences to which, as a traveller in an 
unexplored country, lie might be exposed, 
would permit; and Mr. Evans having re- 
turned with the persons who attended 
him, all safe, his Excellency desires to 
lay the following brief account, extracted 
from his journal and report of this tour, 
before the public 

On the 13th of May, Mr. Evans com- 
menced his tour of discovery, and on the 
2d of June, finding his provisions would 
not enable him to proceed farther, he be- 
gan to retrace liis course back to Bathurst, 
where he arrived ou the 12tli ultimo, hav- 
ing been absent thirty-one days. In the 
course of this tour Mr. Evans lias been so 
fortunate as to travel over a vast number 
of rich and fertile vallies, with succes- 
sions of hills, well covered with good and 
useful timber, chiefly the stringy bark 
and the pine, and the wliolc country 
abounding with ponds and gullies of fine 
water ; lie also fell in with a large rivci, 
which he conceives would become nav iga- 
blc for boats at tlie distance of a few days 
travelling along its banks. From its 
course he conjectures that it must join 
*it8 waters with those of the Macquarie 
River; and little doubt can be enter- 
tained, that their joint strealns must 
form a navigable river of very considera- 
ble size. 

At a distance of about (iO miles from 
Bathurst, Mr. Evans discovered a num- 
ber of hills, the points of wliich ended 
in perpendicular heads, from 30 to 40 
feet high, of pure limestone of a misty 
grey colour. At this place, and also 
throughout the general course of the jour- 
ney, kangaroos, emus, ducks, &c. were 
seen in great numbers, and the new river, 
to which Mr. Evans gave the name of the 
Lachlan, abounds with fish ; although, 
from the coolness of the season, he was 
not able to catch any of them. In the 
course of this tour, Mr. Evans also disco- 
vered a very unusual and extraordinary 
production, the proper or scientific name 
of which cannot at present he assigned 
to it. It possesses much of the sweetness 
and flavour of manna, but is totally dif- 
ferent in its appearance, being very white, 
and liaving a roundisii irregular surface, 
iiol unlike the rough outside of confec- 
tioner's comfits, and of the size of the 
largest hail-stones. Mr. Evans does not 
con.sider it to be the production of any 
insect, tree, or vegetable of the country ; 
and from hence the most probable conjec- 
ture appears to he, that it is a production 
of the same nature with that which i* 
found in Arabia, and there called 
honey, "or the<‘ Almighty's sugar 
and there supposed to be a dew.— Whor 
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this substance was found most plenti- 
ful, Mr. Kvans saw the kangaroo in im- 
jneusc flocks, and wild fowl equally 
abundant. 

The natives appeared more numerous 
than at Bathurst j but so very wild, and 
apparently so much alarmed at the sight 
of white men, that he could not induce 
them to come near, or to hold any inter- 
course whatever with him. 

At the termination of the tour Mr, 
Kvans saw a good level country, of a 
most interesting appearance, and a very 
rich soil; and he conceives that there is 
no barrier to prevent the travelling father 
westward to almost any extent that could 
be desired. He states that the distance 
travelled by him on this occasion was 
142 measured miles out; which, with 
digressions to the southward, made the 
total distance 155 miles from Bathurst ; — 
he adds, at the same time, that having 
taken a more direct line back to Ba- 
thurst, than that by which he left it, 
he made the distance then only 115 
miles ; and he observes, that a good 
load may be made all that length with- 
out any considerable difllculty, there not 
being more than three hills which may 
not be avoided. 

From the entire tenor of Mr. Evans’s 
narrative of this tour, it appears that tlie 
country over which lie pa.>sed has even 
exceeded the country leading to and sur- 
rounding Bathurst, in richness, fertility, 
and all the other valuable objects for 
file sustenance of a numerous popula- 
tion. 

Before closing the present account, the 
Governor tlesires to observe, that having 
accidently omitted some particulars in his 
own tour, which he had meant to remaik 
on, he avails himself of the present occa- 
sion to notice them. 

When the Governor arrived at Bathurst, 
on the 4 til of May, lie found there three 
native men and six children standing 
witli the working party ; they appeared 
much alarmed, pai’ticularly at the horses— 
but this soon ceased, and they became 
quite familiar, eating whatever food was 
offered them, and appearing very proud 
of some little articles of dress which were 
given them. Fre(iuently, during the Go- 
vernor’s stay at Batliurst, small parties 
of men and boys came in, and they al- 
ways got meat and some articles of slop 
clothing, and tomahawks ; which latter 
seemed to be highly prized by them. 
These natives are in appearance very like 
those of Sydney, though rather better 
looking and stronger made ; some of them 
>vere blind of one eye, though not always 
on the same side. — Their language being 
altogether dissimilar to that of the na- 
tives of this part of the country, it was 
impossible to learn whether their being 
thus Winded was the result of any esta- 


blished custom amongst them, or meiely 
accidental ; the probability is, however, 
that it is intentional, whatever might be 
the cause. A native who attended the 
Governor from this side of the mountains 
was much alarmed at the a])pcarance of 
the stranger natives; but afterwards, 
perceiving that they did not attempt to 
injure him, he endeavoured to hold a con- 
versation with them ; their languages, 
however, appeared totally different, nei- 
ther party seeming to understand a single 
word spoken by tlie other. 

Those men were covered by skins of 
different animals, neatly sewed together, 
and w'ore the fur side inwards ; on the 
outer, or skin side, they had curious de- 
vices wrought. 'File Governor observed, 
on one of these dresses or cloaks, as re- 
gularly formed a St. George’s cross as 
could be ma<le, though he could not con- 
nect that circumstance with any other 
which might lead to the assigning it to a 
religious ceremony. 'Fhe manner of form- 
ing these figures must be by the throwing 
up a slight part of the skin with a sharp 
instrument, round the outlines of the fi- 
gure. They appeared, judging from the 
neatness of the sewing and work on these 
cloaks, to have made some little advance 
to civilization and comfort beyond what 
the natives of this part of the country 
have done. In other respects they scern 
to be perfectly harmless and inoflensive, 
and by no means warlike or savage, few 
of them having any weapons whatever 
with them, but merely a stone axe, 
which they use for cutting steps for 
themselves to climb up trees by, in pur- 
suit of the little animals which they Jive 
upon. 

These natives never brought any of 
their females with them on their visits to 
Bathurst, and the Governor had only ac- 
cidentally, in the course of one of his ex- 
cut sions from thence, an opportunity of 
seeing one of them. She was blind of the 
left eye, warrted all her teeth, and was 
altogether orre of the most wretched-look- 
ing old creatures that coirld be possibly 
imagined, composed of merely skin and 
bone. 

The Governor, on his return over the 
King’s Table Land, had much gratifica- 
tion iit beholding a cataract of immense 
height, which falls over a precipice little 
short of 1,090 feet down into tlie Prince 
Regent’s Glen, forming one of the most 
stupendous and grand sights that perhaps 
the world can afford. Tliis cataract hav- 
ing been discovered by four gentlemen of 
the Govcrnoi 's party, his Excellency has 
been pleased to give it the name of one of 
them, by calling it “ The Campbell Ca- 
taract.” 

By command of his Excellency the 
Governor, 

(Signed) J, T, CampdIeli., Sec, 
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London. Markets, ^Births, Marriages ^ and Deaths. [Aprh 

On the -1th of January, at Montreal, the Conn 
ten of Selkirk, of a daughter. 

LONDON MARKETS. MARRIED, 


Tuesday, March 45, 1817. 
CoKon.— The sales of Cotton since our last 
chiefly consist of East India descriptions; the 
prices of Bengals and Surats arc rather higher; the 
greater proportion of the former arc reported for 
shipping. I'hc trade pay much attention to .Sn- 
rats I the shipping houses have lately taken the 
Bengals extensively for export, It is expected 
the next sale at the India House will be about the 
18lh April, when 9,000 Bengals, 700 Surats, and 
SOO bales Madras Cotton, are expected to be 
brought forward. 

^Mg-ar.— The demand for Muscovades conti- 
nued limited during the wliole of last week ; to- 
wards I he close several parcels were taken, at 
prices a shade lower; this forenoon every des- 
cription of Muscovades, with the exception of 
strong Sugars, may be purchased is. lower tluiii 
last week. There lias been a good demand for 
refined goo Is, the orders from the Continent 
continue extensive, but very limited as to price; 
generally below the currency of this market. 
Molasses have been in steady request. The de- 
mand for Foreign Sugar has not been so extensive ; 
the prices arc little varied. 

Coffee.— \i the public sales l.ist week, a great 
proportion was taken in for the proprietors ; the 
quantity sold went off at prices a shade lower, 
particularly Jamaica, The continental markets 
safe blill reported much below the London, and 
the extensive orders ni town continue limited to 
prices much under the piesent currency. 

Coffee BUI.— The Act of Parliament, dated 
March 17, 1817, continues until the Mb of April, 
1840, an Act of the 52d year of Ins present Ma- 
jesty, to legulatc the separation of damaged 
from sound Coff.e, and to permit dealers to send 
out any quantity of Coffee not exceeding eight 
pounds weight without permit. 

Tea.— The pi ices are little varied since the 
sale ; the news from China has no effect what- 
ever on tlie market curieucy. 

Rzc-e.—Tliere is little variation m the prices of 
Kicej very little East India at market, the prices 
nominal. 

Spices. —Nutmegs have been in request at our 
quotations ; other Spices without variation ; the 
demand languid. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, & DEATHS, 
AT HOME. 

BIRTHS, 

Jan. 24d— At the house of the Countess of 
Castles te wart, Glocesier-place, Lady Caroline 
Bathurst, of a son. 

At Dowles Lodge, Hants, the lady of Sir Simeon 
Stuart, Bart, of a daughter. 

At Ktppax Park, the Uonourable Mrs. Bland, of 
a son. 

At Bayswater, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Napier, 
3d Guards, of a son. 

At Brussels, the lady of Harcourt Wynne Aubrey, 
of a daugliter. 

At Castlemartyr, the Right Hon. the Countess of 
Shannon, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Hon, Graham Toler, of a son. 

At the Rectory, Haywarden, Lady Charlotte Ne- 
ville, of a son and heir. 

At hu Lordshto’i Imtae, in Margaret-ilrcet, the 
vtscountcsi Dunewwon , was delifeied of a 
daughter. 


Jan. 31.— At Maiylebone Church, by the Rev 
Altwood, B. D. William Charsley, Esq. of i|^ 
Exchequer, to Mus Smitli, daughter of Saniusl 
Smith, Esq. of Charlotte Stieet, Porilaiid 
Place 

Cupt, Ord. of the Royal Artillery, second son of 
Cravin Ord, Esq, oi (Jreensted Hall, Esscj^.to 
Miss Blagrave, mere to tlic late LadyCullum! of 
Haidwick House, Suffolk, 

At Gilsion House, by the Rev. Dr. Lowne, Sir 
John Anstrutfier, Bait. M, P. of Aintruiher 
to Jessie, ifiird daughter of Major General Del 
wan, of Gifston. 

At Bfjlli, Nottinghamshire, Lieut, Gen, the Hon. 
Sir William Lumley, K. C. B. to Louisa Margal 
ret Cotton, widow of the late Mqjor Cotton* 
brother of Lord Comberinerr. ’ 

At I'ancras church, Istratford Robinson, Esq. of 
Gray's-liin-pluce, to Miss Caitwright, eldest 
dnmrhier of R. Cartwright, Esq. of Hunter 
Street, Btunswick Square. 

DEATHS. 

Cupt. Timbrcll, the late candidate for the East- 
India Direilion. 

A melanclioty and faial acculriit happened on the 
27tli of Septeinbir last, in the Bay of Heng.il, 
to Francis, tlie second son of Major General 
Wildei, M.P In descending from the Astell 
East-lndianiaii, into a barge alongside. Ins 
foot slipped, he miBsed his nold, and fill he- 
tween tlie ship and craft, and alihough every 
excilion was made to save him (partiinlarly hy 
one of the quarter masters, who immediatcl; 
jumped overboard at ihe risk, of his own life), 
the rapidity of the rmrent was sucfi, that lie 
sunk and was seen no more. He thus peiislicd 
in the 14th year of his uge, 

Tlie Countess of Uxbridge, at her house in Bol. 
toii-row Her Ladysliip was mother to tlir 
Marquis of Anglesea. Slie was in lici 7bUi 
year, 

The Gazette de France announces the deatli ot 
Lieutenant-Geneial Aberrromby, at Maiseillos 
in tlie 43d yeai of his aqe. He was member oi 
Parliament fur Clacinannansliire, and second 
ion of Sir Ralph Abercromby, 

The Rii»ht Hon. laidy GIcnbervio. 

Ladv Hatton, wife of Sir Wm. Halton, Bart. 

At Nice, Dorothea, eldest daughter of William 
Grant, Esq. ot Congnlton, 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir Alex. Don, Bart. 
M. P. of Ntwion Don. 

At Hainflcld, 111 Siyria, in the 18th year of liis 
age, Godfrey Wciueslaus, Count of Purgslall, 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire, only son ot 
the late Wcnccslaus, Count of Ihiigstall, At. 
and of Jane Anne, second daughter of the late 
Hon. George Cmnstoun. 

At the house of Charles Brooke, Esq. M, P. Long 
Dition, Surrey, the Right Hun, Lady Amtlia 
laislie, second daughter of the late Sail of 
Rothes. 

At Lichfield, in the 88ih year of her age, Mrs. 
Mary Jervis, first cousin to the Earl of St. 
Vincent. 

At his seat at Carlton, Northamptonshire, Sir 
John Palmer, Bart, many years a reprcseniativc 
in Parliament for the county of Leicester, and 
one of the Governois of Christ’s Hospital, 
London, aged 84 years. - 

At Brighton, after a fortnight’s illness, in the 74tli 
year of lier age, Theodosia Countess of Clan- 
william, relict of John, Earl of Clanwilliam. 

At his house, in Eccles-strcet, Dublin, m tne 
70th year of his age, Wm. Forbes, Esq. 
an eminent merchant in that city. 

Mrs. Ritherdon, wife of Mr, Ritherdon, formerly 
of Aldgate, goldsmith. „ 

Aged five months, the infant son and heir of v, 
R. Dawson, Esq, M. P. of Berkeley-square. 

In his 84th year, G, P. Towry, Esq, Coinmts- 
sioiier of the Vlctualling-oflSce, father of Lady 
Ellenborough, . . ^ 

Of a rapid decline, W, JacktOPi B»q. Of 
«pic« qtetchant. 
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INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Hone Ports, 

Gravesend, Teh. 26.— Sailed the Ellergill, Luke, 
for Madeira and bauvia. 

March 5 .— Arrived the Providence, Green, from 
Bombay. 

Sailed the Alcyon, Thompson, for the Cape of 
Griod Hope. 

Afnrrk 7 -— An ived tlie Java, Hodges, from Cal- 
cutta. 

Sailed tlie William Pitt, Living, and Stratton, 
Dale, for India. 

Deal, Feb. 20. — Came down from the river and 
remain, the Mary Ann, for Bengal; and Regent, 
for Fort VVilliamI 

March 6.— Put hack the Caledonia, for Fort .St. 
George; Elizabeth, for Ceylon; and Marshal 
Wellington, foi Bengal. 

Fne o’ C’locfr.— Blows Itard.— The ships appear 
to 1 ide— all well. 

March 4 — Ariivcd and remain, the Garland, 
Brown, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Dutth ship (’olumbus, from Amsier. 
d.iin to Batavia, lost an anchor and cable last 
night. 

March b. — Reinsin in the Downs the following 
pRSt-lndiainen, together with a^rrat many other 
outwaici bound vtssels' — Heielordsliire, Bridge- 
water, General Kyd, Allas, Mari{uis of Wtlliiig. 
ton, Mineivn, Cerberus, Maty Ann, Marshal 
Wellington, Biotliors, Barton, Henrietta Eliza- 
beth, Columbia, Waterloo, Bombay Merchant, 
Caledonia, Martha, Baring, Lord Wellington, 
Regret, .Speke. F.liza, London, Abeona, Regalia, 
Lhod’s, Experiment, Etieigill, Astrea, and Ma- 
ria. 

A/iircA 7.— Arrived and .sailed for the river, tbo 
Cornwall, from China; and Lord Hungerfoul, 
from Calcullu. 

Came down from the river and remain, thePiin- 
cess Charlotte, for Bombay. 

Maich 11.— Pot hack, flic Speke, for Bengal; 
Hanger, for the South Seas , Elizabeth, for Cey- 
liiii, and William Pitt, for Bombay. 

Came down irorn the river, the Strcatliam, for 
Madras and Bengal; and Failli, fur M<adeiia and 
St. Christopliei’s 

March 14. — This morning the wind shifted to 
the N. E. and the whole of the outward-boond 
got under weigh and pTocceded down (’lianuci, 
except the Strtatham, Rose, Waterloo, and Prin- 
cess Charlotte ot Wales, Easi-lndiamcn, which 
wait for their Pursers. 

Five o’C’/ocA:.— Tlie Winclicisea, Scott, for China, 
is just come in sight, and will be in the Downs in 
the course of an hour. All the Pursers are ar- 
rived, and will sail tins evening. 

March 16 .— Sailed on the 14ih, the Waterloo 
and Winchelsea, for China; and Rose, Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, and Streatham, for Madras 
and Bengal. 

Sailed yesterday, the John, Fairbourn, for the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Dover, Jan. 17.— The Eleanora from .Sumatra is 
arrived. 

The Company’s ship Cornwall, from China, is 
arrived off the Isle ol Wight, she left China on 
the 13th November, and St. Helena on the 23d 
January. The under-mentioned ships were left at 
Canton, viz :— General Hewett, Wyndham, Surat 
Castle, Hugli Inglis, Lord Lyndoch, Marchioness 
^f Exeter, Coldstream, Lady Castlereagh, Cam- 
bridge, Regent, Marquis of Ely, Fort William, 
Scalebvr Castle, Earl of Balcarras, Buckingham- 
ihire, Marquis of Huntly, Castle Huntly, Lady 
Melville, Cabalva, and Cumberland. 

The private ship Hungerford arrived in the 

Dgwru the eih Mwreh j iMt Bengal the siit Octo* 


ber, and the Cape of Good Hope the 5th Ja- 
nuary. 

.tan 20 .— The EasMndia ship Hibernia, for 
Madras and Bengal, with iwenty otlier outward- 
bound merchant ships, have put into Spithead 
with foul winds. 

The Admiral Oambier, for Ceylon, and Essex 
for Jamaica, put back to Portsmouth Saturday 
afternoon ; tJie former bad been a fortnight at 
sea. 


Portsmouth, March 1 1 —Arrived the Marquis of 
Welliiiaton, Minerva, Herefordshire, and Bridge- 
water, from the Downs, for India; and Venus, 
from the Downs, for the SontlxSeas. 


March 14. — Arrived the Ranger from the Downs, 
for the South Seas, 


Sailed ihe following E.ist-Jndiamen : Hereford, 
ahire, Bridgewater. General Kyd, Atlas, Marquis 
Wellington, Minerva, Victory, Mary Aiin.Oswell, 
and Marshal Wellington. ADo, Broihers for St. 
Helena; Mary, for the Cape of (inod Hope; 
Charles Wiliim ii, and Venns, for the South 
Seas; and Admiral Gainhicr, for Ceylon, 


March 16.— .Sailed fo day tlie Ranger, Garbiitt, 
fur ihi« South SiHs. and ycstenlav Hie Conqueror 
and Hardy for St. Heleim, and the Henry and 
Elizabeth, J.inscn, for Batavia. 


riymomn, juaren 1 1. — No arrivals of conie- 
qiioiire.— Sailed yesterday the L’filcphant, French 
frigate, for the Isle of Bmirbon. 

Rrar.-idmiials I’lampin and Sir David Milne 
aie still prevented froivi sailing u> iheir rcspbctive 
destinations, by contrary wmils. It is rather a 
rtmaikable circumstance, that, during tlie last 
four m.vntbs. ilic wind has blown toward the east 
only twenty-seven days, and not four days in 
svircessioii. 

Reai-Adiniml Plampm sailed on Saturday after- 
noon from P.ntsmoutb foi St. Helena, in the 
Conqueror, 74 , ( aptain Davie. 

The foietgn stations, wc aie infuimcd, aieto 
he reduced ; and that the following Hups are to 
reuim ho.nc, to be paid off; Orontes (arrived), F*l. 
mouth and Spey, from St. Helena,— The Favourilc, 
Volage, and Icaius arc yet to be paid off from the 
war establishment I they are on their passage 
fiom the East-lndits, 

Tlie Phseton, Cnpt. Stanfell, is coming home 
from St. Helena; and the Pique, Capt. Tuit, from 
Jamaica. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Shtp*s Names. Tons. Probable Time qf Sailing . 


hie of France. 

Paragon 390 ftom Deal Mar. 19 . 

Potion 400 Mai. 20. 

Herald 400 Mar. 28. 

Isle France, Madras, and Calcutta, 

Layton 500 Mar. 23 . 

hie of France, Madras, and Bengal. 

Sappho. . 400 Apr. 10, 

Cape of Good Hope and hie qf France, 
Earl of Morley..., 300 Mar. 18. 

Cotumbo. 

Prince Regent ... 400 Apr. 22. 

Cape of Good Hope, 

Garland 180 Apr. 5. 

Thomas 193 Apr. fi. 

Madras, and Bengal, 

Contest 380 Apr. 5. 

Bombuif, 

JViia 450 Apr. 7. 





Price Cutrent of 

L. t. (i. 

Cochineal Ib. 0 3 6 

CoUec, Java cwt. 3 16 o 

— - Cheribon 3 M o 

Bourbon 3 14 o 

Mocha *) 0 0 

Cotton, Surat Ih. 0 i i 

Extra tine o l 5 

BeiiKal 0 0 10 

• — Bourbon 0 l lo 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 6 0 0 

Amiiseeris, Star 4 lo 0 

Borax, Refliied 5 lo o 

Cnreflned, or Tincal o 5 o 

Caiiiphiic unrefined 10.10 0 

Cardeiuoms, Malabar. Ib 0 3 o 

— — Ceylon 

Cassu Buds cwt. 20 0 0 

Lignea 10 0 0 

Castor Oil lb. 0 1 3 

C'lniia Hoot cwt. 200 

Coculus Indicus 2 0 0 

Columbo Root 2 10 0 

Dragon’s Blood 

Guui Ammoniac, lump . 5 10 0 

Aiabic 3 10 0 

Assaliutida 

Beniamin 7 10 0 ■ 

Anmii cwt. 5 0 0- 

(ialbamuu 

(iambogium 17 0 0 ■ 

— Mvtih a 0 0 ■ 

— •Oiibaiuim 5 0 o , 

Lftc LiVkt* , Q I *2 - 

0 S 6 - 

—— Shell, Block 2 10 0 - 

Shivered 3 10 0 - 

;; — j 10 0 - 

Musk, China oz. o 15 0 - 

Nux Vomica cwt. | lo o - 

Oil Cassia oz. 0 2 0 - 

" — - Cinnamon o 12 o 

Cloves 0 3 0 

— - Mact 

' — - Nuttneg.s 0 14 

Opium lb. 

Kluibarb 0 4 2 - 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 6 0 0 

lb. 0 16- 

Turmerick, Java .. .cwt. l lo 0 - 

Bengal 18 0- 
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to 2 5 O 

— 7 15 O 

— 900 


5 10 0 
3 0 0 


0 14 11 

1 11 U 


East‘India Produce for March 1817 , 

*• L. I. d. 

to 0 5 0 Turmerick. China ..cwt, a o o 

— 1 18 0 Zedoary 

— 3 13 0 Galls, 111 Sorts 7 10 o 

3 15 0 Bine 8 15 0 

— 5 10 0 Indigo, * Blue lb, 

— 014 ^ Blue and Violet 076 

— 016 Burplc and Violet ... 064 

— 010 — - Fine \ iolct 

— 028 Good Ditto 0 5 0 

Fine Violet it Copper 0 5 2 

14 o 0 — Good Ditto 0 5 0 

— 5 0 0 - — . Good (Copper 0 4 8 

— - Middling Ditto 0 4 6 

Ordinaiy Ditto 0 3 0 

— 13 0 0 Fine Madras o 5 9 

— 0 5 6 Middling Ditto 0 4 ft 

Ordinary Ditto . ... 0 3 o 

— 21 0 0 Kice 

— 13 O 0 Saftlower cwt. 3 10 0 

— 0 4 0 Sago cwt. 1 15 0 

— a 5 0 Saltpetre, Refined... .cwt. 1 19 o 

— a 15 o Silk, Bengal Skein ... .lb. 0 12 4 

— 2 15 0 — — Novi 0 15 5 

Ditto While 

— 8 0 0 China 1 o ^ 

— 5 0 0 Oig.inziiie . 1 17 0 

Spices, Cinnamon. ... lb. 0 8 9 

— 65 0 0 Cloves 0 3 7 

— 7 0 0 Mace 0 7 o 

— — Nutmegs 0 4 6 

— 22 0 0 (Jinger cwt. 3 10 O 

— 10 o 0 Pepper, Black., , 1 b. 0 0 8 

— 8 0 0 iVhite 0 0 U 

“•019 Sugar, Yellow cwt. l 18 0 - 

— 0 5 6 — — VVliite 2 10 0 - 

-2150 Brown 1 14 0 - 

-11 0 0 Tea, Bulled lb. 0 2 6 - ^ 

— 8 0 0 Congou 029 — 03 5 

-10 0 — Souchong 0 3 10 — 0 4 6 

— 1 15 0 Campoi 0 2 9 — 0 3 9 

— 0 2 J Twankay 0 211 — o 3 4 

Pekoc... 0 4 8 — 0 5 8 

— Hyson S.kiii 0 2 10 — 0 4 5 

0 4 3 - 0 5 8 

Gunpowder 0 5 6 — 0 6 2 

Tortoiseshell l 8 0 — 1 s 0 

— 0 10 6 Woods, Saunders Red., ton 11 0 0 — li ii 0 

— 0 2 6 — 

-115 0 * Parcels of the late sale at the India- House 

- l 10 0 bearaprctnium of Od a is per lb. 


3 10 0 
1 19 u 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House, 


On Thursday, 3 April— 'Prompt 1 1 July, 
Company’s.— Coffee, 10,353 bags— Sugar, 1,056 
bags. 

Pnn/eife.— Coffee, 1,354 bags— Sugar, 5,956 bags. 

On Wednesday, 16 April — Prompt 25 July. 
Licensed and Private-Trade. — Indigo, 10,738 
chests. 

On Monday, 21 April— Prompt IS July. 
Company’s.— Chinn Raw Silk 380 bales— Bengal 

Privilege and Private-Trade.— China. Raw Silk, 
bales— Bengal 316— Chassum 14. 


On Tuesday, 13 May— Prompt 8 August. 

Company’s. — Pepper 3,284 bags — Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Mace, and Nutmegs 300,000 lbs,— Oil of 
Cinnamon, &c. 278 bottles— Saltpetre 1,000 tons. 

Privilege. —Ginger— Cassia Lignea— Mnnjcet— 
Rattans — Tin — Sandal-wood — Red Saunders- 
Ebony— Cam phr e. 

On Friday, 18 April— Prompt 18 July. 

Pnvilege.-Cotton Wool 8,080 bales— Cotton 
Yarn 190 bales 


Cargo of East- India Company's Ship lately arrived. 

Cargo of the Cornwall, from China. Pnvate-Trade and Privilege.— Tea 1,481 chests 

Company’s.— Tea 760, 716 lbs.— Raw Silk 5,229lbs. “Silk Handkerchiefs— Gum Benjamin— Dragons’ 

*~«ankeens 10,000 pieces. Blood— China Root— Raltans— Madeira Wme. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges, 

No alteration since our knt> 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the ^ 6 th of Febrtutry to the QSth of March I8I7. 
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THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

MAY 1817. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— A s a Proprietor of East- 
India Stock, but residing at a con- 
siderable distance, I am prevented 
from knowing what is going on at 
the I ndia House, excepting through 
the medium of your useful Miscel- 
lany ; for our papers, with a stu- 
died obstinacy which cannot be ac- 
counted for, withhold all commu- 
nications regarding our settle- 
ments in Asia, as if our very valu- 
able possessions in that quarter of 
the globe were even unworthy 
ublic attention ; on this account 
take in your interesting publica- 
tion, but I cannot help observing, 
that rather too many of its pages 
are occupied by the speeches of 
my eloquent brother proprietors, 
in a controversy concerning the 
College at Haileybury ; but as it is 
wholly impossible to decide who 
are right, or who are wrong, and 
as the College has been erected at 
a considerable expense, and the 
establishment has the sanction of 
Parliament, and is yet in its infan- 
cy, I conceive it would be most 
unwise to set it aside, merely be- 
cause the late Principal was not 
sufficiently rigid in his control, or 
because boys therein had thereby 
become ufaruly ip their conduct ; 
but these are only trifling evils 
arising from want of discipline, 
and may be easily corrected. I 
Asiatic Jmrnah^^o, 17 . 


confess, I never saw the expedi- 
ency of such an establishment in 
this country in addition to that at 
Calcutta ; but a vast expense hav- 
ing been incurred, ana able pro- 
fessors provided, it ought not to' 
be hastily abandoned to certain loss* 
While gentlemen are thus tracing 
motives for complaint against the 
College and Court of Directors (at 
present very respectable), I could 
wish to call their attention to ob- 
jects of far greater import ; I al- 
lude to the lamentable deficit of 
Officers in our Native Regiments 
in India ; for by the last India list 
I perceive that upwards of 400 
Ensigns are actually now required 
to complete the several corps in 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay; 
this deficiency, it strikes me, ought 
to arouse inquiry on the part of our 
active Proprietors, especially when 
we calculate how many officers are 
upon furlough, how many in com- 
mand of local corps, and how 
many more arenecessarilyemployed 
on the Geneftil, Brigade, Garrisbn, 
and Cantonment Staff. When these 
are provided for, it is most clear 
that many corps rnust be deficient 
in officers ; so that many Ensigns 
are wanted for regimental duties, 
and it is notorious that sudden cir- 
cumstances often arise, (especially 
in the upper part of India) to excite 
You HI. SI 
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considerable cause for alarm. It 
would be well, therefore, for Mr, 
Hume, ^ho', I perceive, well kn()ws 
the nature of the service In India, 
together with other vigilant Pro- 
prietors, to lend some attention to 
this alarming deficiency of officers 
in our Native Corps, for gs the 
Staff is so numerous, ’ no corps 
should be left without its full com- 
plement of Ensigiis. 

The Corps of Cavalry appear to 
me deficient in Officers,^ar/?CM/a>*/^ 
in Captains ; ttvo morey'with tivo Lieu - 
tenants^ should be added to each 
regiment, and the Lieut. Colonels 
and Majors be without troops, as is 
the rule in his Majesty’s service ; 
this addition would make up for 
officers on furlough, and otliers 
serving upon the General Staff. 
Parsimony should never interfere 
^!o as to prevent our native corps 
of all descriptions being complete 
with officers, nay, it would be bet- 
ter to have a few supernumeraries 
at the upper stations, than to have 
such corps incomplete. We are 
actually in possession of a country 
extending from Cape Comorin tO 
the banks of the Sutlej, and, 
if I augur rightly, the Bengal go- 
vernment will soon becoraiwllcd to 
protect the Raja of .Taypoor, as 
It has recently the Bousalla of 
Nagpoor ; these two new military 
points require a considerable aug- 
mentation to our forces in Bengal 
and Madras, in which the Bombay 
Establishment, in justice, should 
participate. Our Court of Direc- 
tors and Proprietors must no longer 
act upon the delusive motives of 
economy which too generally go- 
vern our debates ; for it is as clear 
as any problem in Euclid, that as 
we extend oin* vast territories, so 
we ought to increase our military 
strength, in order to preserve such 


in ihe Indian Army, UMay, 

valuable possessions, which, in the 
prophetic language of a late distin- 
guished feoyiern©t-Gfen|efal^ re- 
taiuj in a great measure^ by opinio^. 
One defeat may bring on a succes- 
sion of misfortunes not to be repair, 
ed ; and even the recent desperate 
affair at Bareilly is a convincing 
proof that such posts should be 
well provided with European offi- 
cers. For had our unequal force 
there, been defeated by the thou- 
sands which were suddenly col- 
lected, before the regulars arrived 
to their support, there is no calcu- 
lating upon the extent of the evil 
which might have resulted there- 
from. . We have worthy Proprie- 
tors all eager for their dividends, 
and some, perhaps, like our oppo- 
sition and patriots of the day, 
ready to find fault with our Direc- 
tors, and ardent in recommending 
economy in every branch of ex- 
penditure, \^ithout reflecting that 
as India has been conquered by 
the sword, and the most consum- 
mate wisdom in our councils 
abroad, aided by the distinguished 
gallantry of our officers and troops, 
so on the other hand, we should 
be stcdfastly eager not to lose 
them by too tenacious thriftiness, 
or to suffer our corps which am 
always ready equipped for field 
service, to remain longer so la- 
mentably inefficient. This is a 
matter of far more importance 
than a rebellion at Haileybury, but, 
most unaccountably, has not been 
deemed worthy of notice. If Ca- 
dets to the number wanted are go- 
ing out, then I shall be satisfied 
that some of my obstervations are 
premature.. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedicfit serttirtt, 

A Proprietor of EHst^Indla 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

. Sir, — O ue of your correspon- quired for the etymology of 
dents, in a former in- names of places on tne COiftst » 
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the Indian Ocean: allow me to 
offer an answer to spme of his que- 
ries, w hich will, perliaps, be as sa- 
tisfactory, though somewhat differ- 
ent from that of Indicator (Asiatic 
Journ. V. 3, p. 102.), who “ takes 
Gebal Tor to be the same no- 
menclature as our Gibraltar.” 

1. Bab-el-mandel is pure Ara- 
bic, and though, perhaps, no 
longer in use among the Arab sea- 
men, must be well known to the 
learned. Chura Bab and Bum 
Babf are a jumble of Arabic and 
Ilindustani, which, I will venture 
to say, are quite unintelligible to 
any but Nakhudas and Sik^hanis. 

2. Oka mandely and Chora man-- 
del are genuine Indian names, 
derived, at least in part, from 
Sanskrit, in which mandale means 

district” or “ region and, if 
Fra. Paolino is to be relied, on, 
Chora is a corruption of Cholay 
“ Parley,” so that the coast of Co- 
romandel, like the Javaya-dwipa, 
was named from one of its most 
useful productions, 

3. The Malaya dwipa or Maldi- 
vas, were as likely to form their 
name from the neighbouring con- 
tinent of Mai ay ala, as from an 
Arabic epithet which does not ap- 
pear in any age to have been ap- 
plicable to tliein. ' 

4. The Turks and Arabs (and I 
may add, the Algerines themselves, 
if their coin be allowed to have 
any authority) invariably write the 


pamc of Algiers, Al-jezdyiry or 
“ the Peninsulas ;” therefore, we 
may suppose the Moor spoke in- 
distinctly who seemed to call it 
Alghayz. 

5. Tur, on the Red S,ca, is 

the name of a district and town 
rather than a single mountain ; and 
Jebel Tdr (as the Moghrebins now 
vulgarly call it) is invariably writ- 
ten Jebel Tarik for the best of rea- 
sons, if the Arabian historians are 
to be believed : — viz : because it 
is named from Tarik, who first led 
the victorious Mussalmans to the 
coast of Spain. 

Having thus answered some que- 
ries, let me propose one or two in 
my turn 

1. Where is any account of Col, 
Dowe, the translator of Ferishtah, 
to be found ? 

2. What Arabic Lexicon con- 
tains the word and how is it 
pointed ? The word occurs in Dr. 
Wilkins’ edition of Richardson, 
but without points. 

•3. Are the Fakirs in India mem- 
bers of distinct religious orders, 
or only Anchorets'^ 

If any of your learned corres- 
pondents will answer any of theae 
.queries, they will greatly oblige, 
Sir, 

Yours, dre, 

ArabICU5. 

March 24M, 1817. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sia, — I am one of those who 
have been accustomed to contem- 
plate the connection of my coun- 
try with the East, rather in pro- 
spect of its probable consequences 
the circumstances of future 
®ges, than in the more immediate 
^iew which the present days pre- 
sent. I inust confess that 1 see 
^pre cause for copgratulation and 
triumph in the amelioration in 
l^owfedge, virtue, and happiness, 


there is every human reason to 
suppose is now about to commence 
among the Hindu population, tlian 
in all the splendors of the page of 
the British annals, which our war- 
riors havt/ toiled out on their plains ; 
or the commercial treasures which 
load our fleets and warehouses, 
and gratify the Exchequer. Oi;ir 
victories will assuredly be record- 
ed to the end of time by rival na- 
tions, as acts of most unjust op- 
312 
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pression ; for, however aside from 
the truth of history, they will take 
true care to turn our glory into 
shame. The commerce also as well 
as the empire of the East has been 
held by those now fallen into con- 
tempt and weakness; it remains 
for succeeding ages to inquire 
what intellectual or moral improve- 
ment were they the means of effect- 
ing ? How were the conquered 
people benefited by their intru- 
sion ? The Portuguese, after the 
fashion of that day, commenced 
their career of discovery, com- 
merce, and conquest, avowedly 
with the intent of diffusing the 
knowledge of Christianity; what 
they considered as the superior 
civilization of Europe was to fol- 
low in the train. Unhappily the 
instruction which the Italian hier- 
archy was willing to impart, was 
not of that daylight sort of which 
the value is best perceived when it 
answers the purposes of individual 
convenience and national prosperi- 
ty. N 0 very great illumination was to 
be expected from the Aurora Pa- 
parum, the fires of the inquisition. 
Little also might be hoped from 
the Dutch, the French, or any 
other nation were they dominant. 
Of my countrymen 1 have long ex- 
pected that such an effort would 
be made by them, as I rejoice to 
find by some of your late numbers 
is already founded and arranged in 
the Hindu College at Calcutta. I 
am not disappointed — they have 
done their duty— here is a vindi- 
cation of the national conduct, a 
consonance with the enlightened 
and humane feelings character- 
istic of Britain in the present 
day. It can no longer be assert- 
ed as it once was by Mr. Burke, 
that were we to be driven 
out of India this day, nothing 
would remain to tell that it had 
been possessed during the inglpri- 
ous period of our dominion, by any 
tiling better than the ourang-ou- 
tan^ or the tiger.” 

The extension of the ecclesias- 


tical influence of the state, and the 
augmentation of the supports of 
the hierarchy which our empire in 
the East has lately experienced, 
may appear with some shadow of 
reason, and, if I recollect right, it 
was publicly avowed to have origi- 
nated from a politic foresight of 
the evil consequences supposed 
likely to result from such a num- 
ber of our countrymen, occupying 
such influential stations in society, 
being left, during their absence 
from the mother-country, unpro- 
vided with the means of instruc- 
tion in the national religion. Sepa- 
rated from the general body of the 
people by peculiar sentiments, the 
labours of the missionaries, how- 
ever useful and honorable to Chris- 
tian truth, could not be deemed to 
emanate from the character and 
feelings of the British people ; in 
several instances, I allow, had fa- 
mine or other accidents called 
forth a temporary commiseration, 
but an enlightened and permanent 
attempt to deliver our native sub- 
jects from the bondage of pervert- 
ed ignorance, to provide the means 
of knowledge, and place within 
the reach of their attainment the 
happiness of a higher degree in the 
scale of comparative civilization, 
was before wanting. “ Thirteen 
times,” said Montesquieu, “ has A sia 
been conquered ;” and I cannot, as 
an Englishman, forbear calling the 
attention of the public dcclaimcrs 
against the servants of the British 
government in India, to a compari- 
son of their conduct in this point of 
view, with that of any others. 

I , have been very frequently 
pained, Mr. Editor, at finding the 
exercise of a noble philanthropy 
misrepresented, as expecting that 
the beneficial effects of such ef- 
forts would instantaneously ap- 
pear; there appears no reason 
why the present attempt should not 
be regarded in the same light; bnt 
I conceive this would be a wide 
mistake, were I asked how long I 
conceived it might be ere a bap' 
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pier condition were induced on the 
population professing Hinduism, I 
guppObG the more reasonable an- 
swer would be in a few hundreds 
of years. I shall not endeavour to 
prove that the native character is 
now sunk into the most frightful 
state of ignorance, vice, and con- 
comitant wretchedness; it is argu- 
ed by those who contradict this 
position, that the difference from 
our ideas is too vast, and the tran- 
^ition too difficult to be effected ; 
indeed, if we consider the power 
of educational prejudices, the per- 
verted modes of reasoning, which 
in matters of religious belief are 
obstinately adhered to by most, 
and the great difficulty of erecting 
to a severer discipline of thought 
the mind habituated from youth to 
the stimulant and delirious reve- 
ries of fairy visions and fairy 
loves ; which has been accustom- 
ed to reverence the divine attri- 
butes and energies as pictured 
to the idea by monstrosities, by 
the combination of bodies, brute 
with man, swine’s heads and hu- 
man limbs ; which associates the 
rule and conduct of the fair frame 
of nature and the course of all 
things around us, with powers 
which have no existence, the fan- 
tastical imagery conjured up by 
the hierarchy for the enslaving of 
perverted reason ; and whqn, if I 
may be allowed the expression, the 


mind is under the most terrible 
conjurations not to think. No 
man, I say, having reflected a few 
moments on these impediments, 
will be over hasty in his expecta- 
tions. Here and there one or two 
may, by judicious application of 
European science, or any other 
influential causes, be able to rise 
superior to the general darkness ; 
and by degrees, after some gene- 
rations, it is very probable, that 
every commercial art and mystery 
may be used and understood, all 
that is useful in higher learning 
may be enjoyed, and that Christian 
light diffused with co-equal beam, 
shall purify and bless the general 
mass of the Hindu people. 

Allow me, before I conclude, to 
say, that it appears to me rather 
unaccountable, that no attempt has 
before been made, that wc can 
learn, to furnish the natives with 
books of natural history, treatises 
of European science, especially 
medicine, surgery, botany, and 
others ; history might, indeed, ap- 
pear to some as what should be 
cautiously put into the hands of 
the subject natives ; but medicine 
and such sections of knowledge, 
could have no possible ill effect. I 
will not occupy any greater length 
at present, but propose on a future 
occasion to add a few further 
thoughts. 

Civis. 


NARIIATIVE 


OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

(By Mr. Chapman.— Continued from p. 32 r) J 

With these resolutions I left the village habirauts civilly showed us the only ivell 
Of Huttain, desiring the ca;itaiii to stop at they had. Thu water being brackish, we 
remarkable places on the coast, were told that better might be procured 
we continued our course along shore six at Quinion, with every other kind of 

anchored at a fish- provision. One of the fisher*, .en o/Tering 
? VI l^e near Pulla Cambir de Terre, to pilot us, we got under weigh for that 
inquire for water and other refresh- place. No sooner did our Mandarine learn 
Which we began to want. The in- that vve designed to touch at Quinion, than 
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ht nubed out from his cabia, aad threw 
himself upon the ground apparently in the 
most Tiolent agony. When this subsided, 
and he became calm enough to tell me the 
reason of his being so much affected, I 
learned that Quinion was the province in 
which Ignaac resided, and that tlie har- 
bour we were going to, known by the 
Aame name, was the rendezvous of his 
fleet ; upon inquiring of our pilot, I found 
this tiue ; it did not, however, hinder me 
from proceeding. We wanted water and 
other refreshments, find this was the only 
place likely to provide any good. Besides 
I knew that the greatest part of Ignaac’s 
force was to the southward at Donai, and 
I was informed that there were some 
■^faccao vessels at Quinion*, I therefore 
pacified the IMaiidariiic as well as I could, 
and assured him that he was perfectly 
Safe while he staid in the vessel, which 
must be taken sword in hand before I 
would suffer any injury to be done to him. 
We continued our course, and 13th of 
July we anchored in tlie bay. The 
coast, in many places highly cultivated, 
had now a most delightful appearance, 
the lowlands planted with paddy, and the 
hills with pepper to their very tops. 

Here we found two Portuguese snows, 
and the supercargo of oneof them coming 
on board, .a little before wc anchored, 1 un • 
derstood from him that we had nothing ti> 
fear ; on the contrary that Ignaac himself 
was exceedingly alarmed at our arrival, 
and would be well satisfied to find that wc 
bad 110 hostile design against him, which 
he was in dread ol from wlnat had hap- 
pened last year at Turon. This dispute I 
found arose from ihc rebels attacking and 
taking a boat conveying military stores 
from an Knglish ship to the royal party. 
I also learnt that the king’s party having 
received a signal defeat while the ship lay 
in the harbour, the Mandarines fled on 
board for protection, and induced the com- 
mander to undertake to carry them to 
Donai, by promising to indemnify him for 
this loss when he arrived there. How 
they came to be disappointed and brought 
to Bengal I have before related. As soon 
as we anchored I sent a young man, who 

• Quinion or Chincton Bay is an excellent 
harbour, where vessels may be perfectly sheltered 
ftrom every wind. The entrance is very narrow, 
and the want of a sufEcient depth roust oblige 
ships of large burthen to wait till high water to 
go in. 1 1 is sHuated la lat, tsd, iim, gorth. 


served me as a writer, on shore with m* 
compliments to the Mandarine in charge 
of the port, to acquaint him that the ves. 
sel belonged to the English government ol 
Bengal, and that our busiucss iu Cochin 
China was to settle a friendly intcrcourH 
and commerce between the two countries. 
Jn the evening he returned with a very 
civil answer from the Mandarine, pu^. 
porting that he should immediately send 
notice of our arrival to the king (Ignaac) 
and that in the mean time we were wel- 
come to furnish ourselves with water, 
and all other refreshments the place af- 
forded. The next day the Mandarine him- 
self came on board, and brought me a 
present of a hog. Ever after this wliile 
we staid, he was no unfrequent guest, but 
came almost daily and took a cheerful 
glass of wine, which he was so polite as 
to allow was better than any he could pro- 
cure in Cochin China. He was a jolly old 
man nf between fifty and sixty. By hh 
desire, I sent ray writer on shore to go 
with him to the king's brother, who liicd 
near, to whom I sent a present of <i piece 
of muslin, two pieces of chintz, and some 
bottles of liquor. On his rctiun, he ac- 
quainted me that he had been gi aciously 
received, and assured me that (he king 
was exceedingly well disposed towards 
the P’nglish, and would not fail to treat 
me with the most honorable distinction. 
He said also, that the king’s son-in-law, 
who was his prime minister, would come 
down to see me in a few days. 

He accordingly ariivcd on the IGth, and 
the next morning, having received an in- 
vitation, I landed to make him a visit. 
Wc were met on the beach by the Man- 
darine of the port, who conducted us to a 
large straw shed, which, he informed me, 
was his house, where his highness was 
waiting to receive us. On each side of 
the entrance were drawn up twelve of his 
guards, dressed in blue linen, and a kind 
of helmet upon their heads, made either of 
leather or of paper lacquci-cd over, and or- 
namented with flowers and devices of block 
tiji, as were the hilts and scabbards of 
their swords, so that they made a regular 
if not a martial appearance. On our en- 
trance we found a young man of a pleasing 
aspect, seated cross-legged upon a bench, 
or rather a low table. He rose on our 
approach, and pointed to some chairs 
which were placed on each aide of him for 
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oar accommod&tJoii. After a few ordinary 
questions oil his side, as, Whence we 
?— What had broaght us to Cochin 
China ?-*How long We had been on our 
passage? &c. 1 acquainted him i was a 

servant to the English government in Ben- 
gal, to which the vessel I came in be- 
longed, and yet it was not a merchant 
vessel. That my business in Cochin China 
to settle a friendly intercour.se and 
commerce between the two countries, 
which 1 made no doubt would b(C; for the 
advantage of both. I then desired to 
know whether he was authorized to in- 
form me upon .what conditions such com- 
merce could .bp carried on to tlic ports in 
tlieir possession? Instead of answering 
me, he desired to know what presents I 
had brought for the king, and whether I 
intended to go to court ? 1 told him I 

would go if the king sent me an. invita- 
tion, and caiTy such presents- with me as 
I hoped would be acceptable. I presented 
him with a pair of neat pistols and some 
pieces of cloth, &c. I could now got him 
to talk of nothing but presents. Iteforc 
we parted I applied to him for the use of 
a straw hut near the watering place. He 
told me he was not authorized to grant it. 
He then informed me he should return to 
court the next day, and invited me to ac- 
eorapaiiy him. I begged to be excused, as I 
wished before I set out to receive, an invi- 
tation from the king. He appeal ed rather 
hurt at this, fearing I suspected he had not 
authority to invite me. I ob.sciTcd.that 
Lis refusal of so mere a trifle as a hut to 
live in, which 1 offered to pay fur, was 
almost snflicient to make me doubt it. 
Soon after I took my leave, when he as- 
sured me he would desire his .father to 
send me an invitation without delay j and 
as for a house, I might take any one I 
chose in the place. 

Tliree days after I received a formal 
written invitation and safe conduct from 
Ignaac, It was bitmght on board with 
great ceremony by several Mandarines. 
They desired the colours might be hoisted 
on the occasion, an umbiella exalted to 
open it under, and that I would stand up 
to receive it. All these requisitions being 
iuo.st respectfully complied with, it was 
opened, read, and pa’sented to me. The 
Haiularines did not fail hinting to me 
bow exceedingly happy the bearers of this 
dUtlaguishing mark of the royal favor 


would be to receive some token of ae 
knowledgemeut for their trouble. Having 
treated them with a dessert of wine and 
iweetmeats, I dismissed them satisfied, 
first settling with the Port Mandarine to 
be on sliore next evening, sleep at hit 
house, and set off the following morning 
for the royal residence. He engaged to 
have a palanki ready for me, horses (or 
the two gentlemen and my writer, who 
were to be of the party, and kalis to 
carry the king’s present and our owA 
necessaries. 

When this invitation was explained to 
me, I was much surprised to find his ma- 
jesty should think it incumbent on him to 
account to me how he became po.ssessed 
of his present dignity. It began by setting 
forth, that the late king of Cochin 
China and his ministers having by their 
oppressions starved the people, it hat 
pleased God to make him the instrument 
of their deliverance, and to raise him to 
the thi-Qiie,” &c. &c. Onr poor unfortu- 
nate Mandarinoi, who was now on board 
ittcog., tbe better to conceal himself, wat 
dressed in an English dress, his beard 
shaved, his teeth cleaned, and, what dis- 
tressed him most of all, his nails reduced 
three or four inches. Desiring to see the 
paper, he told me, with tears in his ayver, 
that the seal affixed was the ancient seal 
of the kings of Cochin China, which the 
villainous possessor had stolen : tluit the 
reasons he assigned for seizing the go- 
vernment were false, for thatJie alone 
was the sole author of the calamities his 
country had and still experienced. He 
conjured me not to trust myself in hri 
power, for I should never return. Indeed 
there was reason to believe, from what 1 
heaid afterwards, we sliould not have got 
away soeasily as we did, if he had known 
we had a relation of the royal family on 
board. 

Pursuant to my agreement however 
with the Mandarine, we went on shor« 
tliC 22d July in the evening. He, together 
with several others, received us upon th* 
beach, and conducted us to his house. 
When it grew tlark we were entertained 
with a set of dancing women. Theat* 
ladies differed little in their performance 
from ‘those of Hindustan, excepting that 
they had rather less action. The music 
consisted of a kind of pipe and tabor, cas- 
tanets, and a humble imitation of the 
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violin, or of that we have In India. Af. the the road, were public hoirsej, when 
coramencement of this entertainment the countiy tea (most vile), ’fruits, and othei 
Mandarine brought us a few bundles of refreshments, are sold to travellers. Ai 
sapaciiis, and told us whenever weap- noon we alighted at one of theni 
proved any of the songs, to throw them where a dinner was prepared for theMan' 
to the performers. This was to excite ns dariiies who accompanied us. We partook 
to a liberality in which, I shrewdly con- of it, and paid for it. It consisted of fowls 
Jecture, he himself was to come in for a cut in small pieces, dressed up with a little 
principal share. It had the effect, and greens and salt, some fish, &c. We left 
drew from us to the amount of eighteen this village about four in the afternoon, 
or twenty dollars. About ten wc retired and In the dusk of the evening reached 
to .supper upon our own provisions, for another, which we were told was within 
the Cochin Chinese are no longcrincliucd, nn hour’s ride of the king’s residence, 
or rather no longer able, to treat in that But the Mandarines recommended to us 
hospitable manner for which they are so to stay here for the night, as we should 
cclebratetl in the writings of some travel- be too late to get admittance into the fort, 
lira I have rea<l. Mats and cots were Our servants and baggage not being comp 
provided for our repose ; upon them we wp, we readily consented. A cold fowl 
spread our beds, and after supper I en- and a piece of salt beef we had brought 
joyed a comfortable sleep. We arose with us, with the addition of some fruit, 
ab^t four in the morning, hoping to begin made a comfortable supper. But a fire 
our march before sunrise, but it was not breaking out near us, the cracking of the 
till half past eight that our horses and bamboes, and cries of the people, endea- 
kulis were ready to depart. Fortunately vouring to extinguish it, proved quite un- 
for ray companions who lode, the whole fitrorahle to our repohe. 
day proved cloudy. As for myself, I tra- Early in tlic morning we pursued our 
veiled much at my ease in a silken net, journey along a bad road througli paddr 
o.Ttended at each end by a piece of ivory fields, and passed several ill-coiistructcd 
about twenty iuche.s long, through several bridges. About eight o’clock we catae 
small holes in which pa.«3ed the tlircudsit in sight of the fort his Majesty resided 
waa-woven with, which being collected in. ’Hm east front, by a gate of which 
together, formed a Ipop by which it was we entered, extended about threequarters 
suspended to a pole, in the form of a ham- of a mile, and was merely a straight wall 
mock. Over the (pole was a pinjari of of stone, in many places much out of re 
. fine mats, covered with painted paper, I pair, without guns, embrasures, flanking 
really experienced this to be a very com- towers, or any other requisite to make a 
modious way of travelling, preferable, in place of strength. It is sufficient however 
some respects, even to a palanki. It for the purposes of its possessor. 1 wai 
required but two bearers, for with that informed it was a square, and that tlic 
number I compute I was carried fifteen other sides correspond with the one we 
miles in the day without changing. It was entered at. When we came to the gate 
much cooler than the bed used in a pal- we were made to wait half an hour in a 
anki ; and the net aflfording an equal hovel. The gate and wall were entirely 

support to every part of the body, in without guards, and the ground withfti 

whatsoe\ er po.sitlon you lie, prevents that laid out iu paddy fields. Our conductors 

weariness you arc liable to in the other, were at some trouble to persuade me to 

Our road at first lay along the bank.s of alight from my palanki, and the geiitle- 
a considerable river, till we entered a well men with me from the horses ; but un- 
cultivated valley, which appeared encoin- derstanding we had some distance to go, 
passed on all sides with high mountains, we insisted on retaining them, and wepK:- 
In this valley we pa.ssed through three or vailed, 
four pretty villages pleasantly situated, iu le continued,) 

which, as well as on other pans of 
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DUSHWANTA AND SAKUNTALA. 

(An Episode from Makdbhdrata.) 


(The Malia-Bliarata, the imputed work 
of Krishna Dwalpiyana Vy&sa, is a stu- 
pendous e()ic poem, consisting of otic hun- 
dred thousand distichs or metrical verses 
distributed into eighteen books. If we 
admit the premises of Sir W. Jones, and 
credit tlie assertion of Herodotus, that 
Homer flourished about four hundred 
years before his time, we shall compute 
that Vy.^sa lived about twenty-nine years 
prior to the Grecian bard. I'his may have 
been the case, or it may not, it is much 
more certain, that the translations we have 
been able to procure open to our observa- 
tion a composition not more remarkable 
for the notices of ancient manners, and 
habits of feeling it affords, than for 
the grandeur of conception, and the spirit 
of poetry, which notwithstanding much 
bad taste, are manifest throughout. 

The main subject of the poem, relates 
the contentions for sovereignty of the 
Kurus and the Pandns, two branches of 
the royal house of Bharata, an ancient 
king, from whom India received the name 
of Bharata varsha, tlie only one by which 
it is designated at this day in the lan- 
guages of the Hindus. A number of 
beautiful episodes are interwoven, and 
what the Pandits say of the Sanskrita 
language in which it is preserved, may be 
said .of the Mah^-bhirata, it is a deep 
and noble forest abounding in delicious 
fruits and fragrant flowers, shady and wa- 
tered by perennial springs." We lament 
that the pen wliich favoured the public 
with the versions of the Bhagavata Gita, 
the Churningof the Ocean, and the follow- 
ing beautiful little piece has not been in- 
duced to proceed to larger commuiiica- 
tious.) 

One of the progenitors of the house of 
Puru, av^iaut prince, by name Dush- 
wauta, was protector of the earth, whose 
limits arc four ; he was a lord of the hu- 
man race who enjoyed the whole four di- 
visions of the world* j for he was a 
•onqueror who had possessed himself of 

* The Hindoo Poeti •ometime* divide the earth 
into eait, wc»t, north, and south, and taiound each 
quarter by an ocean. 
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all those countricK, which have the sea 
for their boundary, extending as far as the 
borders of the Mlechch'ha tribes (infidels 
and barbarians) : countries terminated by 
the ocean, which is the source of precious 
gems, and inhabited by a people, divided 
into four distinct classes, priesthood ; no- 
bility; merchants and cultivators ; mecha- 
nics and servants. 

During his reign, there was no one, 
who, by improper connection with those 
of another degree, confounded the tribes; 
no one who worked at the plough, or in the 
mines; (because the earth yielded her 
t^es spontaneously) nor any one who 
offended against the law. As the people, 
while he reigned over those countries, de- 
lighted in ju-stice, so they obtained jus- 
tice, and the object of their wishes. As 
long as he was sovereign of those regions, 
there was no fear of tliieves, no dread of 
poverty, no apprehension of disease., The 
several tribe.s were satisfied with their Be- 
spective callings, and they put not their 
tni'.t in works of divination ; for, their 
whole dependance being upoii their prince, 
they had nothing to fear. The clouds 
rained in due season, the fruits were full 
of juice, and the earth abounded with 
herds and flocks, and every precious 
thing. The priesthood delighted in their 
proper functions, and hypocrisy was not 
to be found among them. 

The young king (who possessed e.\tra- 
ordinary courage, and was so stout of 
body, that it seemed as if he could have 
raised the mountain Mandara,f and 
carried it, with all its woods and forests, 
in his arms, was thoroughly experienced 
in the four modes of fighting with the 
mace, as well as in the use of other arms, 
either on horsebar;k, or mounted on his 
elephant. In might he resembled Vish- 
nu (the preserviug power of the deity), 
and in glory he was like Bhiskara, (the 
God of light). He was as undaunted as 
the ocean, and as patient as the earth. 
The conduct of the prince being approved 
by town and by country, so he reigned 

t Probably an allegorical mountain, It having 
been lueo jn chnrnuig the ocean, for the vrster of 
immortality. Sec Oiu, p. aeq. 

Vbi.Iir. 3 K 
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over a people made happy by numerous Those citizens foUowed him far on his 


acts, founded on reKgion aud justice. 

One day it happened that the hing, 
whose troops and attendants were very 
numerous, went to a deep forest to hunt, 
accompanied by thousands of horsemen 
and elephants. He departed under the 
escort of a numerous army, composed of 
horse and foot, of elephants and chariots. 
He was sui rounded by soldiers bearing 
swords and spears, by heroes armed with 
clubs and maces, by a numerous band of 
warriors with hatchets and battle aves in 
their hands, and by others variously arm- 
ed and accoutred ; and he marched along 
amidst the shouts of the soldiers resem- 
bling the roaring of lions, the clangour of 
the shell* and trumpet, the rattling of 
chariot wheels, the roaring of stately ele- 
phants, ini.xed with the neighing of steeds, 
and a variety of confused and indistinct 
fioumls. 

As the kiug was passing, there w.as a 
buzz of applause. The woinen, anxious 
to behold their prince in all the exalted 
splendour of majesty, stood upon the tops 
of lofty terraces ; and, as they gazed upon 
him, they seemed to regard him as the 
God who holdeth the thunderbolt in his 
hand; for, like Indra (the God of the 
firmament), he was a hero who establish- 
ed his own fame, defeated his rivals, and 
opposed those who would oppose him. 
This mighty man, said they, for great 
exploits in baitle, is like Vasuf ; as 
those who experience the strength Of his 
arm, can po longer be his enemies.” In 
tliis manner did the women, out of affec- 
tion, speak of tlie'r king; and as they 
.spoke, they shouted for joy ; and a shower 
of flowers was spriakled down upon his 
head, whilflr, here and there, troops of the 
priesthood stood chanting his praise. 
Thus did he march forth, with great de- 
light, towards the forest, anxious for the 
chase. 

The priests, the nobles, the merchants, 
and the mechanics, desirous to behold 
that emblem of the prince of Gods, mount- 
ed on the neck of his proud elephant, 
followed shouting his praise with bles- 
Bings, and th. cry of victory. 

I • The conch or chank, vide B. Gita, p. Sg, 
t Vasu. The name of a very ancient king, 
Whose coun^ was called Cbedl. He was stir- 
, named Uparichara, from his possesiing a celestial 
chariot. 


way, but at length, being dismissed, they 
returned to the city ; while the king pro! 
ceeded, seeming to cover the earth with 
his chariot, the resemblance of Suparna^ 
(tlic bird of Vishnu); and to fill the heat 
veils with its noise. As he advanced, he 
spied the forest at a distance : it appear- 
ed to him like the delightful garden of 
ludra, called Nandana§ ; and it abounded 
in such trees as the Bilwa||, the Arkaf 
the Khadiia**, the Kapittha, and the Da- 
va ; it was uneven, and, as it were, choaked 
up by fragments of rocks, which had slid- 
den from the mountains ; without water 
without any inhabitants of the human 
species, and many Yojanasff in extent • 
iufcfcted by lions, and a variety of other 
dreadful beasts of prey, which haunt such 
wilds. The king, with his army, his 
servants, and followers, i-outed the whole 
forest, killing a variety of auimals which 
had become the maiks of their, arrows. 
Du.shvvanta liiinself wounded many tigers 
with his .shafts. Such animals as were at 
a distance, he shot with arrows, while 
those that were near, lie cut down with 
his sword, or pierced them with his spear. 

The kiug, who was of inconceivable 
courage, and e.xperienced in the circling 
motion of the mace, hunted about and 
advanced, killing bbth birdsJl and beasts, 
with swords and with battle axes, and 
with the shocks of his club and mace. 
At length, the vast fore.st being loutcdby 
th« valiant prince, and his soldiers, fa- 
vourites of war, those of its noble inha- 
bitants, which had escajied death, began 
to abandon it. There were Seen fleeing, 

t Siiparna. One of ihe names of iiie bird of 
Vislmujin a vulgar sense it mean* a ao.t of eagle, 
but as a mythological bting, the offspring of Ve- 
nata by tlie patriarcb Kasyapa. 

§ Naiidana signifies deligluipg} the situation 
is fabled to be Mount Meiu, the Noith I’ole, ima- 
gined 10 be an exceeding high mountain. 

II Dilwa. This irte bears a large fruit, which 
the English of Bengal call fiail-fruit. The reader 
Will find it described in Ihe Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ii. p.349. arhUeBilva. 

If Arka. Tins is a large shrub, very common 
in Bengal, whose leaves and flowers are covered 
with a while farina like the auricula; the leaves 
and stalks yield a milk like juice, which is* 
very powerful caustic. 

•• Khadira, Kapitba, Dava. Unknown to U»® 
Translator. 

tt Yojana. A land-measure of about <5 ot 5 
Bnglish mites. 

ft According to the Original. 
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herds which had lost their chiefs, and 
vrbole troops of animals, crying out with 
the fatigue of extreme exertions, and 
which having, in their despair of water, 
gone to the rivers, although the streams 
were dry, fell senseless upon the ground, 
with hearts broken by excess of toil : of 
such as had been overcome by want and 
fatigue, some wei*e devoured by the hun- 
gry chiefs ; and Ares having been kindled, 
others were dressed .and eaten, having 
been first minced according to custom. 
Many of the wild elephants, wJiich had 
been wounded, being greatly terrified, 
were seen running swiftly away, with 
their tender trunks drawn up; and in 
their flight they trampled numbers of the 
huntsmen to death. The forest now ap- 
peared desolate, strewed with the show- 
ers of arrows, which had fallen from the 
cloud-like army, and covered with the 
dead carcases of the noble beasts slain by 
the king. 

The prince and his attendants, having 
thus destroyed thousands of wild beasts 
in that forest, went in search of another. 
At the extremity of the former, they en- 
tered upon a desert, which having crossed, 
they came to another great foicst, where 
there was a famous hermitage : this forest 
was an object which the C)e desired to 
behold, and vvliich seemed to create in the 
mind extreme delight. It was refreshed 
by cool bree/es ; it abounded with trees, 
covered with blossoms ; it was extensive, 
and withal exceedingly pleasant. It re- 
sounded with the humming of bees, 
and the singing of birds ; with the A’oice 
of the male Kokila*, and the .songs of 
flocks of Jliilikasf . It abounded with 
ancient trees, having thick hranehes yield- 
ing a pleasant shade, and with twining 
creepers encompassed by swarms of bees ; 
and it was endowed with all the greatest 
beauties of nature. 

There was not, in all that forest, a 
tree without fruit, or flowers ; nor was 
there one that bore thorns, or whose 
branches were not covered with bees. The 

'* Kokih. A black bird, very common in India, 
which tings in the night, and whose notes are as 
various as the Nightingale's, but much louder. It 
ii vulgarly called Koil ; it sings delightfully in the 
Spring, atid is said to lay its eggs m a foreign 
ueit. 

t Jhilikai. Cannot specify them, Quv Wbat 
^recomntoiUy called AmadabaU I which are seen 
in flocks. 


birds filled the air of this dellgjitful place 
with their songs ; it was highly decorated 
with flowers, and clothed with trees, 
whose boughs, covered with the blossoms 
of every season, afforded a refreshing' 
shelter. There were trees with flowery 
branches, which being gently agitated by 
tlie wind, were constantly shedding down 
showers of variegated blossoms. There 
were others arrayed in robes of painted 
flowers, whose sky-touching heads were 
filled with choirs of sweetly-singing birds, 
and on whose tender stalks, bending 
down with loads of blossoms, were swarms 
of six footed honey sippersj sweetly hum* 
ming ; and tliere were many places spread 
with an abundance of flowers, the sight 
of which afforded the king great pleasure* 

That forest too abounded in trees witli 
lofty trunks, resembling the standard of 
the mighty Indra, and whose flowery 
branches mutually embraced. It was 
haunted by troops of good and evil spirits, 
by tribes of Gandharvas and Apsarfis§, 
and by numbers of wanton Vfiuaras and 
Kinnaras||. The air, which was cool, 
pleasant, fragrant, and laden with the 
sweet scented dust of the Howers, iu 
moving about the forest, passed among tlie 
trees, as if it wouM sport with them. 
Such was the forest which the king be- 
held. It was pleasantly situated, highly 
laised on the bank of a river, appearing, 
as it were, like a lofty standard. 

As ho was viewing the forest, clieercd 
by the notes of birds, the prince espied a 
spacious consecrated grove and hermitage, 
(composed of a variety of trees, and glow- 
ing with holy fires) which he approached 
with due reverence and respect. It was 
filled with groups of Yatis^f and Vala- 
khilyas**, and was the resort of the Mu- 
nisff. There wgre innumerable places in 
which was prcsciTcd the holy fire : upd 
the ground was spread with a carpet of 
flowers, and shaded by numbers of large 
and lofty trees. The situation was near 

$Beea. 

} Oandhaivaa ^nfl Apsar&a, celestial singers and 
dancers, 

II Vanaras and Kinnaras, a sort of Satyrs, in cqm- 
tnon discourse apes and monkeys. Both these 
terms imply something like men. 

f Yatis. Men devoted to the severest acts of 
penance. 

«« ValAkhilyas. A race of*' pigmy Brahmixni, 
faMed to be no bigger than one’s thumb, 
tt Munis, Sohiu and Propiieu, 

3K2 
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theM^tiui*, a sacred river of pleasant 
\rater, whose surface was covered with 
flocks of birds of various species, and 
wbidh was the delight of those by whom 
the mort ideation of the flesh is counted 
gain. The king was also greatly enter- 
tained by the many beautiful animals 
which there ran wild. 

He proceeds towards the consecrated 
grove, resembling the regions of the ce- 
lestials, and, in all respects, formed to af- 
fect the minds of good men, and surveys 
the river of holy water, which appeared 
embracing the hallowed spot there, like 
the mother of all naturef in the midst of 
her offsprings; bearing on its bosom 
troops of ChakravakasJ and floating flow- 
er8§ ; haunted by apes and monkeys, and 
infested with beais, the wild elephant, ti- 
gers, and monstrous serpents ; crowded 
with pilgrims, while the air resounded 
with the voices of pious men repeating their 
respective portions of sacred books. On 

♦ M&lini, Tlje exact siiuation not known. 

t Mother of all 'hings which have life. Nature. 
There U a lirtle obicurlty in the original, 

t Chakravaka.o. A species of Geese, so called 
from tlieir making a noise like the creaking of a 
cart>vrheel. Tlie Hindoos use neither iron nor 
grease. 

} Floating flowers. Thf Hindoos, in perform- 
itig their ablutions, spHiiklc a few blossoms of 
certain flowers into the river. The surface of a 
river, particalarly at Baoaris, is often seen cover- 
ed wtlti them. 


the JI>ankB of this river, stood the great and 
delightful recluse abode of the reverend 
descendant of the illustrious Kasyapg, 
which is respected by the tribes of saints 
and prophets. 

The king having examined the river 
adjoining the sacred grove, and perceiving 
the hermitage itself, formed the reso- 
lution to proceed : so he began to enter 
the mighty grove, rendered beautiful by 
the Mklini with her many islands and de- 
lightful banks, appearing like the abode 
of Nfirayknall by the river Gangfi^ . So 
having ascended into that emlilem of Chi- 
traratha (the garden of the God of Riches) 
that he might behold tiiat mighty saint, 
Kanwa**, the offspring of Kasyapa, of in- 
describable glory and vast abilities ; he 
caused his chariots, the horse and foot, 
together with the elephants, to halt at the 
entrance of the grove, addressing the 
troops in the following words : ** I am 
going to visit the hermit Kanwa of the 
race of Kasyapa, a holy man, free from 
worldly sin ; tarry here till I return.’* 

I Kaiyapa. One of their firil Patriatclii. 

f Tb* place of Nara-narayana j on the Oangei, 
not far from Haradwara, called Bhadruratna. 

♦♦ Gang&. The river we improperly call the 
Gangea. 

ft Kanwa. In Sir William Jone**atran»lation of 
the beautiful drama formed upon thia (itory, he 
ia called Kanna, which ia probably a miaiake of 
the press. 


PART OF the; first CHAPTER 

9F THE 

SURYA I^IDDHAnTA. 


(The Sflrya Siddhanta our readers will te- 
coUect is the celebrated work on Astro- 
nomy, which by the plausible assump- 
tion of an immensely remote antiquity, 
hai occasioned much curiosity, inves- 
tigation, and controversy. See Asiatic 
Researches, vols. ii. vi. and vHi. We 
are enabled through the kindness of one 
of the very limited number capable of 
producing it, to present a version from 
the original Sanskrita, which is assert- 
ed to be the work of Variha Mihira.) 

Book First, 

Rtverence to Ganesa I 0ml Om I 
Reverence to Brahma y the inconwiva- 
blc, imperceptible form ; without quality, 


the soul of quality ; whose image compre- 
hends the whole universe. 

In the Krita-Yooga,* a little remain- 
ing, a great Asuraf by name Mapal* 
desirous of learning in full the most 
sublime mystery, the highest degree of 
knowledge, and foremost branch of 
science, the cause of the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, inflicted upon himself 
very severe acts of penance, in worship- 
ping the sun. The prolifle God, gratified 

• Pirn age. t An evil «plrlt* 

t Maya it frequently mentioned at an attlit 
ladled in tupernatural works ) in a note there w 
thlt addition \ ** at S place ih Saltabli Dwipa tltu- 
aied four hundred and twenty Yojanat to Hw «*** 
part ft-om Lanka, Maya, 4c. '» 
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by those acts of penance, was pleased with due order, consist of foar, three, two, 
him, and of himself bestowed upon the and one-tenth of tli« sniu of the whole. 


rotary Maya^ the history of the planets. 
The glorious sun said : — “ Invoked with 
acts of penance, I know thy wish ; and 1 
will give thee that knowledge which has 
time for its foundation, the great history 
of the planets. No one being able to bear 
roy glare, I have not an instant to speak. 
This man, a portion of myself, shall re- 
peat it to thee, without remainder.** 

The God having said this, and fully in- 
structed the portion of himself, disappear- 
ed. That man spoke thus unto Maya^ as 
he stood with joined hands bowing;— 

Hear with an attentive mind that su- 
preme knowledge which heretofore the 
sun himself, in each of the Vugas, reveal- 
ed unto the Maharshis*. This, verily, 
is that first Sastra the author of light for- 
merly pronounced.’* 

In this work the division of time is 
by the revolution of Yugas only. There 
is a Time the destroyer of all thingsf. 
There is another Time for the purpose of 
calculation. That species of time is two- 
fold, from its gross and subtle natures, 
called M6rtta aud Aratirtta. The Murtta 
is distinguished by the terms PrinaJ, 
dec. The Amurtta by the term § 

Six Pranas make one Viuiri ; sixty Vi- 
n4ris one Nari j sixty N/iris one day and 
night of the stars, aud of .such days 
and nights, thirty constitute one month j 
by sun-risings called Siivana, by Titliis, 
or Lunar days, Lunar; by the Sang- 
kranti Solar. Of twelve months is form- 
ed one year : it is called a celestial day. 
The Suras and the Asuras have their 
respective day and night, the reverse of 
each other. Of such days three hundred 
and sixty make a celestial year ; and also 
a year of the Asuras. Of those years 
twelve thousand constitute the period of 
tlie four Y ugas. Tiie sura of the four Yu- 
gas, including their Sandhisy and Sand- 
hyaiigsas, is 4,320,000 solar years. 

The duration of the Krita, &c, Yugas, 
is in proportion to the number of Dhdr- 
nut's feet remaining. The four Yugas, in 

• Literally great sainta. 

t Meaning time personified in Siva oi fate, 
t Breathings. 

• ^ term is not legible in the original. 

5 The literal meaning of Sandhya or Sandhi 
i *‘td of Sandhyangsa— por- 

of Sandhi, 


The sixth part of Ihc Krita, &c. Yuga, 
in due order, is its proper Sandhi. Se- 
venty-one of the Yugas, &c. is here called 
the period of a Mann. At the end of it 
there is a Sandhi of the number of years 
constituting the Krita Yooga, viz. one mil- 
lion seven hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand years, called Jalotbhava^f. Of the 
above Manus there are fourteen in a Kal- 
pa, including Sandhis. At the beginning 
of a Kalpa, there is a Sandhi of fifteen 
times the measure of the Krita Vuga. 
Thus a Kalpa, which brings about the con- 
fusion of ail things, is formed of a thou- 
sand Yugas. The day of Brahma is so 
called. His night is of the same dura- 
tion. His utmost age, according to that 
reckoning of day and night, is one hun- 
dred. One half of his age is gone ; with 
the other half commenced this Kalpa ; 
and of this Kalpa^havc passed six Manus 
Sandhis included ; andof V'mismata Ma- 
nuy have passed three times nine Yugas; 
and of this tlie28th Yuga, this, the Krita, 
is passed. In the Yuga are one million 
seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
years. From this**, for the purpose 
of calculating timenone may collect the 
numbers into one sum. The sum of four 
hundred and seventy-four divine years 
multiplied by one hundred, passed while 
Brahma was creating the planets, the 
stars, the Dewas and PaityaSy the mov- 
ing and the motionless things of this 
world. 

The planets move constantly westward 
with the stars, with very great speed ; and 
the victorious remain alike e\eu in their 
respective paths. ’Pbere is an east move- 
ment, hence they have a progress daily 
by or through thef f zodiac. Being free 
from the influence of the FarinahaJJ, 
from that power they devour the stars. 
They move quick, too, with a little 
time, and with a great deal their mo- 
tion is small. The stars are also said to 
be nourished by their revolution. 

60'^ Vikalas make 1 Kala, or minute. 

60^ Kalas .... 1® Bhiiga, or degree. 

^ Rising of (lie waters. 

*• After this. 

tt Mtcrally— star-numbera, by or tiirough the 
stars of the zodiac. 

tt This seems to mean a'grand sphere contain- 
ing all the fixed stars by whose motion they move. 
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30« Bbigafl .... 1 R&si, or sign. The lunaa- months are the difference be! 

12 Ratdi .... 131iagana,orzodiac. tween Bhaganas (revolutions through the 

'fhc numbers of the revolutions* of zodiac) of the sun and moon§. 
the Sun, Mercury and Venus ; of Mars, The solar months being deducted the 
Saturn, and Jupiter, Sighraf , moving remainder will be tlie number of Adln- 
east, in a Yuga:— ra^akasjl. 

Of the Sun 4,320,000 Having deducted the Savana days from 

Moon 57,753,336 the lunar days, the remainder will be the 

Mars. 2,296,832 Tlthikshayas**. 

Mercury 17,937,060 By multiplying these numbers of Adhi- 

Jupiter 364,220 masas, Uoar5trisf^ sidereal, lunar, and 

Venus 7,022,376 Sivana days in a Yuga, by one thou- 

Satum 146,568 sand, is found their respective numbers 

Tte number of revolutions of the in a Kalpa. 

Moon^s Uchch’a (Apogee}^ in a Yu- The number of the sun's manda^^ 

fl*» 488,203 (slow) revolutions, moving east in a Kalpa 

V4mam-p5ta§ 232,238 is 387 

Of terrestrial S4vana days, from sun- Of Mai's's 204 

rise to suo-rise, in a Yuga, the num- Of Mercury’s 368 

b«*is 1,577,917,828 Of Jupiter’s 900 

Of sidereal days 1,582,237,828 Of Venus’s 

Of Lunar days 1,603,000,080 Of Saturn’s 39 

Of Adhim5-sakas. . . . 1,. 593,336 Of their Patas to the leftlMl as fol- 

Of Tithikshayas.... . 25,082,252 lows: 

Of solar months 51,840,000 Of Mars’s 214 

The number of star-risings reduced by i left or back-faii.-Node. 

the number of the sun’s Bhaganas (or re- ' B w, 753 , 336 - 4 , 360 , 000 - 53 , 433 , 336 . 

veiutions through the zodiac) is the num- J'3.‘t33,336— 51 , 84 o,fK)o— 1 , 593 , 336 . 

her of terreatrifll Ha** •• 1.603,000,080-1, 677 . 9 >7, 6w-«5,O89,950. 

Seems to bs the ^ame as Tithiluhaya. 

■“ H Manda means slow— the Apogee seems to 

• Bhaganas. f Siglira means quick. be implied. 

t Ooebi he means Jilgh Apogee. jlj Qrback, 


CHINESE REVENUES. 

(Continued from page 331.^ 


Additional Revenues extracted from the Geographical Section of the Louy c/m sen 
tsaif tou hoegy an Encyclopedia, published in 1607. 


Provinces. 


Cliy of 
Grain. 


Pieces of Pieces of Kin of Kin of Tiussesof 
Silk. Linen. Cotton. Silk. Fodder, 


Tsicn*. 


Pe tchy ly 
Nan tchy ly,i 
orKeanguau i 
Chan tong 
Chau sy 
Chen sy 
Ho nan 
Tche Kiang 
Kiang sy 
Hou Kouang 
Sl8e tchouen 
Fo kyen 
Kouang tong 
Kouang sy 
Yun nan 
Kouey tclieou 
Lea tong 


601,152 45,135 
5,995,034 39,452 

2,851,119 54,990 
2,274,022 4,777 

1,929,057 9,218 

2,414,477 9,959 

2,510,299 .... 

2,616,415 11,516 
2,167,559 27,977 

1,206,660 

883,115 600 

1,017,772 

431, .3,59 

140,588 

148,948 

460,763 


27,648,339 203,624 


103,748 8,737,284 45,000 

2,077 109,910 5,804,217 43,850,000 

52,449 2,111 3,814,290 

5,000 3,544,850 — 

588,990 17,272 306 18,436,700 

342 22,103 2,288,754 — 


1,341 8,203 

750 

72,851 6,333 

194 


- 49,895,000 
875,000 

53,895,000 

I 5^,000 


259 


I 680,234,388 

•2,405,211 •- 


593,417 246,662 154,160 45,031,306 829,314,388 


• The Tsieii is a cupper cum, weighing one^tenth of a leang. 
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T'ca Chensy 51,384 Kin. 

Ssetdiouen .. 489,885 

541,269 

Salt-tax Chen sy 464,523 leang 

Value of Fo kycn 8,878 

Koiiaug tong 37,280 

510,681 

Salt, Sse-tchouen 109,177 Yn*. 

Yun nau .... 56,965 


166,142 


Fo kyen, long hemp, 65 Kin 
Kouey tchcou Silver 29 leang 
Lcao tong 185,024 


185,053 


would considerably increase the amount 
of taxes. 

Magaillans, 268,271, states from the 
U hio pien, the sum deposited in the Im- 
perial Treasury at ^3,403,993 138. 4d. 
and the articles deposited in the Imperi- 
al magazines as follows : — 

43,328,8.34 sacks of rice. 

1,315,937 cakes of salt, 60 lbs. each. 

258 lbs. of fine vermilion. 

94,737 — of varnisli. 

.38,550 — of dried fruits. 

1,655,432 — of silk, &c. 

476,270 pieces of light silks. 

272,903 Ihs. of raw silk. 

396,480 pieces of cotton. 

464,217 lbs. of do. 

56,280 pieces of linen. 

21,470 sacks of beans. 

2,598,583 trusses of straw, 15 lbs. 
each. 


The Ouan pao tsurn chu, a collection of 
10,000 valuables, published in 1607, states 


the amount ditferently— 

Grain 16,085,916 chy 

Do. sent to Peking. . 4,010,000 do, 

Salt 2,995,131 do. 

Do. sent to Peking,. 1,776,515 Yii. 

Do. commutation 

for 46,158 leang. 

Taffety 205,598 pieces. 

‘^ilk 230,870 do. 

hioen 3,336 do, 

«ilk 208,073 kill. 

Cotton 246,562 do. 

Long hemp 65 do. 

Tsicn 405,920,000 do. 

Fodder 14,695,991 trusses. 

11,16.3,642 kin. 


The third geographical volume of the 
Lncyclopedia contains the revenues of the 
iiinefortifieddistricls near the great wall— • 
those of Leao tong are included in the pre- 
ceding table j but as the part of the reve- 
nues of the remaining districts included in 
the returns from the provinces where they 
are situated cannot be exactly ascertain- 
ed, I have omitted them, although they 

•The Yn contains two hundred Kin. 


Besides these revenues, he mentions the 
excise. Some millions of livres arising 
from imperial loans— ship-loads of silk, 
&c. for the imperial family— provisions— 
and the rent.s and produce of crown land.s, 
&c. estimated by De Guignes, vol. iil. p. 
95, at ;e4,166,666 1^. dd.f 

It appears from the Rev. Mr. Morri- 
son's 'Franslations of Imperial Edicts that 
the Emperor's expenditure exceeds his 
receipts. An edict published the 9th of 
February, 1814, asserts that the imperial 
works both within and without Peking 
have been put a stop to for some time. 
Various expenses about the palace are 
greatly diminished, and that economy is 
necessary, 21-22. The higher officers of 
government, mercantile coin panics, anif 
wealthy country gentlemen are requiredf 
to come forward with voluntary contribu- 
tions to the state, p. 26. 

Errata, 

Page 333, line 18, (a) for 1800, rfa€ 
180. 

Page 334, line 27, (b) /or 1606, read 
1607. 


tThe*e *iaicmenti alihough not recent, will 
convey some idea of the nature of Chinese con- 
tributions. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF THE 

PRINCIPAL FRUITS OF SIAM. 

(From Loubere's Siam.) 


Thf. Figs of IiKlia, which the Siamese 
docall Chouey-ngonan tchang. Elephants’ 
trunks, have not the taste of our tigs, 
and in my mind are not so good. Thus 
the melons of Siam are not time melons, 
but the fruit of a tree known in the Isles 
of America by the name of Papaycr; I 
have not eaten of this fruit. But to re- 
turn to the hg, it is of the size and shape 
of a sausage. Us green skin, which 
waxes yellow and spotted with black in 
its maturity, is easily separated from the 
soft and clammy pulp, and it is that which 
has given it the name of fig; but in the 
midst of its pulp there is no vacuity nor 
any of those kernels which do make, as it 
were, a little gravel in our figs when a 
little dried. Its taste is strong, and has 
something both of sharpness and sweet- 
ness. 

'file Bananas, which the Siamese call 
Ckuiey-ngaa-tchang,^ or Elephant’s tooth, 
is almost the same as the fig, save that it 
is gi'cener and longer, and has angles and 
faces or flat sides, which are reunited 
pointwise at both ends. These fruits do 
hang like nosegays, or rather like great 
buuchcs of grapes from the top of the 
trunks of the trees which bear them. 
The figs liardcn in the fire ; the bananas, 
which are not altogether so delicate tvhen 
raw, wax soft again, lose their sweetness, 
and acquire the taste of our pippins ripen- 
ed on the apple-tree. 

The Goyaye, iii'Siamese, Louc-Kiac, is 
about the size of a middling apple; the 
skin is a greyish-green like certain 
pears ; under this skin is a pulp of the 
consistence of that of the citron, but not 
;(r white. When it is put into the mouth 
its savours of the strawberi7, but this 
strawberry taste is soon lost by its becom- 
ing too strong. The pulp exceeds not the 
thickness of a crown piece, and contains 
a liquid like broth, but greyish, and 
which would not be less pleasant to eat 
than the pulp, if it were not mixed with 
mi innumerable number of small kernels, 
no hard that it would be difficult to chew 
them. 


The Jacks, in Siamese Ca-noun, are 
shaped like a great melon ill rounded. 
Under a greyish skin fashioned like ^ 
chagrin, they have a very great number of 
kernels or stones ; stones if we consider 
their magnitude, which is almost that of 
a pigeon’s egg ; kernels by the thin and 
smooth wood which incloses them. These 
stones, therefore, or kernels being boiled or 
broiled, differ not from our chesuuts either 
in taste or consistence, excepting that they 
are, in my opinion, more delicate. At 
one end they stick to a pulp which emT- 
lopcs them all, and separates them one 
from the other. It is easily torn off ac- 
cording to the coiuse of its fibres ; it in 
yellow, clammy, and glutinous, of a sweet 
taste and strong smell. It is not possible 
to chew it, tliey only suck it. 

They gave us a fruit like to plums, 
and we at the first appearance were de- 
ceived. It had the pulp and taste of a 
medlar, and sometimes two, sometimes 
three stones, hut bigger, flatter, and 
smoother than the medlar has them. 
This fruit is called Mousidain Siam. 

The Ox-heart, so named by reason of 
its size and shape ; the skin thereof is 
thin, and the fruit soft, the inside being 
only a kind of white cream and of a \ery 
agreeable taste. The Siamese call it 
Man-cout, 

The Durion, in Siamese ’founion, 
which is a fruit very much esteemed in 
the Indies, appeared insuppoi table tome 
for its ill smell. This fruit is of the size 
of our melons, covered with a prickly 
coat like our chesnuts ; it has also, like 
the jack, several stones, but as big as 
eggs, in which is contained what they 
eat, in the inside of which there is, also, 
another stone. The fewer of these stones 
the more pleasant the fruit. There are 
never less than three. 

The Maugo, in Siamese Ma-iuouan, 
participates at first of the taste of the 
peach and the apricot, towards the end tn s 
taste waxes stronger and less agreeab e. 
The mangoes are highly esteemed ; I hij® 
seen some as big as a clod’s band (head • }i 
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tbey 8at aod oval, but pointed at the 
imo ends iilmost like our almonds. Tlieir 
«kiu is of the consistence of that of our 
peaches, the colour inclining to yellow. 
The meat is only a pulp which must be 
^ed, and which clings to a great flat 
atone it envelopes. 

I have not seen the Mangostin, which 
it said to be much better than the mango. 

The Siamese have some sharp fruits 
which quench the thirst, and which on 
this account appeared to me the most 
agreeable of all. They are small as 
plums, and have a stone encompassed 
with a white pulp which easily melts in 
the mouth. 

The Tamarind is also sharp ; it is a 
truit inclosed in a shell like an almond, 
several included in a podex. The syrup 
]| pleasant, but by degrees it lost its 
sharpness, and there remained only the 
taste of the pimpernel. The tree which 
bears it, and is very large, has the leaf of 
pimpernel. 

I speak not of the sugar canes with 
which Siam abounds, nor of the pepper, 
because I saw none. The King of Siam, 
they say, has caused an hundred thousand 
to be planted. It is a plant which needs 
props like the vine, and the pepper hangs 
on it by little bunches like currants. 

The Ananas, in Siamese Saparot, has 


{b« meat white, of the taste of a peaoh* 
The meat is mixed with a little tvood, 
not a wood which separates as that of our 
nuts, but which adheres and is only the 
meat hardened, it begins to grow hard at 
the centre. The anana is believed to be 
unwholesome because its juice corrodes 
Iron. It is yellow when ripe, and before 
opened has the scent of a roasted apple. 
Its figure is like a great pine apple, it has. 
little rinds curiously ranged. 'I’he plant 
which produces it bears it at the top of 
the stalk which is not three feet higli. 
Sometimes from the body of this fruit ami 
at the sides, there grow like wens, one w 
two other small ananas having also their 
tufts. Now every tuft cut and put iuto 
the ground may produce other ananas, 
but each plant bears only one and bears 
only once. 

Tlie Coco, in Siamese Ma-praou, is a 
kind of filbert, but much bigger indeedi 
than a filbert, as may be seen by the cups 
of coco they sell us. It is the wood 
thereof which is naturally covered like 
that of our nuts, with a fifou or green 
bark au inch thick and full of fibres, 
whereof cordages may be made. In the 
wood of the coco is a very pleasant li- 
quor which congeals near the wood as ft 
ripens, and forms a nut very white and of 
a very good taste. 


DISCOURSE 


ON THE 

VALUE, BEAUTY, AND COPIOUSNESS OF I’HE SANSKRITA LANGUAGE 
AND ON THE ADVANTAGES AND PLEASURE TO BE DERIVED 
FROM THE STUDY OF IT. 


Pronounced in the Royal College of France^ 1815, at the opening ofaCourso 

of Lectures on the Sanskrita Language and Literature by Mr, L, Chezy^ 
Professor y SfC, 


Gentlemen— It has for a long time 
been the wish of many of the most re.spec- 
table men of letters among, the French, at 
the head of whom 1 conceive It my duty to 
place the venerable Atiquetil Duperron, 
and the celebrated Silvestre de Sacy, the 
glory and the honor of oriental literature, 
that some learned man of our nation 
would devote himself to the study of 
Sanskrita ; that ancient stock from which 
younger branches all the dialects used 
lb India have arisen ; but whether ftom 
carelessness, or as it may be for want of 
Asiatit t/oMfir.— No* 17. 


courage, no Fi'enchman has yet answered 
to the call of science. More inclined to that 
sort of study, or perhaps endowed with 
more patience, I have undertaken gent • 
ly to uplift the veil which conceals 
from our view the mysterious sanctuary ; 
as 1 proceeded in the explication of the 
folds, and any ray of light caught my eye, 
my curiosity received fresh vigour ; ati4 
like the initiated, who are not petmitte^ 
to approach the Deity until they have sub- 
mitted to the most severe tri^, 1 had the 
happiness, after a thousand toils, of pene- 

VoL.III. 3L 
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trailing into the awful fane, where are de- elegance and harmony; one might say In- 
posited the sciences of one of the most an- deed that Saraswati (the goddess of elo' 
deutly civilized nations in the world, quence) had taken a pleasure to dispose 
What pleasure did I not receive, when I and measure every sound herself, so deli 
found myself capable of deciphering those ciously do they strike the ear. * Do not 
antique palm leaves so long unintelligible suppose, gentlemen, that I am here employ 
to me, as were once the leaves of the ing hyperbole ; for it is certain there does 
\ {iybil, and when I recognized engraven on not exist in the world a language for 
their frail texture the profoundestconcep- which, in order to avoid all kind of hiatus 
tions of philosophy, in a beautiful charac- and of harsh and discordant sounds arising 
ter, ancient as the world, and which must from the collocation of vowels and of par- 
as lol>g endure. ticular consonants, a more delicate and 

Bur it was not only to satisfy my indl- better investigated system of orthography 
vidual curiosity that I have been at such i,as been devised. But this is not the only 
pains, the wish of rendering myself at quality which this fine language has to re- 
some rime useful to my countrymen, and commend itselfto you ; another attraction 
of facihtaring to them the means of tra- even much more powerful will not fail 
va sing this novel track; rhis was the early to awaken your curiosity and render 
imwerful motive by which my resolution you less sensible of the dryness insepara- 
was sustained, which I confess without blc from the study of languages in gene- 
this consideration, would more than once ral: I speak of the striking resetn- 
have abandoned me. But bow could I hope bianccs you will have occasion to remark 
to ainvcat such an honorable consum- between that ancient dialect and Uie 
Illation ? It was only a few mouths agothat ^reek and Latin languages, and that not 
this project appealed to my mind merely only in insulated words but in their most 
^ a vam chimera, wlien the return of our jutimate structure ; of that spirit of ana- 
beloved monarch suddenly enabled me to jogy which appears to have regulated its 

formation in such a manner that by the 
e ying u ly on the favor of a sove- knowledge of one radical alone, one finds 
feign who has at all times made literature himself capable of forming a prodigious 
his special deliglit, and confiding in the multitude of derivatives, which recalling 
support of a minister wliose constant We* to the mind, impress theinselies 
carw tend unceasingly to euricli tlie do- without an effort in an indelible manner: 

_ mams of science and learning, I dared to such, if I may so express myself, arc the 
esceci us exalted patronage to convey resting positions which occur onourtoil- 
my petition to the foot of the throne, some inarch — but had we none, and were 
Not only did the king deign to receive it, we obliged to traverse forthwith, the per- 
trut in selecting the college of trance for fcctly arid desert, the view of tlie eiicbaiit- 
the establishment of a pi ofessor’s chair ing Oasis which awaits you in the midst 
for the Saiiskrita language and literature, of the ocean of sand, will it not suffice to 
and by associating me by means of it with keep up your resolution ? Or to speak 
such illustrious colleagues, that august without a figure, what labor ought to 
monarch has by one act elevated luc to a weigh against the innumerable pleasures 
dignity I was far from pretending to, and our iniiid will receive from the acquisition 
of which only the zeal wherewith I shall of a literature altogether novel, and so 
fulfil the gracious intentions of his majes- ample that we should find ourselves em- 
ty can render me worthy. barrassed in our choice ! 

We come then, geutlemcn, to teach for Philosophy, Metaphysics, Grammar, 
the first time in France a language of Theology, Astronomy, Mathematics, Ju- 
which to this , day the English alone can risprudeuce, Ethics, Poetry; treatises ou 
boast that they possess tiic key, there- all the sciences cultivated among the Hiii- 
lebratcd dialect, that according to the dus in the ages when all Europe lay pJuug- 
remark of one of our most profound wri- ed in the deep shades of ignorance ; offer 
ters is perhaps no other than the language thpmselves in a body to your eager regard ; 
of the g^s, spoken of by Homer. If to give birth, by your means, to the must 
it is not, It IS at least worthy to be so, as erudite researches — and who, gentlemea. 
well on account of its copiousness as its knows if it may not appertain to som ont 
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of you, to evince that subtle and obserring 
mind, which by ingenious comparisons may 
throw the strongest light on the history 
of man, and narrate to us the origin of 
our knowledge. 

The philosopher eager to study the 
creeds and religious dogtnas of various na- 
tions, will find in the Veda, an immense 
field open to his researches. Among all 
the monuments of ancient Indian learn- 
ing, these sacred books form, without con- 
tradiction, the work which should most 
powerfullyexcite our curiosity, as well on 
account of its remote antiquity, as for 
the subject treated of,and which being tho- 
roughly examined, may produce the most 
valuable instructions not only on Hindu 
theology, but perhaps on the religious cus- 
toms of the Egyptians, Greeks, and even of 
some modern nations. 

The Hindus believe that the original 
Veda was revealed by Brabma himself, 
and was for a long time preserved .simply 
by tradition, until a sage divided it into 
four portions, the same as extant at the 
present day, the Rich, the Yajur, the 
Sama, and the Atharvana ; from this act 
the .sage obtained the name of Vyasa, or 
Ycda Vyasa, which signifies the distribu- 
ter of the Yeda. The Hindus attribute 
their most ancient compo.>ures to the 
same per'<on, as tlie Parana.?, and the Ma- 
ha-bliar ita, a celebrated epic poem de.?crib- 
ingthe w.irs of the Kurus and the Pandu.s, 
two branches of the family of Bharata, 
one of the very ancient uKUiarchs of In- 
dia, who gave his name to that country. 
But the extent of those works, and the 
perceptible diflfcieiiccs which have been 
remarked in the .style, abundantly evidence 
that ii was impossible for them to have 
issued from the same pen, and the Hindus, 
to all appearance, may have been gratified 
by attributing to Vyasa the compositions of 
various sages whose names are lost in 
antiquity, and by constituting him, if the 
expression be allowed, their literary Her- 
cules. 

You have already, gentlemen, been able 
to obtain some idea of these mysterious 
books, either from the learned memoir of 
Mr. Colebrooke, inserted in the 7th vol. 
of the Asiatic Kesearelies, where that cele- 
brated Hindu scholar has given a very sa- 
tisfactory analysis from the Oupnekhat 
of Auquetil, the valuable and last presen- 
tation, which with a dying hand, the vene^ 


rable academician deposited on the altar 
of the sciences, or even better from the ex- 
cellent analysis of that work made by one 
of his illustrious compeers, now holding a 
most honorable station in the state, ami 
whose talents are only eclipsed by the no- 
bleness of his character. 

Of the numerous philosophical works, 
among others, the Nyay.a, the Mimansa, 
the Vedfuita, a branch of it, the Sankhya 
Sastra, will afibrd the metaphysician an 
opportunity of comparing them with the 
systems formerly taught in the schools of 
Greece and Italy; and the re.seniblances he 
will discover between their doctrine and 
that of the Peripatetics, of the school of 
Plato, and the Italic sect, will effect a con- 
viction of the relations whicli anciently 
must of necessity have existed between 
the nations w'ho present such a coinci- 
dence of idea?. 

Let ns proceed to consider the gram- 
matical works ; our most skilful philolo- 
gists wouhl not read without a very lively 
interest the celebrated Sutras or Apho? 
risms of Paiiini, the .Siddh.anta Kaumudi, 
the Saraxwatl-prakriya, the Mugdha- 
bodha, and other treatises in which the 
theory of language is analysed with as 
much truth as ingenuity, and very possi- 
bly they would discover that they could 
derive .some new ideas from materials so 
interesting, ari^ing from the constitution 
of man, and that sjiirit of analogy so na- 
tnr.d to him. 

But how inexhaustible the treasure pre- 
sented by these voluminous and ancient 
Puranas, these venerable depots, where, 
under the veil of allegory and fable, a 
large portion of the ancient history of 
India remains buried. 

Already has a commencement been- 
made in the explanation of the sentiments 
of abstract mythology contained in thejn,. 
M. Moor, by collecting and classing in liia 
elegant work the Hindu Pantheon, the’ 
principal divinities, with their different at- 
tributes, has effected a work eminently 
useful, and w'cll adapted to facilitate the 
imdenstanding the poets. Sir W. Joifes, 
in a discourse inserted in the 12th vo- 
lume of the A.siatic Researches, has made 
a very ingenious comparison between, 
gome of the Hindu deities and those of 
Greece and Italy; but on the ancient his-., 
toryand geography of India, nothing has 
yet appeared but some very unsatisfactory 
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eways. At the same time, there is no doubt experience every species of emotion of 

buttliat, in proportion as our knowledge which the soul is susceptible. In epi 
of the Sanskrita language shall become poetry especially it appears to win the 
more familiar, an increase of light will be from all others : r.nd among the Hindu 
thrown on those subjects : and often one poets, the great Valmiki, in his Rainayana 
discovery, one happy conception, sufHcea to would appear to have best understood the 
enable the human mind to make the vastest art of eliciting all its beauties ; under his 
progress. magic pencil we see it yield all its styles 

With respect to Astronomy and Mathe- and all its colours. Is he describitig scenes 
matica, the lovers of the sciences of de- sweet and moving ? that beauteous Ian. 
monstration, may obtain in the memoir of guage, sonorous and copious, supplies him 
Mr. Davis oil the Surya Siddhanta, a very with expressions most harmonious, and 
favourable opinion of the flourishing state like a peaceful stream winding softly 
of those sciences among the Hindus, at a among mossy flower- banks, glides away 
period wheu the nations of Europe had with our enraptured thought, carried with 
abandoned themselves to all the chimeras delight into enchanted legioiis; but where 
of astrology ; and they will perceive, with the subject requires energy and strength, 
the greatest admiration, in a treatise on in the descriptions of combat, his style be* 
Algebra, composed in Sanskrita, that many comes rapid and animated as the action 
propositions had been taught in the schools of the warriors. We bear the rolling and 
of Banaris, a long time before they were in the bounding chariots, the crash of furious 
succession discovered in Europe, by her- elephants charging with tlieir enormous 
mat, Euler, and Lagrange. tusks, the hoofs of the neighing steeds 

In mentioning the code of laws of Manu, beating the sounding plain, the rattle of 
the composition of which treatise Sir VV. the clubs and the whistle and snapping of 
Jones has by plausible reasonings carried the javelins; death is busy all around; 
hack to the 1280 th year before the Christian the reader is transported into the midst of 
era, it is abundantly qualified toexcite the the horrid fight, 
lively curiosity of the lawyer, ami to eu- Many other grand poems, as the Ma* 
gage our consideration to a worx the most ha-bharata, in \vhich tlie adventuies and 
likely to convince us of the antiquity of the wars of the Kurus and Pandus are 
the people for whom it was compiled, by described; tliat entitled Si.supalaVadhaor 
the picture it presents tons both of their the death of Sisupala, the Kaghu Vangsa, 
high civili^at'.on and their deep corruption, gparkle with superior beauties, and fre- 
at a period already so remote. quently treat, in episodes, of subjects of 

The liitopadesavvill not be the less prized highest interest. Such is the Bhugavat 
by the moralist because it affords him the Cita, an admirable dialogue between 
inestimable original ot the most ancient Krishna and Arjuna relative to the Deity 
collection of apologue.s extaut. fhi.s in- ^1^^ immortality of the soul, of 

finitely curious book, more generally which wc have a faithful and elegant trans- 
known by the title of Fables of Pilpay, has lation, extracted from the Maha-bharata 
not only been translated into all the Ian- the learned pen of the earliest of Hindu 
guages of Asia, hut into nearly all tho.se scholars, the celebrated Charles Wilkins, 
of Europe. lately nominated a foreign asso- 

Do not suppose, gentlemen, that this elate of the third class of the Royal In- 
fine (portion of) literature contains only stitute of Fiance, 
treasures of science, and the severer exer- Observe also, gentlemen, that these an- 
dses of intellect. No! Living imagina- cient composures, like the more early ones 
tion here has also an ample portion, and of Greece, are replete with materials for 
among no people of the world has splen* the genius of the dramatic poets, who 
did poetry exhibited more magnificent ap- have drawn from thence the subject of 
pcarances, or been accompanied by a more the greater part of their pieces; for I 
bland and fascinating retinue. should not leave you ignorant that the 

From the stately epic to the modest Hindu.s, like all civilized nations, capable 
pastoral) the very various productions of of the brilliant illusions of the stage, pos- 
genhis wiH present themselvw to your sees a theatre as rich ai any other in the 
enchanted attention^ and you. will by turns world 5 a tboatre veiy dffootiTOy no donhti 
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^cre you to judge it by the severe rules 
jaiddowii by Aristotle, but which perhaps 
docs not yield to our own in the expres- 
sion of sentiment, the interest of events, 
and the depictinc of characters. What 
beauties, what nature, what sweetness 
in Sakuntala ! that delightful piece which 
Sir W. Jones has translated with so much 
elegance into English ; and concerning 
which one of the finest geniuses of Ger- 
many has said, thatdid Sanskrita litera- 
ture possess but that sole production, the 
to read it in its original ongbt to 
suffice to inflame the mind and excite it to 
the study of the divine language in which 
it is written. 

But thanks to the fertility of the Hindu 
nmscs, we are far from being reduced to 
this sole master{)icce ; and besides the 
greater composures, in every species of 
iwctry we find among the Hindus equally 
enchanting works, 

Theie exist, for instance, in our Euro- 
pean literatuie, few pieces to he compared 
with the Megha Duta (the Cloud Messen- 
ger) in sentiment and beauty, and in 
erotic poetry the voluptuous laya Deva, in 
his little poem on the loves of Madhava 
and Radha, far surpasses all elegiac poets 
known : never were the fires of love and 
its soft languors depicted with colours so 
lively and enchanting as in the Gita Go- 
\inda. At the same time, according to 
the Pandits or Hindu men of learning, this 
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entirely mystical work, expresses nothing 
but the effusions of the soul which searches 
to unite it.self to the Deity ; and under 
that point of view it affords a striking re- 
semblance to the delightful allegory of 
Psyche and Cupid. 

To conclude, from the madrigal to the 
keen epigram, there is no poesy which 
has not been handled with success by the 
bards of the Ganges ; and many small 
pieces of this kind have fallen under my 
observation calculated to give the most 
advantageous idea of the beauty and ele- 
gance of their talents. 

But from apprehension, gentlemen, of 
exposing myself to your ill will, sliould I 
prolong a discourse you already perhap* 
accuse of prolixity, I conceive that 1 had 
better here terminate this light sketch 
which a more skilful pencil will no doubt 
delineate in a more fascinating manner. 

Still imperfect as it is, it may be suffi- 
cient to give you an idea of the rich gal- 
lery which by degrees opens to your at- 
tention and to inspire you with a desire 
to study and understand the masterpieces. 
The task is difficult I allow, but is not im- 
possible ; and already if I may judge from 
the noble ardour manifested by many of 
you, I have no doubt but that we sliall 
cause that fine and important branch of 
literature to flourish in France, and that 
our efforts will be crowned with the most 
happy success. 


TALE 

OF 

THE FOUR SIMPLE BRAHMANS. 

(Concluded from Pa^e J38.J 


The court agreed that the speaker had 
put in a very strong case ; but justice re- 
quired that the other two should also be 
heard. The third claimant was indeed 
burning with impatience for his turn ; 
and as soon as he had permission, he thus 
begun. 

My name was originally Anantya. 
Now, all the world call me Betel Anan- 
tya; and I will tell you how this nick- 
name arose. 

“ My wife, having been long detained 
at her father’s house, on account of her 
yhUib, had oohahUod with me tut about 


a month; when, going to bed one even- 
ing, I happened to say, carelessly I be- 
lieve, that all women were prattlers. 
She retorted, that she knew men who 
were not less prattlers than women. I 
perceived at once that she alluded to ray- 
self; and being somewhat piqued at the 
sharpness of her retort, 1 said, ‘ Now let 
us see which of us shall speak first.’ 
‘ Agreed,’ quoth she ; ‘ but what shall 
the loser forfeit?’ ‘ A leaf of betel,' said 
i ; and our wager being thus agreed, we 
both addressed ourselves to sleep wilhout 
speaking another word« 
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** Next morning, as we did not appear 
at our usual hour, after some interval, 
they called us, but got no answer. They 
called, and then roared stoutly at 
the door; but with no success. The 
alarm began to spread in the house. 
They began to fear that we had died sud- 
denly. The carpenter was called with 
]ds tools. The door of our room was 
forced open ; and, when they got in, they 
were not a little surprised to find both of 
us broad awake, in good health, and at 
our ease, though withoiit the faculty of 
speech. iMy mother was greatly alarmed, 
and gave loud vent to her grief. AH the 
Braliinaus in the village, of both sexes, 
assembled, to the number of one hun- 
dred ; and, after close examination, every 
one drew his own conclusion on the acci- 
dent which was supposed to have befallen 
us. The greater number were of opinion 
that it could have arisen only from the 
malevolence of some enemy w'ho had 
availed himself of magical incantations 
to injure us. For this reason a famous 
magician was called, to counteract the 
effects of the witchcraft, and to remove 
it. As soon as lie came, after stedfastly 
contemplating us for .some time, lie began 
to trj' our pulses, by putting bis finger on 
our wrl'^ts, on our temples, on the heart, 
and on vaiious other parts of the body; 
and after a great vaiiety of grimaces, the 
remembrance of which excites my laugh- 
ter, as olicu as 1 think of him, he de- 
cided that our malady arose wholly fioin 
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one of our friends who was present 
maintained, in opposition to the opinioh 
of the magician and his assistants, that 
our malady was not at all the effect of 
witchcraft, but arose from some simple 
and Oldinary cause; of which he had 
seen several instances ; and he undertook 
to cure us without any expense. 

He took a chafing dish filled with 
buniing charcoal, and heated a small bar 
of gold very hot. This he took up with 
pincers, and applied to the soles of my feet 
then to my elbows, and the crown of my 
head. I endured the.se cruel operations, 
without .shewing the least symptom of 
pain, or making any complaint ; being de- 
termined to bear any thing, and to die, if 
necessary, rather than lo.se the wager I had 
laid. 

* Let ns tiy the effect on the woman,* 
said till' doctor, astoni.shcd at my resolu- 
tion and apparent insensibility. And im- 
incdialely taking the bit of gold, well 
beate<l, he applied it to the .sole of her 
foot. Shawas not able to endure the pain 
for a moment, but instantly sci'camed out : 

‘ Appa, enough!' and, inrning to me, 

‘ I have lo.st my wager,' she said ; ‘ there 
i.s your leaf of betel.' ‘ Did I not tell you,’ 
said I, taking the leaf, ‘ that you would be 
the first to speak out, and that you would 
prove by your own conduct that I wa.s right 
ill saying yesterday, when we went to bed, 
that women are babblers 
** E\cry one was .surprised at the whole 
proceeding ; nor could any of them coin- 
meaning of what was 
[lassing between my wife and me; until 
1 explained the kind of wager we had 
made overnight, before going to sleep. 

‘ What!' they exclaimed, ‘ was it fora 
leaf of betel that you have spread this 
alarm through your own house, and the 
whole village ? for a leaf of betel, tliat 
you shewed such constancy, and suffered 
burning from the feet to the head up- 
wards Never in the world wa.s there 
.seen such folly !’ And from that time I 
have been constantly known by the name 
of Betel Anantya.” 

The narrative being finished, the court 
weic of opinion that so transcendant a 
piece of folly gave him high pretensions in 
the depending suit ; but it was necessary, 
first, to hear the fourth and last of the 
suitors ; who thu.s addressed them ; — 

“ The maiden to whom I was betrotU- 


Ihc effect of malevolence. He e\en gave prehend the 
the name of the particular dciil that pos- 
sessed my wife and me, and lendeied us 
dumb. He added that thi.s devil was very 
stubborn and difficult to lay; and that it 
would cost three or four pagodas, for the 
expense of the offerings necessary for 
eoinpelling him to fly. 

“ My relation.s, who were not very 
opulent, were astonished at the grievous 
imposition which the magician had laid 
on. Yet, rather than we sliould continue 
dumb, they consented to give him what- 
soever should be necc.ssary for the expense 
of his sacrifice; and they farther pro- 
mised, that they would reward him for 
his trouble, as soon as the demon by 
whom we were possessed should be ex- 
pelled. 

“ He was on the point of commencing 
his magical operations, when a Brahman, 
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ed, having rennined six or seven years at 
her father’s house, on account of her 
youth, we were at last apprized that she 
was become marriageable ; and her pa- 
rents informed mine that she was in a 
situation to fulfil all the duties of a wife, 
and might therefore join her husband. My 
mother, being at that time sick, and the 
house of my father-in-Iavv being at the dis- 
tance of five or six leagues from ours, she 
was not able to undertake the journey. 
She therefore committed to myself the 
duty of bringing home my wife, and 
counselled me so to conduct myself, in 
words and actions, that they might not 
see that I was only a brute. ‘ Knowing 
thee as I do,’ said my mothci as I took 
leave of her, ‘ I am very distrustful of 
thee.’ But I promised to be on my good 
behaviour ; and so I dej)arted. 

** I was well received by my fatlier-iun 
law, who gave a great feast to all the 
Brahmans of the village on the occasion. 
He made me stay three days, during which 
there was nothing but festivity. At lengtli, 
the time of our departure having arrived, 
he suffered my wife and myself to leave 
him, after pouring out blessings on us 
both, and wishing us a long and happy 
life, enriched with a numerous posterity. 
When wc took leave of him, he shed abun- 
dance of tears, as if lie had foreseen the 
misery that awaited us. 

“ It was then the summer solstice, and 
the day was excessively hot. We had to 
cross a sandy plain of more than two 
leagues • and tlie sand, being heated by 
the burning sun, scorched the feet of my 
young wife, who being brought up too 
tenderly in her father’s house, was not ac- 
customed to such severe trials. She fell 
a crying, and being unable to go on, she 
lay down on the ground, saying she wished 
to die there. 

I was in dreadful trouble, and knew 
not what step to take j when a merchant 
came up, travelling the contrary way. He 
had a train of fifty bullocks, loaded with 
various merchandize. I ran to meet him, 
aad told him the cause of my anxiety with 
tears in my eyes ; and entreated him to 
aid me with his good advice, in the dis- 
tressing circumstances in which I was 
placed. He immediately answered, that 
a young and delicate woman, such as my 

was, could neither remain where she 
uor pi oceed in her j'ouruey, under so 
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hot a sun, without being exposed to cer- 
tain death. Rather than that I should see 
her perish, and run the hazard of being 
suspected of having killed her myself, and 
be held guilty of one of the five crime* 
which the Brahmans est«em the most 
heinous, he advised me to give her to him, 
and then he would mount heron one of his 
cattle, and take her along with liim. That 
I should be a loser, be admitted; but all 
things considered, it was better to lose her, 
with the merit of having saved her life, 
than equally to lose her, under the suspi- 
cion of being her murderer. ‘ Her trin- 
kets,’ ho s.iid, * may be worth fitteen pa- 
godas. Take these twenty aud give me 
your wife.’ 

“ The merchant’s arguments appeared 
unansvverabJe : so I yielded to them, and 
delivered to lummy wife, whom he placed 
on one of his best oxen, and continued 
his journey without delay. I continued 
mine, also, and got home in the evening, 
exhausted with hunger and fatigue, and 
with my feet almost roasted with the 
burning .sand, over which 1 had walked 
the greater part of the day. 

“ Frightened to see me alone, ‘ Where 
is your wife?’ cried my mother. I gave 
her a full account of every thing that had 
happened from the time I left her. I spoke 
of the agreeable and courteous manner in 
which my fatlier-in-law bad received me, 
and bow, by some delay, we had been 
overtaken by the scorching beat of the 
sun at noon, so that my wife must have 
been suffocated, and myself suspected of 
her murder, had we proceeded ; and that 
I had preferred to sell her to a merchaot 
who met us, for twenty pagodas. And I 
shewed my mother the money. 

“ When I had done, my mother fell 
into au ccstacy of fury. She lifted up her 
voice against me with cries of rage, and 
overwhelmed me with imprecations aud 
awful curses. Having given way to these 
first emotions of de.spair, she sunk into a 
more moderate tone. ‘ What hast thou 
done! sold tlvy wife, hast thou ! delivered 
her to another man ! A Brahmanari ia 
become the concubine of a vile merchant! 
Ah ! What will her kindred aud ours say, 
when they hear the tale of this brutish 
stupidity, of folly so unexampled and de- 
grading !* 

“ 1 he relations of niy wife were soon 
informed of the sad^yeQtur«;th9t had be* 
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Alien their unhappy girl. They came over 
to attack me, and would certainly have 
mirdered me and my innocent mother, 
if.we had not both made a sudden escape. 
Having no direct object to wreak their 
vengeance upon, they brought the matter 
before the chiefs of the cast, who unani* 
mously fined me in two hundred pagodas, 
as a repai ation to my father-in-law, and 
issued a prohibition against so great a 
fool being ever allowed to take another 
wifej denouncing the penalty of expulsion 
from the cast, against any one who should 
assist me in such an attempt. I was 
therefore condemned to remain a widower 
all my life, and to pay dear for my folly. 
Indeed, I should have been excluded for 
ever from my cast, but for the high con- 
sideration in which the memory of my 
late father is still held, he having lived 
res|)ected by all the world. 

** Now that you have heard one speci- 


men of the many follies of my j 
hope you will not consider me as beneath 
those who have spoken before me ; nor 
my pretensions altogether undeserving of 
the salutation of the soldier,” 

Tlie heads of the assembly, several of 
whom were convulsed with laughter while 
the Brahmans were telling their histories, 
decided, after hearing them all, that each 
had given such absolute proofs of folly as 
to be entitled, in justice, to a superiority 
in his own way; that each of them 
therefore, should be at liberty to call him- 
self the greatest fool of all, and to attri* 
bate to himself the salutation of the sol- 
dier. Each of them having thus gained his 
suit, it was recommended to them all to 
continue their journey, if it were possible, 
in amity. The delighted Brahmans rush- 
ed out of court, each exclaiming that he 
had gained his cause. 


AN INSCRIPTION 

FROM IHE 

KAWI, OR ANCIENT JAVANESE LANGUAGE. 

Taken from a Stone found in the Distriet of Surabaya on JavOf translated into the 
modern Idiom hy Nat a KusumOy Panamhahan of Sumanap (Madura) y rendered 
into English by Mr, Crawfurd.* 


894 . 

Prosperity ! ! — Attend to what is relat- 
ed, aud which gives excellence in this 
world. Wisdom is banished by death ; 
and worth of eveiy kind is terminated by 
it. Make not light of these matters, but 
learn what is fitting, and enlighten your 
mind, for this life is of no account, it is 
attended with uncertainty, and death is 
its end. 

For this reason the intelligent have 
composed this narrative, renowned in as- 
semblies, scented like scattered flowers. 
If you understand what is here related, 
you attain excellence. 

The efforfs of tyranny are as the tears 
of the virgin in the embraces of old age. 
The assailant burns with desire, the as- 
sailed shews no return. Affairs accoin- 


* In submitting iliis translatio to the public, 
it is nccesoary tu observe that the traiislatorfound 
the original in many parts very obscure, that the 
translation is of necessity very free, and rather to 
be! considered as approximating to the sense of 
the original, than a verbal translation. 


pushed in this spirit art full of difficiiltjr. 
It is unbecoming of men to shed tears, 
which are enemies to valour ; in every 
situation let them behave with intekness, 
which resembles the stream of water that 
falls from the mountain aud refreshes 
every object around. Attend to these 
things, and you will thereby ac(|uire an 
accession of wisdom ; do not alter your 
copy, and thus the excellence of your nar- 
rative will be displayed. Observe well this 
insti‘uction in your conduct. 

It is related of Raja Kunakua that he 
was a prince renowned for his penetration, 
of gentle conversation, a lover of religion 
and a confirmed Sugata. His love for bi5 
people was great. The whole country 
was loud in hia praise. He skilled 
in directing the labour of his people, and 
a strict observer of his word ; the coun- 
try prospered under him. The king di- 
reeled this stone to be written upon, that 
men might behold what was inscribed, 
which is replete with wisdom, aod that 
they might improve thereby. When the 
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king fabricated this monument he took 
tiie advice of his chiefs and nobles on the 
excellent thinj?< inscribed upon it. All 
this ha‘< been divulced that the ignorant 
may be inhu med. Learn you to judge of 
things from their appearance, for you 
have been instructed. Adorn the places 
of excellence, the temples of the gods, by 
which you will diminish the number of 
>our enemies, who will bow to and serve 
you. 

The king has acquired strength from 
the valour of his sons, Sri Makuja Wasa 
and Wardana, beautiful' in person, and 
mild in disposition. Should you search 
the world round you would not find the 
equals of the two princes, their valour is 
equally conspicuous ; and their knowledge 
yf the Sastras so complete that to under- 
stand them df‘ntandcd no study. Their 
whole condimt and demeanour cooled and 
refreshed all arour.d them. All women 
felt the intoxication of love for them, and 
wished themselves united to them, say- 
ing in their hearts, how skilled to give de- 
light, they wish us in their arms, and their 
time is renowned throughout the earth. 

For this reasou do thou learn the wis- 
dom which is thus renowned. All the 
kings who became acquainted with the 
two princes were desirous of joining with 
them. Fear not death. The king's sons 
had no dread of princes their equals, for 
the affections of the whole country went 
with -them. The people who felt the un- 
ceasing bounty of the prhices, and the 
effects of their wisdom and abilities, were 
glad and happy. 

Relate the appearance of the kings pre- 
paring to go into the presence of the 
princes. It was at the time of day when 
the sun rides over the tops of the moun- 
tains. Excellent was their demeanour, 
fitting was their discourse, and they were 
presented with betel. They feasted and 
drank, down to the lowest of the people, 
whose hearts were exc.eedingly rejoiced, 
and they eat to satisfaction. 

The country was populous and prosper- 
ous. Let the relation proceed. There 
was a king’s son whose name was Da- 
drawisa Madya, who rebelled against 
their authority, a war commenced. The 
prioce fled. He was pursued and again 
gave battle. He was repartory and made 
no account of his enemy. The king saw 
the beauty of the young prince, but mark- 
ed how different his conduct from a man 
Asiatic Journ, — No. 17. 


of high birth. Be it related. When the 
king ordered his forces to be assembled 
to proceed quickly to the city to expel the 
wicked, he proceeded forthwith, and ar- 
rived at the gate of the kirig of demons, 
and made offerings to the gods. 

The armies fought, and the forces of 
the demon king were destroyed by the 
charge of their enemies. Some had their 
necks twisted off : those who escaped ran 
away, terrified at the flight of missile 
weapons falling like rain. The few who 
had courage to make a stand were dis- 
patched at once, 'i'he flight of weapons 
was countless. The defeated forces hid 
themselves in the ditches and hollow ways, 
pursued unremittingly by the weapons of 
their enemies. The king, Sri Jalalaga 
Oewa, was killed. There was no one to 
contend with the army of men, no one 
firm to his station. Those who were 
seized yielded at once and begged for 
mercy, surrendering to the conqueror their 
wives and children. Thus the battle end- 
ed, which had continued for half the dura- 
tion of a man. 

Let the story of the destruction of 
the conquered country be related. Ho 
replaced their nobles in rheir stations 
as before. His wisdom sought the 
good of the country. He elected go- 
vernors and he arranged for rebuilding the 
city. The country was divided into three 
part.s under three head.s. 

'i'he body of the king’s son was decked 
out and prayers offered up for it according 
to the practice observed for the dead. His 
wiv«j, all of exquisite beauty, wi.shed to 
follow him ill death. They bowed and 
kissed his feet. They seemed deterinined 
to follow his fortune, to make it tlieir 
own, and not to survive him, 

Alas! exclaimed they, do not forget 
the expressions of our sincerity. We are 
fatherless; we will serve thee; we are 
pleased timt you take us along with 
thee. You are our Guru. For you were 
skilled in tlie arts of love, and knew Imw 
to give joy to the heart. Such were the 
words of the affljeted. We will wed no 
more; we will acknowledge the authority 
of no other lord. We will not make 4 
second marriage, for you alone knew thp 
arto» of love. We dread the thoughts of 
being subjected to another’s authority. 
We are inexperienced, and ignorant of the 
most approved coqduel.— The time.s were 
changed. Let a sjiectacle complete in 

Vox,. III. 3 n 
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every respect be related, describing a nar- 
rative of excellence. 

The story proceeds to say, when the 
kings went forth to exercise themselves, 
their train slowly following, they arrived 
at the village of Jawaya, having deep 
ravines to the left side, within which were 
seen rare objects. They halted delighted 
to observe Pandan flowers floating in 
order upon the water, as if fhey had been 
obeying an order to that effect. The ap- 
pearance of the sky and of the clouds seemed 
preparing to usher in the night ; the day 
closed and it became dark. They assem- 
bled in the forest and lighted great torches 
to prejiare against the wild beasts : after 
some time the bounty of the king was 
distributed, excellent food, all kept awake. 
It was passing cold ; all trembled and their 
arrangement was broken. — In the morn* 
ihg they again put themselves in order, 
and prepared to march forw'ard. The 
king was presented on the way with gifts. 
The people sounded the praise of the 
king’s sons, wishing they might have no 
rivals, that they might have no occasion 
to retreat from the battle, but that their 
enemies might be terrified at their pre- 
sence, that their aspect might be bright 
and not turn pale in the battle, and that 
their rank might be exalted. 

It is related that there was a female of 
passing excellence, her beauty was far- 
famed, she was without blemish ; all meji 
felt the pangs of love for her, and she be- 
came the constant object of their dis- 
course. Her whole demeanour was be- 
coming; her excellence fitted her to be 
the consort of a king, the gift of the gods 
to him. That king was just i » his con- 
duct towards his subjects ; as long as he 
reigned no wickedness was committed in 
the country. His people were happy and 
tich/thceffectsofhis bounty. His liberality 
towards tfaepoor and dependent was with- 
out Interruption. His learning was more- 
over complete; a-ssuredly a of 

the Dewas. Whatever he imagined was 
Iright. He was therefore loved and feared 
throughout the country. 

This priuee possessed discernment of 
talent above all the princes his equals in 
power. He was ready to pardon those 
who erred. His religious austerities in 
search of the prosperity of his country 
were so great that he did not allow him- 
self to sleep. Criminals disappeared 
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Without effort. His knowledge equalled 
that of a Pandita. An enemy came re- 
nowned for his skill in war. He invaded 
the country. The numbers of liis army 
were unknown. Tlie adveise forces com- 
menced a nocturnal combat with equal 
valour, none flinching. The darkness of 
the night encreased. The king’s army 
charged the enemy in a body, dealing out 
and receiving cuts and stabs, shrieking 
and shouting. 1 he king’s army could not 
withstand the darts that were showered 
upon them, they began to flinch but could 
not find the gate ; the 'army was vau- 
quished, many were killed ; those maim- 
ed, who dreaded the anger of the king 
like a sage. The discomfiture of his force 
is not lelated. The army was thrown 
into confusion with a noise like the fall of 
a mountain, or like the sea inundating a 
city, 'rims happened the defeat of the 
king’s army, and in this manner w^as the 
power transferred to other hands.—The 
women were met mourning the death of 
the fallen King. 

She who dwelt on the loss of her lord 
was found motionless from grief, in beau- 
ty like the goddesses Ratti or Snpraba. 
Her breasts superior in loveliness to ivory. 
Her complexion excelled burnished gold 
glittering. Such was the spouse of the 
fallen prince. Foithwith arrived the vic- 
torious king in anxious search for the 
princess. 

He found her nnder the shade of a 
Tanju tree by a mound raised in .shape of 
a mountain, where pious austerities aie 
performed. Her maids mourned theii 
fallen lord, their countenances pale with 
grief. Tims also the surrounding flown s 
and plants, as if they too wished to peiish 
and partake the fortunes of the prince. 
The king wondered at the sight. He 
praised the place of worship. In front it 
was studded with pearls and precious 
stones. The skill displayed gave pleasure 
to the heart which excited to devotion. 
The victor approached the princes.s and 
her attendants. The conquerors seized 
upon the wives of the nobles. Others seized 
the attendants. A scene of plunder en- 
sued. The Nayakas laid their hands on 
such as were fitting to become their wives. 
The beautiful with rising bosoms were 
seized by the chiefs. The king laid his 
hands on the princess and welcomed lui 
to his bed. 
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HINDU CONJUROR. 

CFrom the MS, Journat of W. Pyke, kept in ihe year 1712J 


We went to the fair, for once a-year 
a great festival is solemnized here, in me- 
mory of a Noquedah that is one of the 
great Mahometan saints, and lies buried 
at Mayoin in a very fine tomb ; and the re- 
pute of this saint’s holiness is so great, 
that many in their devout moods make pil- 
grimages hither as we also did j and when 
we came to the tomb, which was at the 
end of ail the fair, we heard abundance of 
Indian music, and it being night saw vast 
numbers of lighted torches and candles, 
all within and without, and abundance of 
people at their devotions, and repeating 
prayers which they kept account of by a 
chaplet or string of beads in tlie same 
manner that Roman Catholics in Europe 
do. The remarkable stories they tell of 
this man arc, that once as he sailed along 
the coast of Malabar, the sailors conspir- 
ed against him, because of the great wealth 
he had on board, and hove him into the 
sea, and he came on shore on the island 
of Bombay, near Mayom, and quickly af- 
ter, they were overtaken by a storm that 
forced the ship on the coast, and they 
drove ashore at the same place, and find- 
ing him alive, assured themselves that 
God had punished them for his sake ; the 
Noquedah forgave them, and received 
them; and at his prayers to God for the 
preservation of the ship, a high tide flow- 
ed in, and the ship then floated olF with- 
out hurt, and then these mutinous Las- 
cars seeing his great sanctity, resolved to 
abide with him, and some of them for- 
sook him not till his death, and were af- 
terwards buried by him, and the tomb of 
one of them is also seen. 

Another story they report, that in a vi- 
!>iou or dream in the night, an angel dis- 
covered to him, that Mahomed’s tomb in 
Arabia, was like to be de.stroyed by fire, 
which was burning all about it ; upon this 
he awaked, and prayed that God would 
preserve lliat holy place, and extinguish 
those threatening flames, and the efficacy 
of his prayers at Bombay were such, that 
the flames in Arabia went out of a sudden j 
this he immediately discovered to his com- 
panions with many particulars that were 
‘th verified. The year following, at the 


return of the Arabian shipping, his great 
riches he dispersed in charitable largesses 
among the necessitous, and as he always 
lived in honor, so they say his memory 
will be always blessed by true believers, 
and the remains of . his earthly carc^e 
shall cause that place to be enriched and 
blessed by the faithful followers of God’s 
prophet that resort thither. There was a 
great deal of charity laid upon his tomb tv 
pay for the lights, perfumes, flowers, &c. 
and this is taken up by the religious Far 
kirs that are masters of these ceremonies, 
and this fair does increase, which causes 
a great deal of money to be laid out there. 
They say it is very proper for all travel- 
lers, and those who m;ike voyages by sea, 
to visit this tomb once a-year, and the re- 
sort hither is so well known, that during 
the time of the fair, there is started a 
Banyan Pailey, &c. that keeps his shop 
at Bombay town, but they mostly carry 
their goods to Mayoin, and find good mar- 
kets there. But neither was it for tin’s 
only that we went there, but to see a di- 
vination which was not to begin till about 
midnight, so we spent our time about the 
tomb and the fair, &c., and seeing some 
of the diversions of the country, until we 
were summoned by a great noise of music, 
a particular sort of tabors and high sound- 
ing pipes ; we concluded our new show 
was b^un to he performed \ when we, 
came there, we saw a Brahman, or religi- 
ous man, almost naked, who was seated on 
the earth, in the midst of a moderate 
miinber of people, near twenty, and all 
about liiin was scattered with fine white 
ashes of wood from a heap that lay be- 
fore him, and near by in sight, lay a sick 
man, on whose behalf this (iivination wa.s 
made ; nothing was spoken aloud, but 
they played on the tabors and pipes, till 
this religious man should himself be in- 
spired, which would be known to the be- 
holders by some enthusiastic actions, and 
then the questions of the divination were 
to be made to him j he had two fits or 
agonies while we were there, which were 
preceded by his taking up two handfuls 
of those ashes, and tossing them up at 
very small distances till they were all scat- 
3 M 2 
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tered, and this repeated several times, 
then succeeded sundry odd postures where- 
in his body was both extended and extort 
ed to an extraordinary degree, foaming at 
the mouth, sometimes bending backwards 
and bowing liimself (like what the boys of 
London call making of a sea crab) at ano- 
ther time several short elevations of his 
body, he still sitting on the earth as 
^ children sometimes do, still gathering up 
and scattering of those ashes, but not 
finding himself inspired would not pro- 
ceed, so that the tabors and pipes all 
flayed louder ; but after this second fit 
some of the company objected against our 
being present, so they left off their per- 
formance at that time, in order to proceed 
on their ceremonies of divination on the 
morrow. I bad never seen any thing of 
this kind before, and I would gladly have 
seen the whole performed if 1 could ; but 
however, since I could not be further an 
eye-witness, 1 informed myself as well as 
1 could, by emiuiring of others. Captain 
Laker had seen it before, and he tells me 
their manner of proceeding in this case 
of divination is as follows ;--Thc religi- 
ous man being himself purified and pie- 
pared by fasting and piivate performance 
of sundry prayeis, charms, and iiivoca- 
tious, &c. he repaiis to the house of those 
for whom the divination is made, and af- 
ter repetition of saered words, he invokes 
a spirit, and then they begin with tabors 
and pipes, that no man should hear the 
mystical woids spoken, and also lo diveit 
the prophet, who in the beginning of his 
inspiration, when the spiiit enteis into 
him, usually falls into fits, and some- 
times as if into a trance, then if a voice 
proceed through his throat, or from his 
belly or breast, and not out of his mouth, 
the divination is leadyto be performed, 
and then if it be on behalf of a sick per- 
son (as this was) some near relation de- 
mands of the prophet, why God grieves 
and afflicts that man, his servant, and 
they usually give some shrewd answer ; 
but to be sure, impiety is always one 
principal cause alleged, or covetousness, 
lewdness, neglect of sacred duties, &c. 
and then the> demand if the party shall 
recover, to which sometimes they give po- 
sitive answers, which have often proved 
true, and they prescribe a remedy, or else 
tliey bid them prepare to go to another 
'I'orlcl, 
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Captain Baker says, he once got one of 
their prophets or diviners into his room 
and gave him several present?,, to teach 
him to perform such ceremonies, and 
w'ithal threatened him if he did not shew 
him ; but the diviner, instead of accepting 
Ins presents, looked at him with a troubled 
countenance, and said, “ Oh ! sir, you 
don’t know what you ask ; for while you 
arc ignorant of these matters, you are ccr- 
tainly much happier than I that perform 
them : for I began to be miserable when 
I first received this knowledge, and sliall 
not be happy any more. Besides you roust 
undergo such a rigorous fast as will draw 
distemirers on you, and bring you to your 
end much sooner ; so that when you die 
you will fall down with a load of afflic- 
tions, and you will have no comfortable 
enjoyment of your life any more, but be 
like me, one of the unhappiest and most 
unfortunate men in the world.” He being 
asked what he meant by the rigorous fast 
he mentioned, answered, that he prepared 
his body by seven days of fasting, and by 
the use of sundry charms which are di- 
rected in their book, that he had not with 
him ; and that sometimes he was himself 
so reduced with preparing his body for the 
divination, that be was in worse condition 
than those for whose sakes he performed 
the ceremonies. But he also justified that 
it was no trick or cheat, but that these 
rites were all necessary and couducive to 
the ends of the divination ; yet acknotr- 
ledged that he did not thus prepare his 
body every time he was called, which was 
sometimes so suddenly that it could not 
be done, and at such times he gave answers 
according to the best of his judgment. In 
short, he gave such an unhappy account of 
this sort of knowledge, that Capt. Baker, 
being no further desirous of turning pro- 
phet, let him go. 

This imperfect story is all that I know 
or remember of this matter. But when 
I was last in England, and heard great talk 
of a set of people who had lately made a 
bustle in England, and had been called the 
French, or the modern prophets, and had 
amused the city with many pretended re- 
ligious pranks, and seeing this Geuta 
perform some such postures as they were 
reported to do, made me imagine it was 
likely that some designing men among 
them might have learned this method, 
aUd intended to set up for great BteOj by 
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giving answers to what was not so well 
known before ; for the art (or manner of 
cozenage whatever it be) is to be learned, 
as 1 perceive, by what the diviner said to 
Captain Baker ; and as these people are 
many of them descended from the profli- 
gate and apostate Jews, it is likely they 
may retain among them an account of the 
antient rites performed by the true pro- 
phets, and j)racti8e some of them, as we 
read of the Samaritjvis in the 2d Book of 
Kings, the I/th chapter, who made a mix- 
ture of religion, and while they pretended 
to fear the Lord served other gods ; 
for this diviner practised some of the out- 
ward ceremonies, and though he might be 
wanting in the holy and true method, yet 
I think he was not at all deficient in the 
noisy part of the ceremony, for they had 
tabors and pipes, and sundry other sorts 
of music, as we read they had in old time ; 
for in 1st Samuel, chap. lOlh, verse 5th, 
it was said to Saul, Thou shalt meet a 
company of prophets coming down from 
the high place, with psaltery, and a tabret, 
and a pipe, and a harp before them, and 
they shall prophecy,'’ &c. But more I 
think to our present purpose is it that 
Elisha himself, though what he delivered 
was the undoubted inspiration of God, 
yet proceeded in delivering his prophecy 
according to the accustomed usage of the 
Jewish prophets, and began not to pro- 
phecy till the music played ; for when he 
was called before Jehosaphat, king of 
Judah, as it appears by the 2d Book of 
Kings, chap. .Id, and verse 15th, he said, 
“ But now bring me a minstrel. And it 
came to pass that when the minstrel 
played, that the hand of the Lord came 
upon him.” And so also from other parts 
of holy wi it it does appear that it was a 
custom among the prophets to have music 
play when they delivered their predic- 
tions. But the music waa not, in my 


opinion, an essential part, as this false 
prophet also himself confessed. But as a 
pretender or impostor always imitates the 
person he would pass for, so also this di- 
viner performs many of the same actions, 
and what he cannot do rightly he mimics ; 
for we find the true prophets to call 
earnestly upon God, while this man rather 
invoked a demon, for what he spoke was 
muttered and hidden words wrapt U|i 
with noise and music. This man was 
also so far deceived himself as to believe 
he made true divinations ; for the pro- 
phet in Captain Baker’s room affirmed it 
was no trick nor cheat, but that all those 
rites were necessary. I know they may 
be proved from very antient time, if w« 
compai*e Isaiah the 8th, verse lyth, with 
the 29th, and verse 4th. 

Thus I have, in as few words as I could 
told a long story of this diviner ; his pre- 
paring his body by fasting ; the use of 
charms or incantatinus ; his iuvocatioos 
with mysterious words ; his being almott 
naked ; his scattering of ashes ; the play- 
ing on loud music ; his falling into enthu- 
siastic fits, as if into a trance ; and the 
guttural and belly voices ; the miserable 
penance in arquiring, and the more la- 
mentable end of this kind of knowledge. 
And though a search after wisdom becomr^ 
every man, yet this I take to b cinother 
tree of knowledge, and the fruit thereof 
to be more dangerous than of that men- 
tioned in the beginning of the Mosaic hia- 
tory, for of that fruit, though he ilutt eat 
thereof should die, yet should he live 
again, but who enjoys this fruit must die 
for ev er. 

But I must leave all these matters to be 
discussed and examined by the more 
curious, having contented myself with 
these superficial observations, not having 
time to go farther, or to make more re- 
marks. 


THE CALIF AND HIS MINISTER. 

AN ARABIAN STORY. 

(From LocketVs Miut AmilJ 

Ay Arab presented himself one day be- ed, appointed him one of his suittl, and 
fore the Calif Mooatusim Billah, com- preferred his society to that of all his 
mander of the faithful. The Calif made other counsellors. Now the Calif had i 
trial of his abilities, and finding him in minister excessively envious whose jea- 
®'’efy respect intcUigent jind accomplish- lousy was excited by the Arab’s promoiioii , 
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but dreading the anger of tlie Calif if he 
attempted any thing againft him openly, 
he continued to keep up a shciv of friend- 
ship, determined to effect his ruin by some 
secret wile or artifice. He continued there- 
fore daily to increase in civility towards 
him, and at length invited him to his 
house to dinner, and mixed up in his food 
a large portion of garlic. Afrer dinner he 
said to the Arab, “ when you attend the 
Calif's assembly, take care to sit at a dis- 
taaee from him, for the smell of the gar- 
lic may offend him." The minister then 
waited on the Calif, and said, “ The 
Arab wlioni you made your favorite, and 
whose company you prefer to ours, has 
spread about a report that you have a 
stinking breath." The Arab a little while 
after made his appearance, and seated him- 
self at a distance from the Calif. The Calif 
desii'ed him to come near, which he obey- 
ed, but covered his mouth as he approach- 
ed with his sleeve. This action confirmed 
in the Calif's mind the truth of his minis- 
ter's story and the treachery of the Arab. 
He thereupon wrote a letter to one of his 
governors to the following purport: — 
“ On receipt of this letter, let the bearer 
be immediately put to death." He then 
sealed it, and delivered it to the Arab, 
taying, convey this to such a oue, and re- 
turn to me speedily with the answer. The 
Arab took it, and in going out happened 
to meet the minister at the door, who en- 
quired where he was going. He replied, 
the Calif has employed me to carry a letter 
to one of liis governors. The minister 
Immediately conjectured, that the Arab 
would receive some very considerable pre- 
aent from the governor, and he determined 
in his own mind, to possess it himself, — 
” What say you," says he, *Mf I release 
you from the annoyance and fatigue of the 
journey, and present you at the same 
time with two thousand Dinais ?” “ Most 
certainly,” says the Arab,“ you speak with 
judgment and in so doing will free me 
from a very unpleasant embassy.— You 
have shot the arrow of your judgment, 
with the bow of unerring direction. So 
accept the letter." He then delivered it 


to the minister and received in return 
two tliousaml Dinars. The minister 
proceeded to the house of the governor 
and shewed him the Calif’s letter. 'J’hc 
governor read it, and in conformity to 
the injunction it contained, ordered the 
minister to be beheaded. After some 
days had elapsed, the Calif remembered 
the affair with the Arab, and said to 
some of his attendants, enquire after the 
Arab who was formerly with me, and 
desire the minister to attend. Tliey told 
him, the Arab was in the city, but that 
the minister had gone on a message to a 
certain governor, and had- not returned. 
The Calif desired the Arab to be called 
before him, and asked him the particulars 
of the matter, which he related from 
beginning to end. “ But did you not,” says 
the Calif,“ spread a report among the peo- 
ple, that 1 had a stinking breath ? ” "God 
forbid,” says the Arab, " I should report 
that of which I am ignorant. Your minis- 
ter could have only told you this from 
treachery and deceit towards mej— he 
dug a pit for my destruction, into which 
God has caused him to fail himself,— do 
not tlierefore grieve for his fate, for the 
proverb says, " he who digs a pit for his 
companion, will fall into it himself.” 
Grieve not, for in grief there is no ad- 
vantage. Hnable yourself to avoid the 
occurrence of contingent evils, how do 
you expect to ward them off others, as 
the poet says. 

You lament at the untimely fate of another} 

But fay, can you extricate yourself from the 
power of death ? ” 

The Calif was astonished at this mar- 
vellous adventure, and saw that the 
Almighty from the purity of the Atab's 
intentions had rescued him from an un- 
timely end.— He exclaimed, " Vengeance 
on the head of the envious man! — Envy 
wdiere it originates, will surely destroy 
its possessor.” He then bestowed a dress 
of honor on the Arab, appointed him 
to the vacant office of his minister, aid 
seated him at the head of the assembly on 
his light hand. 
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POETRY. 


INSCIUPTION, 

Intended for a Tablet to he erected in the 
Church at Bombay. 

Sacred to tlie Memory of 
JOHN HENRY STEPHENs-ON, ESQ. 

Late Solicitor to tlie Hoi\. East-India Company, 
On their Bombay Establisliment. 

Who died at Bussorah, on the filst of Feb. |8id, 
In the Thirty-eighth Year of his Age. 

iStill let the trophied Uin, the breathing 
Bust, 

Of shrouded graudeur shade the slumber- 
ing dust ; 

Thy sterling w'orth no borrow’d fame re- 
quires 

From glowing sculptures, and the muses* 
fires ! 

The social virtues of thy generous mind 
Live in each friend’s memorial breast en- 
shrin’d. 

To .\sia just, to Britain faithful found ; 

In Li/Cf in Practice^ witli like honours 
crown’d : 

Bombay admir’d, bew ail'd thy short caicer, 
And o’er thy ashes sheds a grateful tear ! 
What nobler monument can maiblcs yield, 
What brighter trophies deck the blazon\l 
shield ^ 

T. M. 

FROM BROUGHTON’S POETRY OF 
THE HINDOOS. 

When Ukroor, vile, detested name. 

From birth to birth the Virgin’s bane. 

By magic arts and means abhorr’d, 

Bore off from BriJ its darling lord : 

The Gopis, last, dl.stracted, shaken. 

By him they so adored forsaken, 

Like dying fish convulsive start j 
Love’s springs dried up in every heart. 
Trembling they mount the loftiest domes. 
But only see their dearest homes. 

On distance gaze nor find relief. 

Till their hearts break with certain grief. 
Each anxious asks, each sad replies, 

“ Alas the tears have dimmed our eyes! 
No dust now rises on our sight ; 

He’s gone, 0 maids ! his car has 
vanished quite.” 

Tlie consternation und distress of the Gopis is 
«re describe^ when Ukroor succeeds in en- 
"cing Krishna into the Itands of Eaja Kuns of 
Ultra, his uncle, and the usurper of his throne. 


VERSES FROM THE ARABIC. 

If pamper’d fools with taunting pride 
should scorn 

The hapless man, who Fortune's frowns 
hath borne ; 

Tell them how oft she smiles on Folly's 
slave. 

And sternly lours upon the great and brave. 

Hast thou not seen the flood with ten- 
d’rcst care, 

High on her breast the lifeless carcase bear; 

And deep within her lowest caverns hide 

The beauteous pearl, the fairest bosom’s 
pride ? 

Though ill’s black form should thus in* 
vade my way. 

And sublunary woes my heart dismay ; 

Though 1 the bitter draught of K\ il’s wave, 

Should taste unmix’d, and live Misfor- 
tune’s slave ; 

Mourn not, my friend, but cast thy look en 
high. 

See the pale stars illume yon azure sky ; 

And know, while thus they chaim'thy 
eager sight, 

These orbs alone, which shine more heai- 
venly bright, 

Alternate Monarchs of the night and day. 

Are here eclips’d upon their glorious way. 

The fruitless glove, whose foliage decks 
the plain, 

Waves unregarded by the passing swain ; 

While richer trees inferior honours wear, 

’J'lieir branches sever’d for the fruits they 
bear. 

OCCASIONAL LINES. 

The dark cloud thickens on the mouu- 
tain's brow, 

That frowns indignant on the jilains below. 

Till Nature, pregnant with the lab’ ring 
rain. 

Bursts into sliow’rs, and all is calm again. 

Thus god-like Scipio stood in sullen state, 

O er prostrate Carthage, frowning on her 
fate, 

fill down his cheeks tlie copious torrents 
ran, 

And the stern conqu’i or melted into man. 

T. 



poetry. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. Thi 

sip, —The following lines were some years since 
circulated, as the production of the Right Hon. g 
Warren Hastings, and were guicrally considered 
as the gi niiine production of that great man. 

Fully to explain their propriety, I shall preface Yel 
them with the lines from Mickle's Lusiad, to 
^hich tiiey purport to be an addition. ,, 


The lofty song, for paleness o*er her were vain, 

spread, ali .i? 

“ The nymph suspend,, and bow, the Ian- ' ".“'T "" ‘ 

guirf head • ^ ® ® distance, unnotic’d, unseen, 

•< Her fahering ’word, are breathed on J‘'»>“‘“‘‘'i"«».yIove.beammg 

« Ah * On the charms of her face and the grace 

Ah, Belisanus, injured chief, she cries, of her mien. * 

“ Ah, wipe thy tears, in war thy rival see, 

‘‘ Injured Pacheco falls despoiled like thee; ^ ™y charmer can boast purer 


T [May, 

Tho' firmly determin’d that Love’s awful 
power, 

Should never in future my bosom en- 
chain ; 

Yet, oh, how I long for her presence once 
more, 

To piove that my brave resolution* 
were vain. 

Altho' from her pre.sence distracted I fly^ 

I long at a distance, unnotic’d, unseen. 
To feast without ceasing my love-beaming 

eye, 

On the charms of her face and the grace 
of her mien. 


** In him, in thee, dishonored virtue 
bleeds, 

“ And valour weeps to see her fairest 
deeds, 

“ Weeps o’er Pacheco, where forlorn he 
lies 

Low on an alms’-house bed, and friend- 
less dies !” 

Book X. 

Lines said to have been added by the 
Right Hon. IE. Hastings, 

Yet shrink not, gallant Lusian, nor repine, 

'ITiat man’s eternal destiny is thine ! 

Whate’er success th’ adventurous Chief 
befriends, 

Fell Malice on his parting step attends : 

On Britain’s candidates for fame await, 

As once on thee, the stern decrees of fate ; 

Thus are Ambition’s fondest hopes o’er- 
reach’d, 

One dies imprison’d, and one lives im- 
peach’d ! 

IMPROMPTU 

On the Marriage of Mr. Raffles, an- 
nounced in the Morning Post. 

If marriage a Lottery is call’d, 

As all calculation it baffles ; 

Think of one who thus risks unappall’d, 
All her future fortune in Raffles / 

Bromptony Feb. 2ith, 1817. H. K, 

AN ODK FROM SADEE. 


white, 

Than the pearls that are sunk in the 
ocean profound ; 

A nd dearer to me than the rubies so bright, 
That ill the proud cities of Yemen 
abound. 

Altho’ I am destin'd to mourn with alicart, 
All cover’d with deep and incurable 
wounds ; 

Yet inflicted by her, I delight in the smart, 
Far more than in garments which silver 
sun ounds. 

Tho’ I hold the cup brimmed with tlic 
grape-juice so gay, 

T enjoy its rich nectar is no wish of 
mine ; 

No, all I desire is its s«eets to convey, 

To the dear pouting lips of ray H— -d— r 
divine. 

I care not for rose- scented zepliyrs that play, 
The blush of the morning with incense 
to greet ; 

To my senses the garments of H— d— r 
convey 

A richer perfume, more delightful and 
sweet. , 

My heart the hot breezes of Ind have con- 
sum’d, 

At least let this prospect ray misery 
cheer, 

111 my own native land, that my bones be 
entomb’d. 


^ LANGUISH again for the heart-cheering 
sight 

Of ray love with the cypress and jessa- 
mine charms ; 

H«rc’s joy. giving wine, here is lovely 
moonlight, 

But what are these joys unless clasp’d 
in her arms. 


The land of old Scotia as fam’d Delhi 
dear. 

But cease, O poor Minstrel, to wail and 
to sigh ! 

No longer lamenting thus pour the sad 
strain. 

Lest ever-lov’d H — offended, deny 
The sweets of her musical accents 
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A VietJO of Agricultural^ Coni- 

mercialf and Financial bitercsts of 
Ceylon. With an Appendix ; contain- 
ing some of tlie priiiripal Laws and 
Usages of the Candians ; Port and Cns- 
tora-hotise Regulations ; Tables of Ex- 
ports and Imports, Public Revenue and 
Expenditure, &c. &c. By Anthony 
Bertolacci, Esq.'late Coniptroller-gene- 
lal of Cn>toni.s, and Acting Auditor- 
general of Civil Accounts in that Colony, 
8vo. Price 18s. with a Map. pp. b77. 
Black, Parbury and Allen. 1817. 

The Author of this work has 
presented an acceptable treat to 
different descriptions of readers. 
To the general reader, or the man 
who reads with a view to the en- 
largement of his knowledge re- 
specting the varied countries of the 
earth — the important circumstan- 
ces connected with their relative 
situations — the discriminations of 
national character, as exhibited in 
intellectual capacity and improve- 
ment — moral qualities — military 
achie vemen ts, —commercial cn ter- 
prizes — and celebrity or inferi- 
ority in science and the arts — he 
has offered an ample fund for re- 
flection and investigation. To the 
individual who reads Avith a view 
to ascertain the means of gratify- 
ing that spirit of enterprize, which 
is usually generated by the posses- 
sion of commercial capital, he has 
extended information, which may 
be deemed highly important. — 
And to the 'politician, who feels fh- 
terested in every circumstance, 
however remote, which is con- 
nected with national prosperity, or 
greatness, he has particularly 
furnished the means of form- 
ing an estimate of the import- 
ance of the island of Ceylon, 
as a new appendage to British 
greatness, and an additional bul- 
wk to our territorial possessions 
in India. — Yet, notwithstanding 
the value of nis materials, the au- 
thor modestly deprecates criticism 
No. 17« 


— first, of his language — as having 
Avritten his work in a tongue ** to 
which he was a stranger in the 
early part of his life” — and alledg*- 
ing, secondly, the ** purity of his 
intentions,” as a fair ground for 
indulgence for other defects.” — 
We most willingly accept his apolo- 
gy, in consequence of the pleasure 
whicliAAT have experienced from the 
perusal of his work ; yet, we think 
we have some cause to lament in 
this instance, as in many others of 
a similar kind, that gentlemen wh6 
possess great practical experience, 
— who have been eye-witnesses of 
distant and interesting countries, 
and also distinguished actors in 
military, commercial, and other 
enterprizes, and Avho, in conse- 
quence, possess a mass of informa- 
tion, calculated to gratify the cu- 
riosity of the literary and thinking 
part of the community, are too 
frequently deficient in that literary 
experience, which may enable them 
to give the best possible effect to 
the important materials which they 
possess. Nor is it, perhaps, rea- 
sonable to expect, that in the midst 
of their active dpties and pursuits, 
they can have leisure to cultivate 
literary qualifications yet, by 
submitting their works, previously 
to publication, to the inspection 
and control of competent individu- 
als, they would doubtless have the 
power of presenting them to the 
public with improved effect ; and 
thus, with greater facility and con- 
fidence, secure all the objects for 
which they appear before the pub- 
lic As this work, from the intrin- 
sic value of its information, will 
probably employ its author- in fu-* 
ture revision and improvement, 
both in regard to arrangement and 
language, we doubt not but he wiM 
take this hint in good part, and 
render future oditions less open to 
Yol.III,. 3N ' 
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critical rcmarki. Expert men** 
«ays Lord Bacon, ** can execute, 
and perhaps judge of particulars 
one by one, but the general coun- 
sels, and the plots and marshalling 
of affairs, come best from those 
that are learned,” 

We are informed by the author 
of the work before us, that he 
has avoided treating of those sub- 
jects which have been presented by 
other authors,” comprehending, 
doubtless, under this general de- 
claration, the geographical and 
historical accounts, which in an- 
cient and more modern times, have 
been given of this interesting island. 
In order, however, to give those, 
who have not possessed the advan- 
tage of reading these accounts^ a 
distinct idea of its importance in a 
political and commercial view, we 
conceive it essential to present a 
clear, though rapid sketch of its 
history and geographical position, 
previous to the analysis of the 
work before us. Indeed it appears 
to be a necessary preliminary to 
the performance of our duty in the 
latter respect. 

'I’he island of Ceylon is situated 
at the entrance of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, and lies between 5'', 51'. and 
9 ’. 52'. N. lat. and between 79‘’.43'. 
and 81". 50'* E. long. On the N.W. 
it is separated from the Coroman- 
del coast by the narrow gulph of 
Manaar, which is full of shoals, 
and impassable by large ships. It 
is at the distance of about 60 
leagues from Cape Comorin, the 
southern point of the peninsula of 
India, and by which the Coroman- 
del and Malabar coasts are sepa- 
rated. It is computed to be about 
900 miles in circumference, and 
in length, from Point Pedro in the 
north, to Dondrea Head, its south- 
ern extremity, SOQ miles. Its 
breadth is very unequal, being in 
some parts only from 40 to 50, 
while m others it extends to 60, 
70, and enea 100 miles. 

This island is the Taprobana of 
the ancients, though ancient writ- 
ers differ mOiqh in assigi^its pe- 


cise position. Prior to the time of 
Alexander the Great, the name of 
Taprobana was unknown in Eu- 
rope ; but in consequence of the 
active curiosity of that enterprig. 
ing monarch, some information 
concerning it seems to have been 
obtained ; for, from his time, al- 
most every writer on geography 
has mentioned it. Strabo, the ear- 
liest writer now exUnt, who hai 
given any account of it, affirms, 
that it was as large as Britain, and 
situated at the distance of seven 
days, and according to others, of 
twenty days’ sail from the southern 
extremity of the Indian peninsula. 
Poraponius Mela, the next in order 
of time, is uncertain whether he 
should consider Taprobana as an 
island, or the beginning of another 
world. But as no person, he says, 
ever sailed round it, he seems in- 
clined to the latter opinion. Pliny 
involves every thing relating to this 
island in additional obscurity. He 
informs us, Uiat ambassadors were 
sent by a king of that island to the 
Emperor Claudius, from whom the 
Romans acquired the knowledge 
of several particulars, which were 
formerly unknown, particularly 
that there were 500 towns in the 
island, and that in the centre of it 
there was a lake 375 miles in cir- 
cumference. Ihese ambassadors 
were astonished at ihe sight ol 
Ursa Major and the Pleiades, which 
were constellations which did not 
appear in their sky ; and they were 
still more amazed when they beheld 
their shadows pointing towards the 
north, and the sun rising on their 
left hand, and setting on their right. 
Ptolemy places this island opposite 
to Cape Comorin, at no great dis- 
tance from the continent, and de- 
lineates it as stretching from north 
to south no less than fifteen de- 
grees, two of which he supposes 
to be south of the equator. Under 
the Emperor Justinian, Cosmas.# 
an Egyptian merchant, made some 
voyages to India, and from hm* 
we learn, that the island of T^ro- 
bana, which, be supposes^ to lit 
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equal dUtanee fVmn the Persian 
Gttlpn in the we»t, and the country 
of the Sinae in the east, had be< 
came, in consequence of this con(i- 
laodious situation, a great staple 
for trade; that into it were im- 
ported the silk of the Sin«, and the 
precious spices of the eastern coun- 
tries, which were conv^ed thence 
tp all parts of India, Persia, and 
the Arabian Gulph* To this island 
he gives the name of ‘‘ Sielediba,” 
nearly the same with Selendib,” 
or ** Serendib,” by which it is still 
known all over the East, 

Our knowledge of this island is 
also extended, by means of the 
commercial spirit and successive 
voyages of Marco Paolo, a Vene- 
tian of noble family, who, about 
the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, explored many regions of the 
East, which no European had ever 
visited. 

To pass over the traditionary 
accounts current among the Cey- 
lonese, the earliest period at which 
we can look for any authentic or 
interesting information, is that of 
the arrival of the Portuguese under 
Almeyda, in the year 1505 or 1506. 
Being accidentally forced by stress 
of weather into one of the harbours 
of Ceylon, he was hospitably re- 
ceived by the inhabitants; and, 
perceiving the advantages that 
might result from the situation of 
the island, and its valuable pro- 
ductions, he thought it an object 
worthy, of his attention to cultivate 
a closer connection with the na- 
tives, to which they were also in- 
clined, with the view of defending 
themselves against the attacks of 
the Arabs. Almeyda, upon being 
introduced to the King of Ceylon, 
found no difficulty in persuading 
him to pay an annual tribute to the 
Portuguese, on condition of their 
protecting his coast from external 
invasion, with which lie was then 
^reatened by the Zamorin of 
Cochin, on the Malabar coast, op- 
posite to Ceylon. At this time the 
inhabitants consisted of two dis- 
tinct races of people. The savage 


Bedas thea occupied, as they now 
do, tlie large forests, particularly 
in the northern parts ; and the rest 
of the island was in the possession 
of the Cingalese. Their king held 
his court at Col umbo, which i» 
now the European capital of Cey- 
lon. Cinnamon was, even then, 
the principal product, and the sta- 
ple commodity of the island, as ap- 
pears by the tribute of 250,0(X)lhs. 
weight of cinnamon, which the 
king agreed to pay to the Portu- 
guese. 

Almeyda, whose attention was 
attracted by the rich harvest, which 
the cinnamon presented to com- 
merce, soon endeavoured to secure 
these advantages, by forming a 
Portuguese settlement on the 
island. But this conduct roused 
the jealousy of the native princes ; 
and, after various bloody contests, 
the Portuguese contrived to secure 
the most important part of the 
island, namely, the sea coast, where 
the most valuable spiceries were 
produced. Their policy, for nearly 
a century, consisted in stirring up 
animosities among the native prin- 
ces, and gradually extending their 
government into the interior of the 
island ; and, wherever they became 
masters, their avarice and bigotry 
prompted them to perpetrate such 
cruelties, as have ever since ren- 
dered the name of an European 
hateful to the ears of a Cingalese. 

In this state of distress, powerful 
assistance was offered to the Cinga- 
lese by the Dutch, whose Admiral, 
Spijbergen, in the year 1602, ven- 
tured to approach the coasts of 
Ceylon; and the natives, from their 
hatred to the Portuguese, gave 
him a favourable reception. The 
Dutch lost no time in availing 
themselves of the advantages which 
were offered to them ; and in 1612, 
Marvellus de Bouchover arrived at 
Candy, as ambassador from the 
States of Holland, and was receiv- 
ed with every possible mark of dia- 
tinction. He concluded with the 
king a treaty, consisting of thirty- 
three Amopg other fitipu- 

3 N 
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lations it was agreed, that a per- 
manent peace should be establish- 
ed between the Dutch and the 
Candians ; and in case of an attack 
by the Portuguese, the former 
agreed to resist them with alJ their 
forces. In return, the king allow- 
ed the Dutch to build a fort, at 
Cottiarum ; and to erect at Candy 
warehouses for goods. All his sub- 
jects were at liberty to traffic with 
the Dutch, who were allowed to 
export all sorts of merchandize 
free of duty. Various other ad- 
vantages, commercial and personal, 
were extended to them. 

The Portuguese were alarmed 
at this alliance, and attempted to 
prevent its effects. But their ef- 
forts, tliough renewed with vigour 
for several successive years, proved 
ultimately unsuccessful. In 1656 
the Portuguese were reduced to 
tlie necessity of surrendering Co- 
lumbo to the Dutch, after a siege 
of seven months, and after a loss 
to the combatants of, at least, three 
thousand lives. By the fall of this 
place, an end, in fact, was put to 
tlie dominion of the Portuguese, 
about a century and a half after 
their first arrival. In 1658 the 
Dutch, under Van Goens, took 
Manaar, and the Portuguese were 
shut up in Jafnapatani, their only 
remaining fort. At length, after 
an obstinate defence, a Portuguese 
fleet, which attempted to relieve 
the place, being defeated, and no 
hope of succour being left, the 
garrison surrendered, and the Por- 
tuguese were thus totally driven 
from the island. 

Soon after the expulsion of Uie 


tempting to gain a settlement on 
the island. The English made an 
unsuccessful attempt to gain pos- 
session of Ceylon in the year 1782, 
the particulars of which would 
carry us beyond our prescribed 
limits. The junction, however, of 
the Dutch with the French in the 
late war, was the signal for the 
commencement of our operations 
against their colonies in the East. 
In 1795 a body of troops was ac- 
cordingly detached for the con- 
quest of Ceylon ; and this enter- 
prize was crowned with complete 
success. 

From this rapid sketch of the 
history of Ceylon, and its geo- 
graphical position, we now pro- 
ceed to an analysis of the interest- 
ing work before us. 

The author professedly confines 
himself to the discussion of those 
subjects, which have not been pre- 
sented by other authors, or to the 
exhibition of those under a new 
aspect, which could not be alto- 
gether excluded. We have ex- 
amined and compared tlie works 
principally referred to ; and find- 
ing his averments well-grounded, 
we have derived thence additional 
confidence in the value of his com- 
munications, and the claim they 
have to the approbation of the dil- 
ferent classes of readers mentioned 
in the commencement of our re- 
marks. In pursuance, then, of these 
views, we shall be guided by the 
order observed in the work itself. 

Stating the importance of Cey- 
lon undev political and commercial 
considerations, the following are the 
author’s words : — 


Portuguese, about the year 1672, 
the French seemed inclined to dis- 
pute the possession of Ceylon. Ac- 
cordingly, they appeared off the 
island with a large fleet, entered 
into a treaty with the native prin- 
ces, and avowed their determina- 
tion to expel the Dutch. But their 
enterprize, planned without wis- 
dom, was executed without spirit, 
aqd imaginary obstacles prevented 
the French flnally from even at- 


Deeply interested, however, as tlic 
British public must feel, ip every tlnng 

that concerns eitlier Indian commerce er 

Indian policy, there is one part of our 
possessions in the East that has not 
excited that lively attention, to wlncn y 
its imporiauce, it is fairly entitled. i m 
possession is one, that, in the ‘ 

great reverse of fortune on the conim 
of India, would still afford us a 'wo^t com- 
manding position, invulnerable 
diau powci-s in the Peninsula, 
situated as to give us the 
of regaining the sovereignty of that cou 
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try. The importance of it appears to 
have been either misconceived, or grossly 
neglected, by the French Government, 
during its former struggles for supciiority 
in the Kast ; for when this spot was in 
the possession of the Outch, and tlipy 
were under the influence of the French, 
it would have been but wise in the latter 
fo have niafle themselves masters of it. 

The country 1 am speaking of is the 
Island of Ceylon; which, from its cen- 
tral position in the Eastern seas, and 
Its contiguity to the Peninsula, possesses 
advantages, in some respects, not to be 
equalled ; and is peculiarly suited for a 
depot of military strength in European 
troops, with which every part of the In- 
dian coast may from that point be kept 
in awe. 

Nor are these prudent considerations 
iniiecessary, however firmly established 
we may think ourselves in India. In 
framing our Eastern government, we have 
granted to its subjects dvii and criminal 
justice ; but the nature of our possessions 
thcie made it jirudeiit and necessary tliat 
!vt: should retain in our hands the whole 
political power. 'I'hccharacfer of British 
fouits siands high in the opinion of I'.asl* 
era nations. Our subjects in India are 
now sensible of tliCftC blessings, and that 
their persons are piotectc.l fiom the in- 
sults of immorality, and the attacks of 
the assassin. Then property is .‘«ecuie 
from the encioachments of the poweiful, 
and from the assaults of the robber. Our 
courts ot law, and the impaitiality which 
characteri/es them in the adinini.Ntiation 
of Justice to natives or Europeans, has 
contributed as much as military strength 
fowaids our iiiulisturbed po.^sessiou of 
those vast regions. The authoiity, how- 
ever, to which wc demand their obedi- 
ence, must act on their mind ; not only 
so as to persuade their inhrtbitants that 
we have at lieait their interc't, their pro- 
tection, and their happiness, but also 
that ne have ample means to enforce our 
nieasuies with vigour, if necessary, 'i'o 
govern those regions, able men are requi- 
site, who have served a long apprentiee- 
sliip ill the .science of conibiiiing tlie hap- 
jiiness and wealth of the subject with the 
power and prospeiityof the .sovereit^i — 
men of a steady and fiim teiiijier, pos- 
sessing a libeial and enlarged mind, well 
stored with the knowledge of civil laws 
and polity, and a.s exalted as the .station 
in wliicJi they are placed. They ought to 
nse the great powers vested in their hands 
with vigour; yet that vigour should be 
Masoned by judgment, and tempered 
W’ith moderation, 'i hey should pos.sess 
local uilormatioii ; and an acquaintance, 
not only witli the habits, wants, and incli- 
nation.s of the iiiilliuiis they are to govern, 
butalsit with the abilities and characters of 
fill those individuals who are to be the 


channels of their executive power : for, as 
the subordinate officers of government cotaa 
more frequently and more immediately 
into contact with those who are governed, 
so it is their character and their conduce 
that will ensure compliance and subjec- 
tion, or provoke disobedience and revolt. 

If these views of the political state of 
India be correct, if our possessioJis there 
demand such anxious care for their pre- 
servation, our keeping a film footing on 
such a spot as Ceylon, contiguous to the 
Pcniusula of India, must certainly be a 
matter of the first importance to the Bri- 
tish public. 

The harbour of Trincomald is open to 
the largest flepts in evei y season of the 
year, when the storms of the south want 
and north-east monsoons render impracti- 
cable, or very dangerous, the approach to 
other ports in India. This circumstance 
alone ought to fix our attention to that 
spot, as peculiarly adapted to he made a 
strong military depot, and a place of great 
mercantile resort, if a general free trade 
be established from India to other parts 
of the world. It ought further to be ob- 
served, that the nariowiiess of the chan- 
nel, which sepal ales the Island of Ceylon 
from the Continent of India— and the po- 
sition of Adam's Biidge, which check* 
the violence of the monsoons,— leaves on 
either side of it a calm sea, and facilitates 
a passage to the o]>posite coast at all times 
of the year. A respectable European 
force, stationed at Columbo, Jaffnapatam, 
or Trincomaks can, in a Very few* days 
or hours, be landed on the Malabar and 
Coromandel provinces. 

When, in late years, a masiiUcre was 
committed upon the English officers at 
Velloie, which the sons ol Tippoo Sultan 
were enabled to promote by the dissatis- 
faction then reigning amongour own native 
ft oops, — when the Bajuli of Travancore 
rose up ill aims at the same inonient that 
wc wTie kept under the greatest alann by 
events which paralysed tlie .sireiigth of our 
niilitdiy pow’er in India, — then the ad- 
vantage of possc'^sing this cential [Kisition 
was fully appieciated by etcry sensible 
man in India; and thcceleiity with which 
the King’s troops pa.ssed from Ceylon to 
tlie assistance of the East-Iiidia Compa- 
ny's government, did not a little contri- 
bute to protect and presciao our Ea.stem 
Empire. 

The autlior now proceeds slight- 
ly to mention the accounts which 
other authors have given of the 
inhabitants of this island, and 
their manners, the production of 
cinnamon, the pearl fishery, and 
the hunting of elephants. He states 
that Knox has given a lively de- 
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•oription of that part of the island, 
and its inhabitants, which was un- 
der th ' dominion oK the King of 
Candy : that IVrcival and Cor- 
dioer bavj called the attention of 
their readers particularly to the 
territories and inhabitants which 
are now subject to the British Go- 
▼ernnunt ; and that from the two 
latter a pretty correct general idea 
way be formed of this interesting 
island, except in what relates to 
its commerce, and the sources from 
which its public revenue is deriv- 
•d, Cordiner having said little on 
these subjects; and the 1 8th chap- 
ter of Percival, which chiefly re- 
lates to them, being unfortunately 
¥ery inaccurate. 

As the author s particular atten- 
tion was officially directed to these 
objects, and as they are of the 
greatest importance to this coun- 


nailefl in extent; and, aoeonfing to the 
report made in June, lli07, by Capta^ 
Schneider, Colonial En^neer to the Cey, 
Ion Corel mnent, if this tank were repair- 
ed, ii would now irrigate the sroundi 
which surrounil it, sufficient foi the pro- 
duction of one million of parraht of 
Paddy.* 

At the distance of about nine miles 
fnim this threat tank, an embankment of 
.stones and lime has been laid across the 
Moe.«ely, or Aripo River, in order to 
form there a vast reservoir, and thus di- 
vert part of the water, by means of ca- 
nal-*, into the Giant’s Tank. The stones 
of this dam or embankment are from se- 
ven to eii'ht feet long, three or four feet 
broad, and from two feet and a quarter 
to tliree feet thick. The whole length of 
the dam is 600 feet ; the breadth, in some 
part.n, si.xty, in none less than forty fecct; 
and 111 height, from eight to twelve feet. 

This gives us the idea of a very popu- 
lous rountiy, and of a flourishing nation, 
'I'lieiown of Mimtotte, above mentioned, 
is iraid to have been the capital of a king- 
dom founded by the Brahmans, who had 
posM's-sion of almost all the northern 


try and its government, his re- 
fearches are proportionably valu- 
able. lie, however, conceives that 
It will not only be entertaining, but 
uaeful, to give his readers an op- 
portunity of contrasting the ancient 
with the modem state of the island. 
The following extract, therefore, 
requires no apology. 

We learn trom tradition, that Ceylon 
possessed, in foimer times, a Iar>cer popu- 
latioii, and a much hiuher .state of culti- 
rathm than it now enjoys. Althouirhwe 
hare no data to fix, wiili anydegiee of 
•erticude, the exact ptuiod of this pros- 
perity, )ct the fact Is iiicoii testable. The 
signs winch have been left, and which we 
observe upon the island, lead us gradually 
back to the remote.'^t aiitiquiiy. 

' The monuments now lemaining appear 
to belong to several distinct era.s. I shall 
be uuided iu my conjectures by the 
O^linions collected from the most in- 
telligent and best informed natives. 
Some of these moniimeiits are coiistnict- 
ed of brick and mortar; and their era is 
traced to a short peiiod before the con- 
quest by the Rortiigue.se, or, at the ut- 
nu)st, .so far back only as six hundred 
years. Of this class are the luiiisof a 
liu-ge town to be .seen near Maiitotte. 
Contiguous to it, also, is the celebr.ited 
OiaiJl's 'l*ank, which would hold, if in 
gDod repair, water suIRcient to supply all 
the surrounding fields to an immense ex- 
tfnt : its circumference or basin, as far as 
cam now be traced, is sixteen or eighteen 


parts of Ceylon, including Jaffnapatani. 
'i'heir jHivver wassubdued, and their towiii 
destroyed, by the kings of Cotta; who.se 
teriitoiics were placed towards the south, 
near the place wheie the Fort of Columbo 
was afterwards ciccted. Tliese events 
must have taken place a considerable tims 
before the aiTival of the Poitucuese. 

The antiquities of an era further re- 
moved aie those hulll with stones of a 
square cut, and connected together with- 
out the assistance of mortar. Ofthisde- 
scription are several buildings to be seen 
in various parts of the islaml ; sonic of 
them, 1 niulerstand, in the interior of 
(;andy. Piobably, the most remarkable 
is an ancient Tern pie of Rood ho, situated 
oil the point of Duudrea f Head, between 
IMatura and Tangalle. Of this kind of 
building there is also a small temple situ- 
ated at the distance of a few hundred 
yaids from Panangame. About a furlong 
from the first resting place, in travelling 
into the Waiiny Country, going frnmVer- 
tativo to Trincomal^, 1 saw a small tem- 
ple of most elegant constiuction. 
building was a long square, aoout twen- 
ty-two feet in length, and fifteen wide; 
and the stones in perfect preservation. 
The cornice was cut with great taste, 
much in the same style with the rest of 
Indian architecture; and the ornaments 
not unlike those that are seen in some 


• A parrah contains about forty-four pounds, 
gli&h weight, of riqe. 
t Upon further consideration, lam 
lether, at this icmpie, there are not »''mc 
osc mscriptiuns, in characters now 


qnities of «u aiafirrthcr removed. 
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ruins of a temple on the Malabar point at 
Bombaf. 

But there are ruins in Ceylon which 
seem to claim a peculiar right to greater 
antiquity than any of the two already 
mentioned, from the circumstance of their 
having on them inscriptions in characters 
which are now unknown. One of these 
inscriptions is to be seen on a stone now 
lying near a temple at Bentotte, on the 
road between Colombo and Point deOalle. 
lu this most ancient era we must place 
the .surprising works constructed rotind 
the lake of Candeley, distant about six- 
teen miles from Trincomali. This lake, 
which comprehends nearly fifteen miles in 
circumference, is embanked in several 
places with a wall of huge stones, each 
from twelve to fourteen fret long, broad 
and thick in proportion, lying one over 
the other in a most masterly niatnier, so 
as to form a parapet of immense strength. 
At what time, or under what government, 
this surprisitig work was constructed, 
iltere is no sati'^factory account to be ob- 
tained ; but its magnitude evinces a very 
namerous population, with a stronif go- 
vernment, possessing the power of putting 
it into action, and of leading its strength 
and industry; and exhibiting, at the same 
time, a degree of civilization and iiu- 
piovement in the eunvenience's of life, and 
genius of the mind, from which the pre- 
sent inhabitatits are far removed. That 
part of this majestic work particularly 
deseiTCS attention, where, by a parapet 
of nearly l.^O feet breadth in the base, and 
thirty in the summit, two hills are made to 
join in order to encompass and keep iu 
the water of this lake. 

In tltis part of the parapet, arche.s are 
to be seen; and over tlleM^ in the woik 
which is miller the level of the water, an 
openingia made, entirely resembling those 
used hy the Konians in some of tlic lakes 
in Italy; W'hich openings for letting out 
the waters are known hy the appellation 
of oondottori. What led both the Ro- 
niaiKs and Ceylonese to use this peculiar 
niaunerof giving an egress to the waters of 
lakes, was, apparently, the expediency of 
having at all times the same supply reipii- 
site for cultivation ; so that this supply 
should never fail to the fields, as long as 
any water remained in tlie lakes ; and that 
k could be obtained without ever employ- 
ing the labour of man, evenwheic, fiom 
the defect of rains or other rause, the 
lakes should be brought, by this constant 
discharge, under their ordinary level, by 
Tvhirji the opening miglit at time.s have 
been left above the level of the water : 
hut by being placed, horizontally, so veiy 
low as the under part of the bed of the 
lake, it has the advantage of always dis- 
charging a sufficient quantity of water, 

long as there is any in the lake itself : 
Juid the pabsage can never be -entumbcrcd 


by leaves or branches of trees floathh? oti 
its surface ; which would not be the case, 
were the passage made in any other 
manner.* 

in this work we find, then, the incon- 
testable .sitfns of an immense populatlAn, 
and an extensive agrii ulture. It ih, ap- 
parently, the mo^t ancient of all other 
works extant in Ceylon ; so ancient, that 
it cannot be traced to any of the govern- 
ments or kingdoms of the Brahmans, 
We must therefore say, that the further 
hack we go towatds tlie remotest antf«i 
quity, we find this isl.uid ri>ing in the 
ideas it impresses upon our mind, re.spect- 
ing its civilization and prosperity, f 

Before quitting this subject, we innst, 
however, fix our attention a little longer, 
upon that coast of Ceylon which is conti- 
guous to the Peninsul I. The snil is there 
peculiarly barien, and on'y adapted in 
some parts to the cultivation of rice. 
The ground appear.s n.iked for many niijet 
together ; and the atmosphere is dry to 
an excess, both tor want of rain, aud in 
ccMi.NCqueiice of a constant wind, or cur- 
rent of air, that parches the soil, and is 
destructive of vegetation. 'I'his part of 
tlie* coast is, in fact, both for soil and cli- 
mate, the vvor.if of the island ; yet it is 
here that we find tlie Giant’s Tank, and, 
not far fiom it, the mins of the town of 
Mantotte — tnatks of agieat and rieh po- 
pulation ; a faet confirmed by tradition. 
How it came to p<t.ss, that a numerous ami 
poweiful naiioii in former times fixed its 
lesidence in this mo.st unproductive and 


* The covriottorc i<> .ilsc* to be •eeii in auttiy vf 
the tanks of the W.tooy province 
t There m a pagoda forty miles so ah of Itatti- 
cahu. in the ccntie ol a very thick forest- It 
was unknown to [Miropeans, until itihcovorcd by 
Mr. Sowers, collector ot Uatt'CHlHo, in tlic y’«ar 
1810. 1 should be at n loss in what era to ciasa 
it. The sue of the building is Kitt.inliC} and (hr 
prejmlued natives report that it ‘vas rfected iiMny 
thoiHaiol ycais .i|>;o, hv gian t ten cubits lalf. Thf 
Cone lormuig the paa ul.i is rnmely covered wlcfi 
hncki and inori.ir; its basis is alxint one q^iartcr 
of a mile in < ircmnreicntc ; and the lop and 
are now planted wnli laige trees that iHve need 
then' roots in the ruins, and. eU va' trig ilieir heads 
bflv and sixty fc(t high, shade tins litite 
laised, as i« 9 .Aid, bke tlie EarviUian pyramids, ia 
honour of the dead. The ditference between tbt 
pyramids, .Old me Boodlio pagoda^, i t winch UsiS- 
is said to be one. s, tli.it tlie foriaer aic supftoseil. 
to be the tombs o| whole laoulies ol irnal blood, 
oral least a lepositorv of the entire remtins <]g' 
one d\ past) ; while within the foundaiioiis tbei 
hitler tin re is laid hut a small piece of BuocUto's 
bones. And ceiiainlv, tl then is aclnaMy a part 
of Ins bones, as is insisted on by tiic Boodhittv^ 
in every pagoda, those fragmenti must of ci^nM- 
quence, be very sina.l. ’* 

The pagoda which I am clesrnbin^ l•snrlOlln 4 > 
ed by a squa eniilooire, a mile in i ircumferC'ct,' 
consisting of a hroad wall m.ideo| brick and nwic- 
tar. and having wiiliin it a number of cells. Ti)« 
ei.lraiue ni Ins mtloMire is through a Colonnade 
ot Slone pillai', about len hei li gh. 

Neai this pagoda are seen ther.nn; of ariothter 
large bunding, of the same inatenaU. Some ot 
the natives report that it was ilie palace of a kinf, 
rricted many years after the pagoda ; but nu ra- 
tional account of the time m which these work* 
were ronatiucted, of by whom, has hitln'.'tr) bera 
obtained. 
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ttocongeoial part of the island, and what 
were the causes that afterwards made it 
forsake it, and leave it again to its origi- 
nal l)arremiess and desolation, are matter 
for curious inquiry. I have heard vague 
accounts of the conquest of that country 
• by some of the warlike Hindoo nations 
living on the opposite side of the Penin- 
sula, and of their being subsequently dri- 
ven back by the kings that governed other 
pfarts of the island : yet this will not ac- 
count for an inducement to Conquer so 
barren and wretched a country, nor for the 
interest that could excite the Ceylonese to 
dispossess the invaders from it ; for they 
have at any nate proved, by their entirely 
forsaking it themselves, that the object 
was not tempting. Others, I have heard, 
attribute its foimei prosperity to its hav- 
ing been the place where pilgrims from 
the Peninsula landed in great numbers, 
on their way to visit some renowned tem- 
ples in the Uouth-east part of the island; 
but this appears an insulficient cause of 
the great populousness and extensive state 
of f(«‘ced cultivation, of which we see the 
remains. 1 have, on the examination of 
the country, foimed .some conjectures, 
which I will here offer to my readers. 

It seems incontestable, tliat Indian na- 
tions, not the Aborigines of Ceylon, had 
from the mo't caily times on lecord 
taken posse.ssion of that part of the island, 
and expelled the Ceylonese, if these in 
truth did ever inhabit it. Commerce, 
however, and not the indulgence in a spi- 
rit of conquest, was, in my opinion, the 
pursuit ot those nations. 

1 suppose, that in remote antiquity, the 
coasting' trade, from one half ot Asia to 
the other half, must have passed through « 
the stiaits of Manar; and that, coiise- 
quemly, a great emporium wjis formed 
on the coa.st of Ceylon opposite to it. 

Prior to the discovery of tlie coiiipa.ss, 
When mariners could not safely venture 
from the sight of land, they had no allcr- 
Mtive, in passing from the Malabar to the 
Coromandel coast, but by the .straits be- 
tween Ceylon and the Peninsula, or by 
rounding that island. To effect the latter, 
however, by keeping close to the island, 
Iiimpiaciicable, except by v\’aitiug for the 
dianges nt the regular monsoons. The 
•outh-west, that blows from April till 
ISepteipber, and is favourable to vessels 
going from Cape Comorin to Manar, or 
the foast of Ceylon near it, renders it iiii- 
practicaWe to proceed thence to the point 
of Dondrea Head. The north-east, that • 
prevails from October to the month of 
February, would facilitate llie passage ot 
these vessels from Manar to Dondrea 
Head ; but there they must wait again for 
the south-west, bcfoie they can proceed to 
Trincomal6, 1’pint Pedro, and the coast of 
Coromandel. Even now that navigation 
is much improved, the Indian vessels that 


trade between Ceylon and the coast of 
Coromandel effect only one voyage in the 
year, and wait for the change of the regu- 
lar monsoon to undertake their return" 
but larger vessels, with the assistance of 
the compass, carry on an extensive nnd 
animated commerce from the Gulphs of 
Persia and Arabia to the rich psovinces of 
Bengal andChina, without even stoppin<» 
at Ceylon for refreshments, but leaving it 
at a consklerable distance, unless when 
passing with a favourable monsoon. 

If, therefore, to round Ceylon, thev 
wcie compelled in former times to employ 
at least twelve months, it is but fair to 
think that merchants, withves.sels of dif- 
ferent butdens, would flock to the straits 
of Manar, or to those of Poniben, oppo- 
site Manar; and that those vessels which, 
from their size, could not pass these shal- 
low strait «i, would be unloaded, and the. 
merchandise either removed in boats, to 
be transhipped in other ves.sels as the;, 
nnived from the opposite coast of India, 
or be deposited in stores, to wait an op- 
portunity of obtaining the necessary con- 
veyance. 

Tlicse circumstances must, consequent- 
ly, have assembled a large concourse of 
trading people on the shores of tlio;<c 
strait.s, and on the country contiguous to 
them. • 

Many merchants from Persia atid An- 
bia, from Suiat aiijJ the Malabar coast, 
would prefer disposing of their goods ai 
tho.se place.s of depot, and returning home 
with their ships laden with the produce ol 
Coromandel, and of the countries iic.iro; 
beyond the Gauges. Hence, numbeiiesv 
e.stablishmenis must necessarily have bee;, 
formed at and near Manar, for the conve- 
nience of many trading nations. 

The author, in stating the diffe- 
rent views which the Portuguese 
and the Dutch had when they go- 
verned this settlement, informs us, 
that the Portuguese were chiefly 
anxious to obtain rich exports for 
its productions. IlNwas to the sale 
of these exports in Europe that 
their interest was attached, and 
the profits, both of its government 
and of its servants, depended upon 
that sale. From the information 
which he had been able to collect, 
it appears, that they interfered 
very little in the civil administra- 
tion of the country. The different 
institutions, laws, and customs of 
the natives, their distinctions ot 
rank, their habits of private hie, 
and their public ceremonies, were 
not only preserved by their mos- 
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ters with the most jealous care, 
but were even imitated aud follow- 
ed by themselves. Yet they inter- 
fered greatly in religion, and pro- 
selytism was pursued with an ac- 
tivity and perseverance, which has 
not been followed by their succes- 
sors, the Dutch and the English. 

Commerce seems to have been 
the sole object of tlie Dutch, The 
company had retained the exclu- 
sive trade in every article of ex- 
port or import. Foreign vessels 
arriving at the island could buy 
and sell only at the magazines of 
the company ; and the inhabitants 
of the colonies were in the same 
, predicament. Foreigners were al- 
lowed, at a later period, to expose 
rice and paddy for sale in the ba- 
zars or market places ; and to buy 
there, in return, several commodi- 
ties, of which tl>e company had 
abandoned the monopoly. The 
trade of individuals began then to 
augment, without visibly adding to 
the profits of the company, but 
greatly improving the state of the 
colony. The Portuguese had been 
totally negligent of all improve- 
ments in agriculture, and particu- 
larly in those of the first necessity. 
The Dutch were equally remiss in 
this important point, until later 
times. It is true, however, that 
the cultivation of pepper, coffee, 
ond cardamoms,had been introduc- 
ed with some success : others were 
less successful ; and the produc- 
tion and manufacturing of silk had 
entirely failed. The colony was 
valued only for the cinnamon, and 
for the opportunity which it gave 
to the directors of their East-lndia 
Company, and those in the admini- 
stration of the government at Ba- 
tavia, to employ and provide for 
some of their relatives and friends. 
Some time, however, before the 
Dutch lost this settlement, agri- 
culture was encouraged, order was 
introduced into the financial de- 
partment, and the civil institutions 
of the natives were scrupulously 
protected from all innovations, 
from the fear of exciting discpil- 
^ static No. 17. 


tent. Prosperity attended tliede 
measures, and agriculture was com- 
siderably augmented: but yet 
nineteen-twentieths of the ground 
lay waste. 

In this progressive state of im- 
provement was Ceylon placed 
when it fell into the possession of 
the British troops, who completed 
the conquest of it in 1796. Pass- 
ing over the first measures which 
were adopted in consequence of 
this event, and the result of them, 
we proceed with our author to re- 
mark-— that, approaching towards 
the south, all the coast of the 
island, along the coasts of Chilaw, 
Colombo, Point de Galle, and Ma- 
tura, participates of the south- 
west monsoon, that blows upon the 
Malabar coast from May to Au- 
gust; and the climate resembles 
that part of the Peninsula, with 
the exception, that it feels also, in 
some degree, the north-east mon- 
soon, and therefore is of a tempera- 
ture generally more moist than the 
Mc'flabar coast. The rest of Cey- 
lon is subject to the north-east 
monsoon only, and has a climate 
exactly like that of Jhe coast of 
Coromandel ; consequently exces- 
sively dry from February to No- 
vember. A due attention to this 
peculiarity of climate is of the ut- 
most importance, as the neglect of 
it has caused the failure of many 
attempts to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of new productions. 

On the south coast there are 
many large beautiful rivers, run- 
ning at the distance of only eight 
or ten miles from each other. But 
the whole of the other coast has 
only two rivers of magnitude ; the 
Balticalo river, which fertilizes that 
district, peculiarly adapted to the 
growth of rice ; and the Mahaville 
Gangc, which flows near Trinco- 
mal6, and is the largest river in the 
island. Few' of these rivers are 
navigable, even to small barges, 
higher than fifteen or sixteen miles 
from the shore. 

With respect to the navigation at 
sea round Ceylon, it is practicable 
VoL. III. 3 0 
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to Trincomalis, Balticalo, Point de 
Galle, and Colombo : but from this 
point to Manar and JafFnapatam, 
commerce must be carried on by 
small vessels, not exceeding 100 
tons, and even with them, the 
l^eatest part of their cargo must 
be unshipped in passing the chan- 
nels of Pomben or Manar. The 
principal part of this trade, in fact, 
is conveyed in small doneysj from 
twenty to forty, or fifty tons bur- 
den. The navigation of them is 
nearly half as cheap as that of 
square-rigged vessels; and they 
answer very well the purposes of a 
coasting trade, being always in 
«ght of land, and most frequently 
in shallow water, regulating their 
voyages so as to arrive at the port 
of their farthest destination with 
the assistance of one monsoon, and 
returning with the other. 

The natives of the Coromandel 
coast, in the peninsula of India, 
have the greatest commercial in- 
tercourse with tlie ports of Cey- 
lon. Many come here to reside in 
them for years, carrying on a brisk 
trade, andforming connections with 
families which are of the same 
casts with themselves. 

Our author attaches great im- 
portance to the various descrip- 
tions of the people which inhabit 
this island; as a correct knowledge 
of them, he says, is indispensable, 
before we can appreciate the good 
or bad policy of such measures as 
have been or may be adopted by 
the European powers that govern 
them. 

According to his statement, 
the inhabitants of Ceylon may be 
divided into four distinct nations 
only, but all different in origin, 
religion, and manners. In the ter- 
ritories of the King of Candy, the 
mass of the population is Ceylonese 
proper. These occupy also the 
south and south-west coasts of the 
island, from Hambangtotte to 
Chilaw. 

The Malabars, or Hindus, pos- 
sess the north and nortli-east coast; 


TheMusulmans who mayLcTn- 
sidered as the most laborious and 
industrious part of the population, 
are dispersed throughout the island ; 
but less in those districts which are 
inhabited by Hindus. In tlie 
district of Putlam they form the 
great mass of the population. 

Ihe Vedas, or Bedas, who, by 
all appearances, are probably in- 
digenous in the island, live in a 
savage state, in that large forest 
which extends from the south to 
the east and north, upon the bor- 
ders of our frontiers, as well as far 
into the Candian territory, and 
upon the Wanny provinces. 

The Ceylonese proper derive 
their origin from Siam. This is 
the opinion which generally pre- 
vails among them ; and the fact is 
related in their history. Their 
language and religion (the Bu^ 
dhist) arc the same as the Siamese. 

The Moors, who are now esta- 
blished in Ceylon, are not descend- 
ants of those Moguls who invaded 
the Peninsula. They do not re- 
semble them in manners, appear- 
ance, or dress, although they pro- 
fess the same religion. They can, 
therefore, be no other than the chil- 
dren of those Arabs, who, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, led 
by commercial pursuits, and the 
thirst of amassing wealth, con- 
quered several of the sea-ports of 
India, and many of the islands, 
nearly as far as China. 

The Hindus, who occupy the 
eastern and northern parts of Cey- 
lon, are evidently from the same 
stock as those who inhabit the 
opposite coast of the Indian conti- 
nent. 

As the author^s reflections and 
remarks on the origin of casts, in 
the division of Indian nations, an 
institution peculiar to that part of 
the world, are extremely interest- 
ing, we shall present them in his 
own language. 

The origin of casts in India has hi- 
therto been generally attributed, to their 
legislation. We find, indeed, both in 
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their political a*! well as in their religious 
institutions, that this distinction of casts 
is sanctioned, commanded, and regulated, 
with the most minute and scrupulous at- 
tention. Hence, we naturally conclude, 
that where those laws were enforced, the 
Indians must have attained a high degree 
of civilization, and a great proficiency in 
the arts, tending to improve the comforts 
and refinements of society ^ for what is 
this distinction of casts, but a division of 
labour carried to some degree of perfec- 
tion, made permanent by those laws, and 
fixed to certain families and classes of so- 
ciety? But it is desirable to investigate 
a little further; and ask, what were the 
causes that placed this division of labour 
under the immediate attention of the le- 
gislator, and persuaded him to perpetuate 
the same occupations in the same families 
—to form distinct casts, and place im- 
passable barriers between them,— and to 
confine each member of s(»ciety, by a di- 
rect infringement upon his natural liberty, 
to the exercise of that particular profes- 
sion in which he is born, if I may so 
express it? Tlie answer to this question 
may be found, I think, !in what is observ- 
able as prevalent among all Kastern na- 
tions ; namely, an obligation attached to 
every individual to give a certain portion 
of his personal labour to the prince or 
State under wliich he lives. The gold 
and silversmiths, for instance, and other 
mechanics, were under an obligation to 
perform certain works for the sovereign 
without payment; the cultivator of the 
land was to attend a certain number of 
<lays in each year, to repair the public 
roa<ls and buildings, or to the cultivation 
of the royal domains ; and even the ser- 
vices of the military were required with- 
out remuneration. In fact, previous to 
the general introductioti of money, and 
while commerce, from necessity, was car- 
ried on more by barter than by sale, no 
mode more natuial could be adopted by 
the heads of families or tribes for procur- 
ing the acknowledgements and tributes of 
their inferiors; and this method had con- 
sequently prevailed from time immemo- 
rial. Upon the enlargement of society 
and the increase of population, it must 
have been felt by the Piince, that he 
could, with much greater facility, exact 
from all individuals the performance of 
their duty in their different occupations, 
if families and tribes were confined each 
to distinct professions, and placed under a 
regulated system of policy, administered 
by their particular headmen. The faci- 
lity which this arrangement afforded for 
patting them into action is too percepti- 
ble to require demonstration. When the 
Prince or Legislator first fixed the division 
of casts in his domains, we have reason 
to suppose that he was attentive to attach 
the greatest number of individuals to 


those whose services were likely to be 
most wanted by the country. Probably 
the exigencies of the state, or the caprice 
of the Prince, regulated the proportions 
of the first division ; but we cannot help 
remarking, thrft this very permanent pro- 
portion must subsequently liave proved 
highly detrimental to general improve- 
ments in agriculture and commerce, and 
is liable to great exceptions, as to its' apti- 
tude in administering to the exigencies of 
the state. When the public interest de- 
manded an augmentation in the number 
of hands requisite for the cultivation of 
the soil, iind a diminution of those em- 
ployed in works of manufacture, it was 
no longer possible to break through those 
boundaries and privileges of casts, which 
liad been sanctioned by ancient laws, reli- 
gious injunctions, and the reverence of 
mankind.* 

Another peculiarity in the Indian insti- 
tutions must here be taken notice of ; 
namely, that no other species of govern- 
ment, than tho monarchical or despotic, 
seems to have ever existed in India before 
any part of it fell under the dominion of 
the European powers. This circum- 
stance, combined with the general ancient 
custom of levying almost all taxes in per- 
sonal labour, and the distinctions of casts, 
— all of which are peculiar to the East,— 
induce me to think that those institutions 
are the consequences of arbitrary and des- 
potic governments. 

In ancient Europe, where a greater va- 
riety of governments has prevailed, but, 
for the most part of a popular, or repub- 
lican nature, no such distinctions of casts 
were known ; nor was it the practice, 
under those governments, to levy taxes by 
personal labour. I believe the few in- 
stances of this kind that existed, like the 
Corvee (cura via:) in France, were con ^ 
fined to monarchical governments. Cer- 

• Among llie argumenu which I have [heard or 
rend, in proot of the great anuquily of civilization 
in India, those whjch have been derived from the 
political institution which divides its inhabitants 
into differtnt casts arc the most weighty \ for it is 
indisputable that this division must have bean 
preceded by many steps of improvement in tlie 
agriculture and manufactures of the country, so 
as to have both Suggested, and rendered useful, a. 
great division and subdivision of labour, such as 
15 explained in the celebrated works of Adam 
Smith. It is with a view to maintain this great 
subdivision of labour, that such separations of 
social classes have been confirmed by law. Thia 
reflection carries the mmd back from that period 
to the earliest eras, in order to look into them 
for the ruing of that first degree of civilization 
which we And was already completed at the time 
of which wc have the most remote knowledge of 
India. Hut the consideration that will impress us 
with the strongest surprise at the excessive length 
of time that must have elapsed before the laws, 
religion, manners, and habits of the Indians could 
be modelled to that state of order and refinement 
in which they wire found by Alexander and hh 
officers, arises from contemplating how trifling 
are the changes that have taken place from that 

K rtod to the present times. The difihrcnce Is so 
tie perceptible, that the description of India 
and its inhabitants given by them agrees vlmoSt 
eniircly with what is now seen, 
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tainly, the iiistiUitioii that most resein- 
blfcd the levying of a tax in personal la- 
bour was that by which, in feudal times, 
the attendance of vassals was required by 
their lord, particularly during war. This 
tact corroborates the conjecture, that this 
manner of levying taxes, as well as the 
lirst establishiriciit of casts in India, was 
probably owing to the nature of the go- 
vernments that there prevailed. 

/\8 to the multiplicity of distinctions in 
tlicir casts, the Ceylonese can boast of be- 
ing as abundant as any other Indian na- 
t on, if not more so; for almost every 
profession forms a particular cast, under 
the guidance of separ ate head-men. Gold 
and silversliii Ills— fishermen — barbers — 
washermen— manufacturers o( jaaery, or 
country sugar — the drawers of toddy — 
the makers of lime or mortar, and, in 
fact, every other occupation —all form dis- 
tinct casts. As it is not my object, how- 
ever, to enter into an endlcsj, and not 
very diverting, enumeration of these 
casts,— their pi i\ rleges, and their duties, 
— I will refer the most ciuious of my 
veadei’s to Yhilcutiiic ; where they will be 
informed of the ranks and piiGlcgc.s 
granted to them, and ot the duties vvhrcli 
they are bound to perforin. 

We cannot resist the inclination 
we feel to allow the author to give 
his opinion respecting the charac- 
ter of the Ceylonese in his own 
terms : — 

Of tire character' of the Ceylonese I con- 
ceive it to be a difficult task to give a 
faithful delineation. They arc, in gene- 
ral, very reserved in their addi'css, and 
mild in their manners ; but whether that 
reserve may not be lire restraint imposed 
by suspicion ; and that mildness, in some 
degree, the consequence of a want of feel- 
ing; are questions which, notwithstand- 
ing my residence of sixteen years in their 
country, I will not attempt to decide. 
Certain it is, that crimes of the dccpc.st 
dye have occasionally been perpetrated 
among the lower casts. The conduct, 
however, t)f the better casts is pr incipally 
decorous and correct. A Ceylonese can- 
not very easily be roused to I'escntinent 
arid bloodshed ; yet, if he be impelled, by 
passion or avidity, to determine on vio- 
lence, he cannot be diverted from bis 
jmrpose by the thought or presence of 
those objects which, in others, by acting 
upon the imagination, would agitate the 
mind, shake it from its intent, and ar- 
rest the hand of the murderer when he 
had prepared^to strike the blow. 

The defect of feeling which they have, 
in soiue d^ree. In common with other 
lindians, s^res to them gr eat advantages 
in all their transactions with Euro- 
yopeftQS j ayd m conyt/t deny tjiein a 


masterly address in working upon the feel- 
ings of others, while they can keep them- 
selves entirely free from every emotion. 
They also know, to perfection, theartof ini 
sinnating themselves into the good opini- 
on and favour of their superiois. Among 
the I^lodilears, this ait is accounted a ne- 
cessary part of their education : they are 
courteous and guarded in their siieech • 
and so reaHy to coincide in whatever may 
be wished by a superior, that they actually 
acquire, by that means, a very decided 
and strong influeirce on his mind. Even 
such undertakings as they know to be be- 
yond their reach, they will seldom decline 
in a direct manner, but rather trust to 
time and reflection to convince their mas- 
ter at the impossibility of accomplishing 
what he desires. However reluctant the 
diflerent British collectors may be to ad- 
mit tlie assertion, 1 can, neverfheloss, 
state with confidetice, tliat I have met with 
very few indeed who wcie not stiongly 
influenced in their public conduct by tin. 
native head-men that were immediately 
under their command, and nearest to theii 
persons. Collectors, and even govcinois, 
of the most distinguished t'dlents, have 
been under that influence. Governor 
Vandcr Graalf, who was hy all acknow- 
Imlged to bear a supciior character among 
those who have ruled Ceylon, was most 
grossly deceived by bis first modilear, 
Abcsiijga. This man was carrying on a 
false con cspondence between the Gover- 
nor and Pelime Talao, first Adigar of 
Candy, in whose name A hesinga was fa- 
bricating letters addressed to the Govci- 
iior. During this correspondence, on 
matters of gicat weight, which were, na- 
turally, never brought to a couclusion, 
many presents were interchanged o<i both 
sides. Those from the Governor were, as 
customary, always the most costly. When 
the expectations of Mr. Vauder GraalT 
were raised to the highest, waiting the 
conclusion of a very favourable treaty, 
Abesinga happened to die ; and, to the 
great surprise and inoriification ot the 
Governor, the whole of his correspondence 
with the Candian minister was found in 
Abesinga’s desk, and the presents in his 
chest * 


♦ The rollowing narrative will give an instance 
of the arts practSed by the native* of Ceylmi, 
high and low, to work upon the feelings of Eu- 
loptans I 111 order to effect which purpose upon 
their p-esent superiors, there is goon reason to 
believe that they are by no means under the ne- 
ccsiliy of using the same exertions that were 
requisite to move their more sedate and Je»* 
irascible Dutch masters. 

An English gentleman, holding a high public 
situation in the colony, had been conducted in 
hi* palanquin to an evening parly j and after re- 
maining there for some time, the bearer* hecamt 
anxious to return home. It was, however, not 
late, and their master had no manner of ivish to 
retire from the pleasant society he was in. The 
first step they took to efllsct their purpose, was, 
to bring tlie palanquin in fionl of the door, luU 
in tltelr maatef'i view, and then retire. He axf 
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Our author informs us, that 
under the denomination of burgh- 
ers are comprehended Europeans, 
and descendants of Europeans, not 
being Englishmen in the service? of 
oovernment, descendants of Eu- 
ropeans and native women, chil- 
dren of Ceylonese or Malabars, 
^vIlo have become Christians, and 
Iiave changed their dress, assum- 
ing that of Europeans ; and lastly, 
descendants of slaves, made free 
by their masters. These burghers 
are chiefly established in the prin- 
cipal towns, Colombo, Jaffhapatani, 
Point de Galle, Trincomale, Ma- 
tura, Caltura, Negombo, and Ma- 
nar. They are, for the most part, 
concerned in trade. Some are 
employed as clerks in the public 
offices. Few of them are possess- 
ed of land. Their number of males 
and females does not exceed five 
or six thousand. 

Slavery is still acknowledged 
and sanctioned by law, in conse- 
quence of the capitulation of Co- 
lombo, in the year 1796 ; by which, 

>t, and took it in good pan, ai a mark of atten- 
non in Ins bearers ; in the mean time, the sight 
of the pal.inqiiiii being connected witii the lecol- 
Itciion that lie was to return home, made him re- 
tleot that tlic time was approacliing for retiring 
from tlic pail)'. Shortly after, some of'tlic bcar- 
I rs went to seat themselves, anpurently in a lugh- 
tcnt manner, by the side ol the palanquin. 'J'liis 
began to produce in the mind of the master, who 
observed it, <i kind of nncusincss, and caused a 
doubt to arise whether he should or not remain 
much longer. Now the bearers watched the mo- 
lions of every person in the party, and his in par- 
ticular. Whenever he moved fiom Ins chair, or 
assed from one part of the room to another, the 
carers would start up, as If they thought he was 
foniingout, and then, appearing to have discovered 
iheir mistake, would again sit down,Tlus mancruvie 
pul their master in a stale of perfect uneasiness ; 
lie could no longer speak, or attend to the con- 
vcisation that surrounded him; the doubt whe- 
tlicr he should go or stay had made him quite un- 
coiiifortubl , and he took no pleasure in the 
society which had before appeared to him so 
apeeab'e. But the bearers, observing that even 
mis had not the dcsirtd eff^ect of bringing him 
away, lighted up tlie lamps of tlie palanquin ; and 
one of them, taking up a hand-lantein, began to 
pace in front oftt, so that his master could not 
help obsei vine it ; and this actually thiew bun 
into a state or greater uneasiness; yet he felt too 
much reluctance to quit his friends to be entirely 
moved away. But, at last, all the bearers stood . 
j<P, and arrmiged ibemiclves, each at their post, 

the sides of the poles of the palanquin ; while 
me one with the lantern, paring up and down, 
pve a full view of tlie whole apparatus. Who 
^uld resist it f It acted like an electric shock. The 
master, in an instant, found himself in his pa- 
witliout being aware how he got into it. 

“^^Ws took It up, gavt a loud shout, and 
With It in triumph,— The fact was re- 
rhi. author by the gentleman on. whom 

Uick WA9 practised. 


although the importation of slaves 
into the island is forbidden, and 
the purchase of slaves by a British 
European in the service of Govern- 
ment, renders them free, yet all 
those who were slaves of the Dutch 
or natives, at the time of that ca- 
pitulation, were considered as pri- 
vate property, and doomed to con- 
tinue in servitude themselves, and 
their children and children’s chil- 
dren, ‘ to all future generations, 
with a right in their masters to dis- 
pose of them to Dutchmim, burgh- 
ers, or natives. The number of 
female slaves is equal, or nearly 
so, to that of the males. They 
may together amount to eight or 
ten thousand. Unless some steps 
arc taken to prevent it, slavery 
must be perpetuated in Ceylon, by 
tlie very act of the existing laws of 
that island, instituted by our go- 
vernment at the time of the capitu- 
lation of Colombo. — The author 
conceives either of the following 
methods might be adopted to put 
an end to the slavery in Ceylon, 
Ono would be to grant to thu 
owners of slaves a moderate com- 
pensation : the other to fix a day, 
at the distant perjod of sixty or 
eighty years, when slavery should 
be abolished. The value of the 
slaves, in the latter case, would 
begin to decline, but very gradu** 
ally, from the day on which such 
a law should be enacted. And 
this act of natural justice, good 

S , and humanity, could hardly 
; as a grievance by the pre- 
sent possessors of slaves. 

From the views which have been 
taken of the different ranks and 
classes of the population of Cey- 
lon, the author proceeds to make 
some general reflections on the 
collective number of the inhabi- 
tants. On this subject he confide* 
in the statement of Mr. Bournand, 
a gentleman of the Dutch govern- 
ment, employed in the civil de- 
partment, and who had resided 
upwards of twenty-five years in the 
island. He thus expresses him- 
self:- 
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The common opinion of those that 
I have conversed with is, that the popu- 
lation of Ceylon amounts to two millions 
of inhabitants : one million in the terri- 
tory that is now in the possession of the 
British Government, and anotiier in that 
which belongs to the King of Candy. 
This estimate, however, is likely to be ex- 
aggerated. An enumeration, as correct as 
possible, was made in the year 1789, by 
the order of Governor Vander GraafF, of 
all the inhabitants in the temtory of the 
Dutch East-lndia Company; and that 
reckoning gave 817,000 inhabitants, of 
both sexes, and all ages. In the villages 
(and they were many), where no regular 
rttgisters of the population had been kept, 
the numbers were taken by approxima- 
tion, and consequently very incorrectly. 

With regard to the Candian provinces, 
the population is numerous in those that 
are cultivated ; but it must be remarked, 
that, with the exception of the country 
immediately surrounding the town of 
Candy, and the provinces of Ouva and 
IVfattele, all the interior of Ceylon is, in 
the proportion of seven -eighths, covered 
with woods and forests ; and therefore it 
maybe concluded, that thispaitof the 
territory of the King of Candy is, in pro- 
portion to its extent, even more thinly 
I^opled than the country under the Bri- 
tish Government. 

The Wannyships of Soerlie and No- 
gq^riCf and the whole of the great forest 
occupied by the Weddas, from Maagame 
in the south, to the Coklay river at the 
northern side of the island, does not con- 
tain ten thousand inhabitants. These re- 
flections will lead to a conclusion, that 
Ceylon docs not contain more than one 
million and a half of inhabitants. 

Our author informs us, that he 
has not, from his own observations. 
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the year 1802 to 1812, amounting 
to 221,082. Our government w^ 
particularly active in promoting 
this relief from the miseries of hu- 
manity; and its exertions have 
been crowned with complete suc- 
cess ; for the small pox has actu- 
ally, for several years, been entire- 
ly expelled from Ceylon. 

The author of this interesting 
work has deemed it necessary to 
call the attention of his readers 
to these preliminary statements, 
in order to give them the means 
of duly appreciating the value of 
the succeeding parts of his publi- 
cation. We cannot resist giving 
his concluding remarks in a com- 
pressed form. 

He informs us, that it is not 
land that is wanted to the popula- 
tion of the country ; as there is a 
sufficiency to maintain four times 
the number of its present inhabi- 
tants, if there were capital to put 
into cultivation all the land that is 
capable of being applied to the 
support of man. Capital is want- 
ed to give employment to labour- 
ers, either in agriculture or manu- 
factures. All manufactures are 
exceedingly wanted in Ceylon, 
even those that are most neces- 
sary. Cotton grows with the 
greatest facility, and produces 
abundantly. The Nankin, Bour- 
bon, and Brazil cottons, all suc- 


found reason to contradict this 
opinion of Mr. Bournand; and 
that, if he were inclined to differ 
materially from it, he would state 
the population of Ceylon a little 
below this calculation, rating that 
which is attached to our own do- 
minions, at 700,000 inhabitants. 


ceed ; and the buds are ripe with- 
in four months after the seed has 
been put into the ground. Not- 
withstanding this, little cotton has 
been hitherto produced ; and even 
the most common cloths, for the 
use of the natives, are imported 
from the continent of India. Un- 


He says, however, that the state 
of the population is, at this time, 
very unprosperous ; for it has of 
late evidently increased so fast 

S owing in his opinion to the intro- 
luction of vaccination) that it 
pressel hard upon the means of 
subsistence. He gives a statement 
of the persons who have under- 
gone the vaccine inoculation in the 
British territories in Ceylon 


der this view of the subject, it ap- 
pears doubtful whether the re- 
strictions, which have, since the 
year 1805, been adopted for pre- 
venting the civil servants of the 
British Government in Ceylon, 
from being concerned in commer- 
cial speculationsi are productive oi 
more advantage or injury to me 
great interests of the island ; for 
they are almost the only 
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there who possess the means to 
call labour into action, and to en- 
courage cultivation, manufactures, 
and trade. A subsequent order of 
Government has allowed coloniza- 
tion to British subjects, which had 
been prohibited at our first taking 
possession of the island. Civil 
servants are allowed to possess 
land, which, on application, is 
granted to them by government 
upon the most liberal terms, to en- 
courage colonization ; but the re- 
strictions with regard to commerce 
still remain in full force. If the 
public servant may have land, and 
make it useful, he ought certainly 
to be allowed also the liberty of 
manufacturing, selling, bartering, 
or exporting its productions in any 
way that may be most lucrative. 

Thus have we briefly analized all 
those preliminary materials which 
have been deemed necessary to the 
complete view and comprehension 
of the great object of this valuable 
work. In introducing this object, 
the author observes, that having 
resided sixteen years on the island, 
and having, during that time,' been 
actively employed as one of his 
Majesty’s civil servants, it frequent- 
ly occurred to him, that a work up- 
on the resources of the country ^ 
and the general system of its ad- 
ministration^ would not only prove 
acceptable to the curious, but 
would promote that public interest 
in the welfare of the colony, and 
that spirit of investigation, which 
must evidently tend to improve its 
condition. And he states his con- 
fidence, that this island, when bet- 
ter known, will appear to be a pos- 
session worthy of greater attention 
than it has hitherto obtained from 
the mother country. 

Book I. contains an account of 
the coin and currency of Ceylon, 
depressed state of the exchange, 
and plans for its improvement. 

Our author says that no vestige 
remains of the Portuguese cu^ren/^ 

; and that an investigation of 
that subject would throfc^no light 
on the present currencj^ 


Under the Dutch, th6 various coin* 
which were used in Holland were 
also current in Ceylon, namely, 
the silver stiver, the schelling, the 
guilder or florin, and the ducatoon. 
But the coin peculiar to the colo- 
ny, and which formed the govern- 
ment currency, was the Ceylon 
copper coin, in stivers, now called 
yices. The standing value of that 
copper coin was dependent on the 
regulation of government, that 
made eighty of them always equal 
to one silver ducatoon. Thirty-six 
of those weighed one Dutch pound 
of the best copper. 

Almost every thing required for 
the Dutch settlement in Ceylon, 
besides what the island produced, 
was imported in the ships of the 
East India Company from Holland 
or Batavia direct. Their trade 
with the continent was not exten- 
sive. The Ceylon government 
drew no bills on the settlements of 
that continent, and the remittances 
to it, beyond what the island could 
afford, were made in specie. All 
remittances to Holland, on the 
contrary, either by public servant* 
or merchants, were effected in go- 
vernment bills. From these bills 
government derived a fixed profit, 
it made the applicant pay into the 
treasury eighty stivers for each 
ducatoon (which was the par), be- 
sides a premium equal to eleven 
^er cent. Gold pagodas were 
coined at Totecoreen, in the Dutdi 
mint established there, under the 
control of the Ceylon government. 
A small number of silver r^eee 
w'ere corned by Governors Pmek 
and Vandergraff, and were current 
for thirty-six stivers each. A great 
variety of foreign coins were also 
current in Ceylon, as the Spa- 
nish dollar or piastre, the star and 
Porto Novo pagodas, the Surat or 
Sicca rupee, &c. Their prices were 
also regulated by their intrinsic 
value, compared with the ailw 
ducatoon; and keeping the ex- 
change of the island currency to 
eighty stivers for each ducatoon, 
those different coins bore a price 
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in copper coin according to that lars were then coined ; paper cur- 
standard. In 1780 the finances of rency in rix-dollars was issued 
the government becoming embar- payable to the bearer on demand - 
rassed, Governor Vandergraff, to and the exchange with Madras^ 
obviate the difficulties, had re- Bengal, and Bombay, was al&o 
course to the issue of a paper cur- altered, 

rency, which ultimately and totally Various important measures are 
disturbed the fixed state of that here stated by the Author, illus- 
currency which the merchants, trative of the deterioration of the 


trading to the continent of India, 
had hitherto found a solid basis for 
their commercial calculations. The 
moment that Governor Vandergraff 
allowed the exchange to fluctuate, 
the Ceylon copper coin became 
the true standard currency of 
the colony, regulating its own 
value, instead of the ducatoon, as 
formerly. 

Such was the condition of the 
currency at the time the East In- 
dia Company took possession of 
the settlement. 

One of their first measures with 
regard to the currency, was to 
make a new copper coin, of the 
same weight and quality with that 
of the Dutch. But as the revenue 
was insufficient to pay the current 
expeiKjes, particularly when the 
Company had still a body of troops 
in the island, placed under the con- 
trol of the Presidency of Madras, 
it became necessary to draw upon 
that Presidency, either for star 
pagodas in gold, or by bills, to 
make up the deficiency. They 
fixed the value of the Ceylon coin 
at the same rate with that at Ma- 
dras, namely, forty-five fanams, 
iSO stivers per star pagoda-— thus 
determining at once the deprecia- 
tion at about thirty-four per cent, 
from what it had been in later 
years under the Dutch. The duca- 
toon then became worth 140 sti- 
vers, instead of the old fixed rate 
of eighty, making a deterioration 
of seventy-five per cent, from the 
original currency of the island. 

^ January 1802, the govern*- 
ment of the island was transferred 
■from the East India Company to 
the immediate management of his 
^Majesty’s Ministers for the Colo- 
nial Department# Sibret Ti?c*dol- 


currency, the description ofwhicli 
would carry us into a wider field 
than is consistent with our limits. 
We refer therefore to the follow- 
ing representation by the Author 
on this part of the subjects 

It has been a singular misfortune to thl'^ 
colony, that since Goveinor Vandergiar.il 
first began to distuib the state of its cui- 
reiicy, every measure afterwards adopted 
has tended the more to confuse and de- 
teriorate its condition. In the year 18ir., 
this depreciation from the original value 
of the Ceylon stiver in 1780 was not lc'< 
than 210 per cent. ; for, in 17H0, the 
ducatooii e.Kchanged for eighty stivers ; 
in 1813, ffor two liinidred and forfj ; 
whiehis the relative propoition ofeightcci' 
rix-dollars for one pound sterling. Tbf 
depreciation, from the'year 1802 to 180;?, 
was about 1)0 percent. 

From all that is here stated, it will ap- 
pear to be my opinion, that the principrJ 
cause’of the depression of the cxchausf 
originated from thfe debasement and de- 
terioration of the coin, combined with tl'c 
refusal of Government to receive the Co- 
lonial Cuneiicy into the Treasury forbilN 
on the Presidencies of India, or upon 
England, at the same rate at which it 
issued ; and selling those bills at public 
auction, to the highest bidders. 

Another powerful cause, however, of 
this calamity is to be found in the un- 
favourable balance of the trade of thv 
island. I am the moreconvinced of the in- 
fluence that tliat balance has had upon 
the exchange, and, at the same lime, ot 
the correqUiessof the statements on whic i 
those balances have been struck, from see- 
ing how the alterations, that appear in tbe 
latter, agree with the changes, which 
taken place in the former. 

Prior to the )car 1809, no statements 
had been made, with a view to form a 
correct knowledge of the state of the trade 
of Ceylon in imports and exports, and m 
the amount of its foreign debits and cre 
dits. In that year I wa.s appointed ^ 
the situation of Comptroller bene 
of Sea Customs, which was piac 
upon a higher footing, and investc^t 
witli new and greater powers. 

(To he concluded in our next.) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


East-lndia House y Feh. 13, 1817. 

A general court of proprietors of East 
India Stock was this day held at the 
Company’s House in Leadeuhall-street, 
pursuant to public advertisement, in order 
to consider of a Petition to the House of 
Commons, on the subject of relief to be 
granted to the ownejs of certain of the 
Company’s ships. 

The usual routine business having been 
disposed of, — 

The ('hairman ('1'. Reid, Esq.) said — 

I have to acquaint the court that it is 
met for the purpose of laying before it the 
diaftof a petition intended for pre.senta* 
tion to the honorable House of Commons, 
for leave to bring in a bill that may enable 
the court of directors to afford relief to 
certain owners of ships in the Company’s 
service, under the particular circum- 
stances of their case. In order to lender 
the proprietors master.^ of the subject, 
the repoits, in consequence of which a 
petition to the House of Commons had 
been founded by the directors, should be 
read.” 

The Clerk then read the reports as fol- 
low : — 

‘*At a court of directors, 11th Feb. 
1817. A report from the committee of 
shipping dated this day, being read, stat- 
ing, that since making their leport of the 
11 til October last, with which was 
submitted draft of a proposed bill to 
Parliament to enable the court to afford 
relief to the ownei*^ of certain ships, the 
Company’s solicitor has prepared draft 
of a petition to the honorable House of 
Commons for leave to present a bill, and 
submitting that the said petition be sub- 
stituted for the draft of the bcforcnien- 
tioneti bill ; and the committee further 
stating that the Chairman amf Deputy 
Chairman having communicated to a nu- 


merous meeting of the managing owners 
a.ssenible4l at this house, the heads of the 
prepared petition, they had signified their 
readiness to be examined before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and to 
produce accounts to establish the allega- 
tions in the petition as the ground for so- 
liciting relief ; and the draft of the pe- 
tition being also read, Resolved, that 
this court approve the said report and 
petition. Whereupon, draft of an ad- 
vertisement, giving notice that a general 
court will be held on Thursday next, for 
the purpose of considering the said peti- 
tion, was read and approved.” 

The Chairman . — “ Now, if it is the 
pleasure of the general court, the petition 
intended to be presented to the House of 
Commons shall be read. It contains a 
great deal of narrative, with which it is 
not necessary to take up the time of the 
court — but the most substantial parts,- re- 
lative to the proposed relief, shall be laid 
before the proprietors.” 

Extract of the petition : — 

That at the time wlicn this country 
was restored to a state of peace, by the 
Treaty of Paris of the i20tliof Nov. 1815, 
several contracts were subsisting between 
your petitioners and sundry personsTor 
their supplying your petitioners with 
ships for their regular service for several 
voyages which then remained to be per- 
formed at certain fixed rales of freight, 
in pursuance of such contracts which had 
been made and entered into agreeably to 
the provisions of I he several acts of Par- 
liament ; and the following is a list of 
such ships, with the rates of freight to 
which they were and may be severally en- 
titled, and the number of voyages which 
they were and may be severally bound by 
their contracts witli your petitioners to 
perfoiin : — 


Dftie of Contract. 

Names of Ships. 

Chartered Tonnage. 

Number of VoyogM 
Freight per Ton, to be performedafier 
Nov. 20th, J81J. 

1812 April 1 

Lady Melville 

1200 

£17 

9 4 

1808 April 12 

Princess Amelia 

1200 

17 

9 2 

1809 March 7 

Lowther Ca.stle 

1200 

17 

9 3 

1803 May 18 

Phoenix 

818 

18 

15 2 

1809 Feb. 24 

Charles Grant 

1200 

17 

9 3 

1810 Nov. 14 

Asia 

9.'')8 

19 

0 4 

1809 Aug. 29 

Rose 

955 

18 

15 3 

1810 Nov. 14 

Prince Regent 

95.3 

19 

10 4 

1810 Nov. 14 

Marq. Wellington 

961 

18 

Q 4 ^ 

1808 May 11 

Carnatic 

■ , 820 

18 

15 2 

1803 Nov. 2 

William Pitt 

819 

19 

5 1 

)01O Nov. 14 

Marchion. of Ely 

952 

19 

10 4 

1809 Aug.j 2 

Astell 

820 

20 

17 3 

1811 Nov. 22 

Marqul;^ Camden 

1200 

16 

19 * 4 

1808 May 11 

Warren Hastings 

1000 

16 

19 ' 3 

J812 Sept, 2 

Minerva 

976 

16 

19 5 

Anatic 17. 

VoL 

III, 

3P 
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Pate of Ponlract. Names of Ships. Chartered Tonnage. Freight per Ton. tnbeperfo* 

Nov, «oth. uia. 



/*Lord Castlereagli 

812 


0 

1 

1801 Auir 

J Huddart (extra) 

.*i47 

1.3 

10 

1 


T Carmarthen (do.) 


14 

0 

1 


(.Union (do.) 

5.50 

13 

15 

1 

1810 Nov.14 

Princess Char. Wales 

978 

17 

17 

4 

1803 Jan. 5 

Streatham 

819 

18 

13 


1803 April 1 

Northumberland 

600 

15 

9 

1 

1808 Sept. 7 

Bombay 

1200 

18 

0 

3 

1809 Feb. 22 

Inglis 

1200 

17 

9 

4 

1810 Feb. 16 

Marquis Huntley 

1200 

20 

9 

3 


Castle Huntley 

1200 

19 

9 

4 

— ■ ■ 

Cahalva 

1200 

19 

1.5 

3 

1811 Jan. 11 

Herefordshire 

1200 

17 

17 

5 

■ 

Atlas 

1200 

18 

5 

4 

— ■ 

Bridgewater 

1200 

17 

7 

4 


General Harris 

1200 

17 

7 

4 


V.insittart 

1200 

16 

17 

5 


General Kyd 

1200 

19 

5 

5 


The Chairman , — “ I shall now move, 
That this court do approve of the said 
petition, and that it be presented to the 
Jlouse of Ckjmmons.” 

Mr. .S'. Dixon wished to know, whether 
^he prayer of tliis petition had been 
drawn up by the ship owners — or whether 
it was a petition of tlie court of direc- 
tors ? 

'Hie Chairman.^** This is distinctly a 
petition diawn up by the couit of direc- 
tors. It was necessary to liave a meeting 
of the ship owners, in order to know 
whether they could, by evidence, support 
the allegations contained in it. The pe- 
tition, as it stands at present, is the act 
of the court of directors, to which they 
now request the consent of the propri- 
etors. That being obtained it will then 
become the petition of the East India 
Company.” 

Mr. S, Dixon . — ** Let us know what 
we are about, lias the application of the 
ship owners met the approbation of the 
court of directors ?” 

The Chairman . — ** It is manifest tliat 
it has, from their recommending the 
adoption of this petition to the <ourt of 
proprietors.” 

Mr. S. Dixon. — ** The question is now, 
that application may be made to Parlia- 
ment for leave to bring in a bill to enable 
the court of directors to grant relief to 
certain .ship owners. My observations 
may be impertinent, but I hope I .shall 
he excused, a.s this is the first time I have 
been present since the question has been 
pending. I wish to know whether the 
pourt of director^) l|^ve been apprized that 
they do not pos.sess the power of granting 
relief, without applying to Parliament?” 

The Chairman . — “ The existing act of 
parliament does not suffer them to granf 
the relief called for, without going before 
the legislature. The directors have resolv- 
ed on a petition which if now submit- 
M to the proprietors, for tl^elr approyal,” 


Mr. Alderman Atkins . — We arecom^ 
pelled to apply to parliament by petition 
for this power.” 

Mr. S. Dixon . — “ My opinion is, that 
the directors possess the power already.” 
(No ! no !) 

ITie Chairman,’—** It has l>een moved 
and seconded, that this petition be ap- 
proved of by the court of proprietors. I 
shall now put the question.” 

Mr. Hume was anxious to deliver his 
.sentiments on this subject. He was ex- 
tremely sorry, that he had conic into 
court a few minutes too late, this day- 
otherwise he would in the first place have 
called the attention of the proprictois to 
the resolution agreed to by them, on the 
27tl) of March, in the last year, on this 
subject. Gentlemen must be aware, 
that ihisquestion was not nowbrouglit for- 
ward for the first time ; but that, oq the 
20th and 27th of March 1816’, it was dis- 
cussed here at considerable length. Many 
of the proprietors now present must 
know, tliat the resolution of the court of 
directors was, on that ocea.s ion, cari ied in 
the adirmative— which resolution gave the 
executivebody authority to apply to parlia- 
ment for |>ower to grant pecuniary relief 
to certain ship-owners. Before he pro- 
ceeded farther, he was desirous that the 
court should allpw that resolution to be 
read. 

The following resolution was, in conse- 
quence, read by the clerk :~ 

'fliat this court, taking into conside- 
ration the general advance occasioned in 
the price of naval stores, by the long con- 
tinuance of the late war, and the other 
reasons on which the court of directors 
have proposed to grant to the owners of 
ships, engaged under the new system, an 
addition, for the present year only, 
their peace-rates of freights, are of opi- 
nion, that although the owners of those 
.ships can have no claim to any increase of 
rates spontaneously proiiosed by tht*m^ 
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in the way of free competition, 
yet, as the prices of naval stores have not, 
from the circumstances of the time, fallen 
to a peace level, and the owners are sub- 
jected to much ex|)en8e in the outfit of 
their sliips, as at their peace rates of 
freight, must expose them to heavy loss, 
this court is willing, on tlie present occa- 
sion, to grant to the said owners relief 
ill the manner suggested by the court of 
directors, provided the same may be done 
with safety to the existing shipping-sys- 
tem. x\nd this comt doth, therefore, au- 
thorise the court of directors to lequest 
the sanction of i»arliament to the grant of 
the proftosed relief, with such precaution 
as may prevent it from affecting the sta- 
bility of that system.” 

Ml’. Ilume continued. — Now, he was 
very desirous to call the particular atten- 
tion of the court to the words of that re- 
solution “/or the present year only," 
for a reason tliat lie should presently 
state— and, the notice of the couit being 
drawn to these words, he hoped the hon. 
Chairman would have the goodness to al- 
low one of the clauses in the bill, which 
had been submitted to the court, agreeable 
to, and resting on that resolution, to be 
read. Me would state why he vvishe<l it 
to f>e read — it was, because immediately 
after the motion was earned on the 27th 
of March (and, on tiiat oc'casion, he said 
every thing in his power to satisfy the 
court, that the proposition ought not to 
be supported, as it was both unjust and 
impolitic) a hill, intended to be introdu- 
ced to parliament, was laid before the 
court, by their late Chairman (Mr. Grant), 
who then stated that the bill was every 
way conformable with the resolution th<it 
had been agreed to. He was sorry that 
hon. gentleman was not present — because 
he was very unwilling to state any thing 
which might appear prejudicial to his 
character during his absence — and, if 
he (Mr. H.) had known that Mr. 
Grant did not mean to attend the 
court on this day, he would have sent a 
note to him, in oriler that he might have 
been present to hear the .statement ho in- 
tended to bring forward. The charge he 
was about to make against that hon. gen- 
tleman was not of a light or trivial na- 
ture ; he accused him with having in the 
capacity of chairman been guilty of a 
complete and gross breach of confidence 
to this court. He (Mr, G.) said, when 
he laid the bill before the court, that it 
was in .strict compliance with, and con- 
formity to th? resolution — and he (Mr. 
Hume) took it for granted, that it was 
strictly consistent with that resolution to 
which the general court had agreed. The 
leaolutiou proposed relief “/or the pre- 
tent year only," and he and the court 
clearly understood, that the bill contem- 
plated the like period, iiaiuely, tlic pre- 


sent year and no longer. How astonish - 
ed, then, was he— how astonished must 
every gentleman have bt'cn, who was 
aware of the nature of the resolution, to 
find that the bill went to guarantee relief 
not for the present year only, but for a 
number of years ! ! The clause to which 
he alluded in the bill which their then 
Chairman introduced, was as follows 
“ And be it further enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that if all or any of the 
persons who have contracted to let to the 
said united Company, any ship or ships 
which, .since the day of last, 

!>avc come afloat, or hereafter shall be 
liable to come afloat, for any outward- 
hound voyage or voyages, from the united 
kingdom, shall require, by notice in writ- 
ing to the court of directors of the said 
united Company, that the terms of their 
several contracts shall be reviewed, then 
if, after due consideration by the said 
court of directors, of thesai i united Com- 
pany, it .shall appear to them that the 
freight and demurrage to which such con- 
tractors, so giving such notice, are entitled 
by the terms of their contracts respective- 
ly, are so low, that, itccording to (he costs 
and charges of the outfit of such ships, in 
time of peace, lo.sscs will aiise to the con- 
tractors from the further performance of 
their contracts, it shall and may be lawful 
to and for the said court of directors, at 
their discretion, and upon such terms as 
they shall see ft, to release the contrac- 
tors, so giving such notice, or any of 
them, altogether from the further per- 
fonnance of their several contracts, or to 
make to them .such additional allowances, 
beyond the freight and demurrage which 
they aic, or may be entitled to receive in 
time of peace, as, under all the circum- 
.stances of each c.x^e, shall appear to the 
said court of directors, in their discretion, 
to be reasonable, any law, statute, con- 
tract, charter-party, or agreement, to the 
contrary thereof, in any ways notwith- 
standing.” 

The resolution (obsen'cd Mr. Hume) of 
tlie 27lh of March, specified relief “ for 
one year on/y,”— the provision in the bill 
extended it to several, and theiefore, was 
opposed to the letter and spirit of that re- 
solution . — {Rear ! hear !) — This was a 
direct breach of that confidence which the 
proprietoi 5 placed in their executive body ; 
and he, for one, felt that the resolution of 
that court had been treated with the most 
marked <lisregar<l. He was pot prepared 
to say, whether this was done intention- 
ally, or unintentionally— but let any gen- 
tleman read the resolution of the 27th of 
March, agreeing to the relief of certain 
ship-owners, “/or one year only," and 
then examine the bill, which was intend- 
ed to confer the power o. making allow- 
ances at the discretion of the court of di- 
rectors, for one voyage, or for apy num^ 
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ber of voyages then rontracted for, and 
he must at once perceive that the autho- 
rity given by that resolution was not ad- 
hered to. It was a want of candour, a 
breach of confidence, and a violation of 
their proceedings, which he could not al- 
low to pass, without stating how highly 
he disapproved of it. When the bill was 
laid before the court, he inquired, whether 
it was intended to apply to “ one year on- 
ly and the answer from the chair was, 
distinctly, “ it is intended for one 
year only !” Great, then, was his amaze- 
ment, when, on perusing the bill, he 
found that it went to grant relief for “ voy- 
age or ^oyages;” thus extending to a 
number of years that which was original- 
ly meant to affect but one. He certainly 
expected that some explanation would be 
given to this extraordinary fact ; and far- 
ther, that tiie court should be informed 
why this hill was not brought into parlia- 
ment agreeably to the resolution of the 
court. 'J’lic resolution was carried by a 
large majority— and the draft of the bill 
was then submitted to the court, but ne- 
ver, up to that moment, had they been 
told, wliy tlio resolution was not carried 
into effect. If the hon. Chair man, or arty 
of his colleagues, could account for this 
breach of confidence, and .singular pro- 
ceedingof the com t of directors, he should 
say nothing more on the subject ; but, if 
no explanation were offered, it was right 
that the proju ictors .should examine into 
the business minutely, 

I'he Chdirman.--^*^ I cannot charge my 
memory with what was said or done, on 
the occasion to which the hon. proprietor 
has alluded, by the then Chairman, or any 
other gentleman, for or against the bill ; 
but, referring to the minutes of the court, 
I sec that the draft of a bill was brougiit 
in and read hei*c.” 

Mr. Hume. — “ Ye.s, the bill was brought 
iir, and I asked, whether it was confornr- 
able to the resolution?— (To this theC/wo- 
man answered, “ it was.”) — ^The bill was 
not, however, read — for this Court places 
so much confidence in tlieir chairman and 
directors, that the reading of the preamble 
of a bill has been generally considered 
sufficient — and was so at tlrat time. What 
I complain of is, that it was entered, as 
read, and according to the declaration of 
the Chairman was considered to be agree- 
able to the resolution which the court had 
then agreed to ; but, aftcrw'ards, when 
examined, it was found to be very diffe- 
rent indeed. 1 do not allude to any thing 
that was said in the court, on that occa- 
sion, 80 much as to what was done." 

The Chairman.—^* With respect to the 
bill itself— (which, as 1 have already said, 
appears by the minutes to have bwn 
read in the court of proprietors, and which 
1 thought, till the present moment, was, 
ia every respect, conformable to the reso- 


lution) — it never was brought into, the 
House of Commons, because, in its pro- 
gress to procure the neccssaiy assistance 
for carrying it into effect, it met with uu- 
foreseen difficulty and opposition.” 

Mr. Hume. — “ It was agreed that a bill 
should be brought in, consistent with the 
resolution of the general court. This was 
not done. The proceeding was most in- 
correct — and I hope this court will see 
the propriety of calling on the court of 
directors to act more coriectly in future. 
If a resolution be passed, for granting le- 
lief for one year only, and an attempt be 
made to extend the powers for giving such 
relief to five, six, or ten years, such a pro- 
ceeding ought to receive tlte decided dis- 
approbation of this court.” (Hear!) 

The Chairman. — “ I can stale anotlicr 
corroborative proof that the proceeding 
wiis proper. At the next general court, 
the proceedings of the 27th of March w'erc 
read, as if they were perfectly correct. 
No observation was made on them.” 

Mr. y/tz/rtc. — “ The heads of our pro- 
ceedings were read pro formd. The bill 
w'as not read at length. 

Mr. Lowndes. — “ It never was read in 
thi.s court. It must have been read in tlie 
court of directors and not of proprietors.” 

Mr. Hume said, he had alieady stated 
wljy the bill was not read. When they were 
told that it was in conformity witli the re- 
solution, acting upon a liberal principle of 
confidence in their directors they inquired 
no farther. When that resolution passed, 
a groat number of persons, deeply inte- 
rested in carrying it, filled the court. Yet 
it could not be imagined that such a mea- 
sure should ultimately succeed — and, al- 
tliough he was one of five who voted 
against fifty-five supporters of that reso- 
lution, it was clear that tlie smaller num- 
ber, whose arguments could not be refut- 
ed, carried the question, in effect. He 
should now, however, proceed to the bu- 
siness of the present day — but, before he 
entered upon the subject of the petition, 
he wished to call the attention of the court 
to a point of order, as to the regularity of 
thsir proceedings. Like every other great 
Company or establishment, they had a 
certain number of by-laws, for the regula- 
tion of their proceedings. Those by- 
laws were expressly formed with the view 
that no advantage should be taken to 
hurry a measure through the court with- 
out the knowledge of the great body of 
proprietors — and he could not but express 
his utter astonishment, that the present 
business, one of the gi-eatest importance, 
should be brought under the consideration 
of the court of proprietors, on twen^- 
tour hours notice. (Hear ! hear !) To 
him, indeed, thirty-six hours notice had 
been given— and he was obliged to 
hon. Chairman for the information, whicn 

he received before the advertisement ap- 
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neared in tlie papers. Now, when it was 
^'ell known by every individual within the 
bar, that this business was not the act of 
a (lay, hat had been the consideration of 
(he court of directors for months, com- 
mon decency and lespcct to the proprie- 
tot sought to have indiicc'd them to give 
the usual notice of fourteen iki)s.—(/fe(tr! 
hear !) The by-laws, as he understood 
them, enacted, that, tlmuglj the directois 
bad called the com t, they w'onld not iKi 
able to proceed to the dcci'-ion of this 
question, on the present o^T.l^ion, owing 
to the irregular mode of convening the 
proprietors. He should, theiefore, pro- 
pose two questions, connected with the 
point of order, to their law officer — and, 
by his answer their proceedings would ne- 
cessarily be regulated. I'lie first (luestiori 
was — 

“ A« sections 2d ami .‘Id of chap. 13. 
of the by-laws, diiect that the rate of 
freights in time of peace shall be fixed by 
contract for six voyagts certain— mA. as 
the object of the petition to the hon. 
House of Commons is to obtain power to 
give away money from tlie Company’s 
cash, or, in other words, to increa‘'e the 
rate ot freight all e.idy fixed by contract, 
whether the aei. of petitioiiing for leave, 
on twenty-four liouis notice, is not against 
section 3d, of chap. 3d. of the by-laws, 
wliicli dircct.s ‘ that no by-laws shall be 
altered or suspended, without tlic con- 
sent and approbation of two general 
courts, specially calle<l for that purpose, 
of tlie first of wiiich geiier.d courts, fiuir- 
teen day.s public notic<!, at the least, .shall 
be given." 

He (Mr. Hume) would contend, that the 
motion now before theeoiirt wont to alter 
that by-law, by which it was ordained 
that tlie rate of freights, in time of peace, 
should he fixed for six voyages, co lain — 
and, if so, two general courts were iicces- 
sai y for that purpo.se ; of the first of which 
a regular notice of fourteen days must be 
given. If the Chairman would have the 
goodness to allow their counsel to state 
his opinion on tliisque.stion, which he had 
drawn up in writing, in order that it might 
be perfectly uudcrsioood, the court would 
probably save time and tiouble. 

The Chairman.—^* I sliould wish to say 
two or three woids relative to the sliort- 
ness of notice in bringing tlii,s petition be- 
foictlie court. The busine.ss has been in 
a state of preparation for some time — but 
it wa.s thought to be a proper measure, 
that the sentiments of those to whom 
we look for assistance on this occasion 
should be ascertained before we proceeded 
fartlier. The petition has been, in con- 
Bequence, at the west end of the town, 
under their consideration, until within a 
very few days. Now, to-morrow will he 
the last day for presenting petitions for 
irirate bills to the House of Commons, 


and it i.s of importance that the pre.sent 
petition should be ready to be presented 
in time. The moment the opinion of the 
directors was matle np on this subject, the 
peiitioii was laid before the [iroprietors. 

It is a short notice, 1 admit, but that could 
not be avoided. With respect to what 
the hon. propiietor has said on the sub- 
ject of the by-laws, I must ob.scrve, that 
agreeing to thi.s petition is not a substan- 
tive act for giving away money. The pe- 
tition only requests leave to bring in a bill, 
of whicli the court will receive proper no- 
tice. This is only an incipient measure ; 
that which may follow, in comiectioa 
with it, will be regularly laid before you.” 

Mr. ThompHon said, that what tlie hon. 
pioprietor (Mr. Hume) had advanced, 
would apply to their proceedings, if they 
were, with reference to their charter, 
about to do some act under the by-laws. 
Hut they were now going to apply for an 
act of parliament in order to supersede a 
by-law. If thi.s were true, and it appear- 
ed to him to be the fiict, the objection of 
the hon. propiietor did not meet the case 
now before them. 

Mr. Ji. Jackson said, he hoped the hon. 
projirietor would excuse liim for this iii- 
tcuTuption— but (it was no matter on 
which side he spoke) he would not now 
luldress the court, witli propriety, unless 
lie spoke to order.— 'I'he cliair being in 
possession of his hon. friend (Mr. Hume). 

Mr. Smith (the Company’s Solicitor).— 

f have no doubt that this by-law, sect. 
3, chap. 3, whicli directs that no by-law 
shall be altered or suspended without the 
consent and approbation of two general 
court.s, has no reference whatever to the 
object now in view. The present petition 
is to procure a lelaxation of a hy-laiv by 
act of parlianrent. No doubt tlie- power 
of parliament to alter a by-law is para- 
mount to the power of this court. Far- 
liaiiieut may alter the by-law if it think fit. 
Whether it will do so 1 cannot divine, 
that is a matter of future observation. 
Whether it will consent to overrule the by- 
law I know not; but 1 sec no reason tn 
prevent it.’’ 

Mr. Hume would not stop to inquire 
how far the principle of relaxing or of ai~ 
tering a by-law wa.s di.ssimilar in spirit ; 
it appeared to him nearly the .same. He 
did not question the power of parliament 
to alter a by-law of thi.s court, but he 
questioned the mode of proceeding of ibis 
court contrary to their own by-laws. He 
lindliowcver still stronger grounds to pro- 
ceed upon. The next question he should 
><ubiuit to the judgment of their counsel 
was — As the motion before the court 
is, to agiee to petition the lion. House 
ot Comiiio!is,for leave to give away money 
out of the Company's cash, whether the 
pie.sent proceeding, on twenty-four hours* 
public notice, is not againsttho intent and 
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meaning of section 4 of cliap. 8 uf tlie 
by-laws, which directs, “ that no motion 
shall, in fatiire, be made in a general 
court, to make any grants of any sums of 
money out of the (Company’s cash, without 
notice being given in writing by the poi- 
sons i»ro]iosing the same, and published by 
the court of directors at least fourteen 
days previous to the holding of such 
general court.” 

Before their learned counsel gave his 
opinion, he would submit to the court 
liow far the objection of an honorable 
proprietor (Mr. Thompson) to his pre- 
vious observations applied. The argu- 
ment of that gentleman was, that the 
proprietors had no right to interfere 
(whether the proposed alteration would 
affect their by-laws, or any other part of 
their constitution) because the first pro- 
ceeding was an application to parliament 
for leave to effect the purpose contem- 
plated, whatever it might be. Surely no- 
thing conld be more absurd than this doc- 
trine. According to it, all their by-laws 
might be taken away without the pro- 
jirietors leceitingthe prescribed notice to 
assemble in this coitrt, to lake into con- 
sideration whether a petition should or 
uliould not be submitted to the Icgislatuie 
with that view'. The intention of the 
by-laws was to |)reveiit hasty detcr- 
mitiation on any subject wliicli affected 
the ititerests of the Compaii). It was 
provided, therefore, that fourteen days 
notice should be given of all motions tor 
intended alterations or relaxations ot the 
by-laws, or grants of money. The pro- 
position could not he submitted, tlie dis- 
cussion could not be entertained, unless 
«ucli form was gone through. On the 
present occasion it had not. He theie- 
lore hoped the court would agree with 
him, that to proceed at present was con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the by-law, 
sect. 4, chap. 8, and that they ought not 
to come to the consideration of tin’s pe- 
tition (which w'cut to take money out of 
their pockets), without fourteen days’ 
notice. 

The Chairman,—*^ I submit that the 
Ik)u. proprietor is not correct in the state- 
ment be ha.s introduced on this question. 

I am not a lawyer, and know nothing 
about the nice technicalities w’hicli have 
been mentioned. But the reason of the 
thing shews, that the by-law which has 
been cited does not bear on the case. 
This is a petition to the House of Com- 
mons to permit us to extend relief lien*- 
after, provided certain allegations be 
proved. It is not a substantive act — it is 
a preliminary act, on the result ot which 
yon shall receive information at the proper 
period.” 

Mr. hnpey wished to SU' a few words 
on the line of argument taken by the hon. 
proprietor. If the question put to the 


UMat, 

learned counsel were stated only in the 
way the hon. proprietor bad put it, his 
answer, as it struck him, must be, that 
the court could not proceed. He did not 
however, think that the question was 
fairly propounded. What was the fact ? 
That contracts had been entered into 
equally disadvantageous to both parties 
to the ship-owners and to the Company* 
They were told distinctly, that if the own- 
ers paid certain forfeitures, and got rid of 
their contracts, it would be as unfavour- 
able to the Company as to them. What 
therefore, were they called on to do > 
Why, if certain facts were made out to 
the satisfaction of parliament, namely, 
that it would be equally against the In- 
tel est of the owners and of the Company, 
if the contracts were broken up, on payl 
ineiit of the forfeiture ; that then an act 
should be obtained, not merely to benefit 
the ship-owners, but to confer an equal 
advantage on the Company as well as on 
them. This was the true state of the 
case. It was, therefore, erroneous to put 
the question in the way that had been 
done. It was such a statement as no 
sound lawyer would have submitted. 

Mr. /I. Jackson said, the learntd gen- 
tleman would find that the greater part ot 
tliat jietilion consisted of allegations of 
losses whirli were not substantiated. 

Mr. Lowndes said, notwithstanding the 
resolution on this question was carried in 
iMarch last by fifty-five to five, he was 
happy to find that tlie arguments of the 
five did in fact decide It. The point for 
consideration now was, whether this pe- 
tition should be smuggled through the 
court on twenty four hours’ notice. The 
directors ought to oppose the proceeding, 
for it was their duty not to tolerate any 
smuggling transaction. If they hurried 
the business over in this precipitate man- 
ner, they would go before parliament with 
a very bad grace ; and when the legisla- 
ture placed the independent characters of 
the five gentlemen who were against the 
measure, in opposition to the interested 
characters of the fifty-five who supported 
it, the scale of justice, if evenly balanced, 
would prepouderute in favour of the dis- 
interested few. It would be thought that 
the directors themselves were concerned 
in this proceeding, of which they had 
given only twenty-four hours’ notice, be- 
cause it would be said they knew it was a 
subject that would not bear minute inves- 
tigation. He was of opinion, and he had 
so stated, that the sliip-owucrs should 
have redress ; but he thought it might be 
granted without their applying tci parlia- 
ment. A committee of directors, it seem- 
ed, were to apportion the sum which each 
.sliip-ow’uer was to receive. He did not 
like this. The proprietors ere to pay it, 
and they should hare some contnd in tko 
business. Were the gentlemen directors 
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piert’Iy to state what moucy they tlioiight 
it was necessary to take out of tlie i)ockets 
of the proprietors ? Surely the proprietors 
were themselves the best judges of what 
ought to be subtracted from their proper- 
ty. In all cases of this kind, those who 
paid were the most proper judges of what 
ought to be afforded. Let the court look 
to parliament itself, and see with what 
jealous vigilance they proceeded when 
money was about to be taken out of the 
people’s pockets. This jealousy was very 
natural, tor parliament was the represen- 
tation of the [)eople. Indeed, he was one 
of those who thought that it was nut only 
the repi esentation of the j)eople, but a 
very good representation. 'Miey looked 
uith a laudable jealousy at the money 
bills, because by those bills they took 
more money out of the pockets of the 
pco|de than they took from those of the 
peers. On the same principle the money 
bills of the Company should be laid be- 
fore the propiietors, and they should form 
a committee to examine into and dechle 
upon these coutriipts — otherwise the <li- 
icctors would apply to parliament with a 
very bad grace. A noble lord, lie bad 
heard, refused to bring in the bill, because 
he did not think the proceeding was a cor- 
rect one. He saw his hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume) look at him with a very siguificaiit 
glance — “ hut,” said Mr. L., “ upon my 
soul I don’t know whether he wishes me 
to go on or to stop.” — (Laughter.) He 
certainly thought that those gentlemen 
W'lio had accepted of very low freights, 
wliich would not now answer, ought to 
he relieved ; the circumstance of their 
having taken an inadequate price ought to 
weigh with the pioprietors. It was the 
manner in which the thing was proposed 
to be done (hat he objected to, and not 
to tlie thing itself. 

.Mr. IJume said, on a matter of sucli im- 
portance, the court ouglit to proceed cau- 
tiously. In his opinion, consistently with 
their by-laws they could not nowatt. If, 
howeiei, their learned counsel thought 
otherwise, he (Mr. Hume) would not, 
for a moment, detain the court. 

Mr. Smith (the Company’s Solicitor) 
w.is of opinion, that the by-law cited by 
the hon. proprietor did not piecludetlie 
court from proceeding on the jueseiit oc- 
casion. The motion was not lor a grant 
ot money — but it called on the court to 
agree to a petition to Parliament to have 
ail act passed, for the purpose of enabling 
the directors to distribute cci tain sums of 
money. 'I'hat act must of couise be a 
platter of future consideration. 

Mr. Hume observed, the by-law said, 
that no motion whatever, on the subject 
ot money, should be made, without four- 
teen days previous notice ; and if this 
motion had not in view the object and iu- 
ttmtion of giving away money, he was at 


a loss to know fur what purpose it was iii- 
ti*uduced. On this point, however, he 
should make no farther comment, but pro- 
ceed to the merits of the case. 

On a former occasion, when this ques- 
tion was under consideration, he had oc- 
cupied the attention of the court, for a 
long time, much longer indeed than he 
wished — but the importance of the sub- 
ject would not suffer him to pass it over 
briefly or negligently. He should now, 
however, detain the court for but a short 
period, because the question resolved it-i 
self into a very narrow compass. It was 
merely this — “ whether you, tlie East- 
liidia Company — the greatest commercial 
establishment in the world — will go up to 
Parliament and a'tk for a bill, by which 
you shall be enabled to annul that fair 
proceeding of hiring ships by open tender 
and contract, that has been sanctioned by 
your by-laws, and by the legislature, and 
which has stood for so many years ?” 
(Hear ! Hear !) Wlien the question was 
of so much consequence, the proprietors, 
in coininoii decency, ought to have had 
full and fair notice of it. Now that the 
subject was before them, he should sim- 
ply submit to the court the consideration 
ot this imjmrtant point, namely, “ how 
far they were about to open the door to 
iniiuvation, the end of which it was iin- 
pos.siblc to foresee — the extent of which 
was almost incalculable.” [Hear ! hear !) 
Looking to the principle on wliich they 
were nowabout to act, no fairly calculating 
individual could venture to make a tender 
to the Company for any thing they might 
waut(particularly shipping, which, hy act 
of Parlidinent, they were obliged to be 
supplied with hy public tender,) because 
it went directly to destroy the only foun- 
dation on whieh tlie system of contract 
could stand. A. !5. and C. would act very 
differently. They would say, “ we will 
not tender at a i ate u liicli we conscien- 
tiously think woiihl fairly enable us to 
peifurm our coiitiact — no, we will send 
in so low a tender, as must insure us 
the preference — i\e will, hy our mode 
rate offer, get into the employment of 
Hie Company— and afterwards trust to 
them, who have alwajs aeted so .ibeially, 
to make up, by an addliional allowance, 
for that want of profit which our tenders 
must necessarily inflict on ns.—f/Zctfr ! 
hear!) We feel we may trust to the 
Ka^t-India Company to make good any 
amount of loss — and so we may proceed 
without fear of danger .”— hear 1) 
He was confident many of the owners had 
acted on that principle, and that it must 
be admitted by them if an inquiry were 
made lulu the subject either by tlie direc- 
tors or by Parliament ; and the longer It 
vvtis tolerated, the more duugcious it 
would become. Was this, he demanded, 
a priocipic ou wliidi a great body, liHc 
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the Company, should proceed ? Let any allowances, ought to be perfectly free 
disinterested man put his hand on his from even the chance of bias. If they 
heart, and say, whether he could ever be wished to perform their functions honor- 
brought conscientiously to approve of such ably and justly, as he hoped and believed 
aprinriple ? livery man, who thought at they did, they must wish that the letter 
all on the subject in a commercial point of and spirit of the law .shotild be so dear 
view, would join with him in reprobating and distinct as to render it impo.ssible for 
such a proceeding. Looking to the fair them to deviate from the straight path of 
mode of tender, he was quite coiihdeiit, duty. Was it not, then, astonishing to 
that not a disinteiestcd man could be see those gentlemen (the directors) re. 
found, who, putting his hand on his heart, commend a measure, the effect of which 
would declare, that the Company ought must be to open the door for influence 
to abrogate contracts thus solemnly and and entrc;ity, for partiality and favourit- 
deliberately formed. He was of opinion, ism ; and which must place them, in his 
aud had alwfiys contended in this court, opinion, in the most unpleasant situation 
that all the Company’s great commercial that could po.ssibly be imagined ? He 
purchases .should be made by fair and open would not state, that the confidence 
competition, as took place in all their placed in the directors in 1803 was abirsed. 
•ales ; and, it did appear very strange to The proprietors knew nothing regularly 
him that the court of directors should of the proceedings which then took place 
lend themselves in the present case to — aud the power wa.s put an end to by 
apply for power to annul the only part of the renewal of hostilities. How far the 
the commercial engagements which they peace of Amiens could be compared with 
were compelled by law to make by open that which had recently been concluded— 
and fair competition. He feared there was e»ery man could very easily decide. Upon 
more in it than appeared at the first blu.Mh examination, the circumstances of the 
of the subject. He did not know what two periods would be found totally dissi. 
extent of loss the persons making lenders milar.—In 1803, the ship-owners com- 
of ships for freight had experienced — nor plained, that the prices of marine stores 
did he care; it was against the principle were not reduced to the rate they had ex- 
that he contended — against that pernicious pccted for their peace freiglit.s, — The fact 
principle, which, if conceded, would open was so, and the cause was very evident, 

the door to abuses, that the Company At that period, every power in Kiirope 

would not perhaps be able to check here- that possessed naval arsenals, was eni- 
after. When this question was formerly ployed in buying stores, and filling their 
discussed, the then chairman (Mr. (Iraiit) repositories, knowing that the peace 
stated, that they had a precedent for would be but temporary, and that ^var 
granting those allowances. And he under- must inevitably very soon occur again, 
stood that an hon. friend, near him, was At this moment, no sudi sentiment pie- 
of opinion, that the policy pursued in vailed— little doubt rould be ent(*i tained 
1803, >\aa a precedent in point. At that but that the peace would be permanent, 
period this court came to a vote (not well Europe, after so long and sjmguimuya 
knowing the extent to which they were struggle, required a long repose, and the 

about to go) granting relief to certain different governments in Europe thought 

ship-owners. 1 he consequence was, that so. In 1803, this country was placed be- 
£.29!)f000 sterling were divided amongst tween a state of war aud peaee-prepara- 
theseown^rs,whicli, to the present day, had tion.s for hostilities were making on all 
never been reported to the court of pro- sides during that period, which with 

prictors— who, in fact, knew nothing more propriety should be dciioniinafed an 

about it. On that subject, in March last, armed truce — and the rates of maritime 
be stated several facts that he thought stores were not brought down to a peace 
were worthy the attention of the court, level, 'fhe directors, in 1803 , expressly 
and which, he hoped, were not forgot by declared, that though, from the circum- 
tliem. He pointed out, amongst other stances of the time, there being then a 
things, the impropriety of leaving it to the prosi)ect of an immediate war, they could 
directors to apportion the allowances to not refuse the petition of the ship-owners, 
be made to the different claimants — yet they deprecated any attempt to draw 
a power, aud he must say au improper the transaction of that day into a 
osie, which the act of 1803 iutnisted dent. Jn consequence of their 
them with. He meant nothing disrespect- tion to Parliament, the act of the 43d or 
ful by this. The directors, individu- Geo. III. was passed, in the 2d section or 
ally, were a most respectable body of men ; which the sentiment of the directors was 
but they were pressed aud solicited by distinctly recognised, as follows 
such strong interests, that human nature vided always, that nothing in tios ac 
could not ^ways resist the applications — contained be constituted hereafter to su- 
it was, therefore, of great importance thorise or admit any departure from t 
that those who were to determine on the provisions of the said recit^ act ot t 
justice of the claims, and to distribute the 3yth of Geo. III. (under whifh the 
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paiiy's contracts are made)— and shall not 
Sanction any claim addition to the fixed 
allovvanceof pcace‘freiglit>desciibed in the 
Company 's contracts, in consequence of anp 
variation in the price of stores^ or on.any 
other account whatsoever^ except in case 
9 f war or preparation for war'" The 
present application was completely at va- 
riance with this provision. It was an 
application, in a time of profound peace* 
and when they looked forward to a long 
continuance of it, fur an inciicased allow- 
ance of freight beyond the regular coii- 
fract rates. Tlie justice of the decision 
of the Parliament in 1803, that that pe- 
riod was a time of preparation for war, 
was proved by the circumstance of hosti- 
lities having actually taken place before 
the grant of the allowances was at that 
time, completely finished and concluded. 
—He theiefore deprecated in the strong- 
est manner any attempt to found their 
proceedings in the present day, on the 
precedent of 1803 — theie being no just 
point of simil'tude hteween the two pe- 
riods. Be^ides, tlte act of the 43d of 
Geo. III. t. 9. expressly told the Com- 
pany, “ We will permit you to. grant al- 
lowances this once — but, look to what is 
contained in the second section, and yoi^ 
will perceive that no application, in fu- 
ture, for allowance's of this kind, can be 
attended to, except in case of war or pre- 
paration for wai'.” Wlien public notice was 
given— when every individual liad an oppor- 
tunity of knowing thecopditiuns and of cal- 
culating the terms ou which he could .safely 
make his tender— it was iiof acting fairly to 
those whose offers had been rejected, to 
grant a remuneration to persons who had 
under-bid them at theirown risk. When lie 
could shew, ihatsomeoftheapplicantswho 
uow called for relief, became contractors, 
when a gieat many otjjer tenders were re- 
fused, bec.mse they were formed on a just 
estimate of the probable expence — could 
the couit agree to reimburse those wiu) 
had prevent^ tlie employment of men 
who had calculated fairly, in.stead of trust- 
ing to future contingencies ? The tenders 
of the present applic4^its were, pcrliap.s, 
two, three, or fopr poumls pec ton less 
titan those of their com pet i tors— and the 
court of directors were, by the act of Par- 
liament, obliged to accept of them, and to 
reject tlie higher, though probably the 
more ju.st and correct tenders. They thus 
accepted the biddings of, perhaps, Inex- 
perienced persons— or, probably of cun- 
ning individuals, who proposed terms ex- 
tremely low', in order to make sure of the 
■contract, knovwng that they might trust 
to the generosity of the Company to in- 
demnify them> in case they were Josgrs by 
the bargain. He whs confideut that it 
would be proved that such were the ex- 
pectations of some of the owners.! In 
one instance, in consequence of this pj s- 
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tem fifteen tenders were rejected out of 
eighteen, and ip another, sixteen out of 
nineteen. Whs. it, for a moment, to be 
suffered, that encouragement should be 
given to such a practice ? Was it to be 
permitted, that the unsuccessful tender- 
ers, whose offers had been rejected, be- 
cause their terms wqrd fair, honorable, 
and manly— bccaq^e tbpy were such a« 
would enable them to per/byin tlieir con- 
tract — that tl]uy .should be thrown aside* 
while A, B, and C, who had bid a lower 
price, whose tenders were in conse- 
quence accepted, should be allowed now 
to come forward and clajm) an additional 
rate of height, they having interposed to 
prevent the acceptance of fenders that 
had been correctly calculated ? The prin- 
ciple could not be supported. It was un- 
just in the highest degree. It was calling 
on the Company to grant money w’here 
censure only was due. If the applicants 
w'cre iionorable men, (and no houorqblp' 
man would wi.sh to break his contract) 
they ought to be contented with that for 
wliicli tlmy had bargained. (Hear ! hear !) 
This, certainly, was a harsh expression, 
and he was far from meaning that it 
should be taken in itsstript .sense. But, cer- 
tainly, he should be ashamed to be one of 
tho.se who required that a, system, recog- 
nised by act of Parllaineut, sanctioned by 
the Company's by-lawa, and the experi- 
ence of which, for tvventy years, had 
proved its utility, .should be violated, 
merely to advantage a few persons who 
had acted imprudently ^ Would they have 
done so to any other commercial company 
but tiie East-Iudia Company > Would the 
partners of any otlicr company have 
listened to it ? Tlie applicants came be-* 
fore t lie court, a.s an hon. friend of his 
(.Mr. Douglas Kipnaird) had very propee- 
ly, he thought, statpd, in forma pauperis. 
They hear(| mucli, at a former court, 
about sympathy. It .'«eemcd that sympa- 
thy was completely getting the better of 
the directors, and that every sOund prin- 
ciple must now bow down before it — sym- 
pathy was now opposed to law, to justice, 
and to reason. He would not object ^ 
sympathy being a prevailing feeling with 
the directors, if that sympathy was ex- 
tended to merit, and not to intcrest.-r* 
But (lid experience prove that it w^ so, 
or that It would become so Wliat l^t* 
(Mr. Huuic) had alway.s contcudpd for, 
and should be pleased to witness^' was, 
•ympathy to all thejr servants, and thost; 
employed by them, impartially. “ Sympa- 
thy, in a former court, sent one man (Aj(r. 
Temple) out to India, although he had 
been tWrty ycais Lu Knglaiid, becadsehq: 
had been a banker and known to the di” 
rectors, although be had not so gi’eat a 
claim on their sympathy and huiuaiiity ps 
uuother individual (Mr. Hewit) who had 
only been twenty years Irom India, but to 
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ivhoin th« like favour was refused— and 
now sympathy, it appealed, was to pro- 
tect men, worth half a million of money, 
from the performance of contracts deliber- 
ately entered into. The symputhg of the 
directors, therefore, became a most con- 
Vraient principle which allowed them to 
accede to, or to reject any applications 
that were made to them— little guided, 
he feared, by tl)e merit of the applicants. 
He hoped he might be mistaken. This 
was not a case where rash and ignorant 
speculation had produced ruin. If it were, 
let the applicants state the fact — let them 
come fairly before the court— let them dc- 
claiv' themselves bankrupts, and the pro- 
prietors would give them that relief which 
was gciicially extended to unsuccessful 
Sfyeculatois. Would they stand forth 
and dLvi''rc this? He could answer, 
that they would not— their credit was too 
good upon ’Change. Was it then for 
sucli men ihat the cnnrt should abrogate 
that lair and honorable commercial 
principle of tender and contract, which 
they had supported for so many years } 
If they did, they were giving to the claim- 
ants (ill a u*ry unhandsome way, to say 
the least of it,) all the benefits of their 
trade, by thus allowing them to under- 
mine the fair, the judicious, and honest 
trader. It would encourage men to offer 
rates which tliey knew could not remune- 
rate them. One man would tender his 
ship for i?20pcrton, while another, a fair 
dealer, would say, “ I cannot take less 
than per ton." The consequence was 
clear — the tender must he received, and 
he who maie it, would trust to the Com- 
pany for future remuneration. Last week 
he knew that some owners had tendered 
their ships 5 or i?6 per ton beneath 
v.liat respectable ship-owners declared 
they could afford to charter and sail their 
vessels for. The Company had contract- 
ed with them, and they would, doubtless, 
if you grant the present demand, come 
forward in a few years, and say, ** Wc 
e.xpectcd to have fulfilled our contracts 
at the rate we proposed, but we really find 
tliat wc cannot ; therefore, you must not 
insist on the teims of our charter-parties, 

' but as you did in 180B and 1817, to the 
ship-owners, you will, commiserating our 
situation, give us an addition for the past 
and future voyages of 6 or £8 per ton to 
the freight we contracted for." And 
(said Mr. Hume) if the principle be once 
established you must yield to their claim, 
for a great and just Company as you 
diight to lie, cannot give loaves to one 
party and deal out stones to another. No, 
your conduct must be liberal and honest, 
and 1 will not, as a member of this body, 
lend myself, directly or indirectly, to the 
aupport of a piinciple, which promises 
such mischievous results. But they were 
told by the court of directors, that this 
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proceeding would be advantageous to the 
Company at large. But he would, iu an- 
swer to this, inform the proprietors, that 
while (he ships hired by the Coinpanr 
were sailing at 20 or £26 per ton, some 
great mercantile houses had, within the 
pret.eijt year, taken up vessels at 12 and 
£16 per ton. The ships thus cheaply 
chartered, brought home precisely the 
same goods as were carried by the Com- 
pany’s vessels. Thus, while they were 
giving the ship-owners 19, 20, and £26 
per ton, other merchants were carrying 
on the same trade, at tlie rate of 12 and 
:^16 per ton, at which price the owners 
thought themselves liberally remunerated. 
Why should such extravagance be encou- 
raged ? The Company it seemed, would 
not carry on their trade at the moderate 
rate of 1 2 or £14 per ton— no ; hut they 
would cheerfully agree to give double the 
sum paid by any other merchant. Such 
might be Indian profusion, but certain!} 
not commercial economy. He conceived, 
that he had, in the fii*st instance, clearly 
proved this proposiiion to be directly 
]*oscd to principle, and now be liad shewn, 
Ihat it was no less hostile to justice and 
to commercial economy. Take it wliich- 
cver way they pleased, the Company must 
lose by its adoption. He hiul stafeil, 
when the question was formerly discus- 
sed, tl'.at tliose proprietois vvlm were in- 
terested in it, onglit not to lotc* In com- 
mon decency, inilividuals tlius situated, 
ought to refrain from giving their suffra- 
ges, on this question, to their own parti- 
culaa' benefit. — f/Zear / Aear 0 When 
they came to the vote, he hoped those 
pel sons would retiic, and leave it to dis- 
interested individuals to decide on a sub- 
ject of so much importance, which iuvoh- 
ed this consideration— whether or not 
£500, 000 should be taken out of the 
pockets of the proprietors. And yet thi« 
question, so important in principle, and 
embracing so many grave considerations, 
they were called to decide upon at twer 
ty-four hours notice. He was willing to 
believe that the application to parliament 
would be of very little consequence. The 
legislature, he hoped, would not let the 
Company wrong themselves. But still he 
should be sorry that the application should 
be made, lest parliament should consent 
to grant the powers called for, iu conse- 
quence of the approving vote of that coui t. 

“ Why," (a member of the House ot 
Commons might exclaim) “ this power 
if granted will not be advantageous to the 
Company." The answer would immedi- 
ately be, ** Oh \ yes it will. Here is thv 
opinion of the general court of proprietor ' 
In favour of it, and they are the best judg 
es of their own affairs." I'he court 
would, therefore, do wisely to pause a little 
before they assented to this proposition. 
He did not know that any specific sum 
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was intended to be granted—but he agreed 
in this, if any thing was to be given, that 
a committee of proprietors, and not of di- 
rectors, should have been appointed to in- 
quire into the particular circumstances of 
the ditferent claims. It was very true, 
that tlieie might be circumstances un- 
imowu to bill) at present, which might 
bear heavily on some of the ship-owners^ 
and when these were clearly made out to 
have produced a loss not to have been 
guarded against hy human prudence, (as 
stated by some gentleman) he should not 
be aver^e to granting tlrem the proper re- 
lief. Like his leaiued friend (Mr. R. Jack- 
son) he should be sorry to see thetemp{‘Jt 
the times drive those owners to ruin. 
In that court there was always a fellow 
feeling for distress. But w;is the present 
application matle hy persons who were 
bowed down by adverse circumstances } 
Undoubtedly not — men worth half a mil- 
lion ot money were now suing for relief 
—men whose whole fortunes were amas- 
sed in the shipping service of the Compa- 
ny! Would any of those individuals, who 
were so ready to state their losses on 
tin's occa.>i('n, come forward and state 
what they had formerly gained ? Would 
any of them return to the Company a 
part of what they had amassed.^ This 
Company ought to act on liberal priuci' 
pics, and he should always encourage 
them. liCt, then, thegeiittemen now pe- 
titioning shew to a committee, one by 
one, their account of profit and loss for 
the ships they have had in the Company's 
service for the last tw'cnty five years, and, 
if they had not gained, and greatly gained, 
by their contracts, he might be willing to 
grant them relief. He would allow sym- 
pathy, in ^hat case, to operate in their fa- 
wur. If they were minus by their trans- 
actions, (although he knew it w^as against 
jirincijile, yet in such a case, he might 
agree to the court relaxing a little) — 
then it would he for the committee to 
stand forward aqd say, “ we know it is 
against tlie by-law — we know it is con- 
trary to the act of parliament — we know 
it is opposed to the practice of the last 
twenty-five years, ever since the regula- 
tion of proceeding by tender and contract 
was estHbli.shed — to grant relief where in- 
dividuals have entered into an express 
agreement ; yet such is the hard situation 
of some of these persons— one or two hav- 
ing proved that they entered unadvi.sedly 
into these speculations — that we deem it 
proper to recommend them to the favour- 
able and humane consideration of the 
court." The greater number of the ap- 
plicants would not, he was sure, be recom- 
mended by the committee as worthy of 
reiving relief ; because if any set of in- 
dividuals more pai ticularly tlian another, 
knew correctly the prices of materials, 
“ndet various circumstances^? both here. 
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and in' India, the petitioning owners were 
the identical persons, for they Iiad devot- 
ed a long life to the business. 1 f the court 
adopted this petition, he held, that no in- 
dividual heieafter, (if by tendering his 
vessel even at £5 per ton he got into the 
Company’s employment) could, in honor, 
be refused an additional allowance to make 
the freight up to the rate of the day, when 
he prayed for it, Their principle should 
be to deal the like measure of justice to 
all— .and they could not, as honorable men, 
give relief to one body of persons, and re- 
fuse it to another. I f they did so, they would 
act like dishonorable men, who were not 
guided by any fixed or .settled principles. 
But he hope<l the court of proprietors 
would adopt a different line of polic)’ ; 
be trusted they would reject the applica- 
tion, and by that means put an end to 
similar claims for the future. He heard 
on a former day, with great plcasuj-e, the 
declaration made by an hon. proprietor 
(Mr. K. Smith) wlio was not now in 
couit. He said, “ Although I am myself 
a petiti<»ner, and as far as my pocket is 
concerned, agree to the recommendation 
of the court of directors ; yet if you put 
the question to me, its an individual, 1 ad- 
vise you not to consent to this proposi- 
tion." Snell a declaration as this coming 
from a gentleman directly interested, was 
highly honorable to his character and 
feelings. 'J'he fair and honest principle 
was supported by him, and he demanded 
of the court to decide against the motion, 
and not to act unjustly or unwisely, In 
compliance with the interests of a few. 
He (Mr. Hume) had nothing to do with 
shipping, and must therefore be absolved 
from all imputation of mean or interested 
views in his opposition to t’nis measure- 
while, on the other hand, many of those 
who supported it had very strong private 
interest for wishing that it might succeed. 
But for iliose who were disinterested, to 
allow an individual, so much interested 
himself, to exceed them in ceucrosity, 
could not fail to attract the notice of the 
court. Had he been placed within the 
bar, pride would have risen in his breast, 
and the blush of shame would have glow- 
ed on bis cheek if he had found himself 
outdone in the race of liberality by any 
gentleman before the bar. He woukl 
liave been ashamed at the idea of suffer- 
ing any proprietor to exceed him in ge- 
nerous feelings. He should be extremely 
sorry and greatly disappointed if the court 
did not come forward and express the 
same feeLmgs and sentiments. And al- 
though the candid and manly admission 
of tlie hon. proprietor (Mr. K. Smith) 
wa.s on the occasion to which he had nl- 
, luded received in rather a jocular manner, 
he was sure every thinking individual 
roust respect that proprietor for the de- 
claration, and agree that it went a great 
3 Q 2 
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way m proving the truth and just^ of 
what he (Mr. Hume) liad stated Wo the 
court. His speech had been arrai^d as 
containing a perversion of fac£s--m8 a- 
Ibounding in exaggeration, and as ooni- 
prlsing maiiy statiMneuts irrelevant and 
' not at all bearing On the question. This 
had been asserted by their late Chairma?i 

i Mr. Grant). But what was the fact 
le (Mr. Hume) had spoken from chi^tcr 
and verse ; he had not dealt in assertion 
r-cvery point he advanced was borne out 
by sonic incontrovertible record. Was 
that the case with their Chairman ? ,By 
no means. He produced no public docu- 
ment to support his sfatenlehts ; thfey all 
ilepended on sweeping assertions ainl on 
his ovyn ipse di.vit. This being tliO casc, 
he felt it unnecessary to answer charges 
of a vague and indefinite nature, wholly 
unsupported by evidence. He shohid, 

' however, meet them with the same silent 
disregard — they Were entirely harmle.ss 
when opposed to troth and rea.son. -If 
facts were advanced against his positions, 
lie should be most happy to answer them ; 
but he certainly would not notice mere as- 
sertion. He protested, most decidedly, 
against the principle of thi.'» measure ; he 
protested, with equal decision, against iii- 
'dividuals personally interested ih this 
question, coming fonvard to vote on it ; 
and he protested with no less force 
against the whole pmceedinga of a court, 
summoned on twenty-four hours’ notice, 
to decide on a matter of so much magiii- 
' tudg. He should feel it his duty therefore 
to wove an amendment to the motion now 
before them ; and he trusted that every 
unbiassed man would support it. Of 
tins he was certain, that even though he 
might not succeed ih obtaining thevote of 
every respectable individual present, he 
must be honored with his approbation, 
because the prinriplt lie esiMiu.sed was un- 
exceptionable, although it might militate 
against tJie interests of some of the pro- 
prietors. lliey were now called on to 
overt UTii the principle on which the Com- 
pany had long atled with advantage ; 
that principle, he- maintained, could not 
be denated from by the court, wiihont 
compromising thbir interest, and cca.sing 
to recollect what was due to their charac- 
ter. If this alteration were once suffered, 
it was impossible to draw a line of demar- 
cation ;• all who applied for relief here- 
after must receive it. Unless the Com- 
j^ny chose to support dishonoi^ble prac- 
tices j to admit of gross parti^ity, to act ' 
favorably to - one and unfavorably; to an- 
other : they must listen to and satisfy all 
claims of a similar kind that might here- 
after be made. As the greatest mercan- 
tile body in the country, he called on them 
to consider seriously before they decided 
this question affirmatively, before they 
‘ established a state of things at once hos- 


tile to their interest and baneful to their 
character.— ('ffetrr / hear !) Thanking 
the court fodthe mahner In which they had 
attended to his observations, and regret- 
ting that ihe importance of the subject 
had mad’c them fco long, he should move 
as an ameudraent-^“ TImt after the word 
“ thaty" the whole^of the woi-ds be left 
out, and the folldwing be substituted : 

This court is. of opinion, that any at- 
tempt to alter the pye.-'ent shipping system 
of the Company, the principle ofxphkh h 
/air mid open compeUtioHy hy public ten-, 
der, to fix the .peace freight once for 
ALL, which system has been approved pf 
by the directors iii their ivport to the 
proprietors, suppoitod by the by-law^, 
recognized by t)ie Icgi.slature in the act of 
the 39th of Geo. Ill, cap. 89, and acted 
' upon to the ptesent time, is a.s dangerous 
as it i.s impolitic. — That to open up con- 
tracts, formed with great deliberation and 
solemnity, under the sanction of public 
regulations, and the most explicit maicf 
of th<' toiulitionsou which they weiefo ne 
made, is a proposal as dangerous to the 
best interests of the Company, as it is un- 
jii.st to tliose owners whose tendeis weie 
rejected, and coiitraiy to the spiiitainl 
praetke of commerce.— 7'hat this couit 
cannot therefore sanction any application 
to the legislature to alter the terms of any 
contiacts entered into with tlie owners 
of ships now employed by the Company.” 

The t)hiHnn(m , — ‘‘ I shall take tins 
opportunity of stating to thehon. propiie- 
tor, as It may [x-rhaps. make some altera- 
tion in his feelings, that the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. K. Smith), on whose conduct 
he had eulogised so uiuch, has signed tlie 
very petition which is now bttoie the 
court.” 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, he was sur; 
the woi thy gentleman, who commenmi 
the disciiS.sion, had not informed hiiiisell' 
frilly of. the principle on which the appP- 
cants called upon that couit for relief; 
and he would endeavour to shew him, in 
a feiv words, that he. had not looked pro- 
perly to the subject, in doing this, he 
wished to have it understood, that, as a 
ship-owner he was neither directly nor 
indirectly engaged in the service of the 
Company ; and, therefore, what fell from 
him, would at least have the merit of 
being disinterestedly offered to their at- 
tention. But, occupied as he had been, 
for many years, in sfiipping concerns, 
being personally acquainted with the Com- 
panyts shipping systfm, in which he had 
formerly been engaged — ^he cairte into 
court, that day, to offer his sentiments lo 
the proprietors, on a question which he 
flattered himself he understood. He hop- 
ed he should be able to satisfy the hon* 
proprietor, after the noany observatioas 
he bad ma4c, that the CoiDpany> io cou-, 
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ccdiiig the* relief petitioned for, were not 
acting with unthinking liberality, but 
>vith a f.iir degree of justice. Looking 
to the motion which had been just hand- 
ed to the chair, they must all agree that 
it went to preclude the coutrgctois, under 
any circumstance of lois whatsoever, fioni 
remunciation. Now, In all the general 
courts in which he had been engagt^Lwith, 
and very often opposed to, his leurueil 
frieml (Mr. R. Jackson) so long. back as 
twenty yeaj-8 since, whether he was right 
or wrong, he would leave to others to 
judge, but he had\ahvays considered it his 
duty to support and ilef^ud the property 
of those who were engaged in the Com- 
pany's service. He did not, as the hon. 
proprietor said, proceed on a principle of 
sympathy, but on a principle of justice. 
He had often stood up in defence ofliisowu 
pi-operty, and he was cqimlJy anxious to 
protect tlie property of others. He wa.s 
not himself so lukhwarni, .and entreated 
others not to shrink from this duty. If 
the question brought before the proprie- 
tor.'. had not a proper foundation to stand 
npon, if it appeared that it could not be 
upheld, on sound and fair principle.s by the 
owners, it was then time enough for those 
to be di.sniayed within the warlls of the 
court, and to shiink from the task of sup- 
porting it. Rut lie did think that the 
hon. proprietor wys not correctly jnfoiin- 
ed on thi.s subject, and that ho liaii con- 
:radicted himself in many of the ohsert.i- 
nons he had made. Without looking to 
the ruin or the advantage thut inigiit he 
rrodperd by i ejecting or agreeing to giant 
this relief, he would call the attention of 
the court to the true state of tlie casg. 
^Vhen the piiiiciple of scpar.iting the peace 
from the war freight was introduced, and 
the peace freight reduced to a piinciple, 
«’Oiisiderable (Jispute.s arose between the 
Company and the ship-owners as to the 
ftatum on which it should pfocecd. At 
that time, in 1792, Iherc.wpsa very great 
difference of opinion between the owners 
and court of directors, as to what the rate 
of a peace freight should be. The peace- 
. freight wa.s settled at length on the rate of 
prices in 1792. Thus the Company in his opi- 
nion founded a c/otM/n forthe peace-fi eight; 
there surely was a principle acted on, upon 
which the rate of freight was founded, 
aud he insisted they took for that daft/m 
the rate of the prices of stores aud provi- 
sions in 1792. This, ho contended, if it 
could be considered a datum at all, could 
not be defended as a just oue at this pe- 
riod. On this principle the Company po- 
sitively obtained the peace-freights from 
the owners. They had themselves some 
ship.s, and they could judge, most accu- 
rately, whether the terms were f«iir for, a 
ioog course of years. They must be well 
Mxjuainted with the increased charge on 
the building ^nd outfit of vessels, which 


went far beyond the peacQ-freights. The 
pi-ice of building, of cordage, <i(c. &c. had 
been gi-eatly raised. Thu value of the ar- 
ticle of hemp alone vfas enha lin'd in an 
extraordiiiaiy degree. In 1792, it \va.s 
per ton— it was now not le.ss than 
£40 — (Hear I hear I ) — Such was the va- 
riation in one aiticle from the datum es- 
t,abli3hed in 1792, and all other articles 
have risen in a .similar degree. At that 
time they were told the question was to 
be .set at rest for ever, and on that poipt 
he agreed with the statement coutaiued 
in, the resolution of the hon. proprietor. 
When the regulation was miuie, it was in- 
tended that the dispute relative to peace- 
freights should he settled; but on what 
principle.' Fvideutlyoii the principle of 
the then existing pi ice of siore.s ; and ho 
insisted that the Company had .U’kiio.w- 
ledged the necessity of eiiJargiug that prin- 
ciple, when, the country being in a state 
of hostilities, they provided for the differ- 
ence between the price of stoie.s, in 1792, 
and the expeaisc of the outfit of ships iu a 
period of war.' Was it not therefore now 
equally just, that when, from existingeir- 
cumstauccs, in time of peace, circum- 
stances ihat could not be foreseen, the 
prices of stoies were not reduced to the 
prices of 1792, when such estimate was 
formed, hut confinued e.xtiavagantlyhigh, 
that some relief should be granted to the 
ovvncr.s ? The ddlereiice bet ween the 
price of store.s, in 1792, previous to a long 
and expcn.sive war, and the price when 
the ships, then coiiti acted for, put to .sea, 
even dining war, had altered 5 or £0 pev 
ton, and the Company felt it necessary pa 
se\eial occasions to make a (li^tinctipn be- 
tween the price of stores at the pciiodof 
contract, and that which existed at the 
time of sailing, u.*! tiiey were now called 
on to do. The owiu'rs,' in 1792, sent in 
an estimate, with respect to the expense 
ol building, whicii had suddenly increased, 
in consequence of the pear pio.sjicct of 
war, ami an alteration was made befoie 
tlie ships could he sent to sea. To do the 
Company Justice,, they made the burde»t 
possible baigain. They did not act on 
the principle of libcjality ; their great ob- 
ject was to get the ship.s i« cheap as they 
could. Let then, the ship-owner be al- 
lowed to shew where yon have acted hard- 
ly with him, and then let the Company 
act with that degree of dignified llberalitT 
which best becomc.s .so great a body. Af- 
ter the peace of Amiens, some worthy 
genileineu considered, a.s jierliaps they 
now did, that no relief should be graotdd 
to the ship-owners ; but he had then the 
satisfaction of shewing, as he hoped he 
had now done, that from the high price 
of materials, relief was due to the ow- 
ners. If tho prices of building, stores, 
and equipment, were now the same a-s 
they were iq 1792, then, ipde.etl, be wwtjd 
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tell the owners tliat for all contm^fent 
events they must take their cliance. I.\e- 
ry man in this coniury felt. In* helie\ed, 
the same senrimeiits as the hon. propiie- 
tor, on the suhjeet of public conn act. If 
lie (Mr. Atkins) at this period, in a state 
of peace, enteied into a contract to huihl 
a ship, and said, the c(x^l would he 2."! or 
£26 per N»n, and some years hence, peace 
still coiifiniiing, came to the Coinjiany, 
and demanded relief, then, indeed, he did 
iiot think ii should he eianted, because 
lie had acred with his eyes open, and 
ought to take his chance dining a peiiod 
of jreace, lint if he made a contract for 
a peace- freiiiht, during a state of warfare, 
w’liieh he always thought the Company 
wiong in letjiiiiing, althongh it was done, 
proceeding on the prices of stores in 17 !f 2 , 
(when a vessel of eight hundiid tons hin- 
den could be fitted out forahoin £•'21,000, 
which could not now be done for less iban 
£2(),(M)0) he coiieened th.it whatever dif- 
ference existed Indween the peace prires 
now, and then, should he tnade good to 
him. Ill some degieethe ship owiu'rwas 
compelled to iiiaki' a veiy low tender, be- 
lause he knew, that by the legulations of 
the Companv, and b) flie act of parlia- 
ment, the diieetors )i, id no discretion on 
the subyeet ; they were bound to fake the 
lowest tender; and the Conijiany knowing 
this wiis the case, it was their duly, when 
eaitlenien who had niadeuntoi tiinate con- 
tiaets under this jiai titul.ir act of parlia- 
iin lit came to them for lelicf, to grant it 
to them. It was evident that the (hUton 
Id 1702 had been depaitcd from, and, he 
(ofitended, the act which they were now 
called upon to do, was founded in strict 
justice. Now, with icspcet to the by- 
law which had been adveited to, he had 
hoped tlie\ had oidained it to control 
iin\ impropiiet) that wa.s likcl> to aiiso 
aniongst themselves — lo coiitiol any lia.s- 
tj act which the court of direrl.irs fioni 
j'Hdiies of irilerestor any other feeling, 
might he lueliiied to do; but it was not 
me.int to affect a piocecding relative to 
an act of pailiameiit — lo an act that 
liad been sanctioned by the legislature, 
and, tlieiefore, was the law of the 
country. I his was a case in which 
jiarlianicnt had enacted an express law, 
under vvliich the Company were compelled 
to take up their ships ; — and lie was sa- 
tisfied they to 11 Id not grant relief (for that 
very clause on w liieli the liOii. proprietor 
had laid so much stre.ss specifically for- 
had it) without flic sanciioij of an Act of 
Parliament. It w.is not possible for them 
to assist tlu ship-owners, without apply- 
ing lo Parliament, because there was an 
express eonditioii on the subject. No 
doubt could be eiileitained, that, proceed- 
ings behind or befuie the bar, could not 
legally .sanction any giant of relief to the 
ship own«rs. If the Act of Pailiaiuetit 


weie good for any thing, it was good fop 
evciy thing, as well to control as to bene- 
fit them. 'I'lie hon. pioprieior had drawn 
a SOI t of comparison between the Com., 
pany’s icssels, and fliO'C which were now 
otfeieii to the mmduints at £12 or £14 
per ton — and Ip' argued that the Com- 
pany ought to liau* their ves.sels equally 
cheap. 'J ins comparison was by no means 
.1 jiU'toiie. The sh ps which the Com- 
pany took up were not ineiely fitted for 
the conveyance of meichaiidise, they were 
akso adapted to a state of warfaie. One of 
those slijjis, if a war happened to break 
out, when she was leluruiiig trom India 
was so well fitted up for detenee, that .slm 
could takec.ue of liei -^elt, if .111 enemy ap- 
pealed. In jioint of men, there was very 
little ditference between a Company’s ship 
and a sloop ot war. f.et the court also 
look to the manner in wliieli they weic 
ollieeted. liy the legulations ot the Com- 
pany, their officers must go fiie or six 
voy.iges to Indi.i, before they were suffer- 
ed to hold a certain command Sony lie 
was lo say, that many ot those biaie .ind 
skilful men li.ad now seariely the means 
by eei fain employ of obtaining a In eakfast. 
If this fine and extensile class ot shipping 
(what he miglif denominate tlie pohtii.il 
.shipping ot the Company) weie given up 
— and instead of vessels ot 12 or 1400 
buideii, they contracted foi those cheap 
sliips of which Uie hon. jiropnetor h.i(l 
spoken, he doubted veiy nnicli vvhclhei 
they would be able at particular seasons 
to double the Cape of (Jood Hope. He 
wiuild ask, what was the reason that oc- 
casioned the tender of ships at so chea]) 
aiatc? Lamentable to state! If they 
looked lound, they would see the ship- 
ovvnei.s, unable to put hiead into tin 
mouthsof those coniieeltd with and looking 
lip lo them fureniploynient. Cuder these 
circiinisiances, it was no wonder that they 
should pioeeed for any treigbt that might 
be offered to tlu 111. He felt as a merchani 
in other trades the tiiith of this remark 
daily. .Ship-owners were daily making 
otfeis of ships to him, at a freight which 
be Knew would not procure them bread, 
llieretoie tlie leasoning was fallacious. 
\’essels of this description were not to 
be .s]iokeii ot in comparison with those or- 
dinarily turnished established ships for the 
Company— well fuutni in every respect 
and coniinaiided by oilicei.s of the best de- 
.seription — ollieers, whom the Company 
hud often lliariked for gallantry and good 
conduct in that couit-r-as they had done 
the naval heroes of Great Biitaiii, like 
whom their own officers had always act- 
ed. Would they abandon such men? 
lie was one of tl:ose who would rather 
make a sacrifice in his dividends than con- 
sign them to want. — (Hear! hear 0 
Thi.s was, in the Alderman's opinion, 
true way of looking at this question— and 
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he was surprised his lion, fiicnd had not 
adopted it, instead of endeavoiiriii;? to 
point out <iii analogy where none existed. 
i^ehnew very well, that, if one of tliose 
ships weie given to him, by taking olf the 
poop, and making some oflior al'ai.ttions, 
enabling him to redute lijc number of 
men lie could make a veiyiow lender. 
But would such a vessel he calculated to 
keep up the respectability of tlie Com- 
pany ? Would those vvho sent out such 
(Ships be looked up to as the sovereigns of 
India — the mif'tei.s <jf a mighty empiie 
and of a m.iiine, capable of hostility 
and defence? lie would maintain, that 
the present application was founded on a 
priiw'jple ot policy as well as of justice. 

condition was made at a period very 
different from the present — and it would 
not be fail to call for its exact fulfilment 
now. He hoped, and he believed, that 
the ship-ovvneis would seoin to make an 
application to the Company that was not 
justly tounded. U it vveic suppo'^ed they 
had done so, it was veiy easy »ocomc at 
the truth. The Company had officers 
lieifecllv qualified to examine and decide 
«u the allegations of theovvneis. They 
liad a .Mastcr-lntendam ot great ability — 
a genlleinau who iindeistood, as well as 
any peison, the value of stores, atid the 
price at vvhieli fiu'y could lie puicliascd. It 
then, the oaners sent in a fal^e (“'timate, 
he must, at OIK e, diseovei it, should ii. 
bereteirisl to him. .'should the applica- 
tion to I'ai Iiaineiit be ailopted, the Coui- 
paiiv would thus liave it in then povvei to 
do Uienisclv es and (he owners justice, by 
fom|)aring the esiim ite sent in, vv itli tliat 
which tlicir own oHicer had consnh'ietl 
correct. In conclusion, the lion. Alder- 
man assuied the court, that, in what he 
had said, he was not svvMyed by aiij 
feelings ot sjmpatliv, but IkkI acted mnlcr 
a strong Mil prc.ssiofj, that the justice of 
the ease demanded that flie sliiji ownets 
should be relieved. 

Mr. Louutfif s wished to offer a few ob- 
servations to the court, belore they came 
to a decision on tins subject. What lie 
should say would be perfectly impartial. 
Indeed, to shew that [iiivate friendship 
had not led him astray, he would state, 
altlmugh lie was most intimately acquaint- 
ed with some of the ship owners, that, if 
they (lid apply to Ikiiliament to enable 
them to giant relief to the claimants, a 
eouimirtee of proprietors, not at all con- 
nected with shipping concerns, should be 
appointed, in order to e.vaminc the pro- 
fits and losses of the applicaiit.s, during 
the last twenty-five yeans. But there were 
many circumstances that ought to be taken 
iato consideration, when the subject of the 
shipping interest was brought beffire them. 
It was iiiglily to the honor ol the Ba.st- 
I^ndia Company, tliat a fleet of their ship.s 
beaten off a large squadron of the 


enemy’s men of war, commanded by Ad- 
miral Idnois. And why had they succeed- 
ed ? Because they were fitted out by 
(hose very gentlemen — the proprietors of 
li.ilf-a-millioiiof money— who now claim- 
ed leliet. (A hius;h.) They wore stout 
and sea-worthy — not only fitted to carry 
the Companyks meicliandize, hut to inter- 
change knocks with the enemy. He 
sometimes rode in stage-coaches, and he 
alvvdjs picferied those where the highest 
price was ehai ged — Ix'cause tliey wci e most 
likely tocariy him sale; and lie didnotlike 
to run the riskot breaking liis neck. He, 
tlierefoie, looked whether tiie vviieels were 
film, the harness siioiig, and all things 
light and comp.ut fur the journey. If 
they vveic, he thought it better to give 
two or three pounds additional for such 
convt'vaiice, than to employ a cla'afier ami 
less secure one, by the upsettiim ot which 
lie might lose a limb, and thus uieiir, in 
addition to the danger and pain, an ex- 
pmise of two Ol three hundred pounds. 
It was in this point ol view that lie look- 
ed at tlieir shipping — in contracting for 
which, secMirily sliould he eiuisultcd ra- 
ther than clieapiiess. U was evident, that 
those who had usually built ships for tlie 
Company had executed their vvoik well — 
and, lie was afraid, il they vveie forsaken, 
and the Companv emploved .some of those 
vessels his lion, liieiid hal .dliith'd to, 
their piodocts, instead of an iiiiig in port, 
would he sent to the liottom ol the deep. 
Bel haps, in the first s|iai p gale, they w’ould 
be tliiovvii oveiboard, as a d.oduud to 
NepliiiK* and Pioteiis. lie shoidd, tlierc- 
loie, .say, (leaving sjmpatliy out of the 
<|ii('stiuii, t hough he h'lt it as deeply as 
any man) that policy commamU'd them to 
employ a Mihst.inliul set ol men, who 
could do llieir Imsiness eoniiiletelv , and 
would build ships, at once service.ahlt' to 
tlie intere.st, and creditable to the ciiar.ic- 
tcrot the Company. SncIi were the sfiip- 
oyvneis now eiiiploytal by lliem ; ami they 
were well entitled to the eonsidei atiou of 
the piopriotors. He would ask, whether 
those ships, being built for the service of 
the Company, could be applied to any 
other? If not, Avas not the honor of the 
Company coiieeriied in emploving a class 
of vessels specially built for their use? 
Justice told Inin, that, if men imilt vessels 
by special agreement, only fitted for a cer- 
tain description of voyages, they ought to 
be protected. Was he to set those indi- 
viduals aside because another body of men, 
from invidious or interested motiv es, came 
forward, and said they would do the work 
for half the price? Certainly not. The 
mere point of cheapne.ss was not alone to 
be looked to. That wa.s not the fair cri- 
teiioii by wliieli to judge of the (iiiestion. 
Wliat the Company ought to consider was 
thi.s — “ Will those cheap dealers do the 
business Iialf so yyell ?” That iiiterroga- 
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tory should never be forgotten. But he 
rtnild not avoid again adverting to the 
principle on which he set out, namely, 
that if those who recommended the claims 
of the s'>ip-owiicrs meant to «o before 
parliament with a good grace, they ought 
to cause a minute investigation to be en- 
tered into, with reference to evei 7 part of 
the clajniH siibniifled to them; and he 
never could agree, that application shnnid 
be made to the legislature to grant a mea- 
sure, wliich would probably take half a 
million of money out of the pockets of tlie 
proprietors,- at a notice of only t wenty-fonr 
hours being given to them, that such a 
question would be bi ought under their 
<'onbidviation. In a case of such magni- 
tude and importance that nviiod was by 
far too shoit. Putting the subject of 
money out of the question, this proceed- 
ing was not proper. It was not ti eating 
the proprictois with that ileccncy and re- 
spect which ueic due to them, ft wa.s of 
a piece with the conduct of the diiectors, 
when they voted an address to the Piince 
Regent, without appiising the proprietors 
of the circumstance. — {Order! Order/) 
And the ncM thing they would attempt 
would be, to do away with the system of 
election— to introduce shme mode by 
whicli they might elect themselves with- 
out the interference of the proprietors.— 
(Cries of Order !) He had lived many 
years, and been an attentive obseiver of 
events. He was not one of those wild re- 
formers, Mho had lately kicked up such a 
dust-^a, dusty did he say ?— that was an 
error ; too much rain had recently fallen 
to admit of a dust being kicked up— but, 
beyofid a doubt, they raised a great dis- 
turbance. He, however, was a moderate 
man — (a laugh) — but, notwithstanding 
the model ation of his piinciples, he al- 
ways looked with a jealous eye towards 
the acquisition of power. Throughout 
the liiiman i ace a strong desire for the at- 
tainmetit of power was felt — and thO.se 
who were most influenced by that desire, 
possessed themselves of dominion by de- 
grees. 'fhey did not startle ohseners by 
their precipitancy. He, therefore, like a 
faithful watchman, would look sharply 
after the directors . — (A laugh.) He 
w'ould take caie that they should not en- 
t^tjoach ill the slighlest degree on the pre- 
rogatives of the proprietors ; they should 
not, while he was present, inveigle their 
constituents to the annihilation of their 
privileges, by gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible inroads.— (0^ laugh.) Hcw'ould 
maintain that the directors insulted tivc 
ftelings of the propiietors, by voting an 
address to the Piince, and going up to hi.s 
Royal Highness without acquainting them. 

It seemed to imply, that the proprietors 
were not loyal enough to accompany the 
directors on such an occasion. Why, he 
RtM, Oft the present occasion, should a 


distinction havp been make with respect 
to the notice given to the propriet^8.» 
Why should tnhty-six hours notice be 
given to owe, and rtone at all to others > 
Their leading gentl^en, Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Jackson, werC honored hyiliedirec- 
tois with’ some notice. And for what 
reason ? Because the satirical oratory of 
those gentlemen, and the severe manner 
in which tliey wbiild have lashed the di- 
rectors, had the^ been neglected, w’ould 
have made the executive body remember 
this day — and they were not fond of such 
rceollectioits. — (A laugh.) 'I'herefore it 
was that notice was »riven to them. Hut 
w'as not a fair notice due to all } A pe- 
tition of this kind to parliament should 
never be agitated without considering well 
the interests of those who were moat con- 
cerned. 'Pherefore he again as.seited that 
a committee of men, totally disinterested, 
totally unCbnnerled with the Company’s 
shipping concerns, should he appointed 
to form a just judgment bctvu’cn the 
paffers and the puyed. 'I'he committee wJio 
had recommended this application was 
com[K)sed wholly of directors^; who were, 
perhaps, in this instance more biassed in 
favour of the .ship-owners than of the 
ptopiictors, because many of the ship- 
owners were the personal friends of the 
directors, atid had great influence m rhe 
rourt. That they were fond of encroacli- 
ments might be infeired from a stort 
which had been told to him by aveiy re- 
spectable gentleman some years ago. 
“ You cannot think,'* said he, “ tlie 
tiouble 1 have had with the ship-owners. 
They ask a very large freight, and I want 
a moderate one. If they are not watched 
and checked, in a little time they will re- 
turn two-thirds of the directors.” Ami 
j>erhap.s (continued Mr. Lownde-s) in re- 
commending this [letition to the court, the 
directors were biassed by this feelini'; 
that, if they did not give the .ship-owueK^ 
their as.sistance, the ship-owners would 
not come forward in their support. It 
was unwi.se, where any su.spicion of th?s 
kind might attach, to bring forward a 
great measure at twenty-four hours’ no- 
tict*. But, even under the unpleasant cii - 
cumstances occasioned by the shoitncss of 
notice, he felt .some consolation in reflect- 
ing on the gallant stand made by that little 
army of Leonidas, fiveof whom weieoppos- 
ed to fifty-five of the enemy. Yes, each man 
of that small band was found equal to 
eleven of those against whom he combat- 
ed. Tlie eleven were found equal, as men 
of talent, integrity, and independence, to 
the fifty-five who endeavouied to bcai 
them down. For this very reason, the 
directors ought to have been more parti- 
cular in introducing this question — tlu^ 
ought not to hkve endeavoured to smiigRb' 
a transaction of this sort . — (Vries 
der / Order !) They ought not to bate 
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said, ** As you, gentlemen, opposed this 
measure on the 27th of Marcli, you will, 
doubtless, oppose it when it is brought 
forward again— and therefore, we give 
you fair, notice of our intention to bring 
it forward on a certain day.” But they 
had not done this — they had not stood 
forth in a bold and manly manner, and 
given the proprietors an opportunity of 
openly rallying against the proposition. 
They had, on the contrary, exhibited a 
gross example of that which was most 
detrimental to the interests of the Com- 
pany— an example of smuggling— for they 
had decidedly smuggled the question into 
that court, but, if he could help it, they 
should not smuggle it through the comt. 
He would maintain, as he had before 
stated, that there was no way of getting 
fairly through this business,but by adopting 
an honoiable line of conduct — and he W'as 
sure the ship owners themselves would 
not manifest any opposition to the forma- 
tion of a committee of honorable and 
disinterested men, to canvass the matter 
in a just and fair manner. If they did, 
he would oppose them in every stage of 
the business, because it might then be in- 
ferred, that they did not want justice but 
injustice — that they desired more than 
ought to be granted to them. This was 
the tme touch‘<tono of their demands. 
Let the court see whether they had any 
objection to a committee of the proprie- 
tois being nominated to sit on their 
claims, and, liaving investigated them, 
stating, like an honest and independent 
jury, what ouglit to be awarded. If the 
ship owners opposed this, and, notwith- 
standing the directors went before Parlia- 
ment, he' knew the consequence that 
would follow. The independent members 
would oppose tlie bill in every stage. 
They w'ould observe, “ These ship own- 
ers refuse to have their rlainis canvassed 
by a body of independent proprietors — 
and they come before us because we have 
no concern in their money transactions, 
and, therefore, they think as none are so 
generous as those who give away other 
people’s cash, that we will not oppose 
them. But it is our duty to undeceive 
them.” He (Mr. Lowndes) would move, 
and run the risk of being seconded on this 
occasion, tiiat a committee of truly inde- 
pendent gentlemen, in no wise connected 
with Kast'lndia shipping, should be ap- 
pointed to investigate tlie accounts of the 
claimants— and, when they had deter 
mined their rights, and correctly appor- 
tioned what should be given to them, the 
Ck)mpany might apply to Parliament. If 
they would not agree to this, he would 
not divide as he had done on the 27th of 
March, with a qui^lified provision — liis 
vote should be unconditional. On the 
27th of March, he divided with his four 
friends, not for the purpose of shutting 
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out the ship owners from redress, hut be- 
cause he conceived it was improper to ap- 
ply to Parliament for a bill — that proceed- 
ing appeared to him unnecessary — it tend- 
ed to lower the character of the Com- 
pany, and was impolitic, both as it re- 
spected the directors and the proprietors. 
It was on this ground that he objected to 
apply to Parliament then— and, on the 
same ground, he still felt much objection ; 
because it gave an opportunity to their 
enemies— when every thing was going on 
quietly, when the irritation connected 
with the renewal of the charter was for- 
gotten — to make ill natured observations, 
and to say things, whether true or untrue, 
detrimental to the East-Indj^i Company, 
No opportunity of attacking fhein was 
ever allowed to pass by their enemies. 
One of the greatest men this country ever 
saw had endeavoured to subvert the ('om- 
pany — but the Eitst-India bill threw him 
out. While there was a party in the 
House of Commons looking towards them 
with perpetual jea!ou^y — doing all they 
could to vilify the Company — it was a 
most impolitic thing to atford them any 
opportunity of ripping up the old wound. 

The hon. D. Kiunaird said, he was 
really of opinion that it would be impro- 
per for any gentleman, who thought that 
a longer notice was due to that court, not 
to rise and state his view of this question. 
He felt himself particularly called on to do 
so, because lie formed a part of that small 
army to which the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Lowndes) hiid alindeii. In speaking of 
this circumstance, he could not be vain 
enough to suppose that his name, (con- 
nected as it was with the 1‘evv who voted 
against the whole body of directors, com- 
bined with those gentlemen who occupied 
the benches on the other side of the 
court, and Avhom he described as ship 
owners and propiictors, but whom, lie 
thought, would liave been more correctly 
described as a body of ship-owners, not 
proprietors, because their interest in the 
former capacity greatly overbalanced that 
which might sway them in the latter), he 
could not suppose that his name carried 
any peculiar weight with it— and there- 
fore of the part he had taken he should’ 
say nothing. All that ought now to be 
called to the recollection of the court was 
this— that, with five gentlemen on one 
side, mAfifty-fioe on the other (of whom, 
he believed, not a titlie jiart were other- 
wise than ship-owners) was the great 
question decided, that an application 
should be made to Parliament. Why the 
bill at that time agreed to, was not brought 
in, the Chairman, he understood, had 
not explained. He knew, however, that 
great difficulties were felt on that subject. 
He was aware that a strong indisposition 
to the measure was mauiie^ted by tlK)s« 
whosq assistance was necessary to carry 
VoL. III. 8 R 
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the bill through the House of Commons, a number of packed proprietors together^ 
On this account, he was justided at least, in order to compromise the general inter^ 
in supposing that their opinion was similar ests of the Company. — of No f 
to that held by the gentlemen who op- No 1) He Should slate this fact, and the 
posed the application in the general court legislature might draw their inference 
-^audhe should have hoped, when subse- from it, that thirty-six hours’ notice was 
quent measures were about to be taken, only given, when a piopositiou for going 
that some little respect would liave been before parliament, on a matter of deep 
paid to the opposition then advanced, the importance, was about to be submitted to 
principle of which seemed to be recog- them. That |)etition would be signM by 
nized by high authorities out of doors, as many proprietors as thought with him ; 
Of all questions, this was one that pccu- and he would take care that it should be 
liariy required fair notice to be given to presented. Though on other occasions 
the proprietors at large— for it could not ho would allow the whole body to be 
be said that the directors were not awaie bound by the act of the majority, yet 
that any objection would be offered to it — wlicii so sliort a notice was given, whetl 
or that the measure was of so just and the court was convened under such sus- 
d^ar a character, that no opposition could picious circumstances, he could not assent 
he urged against it. Looking merely to to it. Having stated so much, it rested 
the numbers that divided on the question, with the directors thenvselves wliether 
they might not have thought it proper or they would go on in a manner extremely 
necessary to have given an extended likely to produce a difference of opinioi 
notice— but eousidenug the opposition with respect to the course of proceeding 
which it had met with in other qiiar- on future occasions ; — whether they 
ters, respect to them and to the East- would approach the legislature with such 
India Company, demanded that an ample difficulties in their way as he had dcs- 
notice should be given. When an appli- cribed— or whether they wcwiid not act 
cation was to be made to the legislature wisely and pnidenliy in witlhlrawing the 
on the part of the East-Iudia Company, motion, and giving the proprietors fullno- 
be thought at least equal notice should be lice of the time when it would be again 
given before tlicy committed themselves brought forward. 

a body, as was rcquii ed, when they wei e Being on his legs, he would take the 
merely called on to give away He, liberty of saying, that, had due iiodce 

tiierefore, for one, should oppose the been given, this question might be dis- 
questioii if pressed now, because fit and cussed with respect to prineijile, on views 
proper notice ought to be given before decidedly different from those entertained 
they proceeded in a measure of s'lch mo- by other gcmtlcmen. Because he felt thnr 
moot, which evidently had not been com- (he question, “ Whether relief should be 
plied with. He would take upon himself giv<‘n to tlio ship-owners, underanycir- 
to be a prophet on this occasion, and to eumstances ?” vvas essentiaMy different 
tell the court what would be the coiisc- fiom tlie (|Ucstioij, “How and inwhat 
qoence of a measure adopted on so short manner that relief should be apportioned, 
a notice. He was sure it wr.is unnecessary if the court should decide to present a 
to attempt to convince those who were jK-titiou to the House of CominonSj to on- 
favorable to the claims of the ship-own- able them to do what they inigh/tliink 
ers of the impropriety which marked this just and liberal (and liberality was justice 
precipitation, because they came there so on all oec.asions) towards those gentle- 
strongly attached to their own interests, men who, having entered into contracts, 
that those of the Company were wholly now called lor assistance ?” He hoped 
forgotten. Now though it might be said that an opiiortuiiity would be given to the 
that ship-owners alone did not fill the court of proprietors to consider tlie 
beuches of the court, yet it must be re- thod in wliich the money sliould be given 
collected that those gentlemen had friends to the different claimants. He presumed 
and connections ; and therefore without the forms of their constitution would en- 
meaning any thing invidious, he did think able tliem to do this. He believ ed, con- 
that calling a general court at thirty-six formablywith the provision contained in 
hours’ notice, the .ship-owners being in one of their by-laws, the bill must be laid 
London, and gi'eat numbers of thedisiii- before thccourt previous to its beingsub- 
terested proprietors being out of town, initted to pailiainent. He would, when 
would cast a very disagreeable imputation it was read on that occasion, propose, 
on the means resorted to for carrying the that before a specific grant of money was 
motion. With this feeling, he should made, a committee of proprietors, or of 
think it bis duty on this special occasion, joint proprietors aad directors, should be 
(though be would not, perhaps, on any appointed ; and that, when they bsfl 
other) if the court proceeded to the vote, come to a resolution to grant a certain 
oa the present day, to draw up a petition sura of money in each particular case, 
to the legWaturi, sUting the means a- those grants should be submitted, eepa?- 
^ptedf or ogling tha court, by bringing ately, to the iaomrt, for their approbation 
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and conArmation. He was convinced more candour, fidmcss, and ability, than 
that there was not a man who wished to that relativcfo tlie claim made by the ship- 
receive tlie relief claimed, who did not also owners was in thht leport. The justice 
desire to i-feceive it <;ii the open pi inciples of thescutiiuents was so apparent through- 
flf honor and justice ; and feeling thus, out that paper, that neither he nor any un- 
hc could not be ashamed to have his se- pre‘*idiced man could withhold his assent 
iiaratc claim fairly discussed in the court; Imhi it. And as he gave his entire assent 
lie conceived that the diicctors ought to to the reasoning contained in that report, 
take this course, in oidcr to get rid of the it was his duly to oppose any projiGsitiou 
odium which- necessarily must fall on a that operated against it. Ti>e worthy Ah- 
more secret and covcit proceeding. If derman,ashcluulbeforeobserved,intro- 
ihis line ofconduct were adopted, it would duced an idea that was perfectly new— 
remove from his mind, and from the mind an idea that was not even glanced at in 
ofevery man, one gi eat source of objec- the leport. He told the court that the 
tion namely, that the directors should, peace price of stores in 17b2, was the rfo- 
in the very teeth of the system which had tu>n on which the ship-owners chose to 
been introduced to deprive them of such contract, with a view to a state of peace 
a DOwer, have an opportunity of reward- at a future period. The hou. Alderman 
ing whomsoever tlicy pleased, to as great had taken upon himself to say, that this 
nnoxtentastheypleased.— was the principle adopted by others, as 
Let it be recollected that this power grew well as the course of proceeding pursued 
out of a serious abuse of authority— (he by himself. Now Im could not, for the 
meant not to speak of those who now life of him, suppose that a gentleman 
composed the executive body)— but this ^\ouhl lake the peace freight of 1792, 
power was imdoubtedly produced by the when he had witnessed a war going on for 
misdmls of their foiefatlieiN. Their pro- several years, and no prospect held out of 
dcccs.sors had, indeed, so misconducted its termination. Here a war had lieen 
tliemselves w ith j opect to the Co.mpanj’s waged for live and twenty years, and they 
shipping, that in consequence of their pro- were told, that gcntleiiien, in the Ifitli or 
ceediug', tlie regulation of [uiblic tender 20th year of that war, would proceed on 
and contract was established, lly that the prices of 1792, a.N a r//7/wwi. Could it 
regulation a contract was made, at a ccr- be supposed that men of business who, 
taiii freight, for a certain number of dining that peiiod, had seen the extraor- 
voyages; mid the bill, he believed, which dinaiy alteration in the value of every 
was to be laid before patliamcnt, was to spei iesof property— who had wiinessetl 
enable the diiectois to grant relief, at the immense piogrcs*- of taxation— could, 
their own discretion, for the past, piej^ent, for a moment, imagine that the prices of 
and future seasons, on which losses have 1 79J would be restored with the peace 
been, or may he, sustained. He had not (Hvnr ' hear 1) Could any person be- 
seeii lhc bill ; buthelioped the diieetois Ihwe that rellecting men would go on 
would so guard their eonduet as to pi event making their contracts on this basis— that 
any imputation from 1) mg on them, lie w In n peace came, the old prices would 
conceived the mode lie had pointed out, return with it?— fZ/ear/ hear!) He 
by which the pioprietors would be called could not do them the injustice to suppose 
on to assent to each paiticidar claim, that the contractors were going on, from 
would effectually remove any suspicion > ear to year, under the false impression 
that iniglit otherwise attach to the.adjudi- that the peace prices of 1792 would be re- 
cation of the dirccrors. He would nut .stoicd in 1817, or in any year, even bc- 
jiropose any thing invidious, and there- yond that i>eriod, at which hostiliffeff 
fore the claims might be divided info dis- should chance to cease, 'fliis was the 
tinct classes, wheie the circumstances of turn on which the hon. Alderman said he 
a series of cases being alike, the same re- had acted. It might l>e so but certain- 
muoeration would apply to all. This ly he lu'ver expected such a postaUitnm 
would prevent the necessity of examining from him ; and it was one to which, he 
the daim of each individual separately ; believed, the proprietors would not be in- 
but whatever course might be followed, it dined to pay much attention. He (Mr. 
was but fair that the proprietors should Kinnaird) enntended, that in the report of 
know the grounds on which the distinc- 180;i, the whole of the reasoning went 
tion between different cases was founded, most pointedly, and most properly, agaimst 
He felt much surprised at what had fallen granting money to those whose contracts 
from the worthy Alderman. He had might not have turned out advantageously, 
started a new idea on this subject, and, They proceeded cautiously, as they should 
as it struck him, it was a most extraor- do in all cases, where a whole system was 
dinary one. His (Mr. Kinnaird’s) know- to be infringed for a particular purpose, 
ledge of this question was founded on the and for a specified time. They looked t6 
report of the committee of directors, which the justice, and almost to the necessity 
was drawn up in 1803 ; and he never ot tho case in that instance; and they 
knew a question to be disputed with protested against any branch -o the svs* 
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tern in future. Such were the feelings 
that operated on the minds of the direc- 
tors at large in 1803. At that time none 
of those extraordinary notions about the 
grandeur and dignity of ilic Company^, on 
which the hon. Alderman had lai^j so 
muchstrc.vs, were at all mentioned. If the 
worthy Alderman chose to introduce such 
topics ; if he supported the proposition 
on the scoic of dignity, he (Mr. Kinnaird) 
would at once give up the que.stion — he 
had done with it. If the Company enter- 
ed into contracts with a view to their dig- 
nity instead of their interest, he should 
know how to deal with matters of that 
kind hereafter. Upon this principle he 
supposed the Company were bound to ac- 
cede to propositions where large sums 
were demanded, because it would les.sen 
their dignity if they accepted the terms 
ottered by those who would do their busi- 
ness cheaper. 'I'liere was more dignity, 
it seemed, in throwing away a large sum 
of money than in making a judicious u.se 
of a small one. Some years ago the dig- 
nify of the ^hipp^^g system consisted in 
saluting when the vessels went out to 
India, The court of directois, however, 
conceived that this species of dignity 
might be dispensed with, and they accord- 
ingly forbad the custom to be continued, 
f’or his own pat t, he believed that the true 
dignity of roniniercial bodies, and fre- 
quently of individuals, was founded on 
their prosperity. Commercial dignity and 
prosperity he held to he very neaily the 
same thing. He thought that he had 
thrown this question altogether on dif- 
ferent grounds fioni that on which the di- 
rectors appeared to wish it to stand. 
They a^'Scited, that it would serve the 
pecuniary iuteiest of the Companv if le- 
iief were granted ; but the hon. Alderman 
had abandoned that giound, and treated 
the question entirely as one of indepen- 
dence and dignity, which, he argued, were 
deeply concerned in affording to the ton- 
tracCdW that remuneration which he 
seemed to tiiink they had a right to ex- 
peety because they were likely to suffer 
losses in fulfilling their contracts at the 
Stipulated rate. Now nothing could be 
fairer than the statement he had made at 
first — that no set of men could expect to 
be served while those whom they em- 
ployed were losing by their agreements. 
In the long run, the Gmipany could not 
be benefited by .such a practice. There- 
fore he felt that it wa.s not for their inter- 
est, he would not say for their dignity, 
that the Company should be hard ta.sL 
masters, wlien circumstances of change 
yvbich demanded consideration, had taken 
place. Here, however, Jay the distnic- 
tipn, otherwise a door would be opened 
to abuses that never could be closed, 
those who applied for relief must shew' to 
him, fhat at the time when they entered 


into those contracts, there was a fair 
prospect that they would be advantageous, 
and that they had no doubt of being able 
to fulfil them. If such circumstances ap- 
peared on the adjudication of each claim, 
he would be content to relieve the con- 
tractors. But that, eighteen years ago, 
an individual should agree to acontracton 
a certain peace freight, believing that the 
pi ice of store.s would return to the same 
low rate in 1817, should peace be then 
concluded, he could hardly credit. Indeed 
it appeared to him to be utterly impossible. 
He had heard from an hon. cx-director 
(Mr. (Jrant), who ocenpied the chair 
when this question was formerly dis- 
cussed, that the directors were perfectly 
aware for years that, wlieii peace leturn- 
cd, some such remuneration would be de- 
manded. Here, at le.ast, it was dear, that 
one of tlie contracting parties was not 
deceived ; and they therefore, in the very 
teeth of that knowledge, which it was ad- 
mitted they po.ssessed, agreed that relief 
should be given, when, had they put the 
ship-owners on their guard, and told them 
that they could not, in a future time of 
peace, afford their vessels at such a rate, 
perhaps the necessity for the present ap- 
plication would not have existed. It was 
a very extraordinary idea that the direc- 
tois should have known the whole of the 
ciicumstances, and under that knowledge 
expect the .ship-owners would make this 
application, and yet had never told the 
proprietors that wht'ii hostilities ceased, 
an alteraiion must be made in an est.ib- 
lished .system. He understood when the 
ship-owneis offeicd their vessels, they de- 
manded '<0 much for peace freight, and so 
much for war contingencies. The war 
contingencies certainly had a great influ- 
ence on the contract. — f//rar ! hear 
— and it also appeared that the peace 
fi eight had very little, if any, Influence 
at all. The ship-owner might offer his 
vessel at 15 orj^lfiper ton, knowing 
that, when the period of peace came, no 
matter how low he offered, he would be 
able to rlaim remuueiation. 'I'hat time 
liad now arrived ; and he should like to 
know bef6re he wa.i asked to proceed to 
parliament, what terms were meant to 
be granted. Did the directors intend to 

go on this principle— to take all the cir- 
cumstances of each individual c.i.se into 
consideration — to look to the length ot 
the connection, between the applicant and 
the Company, in shipping concerns--to 
enumerate the profits made Iroin begin- 
ning to end— to contrast these with the 
losses complained of— and, on a view or 
all the transactions, to decide as to the 
quantum of remuneration that should 
given } In a case where equity was sole T 
to be attended to, these points . 

be considered. This was the true p^ 
pie by whlcji justice would be rcodcreo 
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all parties. Let all the profits of the 
claimants be counted up, and then a com- 
putation inif^lit be made of their actual loss 
on the present contract. It it were found 
that, in the course perhaps of twenty 
years, they had not been very highly bene- 
fited, it would be for the Company to 
say, “ We will allow you five or S'x per 
tent, on thi‘< contr.ict, by which you are 
likely to lose considerably.” Let the 
directors see, in the fiist instance, what 
profits had absolutely been made, and then 
the grant might be faiily apportioned. 
He was sure there was not one of the 
fhip-owneis that would not submit to 
this, because he bcli' ved they weie anxious 
to get this renumciMtion in the most 
Iionordlile manner.— (//et/r ! hear /) 

Several <i ntlemen ahservedy “ 1'hat 
they woiihl be content if thL 7 could get 
four per cent, for tbeir money ” 

Mr. Hof} a'laile. — “A very great differ- 
ence has taken place in the system .since 
1804. It the .ships were taken altogether, 
it would be found a losing concern.” 

Mr. Loumdes. -*^ Wlien the ship-own- 
ers .say, that they don’t get four per cent, 
for their money, they don’t tell us what 
they get from biscuit-bakers, ropc-maker.s, 
and others.” 

Mr. D. said, that nothing he 

was Sine, but the zeal of his hon. triend 
(Mr. IjOwnde.s) had occasioned this inter- 
ruption. He appeared to exercise a most 
vigilant jealousy in his new office of 
watchman ; but he would suggest to his 
hon. fiiend not to perform the duties of 
the ofltre too hastily or too precipitately. 
He had heard that the (arkling of agoose 
once.sa\ed the capital of Rome; but he 
did not under.sTand that cackling was at- 
terw'ards heard with any degree of plea- 
sure for all tfiat. — fA laugh ,) — His hon. 
friend on every occasion, was ready to 
raise his loud .ind intelligible voice, with 
the best motives, but interruptions of this 
kind operated against the regularity of 
their proceedings. If, as liad been ob- 
served by some genfleinen, four per cent, 
would be coMsideied an adequate remnne- 
tatlon, lie conceived, before they went to 
parliament, iliat the ship-owners .should 
be called on to .''tatc distinctly the lowevt 
sum they would take, and the sjiecific 
amount of the different claims .should be 
stated to the proprietois. They would 
then know, what it was most desirable 
they should know, the amount of the sum 
they were alKint to giveaway. It was 
TPry easy to say, if four per cent, or any 
other given profit were to he made on each 
case, that it would amount to so much. 
And here he would take the liberty, iri 
passing, to observe, that it wa.s a most 
smgular tiling, that, with all these losses, 
for the last twenty years, gentlemen should 
continue to enter into shipping-contracts 
wth the Company, These losses, too, be 
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it recollected, were said to have been sus- 
tained by individuals, who had an oppor-‘ 
tunity of disposing, for money, of thesi- 
tuaiion of captain, &c. on board their dif- 
ferent ships. -r-Vo/ ml f ram several 
voices.)— At all events, if these situation* 
had not been disposed of for money, he 
was quite certain, that they must be look- 
ed upon in the light of a valuable consi- 
deration. If a ship-owner had a son, or 
any otlier relation, foi whom he vvished 
to provide, and who was conver.sant witU 
nautical affairs, he would natuiallv select 
him, and send him out to India ,Vs a cap- 
tain. But how did this .statement, that 
they h.nd been losing, agree with the ex- 
perience of the Company .> Weie not the 
ship-owners aware, that the court of di- 
rectors, within these two years, had been 
building vessels of their own, and had 
told the Company that they could build 
them for lc.ss than the ship-ovvneis de- 
manded, who, it was .said, had been 
losing by their contracts ? The court of 
directoi's had actually informed them, 
that though the.ship-owiieis, according to 
their own account, lind been good-natu- 
redly carrying for the Company, at a rate 
by Which they were losing, yet the Com- 
pany might fit out ships of their own foe 
less. He wa.s quite at a loss to know the 
piinciplc on which those gentlemen had 
acted; for, if thc‘y were injureo by their 
contiacts. In time of war, they must know 
that they would suffer a still greater in- 
jury, in time of peace. If they were los- 
ing, during the war, they must have been 
certain, that, when peace came, their los- 
.scs would be doubled or ti ipled. He left 
it to the ship-ovvnerh to explain hotr they 
had been Ioving~to him it vva.s quite a 
mystery. They professed themselves con- 
tent with a profit of four per cent. He 
could scarcely ciedit this, becau.se tlierc 
w'as no commercial capital that could bear 
so small a profit. If what they had stated 
about their losses appeared to be tUK, the 
Company ought to give them a vote of 
thanks for ihcir di.siiirerc'«ted conduct 
The difficulty would then rest on the di- 
rectors, to shew the Company, why they 
should leave this delightlul systemlwhy 
they .should abandon men whoserved them 
Without profit, for the purpose of buildiuir 
.ships tliemselve.«. But the main question, 
that of gentlemen entering into contracts 
and being absolved froiL'<%ing tlirougU 
witli them, must be discu?j(cd liefore they 
come to a decision on the subject of re- 
muneration. He, for one, thought It a 
most indecorous proceeding, (o call the 
court together, at tliirty-.six hours’ notice, 
to consider of so important a pro|)o.sitioii 
as that now submitted to them. If pro- 
per notice were given, gentlemen would 
have had an opportunity of making tm 
their minds on the question. Many might 
bq of opinion, though they disliked the 
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principle, that yet some relief ought to be 
Afforded ; and it would be in their power 
to state the way in which it appeared to 
them the bor»n outtht to be dispensed. 
But, wlicn they >\ercral)e<I on, at thirty- 
nix hours' notice, Itu v « ere told that their 
dignity would be compromised, if they did 
not blindly as^el^f to the motion, when 
not one-tenth of the proprietors knew any 
thing about the matter, and, if they did, 
probably could not attend on the moment. 
There was another point of view in which 
this question miulit be considered, and it 
was this, instead of giving the ship owners 
relief on their contracts, from time to 
time, they should nor receive any remune- 
ration, until the whole period for which 
they contracted, hail expired. He would 
suggest, as these individuals were gentle- 
men of enormous wealth — ('.Vo / m /j— * 
that they should not be remunerated, 
until they hml fulfilled the whole of their 
engagements. He would prove, fr4)m 
their own statement, that they must be 
men of great wealth. They had been, it 
was said, carrying on a losing trade for 
twenty-five years, and yet they held so 
high, so respectable a rank, in the opinion 
of bis bon. friend (Mr. Hume) that he 
would take the bond of several of them 
for half a lailliou.'— (7/ear / Afw 0 — If 
that were true, they must be men of enoi- 
inous wealth ; he would almost say, men 
of enormous lieieditary wealth. -i— 

— for he knew not how else they 
could supfmrt such losses, and still conti- 
nue in a state of aflluciK'e. At the mo- 
ment when the greatest ceitainty was en- 
tertained as to the stability of i»rices (and, 
it should not be foi gotten, that, in 17b2, 
the utmost uncertainty prevailed on the 
iruh>ect of luturo prices) if a gentleman 
were asked to '•ay, vvliut he believed the 
valu;; of -ii tides wouM be in the couise of 
two years aficrw'ar<i>, he would be very 
much at a loss to give an answer. He, 
therefofe, conicuded, that the pri)fit and 
loss on the whole con(j:ict ^l'ould be the 
rule to guide them, am) not tl.e piofit and 
loss on each individual year, moie than on 
each individual week of the contract. If 
they came to a resolution, to grant remu- 
neration for 1816 and 1817, and things 
turned round so as to produce a large pro- 
fit in 1818, he should be glad to know, 
whether the ship-owneis would balance 
that profit agijO'st the losses of the prece- 
ding years, anS7give up any part of the re- 
muneration Me vvjis of opinion, as it 
W'ould be double trouble, first to relieve 
them, ami afterwards to receive back the 
money, that they should wait till the 
whole of the contracts were completed, 
before they proceeded to remunerate the 
owners. Tlie gentleman who had declar- 
that he would be content with four 
I^r cent,, and the whole body, for, he sup- 
posed^ they spoke by their foreraab, were 


so delighted with the idea of even a mo- 
derate profit, that they could not refuse 
shonld relief be now granted to them, and 
that matters afterwards turned out pros- 
perously, to give up what they had receiv- 
ed. To be serious, he thought it wiis an 
unfair proposition, both with res|)ect to 
the ship-owners and the (’ompauy, to de- 
maud relief, until the entire conti act wag 
fulfilled. It they granted relief at the 
pro>ent moment, and an alteration took 
jdace in the prices, they would be .subject 
to severe reproach for having given the 
ship-owneis a .sum of money by which 
they would re ilize profit in the ast and 
the p'eseut year If, therefore, fhere was 
not someeiyiug urgency in the case, the 
fair way of proceeding wouhl be, to wait 
till the termination of the contract, and, 
if the ship -owners cimid make it appear^ 
that tliey had realized no profit, and the 
Company had leasou to .suppose, ihat the 
ill succes.s of file contract did not arise 
from mism.iu.tgeiiiem or want of caution, 
hut that the ship-owneis had acfcdjudi* 
ciouvly, (for otlierwi.se they were not jus- 
tifiable in concluding the contrad) then 
he would vvilJinftly grunt them a ceitam 
allovvance. It was on this princijde he 
wofild proceed — “ give me a ceitainty 
that the.se gentlemen could not make a 
profit, aud I then shall say, you have a 
light toiequest of us to come to parlia- 
ment, but your piece'll application is pre- 
matme, since your contracts are not ful- 
filled.” '1*0 lemedy any inconvenience 
that might be felt, in consequence of post- 
fxming then lief prayed for, until the con- 
tracts ueie at an end, he should propose, 
that the Company should have the power 
of making temporal y ailraiH'es to dideient 
ship-owneis, on tlieir bonds; hut the 
question of how iiiueli leuiiiucralion 
.should he granted to the applicants, ought 
not to he decided until the. different con- 
tracts weic completely lulfilled. 'I'his^ 
wa.s a much faiier plan than that which 
they were called on to adopt. The whole 
question vvould thus be decided at once, 
instead of going on from year to year. 
When the contracts were concluded, let 
the question be brought before the gene-i 
ral couit, where each case might be defi- 
nitively settled. Jf this were not done, it 
would he extremely inconvenient to as- 
.semble the general court, every year, ia 
order to have those grants discu.-sed---a 
difficulty which the mode propo.sed by him 
evidently obviated. Having thrown out 
these oh.scrval ions, rather for the consi- 
deration of the directors, than as bearing 
on the question itself, which was one of 
mere piiuciple, he requested aitain to call 
the attention of the court to the manner 
in which they had been assembled. Un- 
(juest ion ably, he was not prepared to say, 
that circumstances might not exist, under 
whicli Ue would be disposed Ut 
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the breaking of a contract ; but this he 
was quite prepared fo say, that,' whether 
the decision of the court was for or against 
the princi|)lp-“to call them together at 
tltlrfy-six hours* notice was highly Impro- 
per. This was not done on an indifferent 
question — this was not an occasion on 
which the directors could say, that they 
tnew not that any objection would be of- 
fered. They well knew that last year 
much opposition was given to the ques- 
tion ; and possessed of that knowledge, 
the lea'^t they could have done was to 
have given full notice of their intention to 
bring It forward at this time. Unless 
they could shew some extraordinarily 
pressing emergency for proposing, at thii- 
ly-fiix hours’ notice, tliat application should 
be made to parliament, unless they gave 
to the proprietors, a fair opportunity of 
(liflcnssing the question ; he assuredly 
would redeem the pledge he had given, 
by petitioning the legislalnie, and stating, 
that only thirty-six hours notice was given 
for the consideration of this important 
question, and that many of tliose who 
voted on it were ship-owners directly In- 
terested in the decision. 

The Chairman . — I certainly did men- 
tion to this court, probably before the 
lion. pro|)Tietor and other gentlemen had 
arrived, that it was the necessity of the 
case which compelled us to adopt this 
course. The petition has been leady for 
a length of time, and was laid before 
those whose assistance is expected in 
Parliament. They detained it for a long 
period, and we did not receive until Sa- 
turday last, We have taken the cailio.st 
opportunity of calling the propiietors to- 
gether, that it may be considered of in 
the shape in which it has now been laid 
before the court. ^ We are compelled to 
havc^u vote on it immediately — for the 
bon. proprietor knows, that to-morrow 
wUl be the last day for receiving private 
petitions in the House of Commons. The 
essential matter, namely, the liill, which 
Will arise out of the petition, should it he 
agreed to, must he submitted in due form, 
and after regular notice to this couit. 
'lliehon. proprietor has remarked a good 
deal on the peculiar situation of the ship- 
owners, who, he observed, were ready, 
if their contracts succeeded, to put the 
profits in their pocket— but who, if they 
were likely to be losers, immediately de- 
lUrindcd remuneration. This is not a 
just statement of the case. The gentle- 
men who made this claim, are quite pre- 
pared to shew that they have been h)sers 
to a considerable extent. They looked 
at the contract, ah initio — and if, from 
the circumstances of the times, unfore- 
feeu loss has occurred, they call on you, 

I" spirit of equity, to relieve them, 
■tw jastice of their conduct may be ga- 
iwred from the letter which they have 


addressed fo the court of directors, and 
which shall be read for the Information of 
the proprietors." 

'file letter was here read. It was sign- 
ed by Messrs. Wigi-am, Williams, Borra- 
daile, MofTatt, Simmons, Forbes, and 
others. In this letter, the writers declar- 
ed, that, as they prayed relief from the 
rigour of their contracts, they were ready 
to state to the House of Commons the 
losses they had sustained from their pre- 
sent engagements, taking up the account 
fiom the time of entering into them, and 
proceeding to the end of the stipulated 
voyages. For this purpose, they were 
anxious to he examined before a com- 
mittee, in order to substantiate their 
claims to the relief which they hoped to 
receive. 

The Chairman^ incontinuatlou.f— “This 
foir proposition answers, I conceive, the 
observations of the hon. pioprictor. It 
shews that the ship-owncis do not want 
to seize on profit, when profit occurs, and 
to demand ivmuneration from the Com- 
pany, whenever losses happ(*n. This state- 
ment, thongli not to be laid before the 
court of proprietors', will be laid before a 
committee of the flonse of Commons, 
where no partiality can be sn|)posp(l to 
prevail. It has been insinuated, that a 
great intimacy subsists between the direc- 
tors and the ship-owners ; .and, tlieicfore, 
it Is supposed, that the apportioiimeut of 
relief will not jiroceed on an imjgirtial 
principle. But it should be recollected, 
that the sliip-owners [iropo^e to go before 
juiother tribunal— they wished to he ex- 
amined before a committee of the House 
of Commoiis. It will remain with Par- 
liaincnf, and not with the directors to 
judge whether (hey make out a fair case 
or not. ''J’he lion, proprietor has observ- 
ed, that tlie opposition which he and four 
other gentlemen liad given to Ibis ques- 
tion, on a former occasion, had a very 
powerful effect out of donis, which was 
jiroved by the di.sinclinatiou manifested 
in cei tain individuals to coimfe nance the 
bill then agree*! to. If that he the case, 
it is fair to infer that the present opposi- 
tion is not so jnstiiiabk, since it attacks a 
measure apjirovcd in the quarter where 
approbation was not found in the former 
instance." 

Mr. /). said, he liad not at- 
tributed to himself and the gentlemen who 
voted with him on the occasion alluded to, 
the failure of the bill— but he had said, 
that the conduct of those whose assistance 
was called for in the House of Commons, 
was at least a confirmation of the justice 
of the sentiments he and his friends enter- 
tained, the same doubts being evidently 
felt in another quarter, and iu one of high 
authority. He now begged to ask, whe- 
ther the document intended to be present- 
ed in Parliament, tvas not, in fft^t, pajt of 
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a bill, rather than a petition ? As the 
letter of the ship-owners had been read, 
he would take that opportunity of statingf, 
that he fell the greatest objection -to any 
committee of the House of Commons be- 
ing suffered to e away tlie money of the 
Company. They were .so much in the 
habit of Ki\iiig away money, that they 
would proceed to act without much in- 
quiry. There wa.s no place, he believed, 
where the real value of the public money 
was less weighed or attended to. 

The C/ufirmaii.~^*' I did not say (or, if 
I did, it was not my intention so to ex- 
press myself), that the committee would 
he empowered to give away the money of 
the Company. 'I’hcy would only be tail- 
ed upon to examine the ship-owners’ ac- 
counts, and, on their appearing satisfac- 
tory, they would recommend that a bill 
should bfe brought in, empowerwig the 
directors to give the necessary relief. That 
bill, of course, will be laid before the pro- 
prietors for their consideration, it is ne- 
cessary, by this course of proceeding, for 
those who are interested, to shew persons 
entiiely disinterested, that a fair reason 
exists for granting them some remunera- 
tion. The general subject has been .so well 
disctis.sed by the woithy Alderman, that it 
if almost unnecessary for me to offer any 
thing in addition to what be has so ably 
advanced. I am sure I could not explain 
myself so clearly. But this I must 
say, that, in my opinion, the Company 
ooglit not to proceed, with a cruel rigour, 
to pull down persons from the respectable 
situation which they have long held in 
society, and to overwhelm, in one com- 
mon ruin, themselves and their innocent 
families.” 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, he had distinctly 
observed, that he was not prepaied to op- 
pose the propo.siiiot) for granting relief — 
but, if thecouitof directors wished for 
unanimity amongst the propiielors, it was 
iiecc-s.sary to allow them to suggest some 
of the difficnlties that might occur in the 
course of this proceeding, In order that 
they might be obviated. Now one of the 
objections was, that the committee of the 
House of Commons would decide on the 
allegations of the claimants themselves. 
He did not feel any uneasiness at this — be- 
cause it was a proceeding entirely with 
the legislature — it rested with them alone, 
whether they would or would not giant 
the prayer of the petition. It was a tran.s- 
aetion quite distinct from any proceeding 
of the proprietors. He did not care a 
straw for what migli^ be laid before the 
comrnittceT-tlie evidence adduced there, 
W'ould be only rcsoited to, that Parlia- 
ment might have a reason to give to the 
country for interfering with their con- 
cerns. What struck him as infinitely 
more important, were, the application of 
the money, and the maujuer in which the 
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bill would be framed^ He hoped it would 
be distinctly stated, in what manner tli« 
money should be appropriated. He would 
give bis .support to the pres( nt proposi, 
tion, if, hereafter the court of proprie- 
tors were to be permitted to judge of the 
correctness of each grant. Without such 
a iiowcr were given to them, lie would not 
assent to it ; because it was opposed to 
the whole principle of that system, which 
the direct 01 s declared had been most fa- 
vorable to the interest of the Companyi 
If it were absolutely necessary, let the 
Company advance a sum of money to such 
ship-owners as really needed it — and let 
the account be kept open till the end of 
the contract. Two of the hon. directors, 
he observed, shook their head.s, which iol 
dicated their dissent from this proposition. 
But he would maintain, that it was the 
only just course that could be pursued. 
It was impossible for them to say, what 
would be a fair remuneration fot the year 

1817, ur)Ie.ss they knew how the years 

1818, 19, ami 20, had turned out— whe- 
ther profitable or otherwise. The direr-' 
tors might say, that they could decide ou 
the probable experices of future years, by 
a reference to the present price of stores. 
He had no confidence in such a calcula- 
tion— and it .should not be forgotten that 
the directors had been deceived already. 
This was one of the chief grounds on 
which he should oppose the motion. The 
ship-owners themselves did not want 
what the directors wished to confer ot\ 
them. 'They gave to them more, in fart, 
than they asked. The ship-owners said, 
“ don’t give O'? any remuneration, until 
our contract is finished. Give me raoncT 
on my bond — but let the question of remu- 
neration remain unsettled, until our con- 
tract is at an end.” If this weie not cori- 
.sistent with propriety and honesty, be 
knew not what was. But if the court 
acted differently, they would do more than 
the sliip-owneis themselves wanted— and 
much more than justice or prudence would 
countenance. He should like to bear 
what objections could be advanced against 
so fair a proposal. 

The ChaU'man. — ** I really cannot an- 
swer the hon. gentleman on this occasion. 
The subject will, perhaps, be discus.sed in 
the court of directors. It is not quite fair 
to put questions of this kind to me, for 
which I am not prepared ou the mo- 
ment.” 

Mr. D. Kinnaird , — I threw out tha 
observation to the court, generally, and 
not to the lion. Chairman.” 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, as far ^ a 
hasty consideration of the question of de- 
lay would allow him, he would venture to 
give his opinion on that point. They ai‘ 
seemed to concur in thinking, that there 
was a well-grounded reason for applyi^fi 
to Pgrliament — (^0 / no He conceit' 
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ed they might fairly infer that, or he was 
much mistaken. The shortness of the 
time at which they were summoned, ap- 
peared to be the great objection. If there 
were a well-grounded reason for this pro- 
ceeding, they could freely submit the ques- 
tion to any tribunal whatever. The court of 
directors had already laid it before the 
proprietors — and, he was sure, they Would 
not shrink from having it investigated in 
the fullest manner. Remarks of an ufi- 
pleasant nature had been made relative to 
the ship-owners. What bad they done ? 
They had naturally stood up for their 
rights, as other individuals would do. If 
the court of directors thought it necessary 
to grant this relief, lie conceived they 
might give fair time to such proprietors 
ns liad not studied the question, to consi- 
der it fully. He did not believe that any 
ill effect would be produced by this delay 
—for the legislature would receive the 
petition of so respectable a body as the 
East-India Company, even after the time 
for presenting private petitions had elaps- 
ed, on good grounds being stated for the 
lateness of their application. He there- 
fore suggested that the cousidcratioii of 
the subject sliould be postponed for four- 
teen days. Tills would put an end to the 
great objection — and, he thought, to go 
before the House of Commons while a 
(lifTercnce of opinion existed on a question 
of so much importance, would have a very 
had effect, and ought, if possible, to be 
avoided. At the same lime, he was by no 
means friendly to a very protracted delay 
—for they must all know, that it would 
create a very gi eat expense. If this met 
the approbation of the court, tlie daylight 
became so clear, that they could not mis- 
take their way. He threw this out for 
the consideration of gentlemen, but he 
would not, at present, attempt to an- 
swer the other objections that had been 
made to the application. If tliis met the 
idea of the court, they would go before 
Parliament, or any oilier tribunal, well- 
j)repared — and, perhaps, the hon. pio- 
jirietor would abandon that adverse feel- 
ing, which induceil him to say, that he 
would present a petition to tlie House of 
Commons, on the subject of the shoit no- 
tice Avhich the proprietors had received. 

If this pioposition were met in a fair way. 

It would perhaps, lead to an unanimity of 
opinion on this question. 

'fhe Chairman . — ‘^4 think it will not be 
prudent to defer this application. In the 
first place, we are not sure the House of 
Commons will receive a petition for a 
private bill, after to-morrow. Besides, 
suppose the worthy Alderman, and others, 
were convinced of the necessity of the 
bill, whilst other gentlemen held a con- 
trary opinion — the latter, perhaps, wlien 
the bill was brought in, and was in its 
passage through the House, would send io 
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petition after petition, and clog the whole 
proceeding in its progress. The essential 
part of the question, namely, the bill, is 
yet to come ; and, when it is laid be- 
fore the proprietors, they will have mi 
opportunity of declaring their sentiments 
oil it fully. With respect to delay, one 
thing might, perhaps, be done. 1 do nqt 
know the regulations of the House of 
Commons — but, when. the bill is intro- 
duced, we need not endeavour to hurry it 
through its stages.” 

Mr. Hume difiered entirely from thp 
sentiments of his hon. friend and of 
others, who had taken the same line of 
argument. It was not the quantum of 
money to which he objected — but to the 
breach of an established principle. His 
hon. friend lecominended that acoinmit/b 
tee of proprietors, or of proprietors and 
directors should make a report to this 
court of the relief that .should be granted. 
But this did not remove his first objection, 
which applied to the danger of invading 
the principle on which the system of ten- 
der and contract was formed. He wished 
the court to understand the words that 
had fallen from the hon. Chairman. From 
what ho said, it appeared, that a difficulty 
did exist somewhere, until the present 
week, relative to the propriety of making 
this application. If lie understood the 
matter rightly, the President of the board 
of control at first opposed the proposi- 
tion, but now he stated that he would 
give it his support. If lie were wrong, he 
hoped he should be told so — if he were 
right, thiscircum.stanceaffoidcd one of the 
strongest reasons for not going to Parlia- 
ment. How were they situated ? Until 
this time, the propriety of applying to 
Parliament was evidently doubtful — 
now they were told, that the President of 
the board of contiol would afford his 
support, and, therefore, whether right or 
wjong, the application was to be made. 
He should like to know how Uie com- 
mittee i.s to be formed. Was it fo be com- 
posed of tvvcnty-onc honorable gentle- 
men, of whom eiglitcen were intercisted 
in the business If individuals, thus in- 
terested, a^eed to award a grant of 
money (which, it should be recollected, 
would not come out of their own pockets,) 
the matter was settled. If they said, 
we think it fair and right that such a 
remuneration should be given,” they ad- 
mitted the necessity of introducing a bill, 
and the ultimate result would be, that 
the money must be paid. That they, the 
Kast-Iudia Company, should trust to the 
House of Commons, to decide on a sub- 
ject, which, as a body of merchants, they 
ought themselves to settle, was most ridi- 
culous. Let them decide on the remune- 
ration (if any were to be granted) amongst 
themselves— and tlien apply to Parliamej^t 
for leave to carry Uidr own ideas into e.\e- 
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ewtion. Thp^ ttrffefet tHfeh go to the House 
6t (^ihni^hs aim «a;^, ** we Wjmt yo*r 
iea^^ to relai thfe law which |)ret^nts hs 
Itbte pt^og to the shijii-owners ritOW’ thiin 
the o^tHet price." This was the proper 
<>6%^ of proceeding, instead of calling on 
thfe legislature to interfere in ortr affnirS, 
And to decide vvliat one merchant shouhl 
pay to another. Such a course Wa.S per- 
fectly hew— it was never heard of before. 

Wr. Alderman Atkins.—** You hive not 
the power to^ grant relief, under the 
existing .fkw-lahd, if it be necessary, 
in t*hO present circninstanccs of the case, 
to affbrd rein unerat ion, you must apply to 
Pm^nament for that purpose." 

Mr. ffufhe said, the worthy Alderman 
had forgotten, that much more was to he 
done than merely obtaining leave to re- 
munerate the ship-owners. Instead pf 
T)ri!iglhg'thfe trahsabtions of the Company 
before the court of proprietors, they were 
to be Submitted to a committee of the 
116080 of Commons.— fYo ! no !) Had 
not the ship-owners offered to go before 
a committee of the House of Commons ? 
He would say more— he would engage 
that the board of control would exact 
the performance of that promise. It was 
'his eahdld opitilbn, that they could not 
expect any thing like a just or fair hear- 
ing, from a committee farmed in tl»e man- 
ner that this would be. The gentlemen 
appointed to sit on it wotild be selected by 
'the board of control— and they were 
thu.8 giving up to that board what they 
Ought to retain in their own hands. No- 
thing that had been said by ahy individual 
had rclnoved the doubts which he ex- 
•pressed in the beginning. Not one of their 
argumcivts proved the justice of the prin- 
ciple about to be introduced. All of them 
allowed that it wa.s wrong. Why, thcre- 
foic, should they support a motion so de- 
cidedly against principle as well as prac- 
tice.^ Why should they supiwrt a propo- 
sition, w'liich, he would venture to say, 
not one of them would adopt in their own 
private concerns ? He wouhl engage, 
that there was hot one of them, if a 
tradesman, baraained to supply him with 
any article at £60 per ton, and the price 
foie. In the course of a month, to £80, 
would not exact the fulfilment of 
the contract to the letter. If due of them 
ism$aFue’4 for Bevei'al challrons of couls, 
at, a stated price, and a rise of two or 
three pounds per chaldron took place, be- 
fore tb^ coals Were sent in, was it to be 
'ifiipposed that he wotild not call for and 
exact the contract, in Its minutest part ? 
Kq doubt could be entertainCld of the line 
the purchaser would adopt. Therefore, 
“tlie court were now called on to «^ee to 
On act, by which they would sacrifice a 
principle that had hitherto been held sa- 
xred— and, in abandoning Which, every 
H'dHtlenian lielied'the course of conduct 


he pursued ih the madagbmfent of his 
affairs— for they all expected, that fcon- 
tracts entered into with thCib should he 
strictly fulfilled. It was felt, hekneW,that 
while one Itidiridual would be Saddled 
with the loss occasioned by each unSuc- 
cessfol iihlpping-contract, if relief Were 
allowed, the .sum expended 111 retbdiieHl. 
tion wtnild be borue by hundreds— and 
thus the magnitude of the number foom 
wdiose pocketfj it was tO fcohie, removed 
all idea of the abstract Injustice of the 
proceeding. Hfit If gentlemen would 
not forego their contracts, ih tlicir own 
immediate concems, why should they 
agree that contracts with the Company 
should he broken, seeing that in each in. 
stance the principle precisely the 
same. Much hart been said on this occa- 
sion, about justice and dignity— but they 
were used in the support of so unfair a 
proposition, that they appeared to him to 
be intrortneed as mere terms of course. 
He called oh gentlemen to look to the 
practical part of the case — he a^lced them 
to explain why they wi.shed the Company, 
coUcctlvdy, to do that which, individually, 
they would themselves reprobate ? Ho 
argued on the general rale. There nil,:?)]!; 
be one case, out of 500, where .such haid- 
ship was felt, as might demand relief. 
But was he, on that acebunt, to infringe 
a principle founded in the .strictest jus- 
tice ^ On all the grounds he had stated, 
he felt it to be his duty to persist in a firm 
'opposition to the motion. 

The Ckav^an,—** The non. proprietor 
who spoke last, argues as if the money 
were only to come outmf his pocket, ana 
the iwckets of those Who agiec with him 
in sentiment. Now we, wlio support this 
question, are as much interested in it a.^ 
lie is. We are interested in keeping the 
money, if we could fairly do so — but dis- 
interested in giving it to (he claimant* > 
as far a.s justice and equity are concerned.” 
(Hear t hear !) 

Mr, Gooch said, he liad known in- 
stances, Where individuals, under parti- 
cular circumstances, had not insisted ou 
contracts entei-ed Into with them, to be 
fulfilled to the letter. An instance of fids 
"kind had occurred to himself. At a time 
when seamen were extremely scarce, a 
person olfored tb piocure a number ot 
men for him, "jlt an expense of £60. 
found it impossible to do this — and he 
(Mr. Gooch) relieved him from his con- 
tract, and mid him £*2^0. (Hear ! hear !j 
On a former occasion, when the subjwt 
was under coftsideration, the hou. proprie- 
tor (Mr. Hume) had introduced some 
■garbled extracts from documents felalw« 
to the sliip Astill. If he had stated the 
circumstances fairly, the caSe would be 
found extremely Tlie 

rfW not mate the new tWntratt?* 

Was onctff tiros?! the Court 
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of directed 
lief. 

Mr. fToolmer was anxious to aslt ^ 
brief question, on a point that had not 
been noticed by any geuilcman op eithei; 
bide of the court, he understood the 
Corapany would lose ^500, 000 if a remu- 
neration were granted to the present 
cluixnants. He should wish to know 
whether the court of directors had taken 
into consideration the sum the Company 
would lose, ill case the owners gave up 
their contracts, in consequence of the 
proposition for going before [Parliament 
being negatived ? He was confident that 
by fairly remunerating the ship-owners, 
instead of losing a laige sum, a very great 
saving would be made. 

Mr. D. Kimaird objected to tlic present 
petition on the ground that the time given 
for the consideration of the subject was 
entirely too short—and he thought that 
the objection founded on the forms of the 
House of Commons might easily be got 
over, by the ass^tance of the President 
of the board of control. Were that right 
hon. gentleman to he informed that the 
court had been .siirnmoned at thiity-six 
kours’ notice, he could state the fact to 
the House of Commons; and, jii his opi- 
nion, it would be a sufficicut reason for 
inducing the House to receive the petition 
of the Company, even after the time ap- 
pointed for presenting piivate petitions 
had ceased. The House would fed, that 
such a delay was praiseworthy, since it 
gav^ the propiietors an opportunity of 
considering the subject, which they would 
not have liad, if xlie question had been 
pressed forward, and they would probably 
dispense with the customary forms in 
consequence. It was not unusual, by 
any means, to dispense with tliein; and, 
in a case of so much importance, little 
doubt could be entertained that the House 
would acquiesce ill the prayer of the Cum- 
jtaiiy. He would be tlm last man to pie- 
elude him^elt, by any hasty opinion, from 
<%Tetdng to vote this mpney, at a proper 
tmie; on the contrary, he thought the 
probability was stiopg, that the applicqiits 
weie entitled to it. J3ut, in the first in- 
stance, it appeared that g committee of 
the Ho^se of Commons were to have the 
power of exaipining the parties, with 
whpm it remamed hi prove that they had 
keen twenty years employed by the Com- 
jw/iy, and had, in each year, sustained a 
— shgeause if the tact were otherwigp, 

11 w,as oi^ly fair that fhdr profits and 
losses should he Manced together. He 
uirew out these hints with coi^fidenqm bc- 
«anse every proposition that he had ad- 
' ‘Sliced, had been assented to by tlie ship 
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of investigaUftg the nature of eaclt 
claim— and, if the ship-owners wqrt; iu 
W'ant of money, in the interim, the Com- 
pany might advance the ncjccssary sum ou 
their bond. His hon. friehd to the righ; 
(Mr. Hume) had rather mistaken the pro^ 
virice of the committee of the House of 
Commons. If this Company went to 
Parliament in order to obtain leave to 
bre^k certain contracts, it was natura^ 
that the legislatui'c should require a suffi- 
cient reason to be assigued, kfoie tbey 
gi anted so importunt a request. On this 
point, great caution was inauifeste^ 
the board of control — and the same elu- 
tion would be suggested to the House of 
Commons by the President of that board, 
A committee would, in consequence, be 
appointed, to examine whether the pro- 
prietors of East India stock, liad acted 
wisely or not, in consenting to grant tliim 
remuneration. 'I'he conduct which was 
intended to be pursued in the House of 
Commons, appeared to him to be a full 
1 Cason, why gentlemen behind the bar 
ought not to go before Parliament in siiph 
a hurry. We, the projn ietors, who must 
pay this money, have no iiifunnation be- 
fore us— but the House of Commons, who 
are to e.nable us to curry our good an^ 
virtuous inclinations into effect, say, 

“ No, we will not let you liuve sucl^ 
poiver, unless you lay sufficient evitfeuco 
before us.” The projirietors had no in- 
formation whatever laid before them.— 

( / (Jrntleman observed that the direetors 
were, acquainted with all the cirrum^ 
stances.) Yes, he knew the directors 
WTie in posscNsion of information — ^bqtalj 
hi.s jealousy pointed to the manner ii^ 
W'liiHi the appropriation of the money 
gi.hiied, was to be catried into effect. 
Suppose he agreed to grant money, and 
no leasqri was assigned for varying the 
sums given to different individuals,did uqt 
such a practice create a strong feeling, 
that partiality dictated the distribution ^ 
He, therefore, was most jealous o/ tll9 
way in which the appropriation of their 
bounty would be effected. He wishetl, 
the fqi'oi, the manner, the restrictiontf 
imposed, in carrying their inteufions iutoi 
execution, to jbe dearly stated aqd per- 
fectly understood. They ought to mako 
a p^rt of the bill. He was sor^y tp ob- 
serve a strong indisposition shown by 
some gcrit)cmen, to state openly why the 
proprietors should not be allowed to caii-r 
vass each grant, 'iliey could not vpto 
^300 without a full investigation of rijp 
case— but here, where many tbouaaudg 
were depending, no such examination it 
seemed, was to be dlpwed. If gentlemen 
did not .speak to this ppint, he shouhl takfi 


w uy wjc emp- uiu not .speaK to tnis ppint, he shouhl taka 
wn^in present— riamety, that the end of it to be one of those princjpievS wliich thS 
the ashamed to support, ^cept by t& 

fi etofsat Urge should have an opportu- owpei-s, he vyouln 4o them ie 

S S 2 
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Say, that not one of them started an ob- 
jection to what he had proposed. He did 
not know whether he was correct, in rall- 
inp: the hon. proprietor, on the other sHe 
of the court, the foreman of the ship- 
owners, but certainly he had acceded to 
every proposition made by him (Mr, 
Kiuuaird) which resolved themselves into 
two points— 1st, that the proprietors 
ahould consider each case fully — and next, 
that they should be apprised of the way 
in which relief was to be given. These 
points conceded, and proper time afforded 
for the consideration of the subject, he 
would give his assent to an application to 
Parliament. If these conces^ioni were 
granted, he had no objection whatever to 
go before Parliament— but, if they were 
refused, he should feel it liis duty to op- 
pose the propositiou. He begged leave, 
once for all, to do justice to the ship- 
owners, whose intentions, he believed 
were honorable— and who, he hoped, 
would not, under the existing circum- 
stances, jiress this question. The notice 
was too sliort — they came down to the 
court in a large body — while the proprie- 
tors who were not directly interested in 
the question, were very few in numbei. 
The ship-owners, in expressing their as- 
sent to wli.it he had said, had behaved like 
fair and honorable men ; he w'ould not, 
therefore, if pioper time were given, pre- 
clude himself from entertaining the ques- 
tion — but he most strongly deprecJited 
any thing like precipitancy. 

Mr. PatHson rose to say a few w’ords 
on what had fallen from the hon proprie- 
tor who opened this debate. The ground 
on which he, as a director, was disposed 
to support thi.s question, was not on the 
score of its being an act of justice, but of 
liberality. 'I’he woid justice did not ap- 
ply to the ca.se. 'I'his he was free and 
ready to avow. But he must take a dif- 
ferent line of argument from that pursued 
by the hon proprietor. He did not think 
that they ought to discard liberality fiom 
their transactions ; on the contrary, it 
apjHiared to him, that in a great body like 
the Company, liberality was a very be- 
coming feature . — (Hear hear !) And 
he hoped the gentlemen who were the 
J)etitioners on this occasion, would leccive 
and enjoy that liberality for which the 
Company had ever been famous . — (Hear I 
hear !) With respect to the shortness of 
the notice which had been so much com- 
plained of, he thought it had been ex- 
plained by the hon. Chairman so as to 
satisfy every person that no disrespect to 
the court of proprietors was intended. 
Very far was such an idea from the minds 
of the directors ; they took the earliest 
moment ip bring the question forward, 
ind stated, ingenuously, the reason why 
it was not before introduced. One hon. 
proprietor opposed the application, be- 


cause it had received the previous sanction 
and authority of individuals out of that 
court, and because he feared a packed 
committee might be formed in the House 
of Commons. He, however, totally dis- 
sented from that hon. proprietor’s reason - 
lag, because he conceived the assistance 
of hi> Majesty's ministers was necessary 
to forw.anl the object they had in view. 
On a former occasion when a hill was 
prepared, the directors found, in conse- 
quence of the want of that necessary co- 
operation which they had now obtained, 
that they must abandon it. He hoped the 
determination which another hon. gentlc- 
in.an had expressed, of pre.scnting a pe- 
tition to tlie House of Commons on the 
subject of the present court, would, under 
all thecircumstanccs, he Set aside onnioie 
.serious consideration. The mode in which 
the petition must go before parli.inicut 
was fixed, 'fhey knew the fair and regular 
practic eof the House of Commons, .and it 
was not for them to seek for an alteration 
of it. The gcntlemcti interested were 
willing to lay before the House the full 
extent of their affairs ; and it was for tho'-u 
to whom the disclo.sure w.as made to de- 
cide whether a bill should be brought in 
or not. As to the question of money, the 
Hou.se of Commons Imd nothing to do with 
it. They would only state, whether the 
existence of a certain grievance called foi 
such a bill as that which wa.s now con- 
templated. If .such a hill weie brought 
in, he hoped, in compliance with the sug- 
gestion of the hon. proprietor who had 
la.8t spoken, th.i,t a clause would he intio- 
duced, defining and pointing out the piin- 
ciple on which remuneration should pio- 
ceed.— ('//ear ! hear !) He had urged the 
necessity of such a clause in his place in 
the next room, and he would urge it in 
that court. He stated this, because he 
wished to be well looked after.— 
laugh.) He wa.s not dc-sirous of possess- 
ing power, which by any chance lieiniglit 
be able to abuse . — {Hear ! hear !) One 
part of our best prayer besought the Divi- 
nity to lead us not into temptation, but 
to deliver us from evil and he wished 
very much to avoid temptation, and to 
eschew evil. With this feeling he trusted 
some defined principle would he laid 
down, on which those allowances should 
he granted. For this purpose, he thought 
a specific clause ought to be inserted in 
the act, and even incorporated in the 
petition. By this easy mode, reasonable 
allowances might be made on definite 
grounds, and the petition could go forward 
unclogged with that opposition which must 
be attended with great inconvcnictm^^* 
The hon. gentleman, who on a former oc- 
casion had opposed the proposition rela- 
tive to the ship-owners, mustered only 
/oe adherents, and theyprob.ibly ima^nert 

fliat this day they would bringamrsc 
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array into tlie field. But he hoped that 
hostilitie'^ would cease, and that all oppo- 
sition would be withdrawn, if it could be 
shewn that no wish to exercise feelings of 
private partiality influenced the directors, 
and that they had the real interest of the 
Company at heart, instead of encouraging 
what was vulgarly called a job . — (Hear ! 
hear !) 

Mr. Iluine said, he should be sorry and 
ashamed if any gentleman could justly 
diaige him with having imposed upon the 
court by garbled extracts, or by wilfully 
advancing what was incorrect. He mu<?t 
therefore put himself right with the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Gooch), wlio had noticed 
a statement made by him in a former 
court. 11c would assure that geiifletnan 
that in his mention of the circumstances 
connected with the ship Astetty he w.as 
perfectly correct. That vessel was oae of 
hisy to which relief had been granted, in 
contravention of the established system of 
the Company, and contrary to the con- 
tracts entered into by the owners. He 
held in his baud a letter, shewing that the 
whole busijic‘*s ought to have been tahen 
ni> by a committee, and which charged 
theeoiiit of directois with acting in a 
mannci derogatory to the iiitere.^ts of the 
Company in tliat transaction. The AstcU, 
which wa.s (.milt on the bottom of tlie 
Prince of fVales, wd'i one of thetevsels 
then lelieved. The owners coiitiacte«l for 
£20 17s. peace fieight, and £9 Tis. to 
£11 Ss. gradually-increasing wai ton- 
tingeiicios. As these war contingencies 
were small, compaied with those obtained 
by other owners, wlio'^e contracts were 
of a later date, and who were icreiung 
j£19 10.S., application; was made to the 
court of diieetois for iclief, and they con- 
tinued the peace frciglit of the Astell at 
the same rate for which the o\\ nets of the 
Prince of fVales\\zi\ originally contracted, 
hut they raised the war contingencies to 
£1^ 10s. per ton, being £8 10s more 
than had ailir&t been contracted for. The 
contract thus bwlvcn was made in 1801, 
and on that occa.sion the tenders of twenty 
respectable ship-owners were rejected, 
ami that of Mr. Mestaer was received. 
No man in the comt, lie believed, would 
be less ready to lend himself to .an irn 
proper action than the hon. proprietor. 
Ilut what was the fact with respect to the 
six sliips to which he had alluded ? In 
1800 or 1801, the sliips were contracted 
for i and in a short time aftci wards the 
owners requested to be relieved from the 
operation of their contracts. He did not 
wonder that his hon. friend (Mr. Atkins) 
should be anxious to support the present 
proposition, since he was was one of those 
who had contracted and who had readved 
relief. His war contingencies were in- 
creased from £\i 43. to £lS 6s. If they 
would read over the papers, they would 


see what immense remunerations had been 
granted. Instead of keeping gentlemen 
to the strict performance of their con- 
tract.s, they absolutely held out enconrage- 
ment for the infraction of them. 

An hon. Proprietor ro‘«e to order. As 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) had 
drawn the attention of the court to a point 
of order, peihaps, in strictness, he ought 
to confine himself to a denial o( the ob- 
servation of the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Gooch) which had called him up. Thai 
hon. proprietor had accused him with 
having read garbled extracts of certain 
dorijinents to the court ; and it struck 
him that the regular comse was to deny 
the fact. At present the hon. genfleman 
was prejudging the question. They could 
not tell the leii-,tli to which he might go; 
and if the court heard him, they would 
tacitly autliorizc a reply from the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Gooch), who might en- 
deavour to prove his original assertion, 
and to controvert the facts stated by the 
hoti. genfleman. By this means much 
lime would be lost. 

Mr. Hume inoceeded. — A very few 
words would settle the matter. 'I’hc hon. 
propiietor ha<l blamed him for niis-state- 
ing circumstances, and declared, that he 
had not been fairly used by him, in the 
notice that he had taken of the trausac- 
tion relative to the ship Astell, He had 
stated (and the fact could nut be denied), 
that i\\e Astell was taken up at £20 17s. 
peace freight, and £0 to ^11 5s. 
(being, on the average, £10 per ton), 
war contingencies. The owners were re- 
leased from the war contingencies, but 
the peace freight was continued by the 
court of directors. 'Hiey received on the 
first voyage of the Astell £1H lOfi, war 
contingencies. These were the simple 
facts of the case. His hon, friend (Mr. 
Atkins) had also received relief. Hii* 
war contingencies weie raised, on appli- 
cation, from £14 4s. to £18 5s. or £18 
6.S. being an inrrea.se of between £4 and 
£.> pounds. He did not, in the occasioa 
alluded to, speak of flu* Astell only. He 
mentioned six ships, in favour of the own- 
ers of which, the court of directors gave 
up the sacred principle on which tlic sys- 
tem of tender and contract was founded. 
He introiluced nothing that was not fair 
and just ; and for the truth of his state- 
ment he wouhl refer to documents. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins wished to say a 
few words in answer to part of what h.ul 
fallen from the preceding speaker. He 
wholly misunderstood the case to which 
he had last alluded. He would find by 
looking to the proceedings of the shipping 
committee, that the question which he 
and others disputed with the Company 
was very different from what he supposed. 
It was this — Whether or not we were at 
peace, honafide * — M^hether, under what 
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wai called tbe peace of Amieos, thejr 
leadly could be considered iit a state of 
pcace^-or whether it was not rather a 
slate of preparation fur war ? *2 his was 
the fact ; and he must state besides, that 
neither he nor the owners of the other 
▼easels, who tlien claimed relief, had full 
iiMtice done to them 

Mr. Hume , — “ I spohe of the year 
W07." 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, the Dover 
Castle, which he had built for a special 
peace freight, was completely under the 
control of the Company. If they did not 
grant relief when adverse circumstance.^ 
oppressed the ship-owneis, they neicr 
could get vessels built of the size neces- 
sary for carrying on their trade. 

Mr. B. Jackson requested that the re- 
solution of the court of propiietors, of the 
27th of March, 1816, should be read*, 
whmh having been done, the learned gen- 
tleman observed he was anxious to di aw 
the attention of the court to that resolu- 
tion, because it was important, that the 
present court should be po.ssessed of what 
passed on that day, in order to judge cor- 
rectly of the wisdom of their proceedings 
on the present occasion. The question 
now before the |)roprietors related to a 
point of their establishment, for which 
they paid about ;^1,700,000 per am, and 
tlte measure proposed might cost the Com- 
pany lialf a million of money. A question 
in a pecuniary point of view, embracing 
such ail extent of expense, must be ad- 
mitted on all hands to be one of very 
great importance. On the 27tli of March 
last, when the subject w^as brouglit under 
their cousidth-ation, he had e.xpre.sstd 
opinions wliich 8ubseq[ucut reflection had 
liOt induced him to alter. His view of 
the question pioceeded on this ground - 
if it could be lalily shown that the tempest 
of the time, that the distioss of the pre- 
sent period, threatened to overwhelm the 
gentlemen who had entered into couiraets 


weight in tlxeir affairi, when delivermg 
his opinions in that room, emphatically 
obseiTcd, that, but for the success which 
hmi attended the system of proceeding by 
public contract, that good ship, the East 
India Companv, must have gone down. 
Some of their directors were old enough 
to know, and would admit, that the old 
shipping system was the greatest evil 
undor which the Company had ever suf- 
fered — that it was the basis on which 
abuses of the worst kind were founded— 
and as lung as the ship-owners, acting on 
a portion of that system, could come 
down and vote in that court on questions 
in which they were deeply interested^ 
their conduct must be viewed with great 
jealousy, and, in bis opinion, was opeu 
to considerable objection, At the same 
time he wished it to be understood, that 
he felt no hesitation in gi anting relief, if 
it were proved to be decidedly necessary. 
He had opposed the outline of the bilj 
that had been introduced to tliem in 
March last, which he understood would 
form no part of the bill now about to be 
proposed. 'I'he spirit of that bill was, 
that the directors should have the power 
to administer relief, not in specifle in- 
stances, but according to a principle of 
general discretion. He iccollectcd that 
some years before, the aggregate amount 
of remuneration was ;£'300,000 — a sum 
infinitely beyond what could hate been 
expected. He stated, at that time, 
how indiscrt*etly such a power — the 
power of distributing this relief— might 
be used. Those who hiul the luglicst 
degree of inteiest with the direcluis, 
were, he observed, likely to be treated 
better than tliose whose iiiflueiu'e was 
less extensive, although their claims might 
be more entitled to respect. Men, pos- 
sessed of commanding interest, would, 
perhaps, get \ery great indemuificatioii, 
while other.s, without interc.st, might be 
presscfl to the wall, and come in fur a 


with the Company, they ought on that, as very .small .share of relief. The question 


on other occasions, to act with liberality, wits, this day, whether the prayer of the 


1 hey would act so ; — and he was happy petition, did or did not pledge the court 


10 bud that thehon. diiector (Mr. Patti- to any specific pi oposif ion, with respect to 
son) and bis hon. friend (Mr. Kinuaird) the manner in which relief sliouid he 


concurred with him In thinking, that in granted. If it did, he should tiemblcat 


such cases the liberality of a great body 
i/rsa only another name for wisdom.— 
(Hear! heart) liut he felt that while 
they acted equitably and liberally, they 
ought to take care that their proceedings 
did not trench upon the great principle of 
prfblic tender, which was established when 
the tonnage of the Company did not a- 
mount to one-third of what it was at 
present. It was ot so much importance 
to support this principle, that be recol- 
lected an hon. director, who had great 

• It had been introduced in the «Aily pert of 
the debaie. 


it. There were many cases in wliich re- 
lief was called for, but they diflered as 
much as possible. Some of the cl.iimtuits 
had three or four voyages to perform— 
others had been long revelling in high 
war-freights— and some, from the state 
of the times, had been sufieriug rontioual 
losses, AH these circumstances should, 
undoubte^lly, he very closely investigated, 
before a decision were made. The ship- 
owners, in general, must excpsc lupi If 
he smiled, when tliey told tlie court, that 
they had only made qpe, twOj^orthree per 
cent, of their capital. This nap been the 
language for the last twenty ye^ar-iitul 
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A degrte oi* riratry, {ttnoontin^ alfnost 
to timibosity) ^n^pearcU to exist) a* to the 
MTiies who should cofitintie to he tfih> 
ployed hy the Company) and should he 
julected to eater into those losing con- 
tracts. HetB the proprietors could not 
be so raw as not to know, tlrat though a 
ship-owner, by his open and palpable 
contract, might get but four per cent, for 
his moaef-^yet, by oilier means, he per- 
iiaps recelv^ fire times four per centt 
He meant not to insinuate that they made 
this profit dishonestly — by no means ; but 
wbc'u they did realize it, it was but fair 
that It should be carried to their account, 
although it did not appeal* on the face of 
their contract. If a ship-owner had an 
opportunity of nominating the odicers to 
h/s vessels, and, by that means, of pro- 
viding for hie family or his friends, was it 
not an object of piimary imjroitance to 
him ? Was it not equivalent to a valua- 
ble consideration ? If any otic rule of 
judging of their profits was more falla- 
cious than another, it was that which 
they submitted to the court, when they 
got up, and di'clared, “ we havv barely 
made so much byoui contiacts." Some 
ol them were simple owners, others were 
managing owners ; some of them made a 
great deal, others much less. But, if the 
managing-owners, or others, were placed 
in such a situation that tlicy must demand 
an indemnity, let the court be made ac- 
fjuainted, specifically, with their lo8se«». 
The jietition only called for reasonable 
allowances, as far as the Company might 
think fit to grant them. His hon. ftieiid 
(Mr, D. Kinnaird) had, on this part of the 
subject, placed, inavcryclear point of view, 
the projiriety of having specific claims laid 
before the coutt. He (Mr. Jackson) 
when the subject was hiet year hefoic 
them, thought that a iilaii might be de- 
vised, by whicli encli case wmild l)c made 
specific, 'i’he then hon. Chairman (Mr. 
(Jiant) peremptorily rejected his advice; 
though it was evident to him (Mi. Jack- 
sou) that the ship-ovvncis themselves were 
ready to agree to it. Not one of the whole 
body would, lie lielicved, have opposed it. 
How was this sugge.sfiou met.^ Why tlie 
hon. gentleman then in the chair, said, 
“ that, to refuse the disci etion which the 
bill Would have vested in tlic directors, 
would look like a want of confidence ia 
them — and, if we did not feel confidence 
(n the executive body, it was better to di.*!- 
place them at once;’* wiith much more of 
the same sort of verbiage. The court di- 
vided on that occasion— and, when be 
stated, 4hat fifty-five sWp-ownens were 
present, only five gentlemen who 
tvere not, ^veiy one must at once see the 
result. But it was unfortunate that the 
pdticehehad given wag uot taken on that 
^asionr the bill came before hht 


Majesty’s ministers in so questionable a 
shape, — so little guarded by restricliee 
provision!^— giving such extensive and un- 
controlled powers to tire directors— thal 
it met with very little support in that 
quarter, and then, probably, the execu- 
tive body found it necessury to withdraw 
It. But the very defects which occasioued 
its rejection, by those who, It was ex- 
pected, would hare supported it, were 
previously arraigned, and pointed Ont in 
that court. The question now was, as be 
had already observed, whetlier the peti- 
tion then before them, calling for an act 
of the legislature, to enable the Company 
to grant relief to certain ship-owners, 
pletlged the proprietors to iuiy proposition, 
as to the relief to be given, or the manner 
in wbich it was to be appropriated. He 
would suppose, that the 2 or £.300, OOd 
was to be distributed according to the dis- 
cretion of the directors. In exercising 
that discretion (unless there was a totm 
abandonment of that which was consider- 
ed a sound discretion in private life) they 
must look to tlie several claims of A, B, 
C, and 80 on,— and, having investigated 
the circumstances of each case, decree an 
allowance, conformably willi those cir- 
cumstances. This should he made the 
subject matter of a specific provision in the 
bill ; instead of granting unlimited powers 
—which, in two instances were given U> 
the directors — and the recolkction of 
which awakened that due alarm in his 
Majesty’s ministers, which they appeared 
to have felt when the last bill was sub- 
mitted to their consideration. Jf a coro- 
mittee investigated the claims o/ the dif- 
ferent ship-ovvnei*s, they could make to 
A, B, and C, a specific allowance, accord- 
ing to the peculiai* nature of the case 
— and, in each instance, an enacting 
clause could be drawn up, stating the 
ground of the particular grant, as well 
as the measure of it. In that case, thei*e 
would he no necessity to proceed ofi such 
a general proposition as might shake the 
principle on which public contract was 
founded. lie well knew that the histo- 
rical speech of his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) 
did a gieat deal in defeating the atteiu^d 
that was made in tlie last year, when this 
claim of the ship-owners were first debat- 
ed. That adinir.dilc speech was read in 
quarters of high consideration, and where 
they acted on it, in order to discounte- 
nance the proposition that had then beei\ 
made. They opposed that proposition 
on this ground — as they did at present — 
(and ministers would allow him to say, 
that, if they twer abandoned the principle, 
they would betray the country) — that, to 
adopt it, would be committing a pubi c 
wrong. It is,” said they, “ idle to 
talk. Wc arc the country, and the counr 
try us— atid, wiUiout betraying it, wa; 
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cannot throw away this sum.’^ If the 
•objecl were merely referi-ed to a commit- 
tee up stairs (to use a parliamentary 
f hrase) he feared it would be nothing but 
a farce ; and, unless his Majesty’s minis* 
ters looked down a little from their throne 
•f politics, and considered the interest of 
the Company, with that attentive eye 
which they demanded, he felt quite sure, 
that the operation of this petition, and of 
the bill that would probably be the con. 
tequence of it, would take a great sum out 
of the pocket of the Company, and in the 
most unsatisfactory manner. He repeated, 
that, unless government looked most cau- 
tiously into this business, and watched it 
most narrowly, the Company would again 
be visited by a very heavy expense. He 
did not wish to notice the manner in 
which a similar power had been exercis- 
ed. -He would not willingly go into that 
detail— but he felt that a strong hand 
ought to exist somewhere in order to 
check and contiol the exercise of so great 
a power, or, after all, it would be a most 
expensive operation. He hoped it would 
be found itecessary, on tins occasion, to 
do that, which a member of the board of 
control, in a former session, rcconniicnd- 
ed to be done — namely, to institute a 
somewhat more general inquiry into the 
Company’s shipping-system than now aj)- 
peared to be contemplated. 'I’he hon. 
magistrate (Alderman Atkins) stated, that 
vessels freighted at £12 per ton would be 
unfit for tbe Company’s trade, and would 
probably sink. But, hs deinauded, had 
merchant^ at Liverpool, and other places, 
a greater appetite for losing their fortunes 
than the Company bad ? Were they more 
liksly than the Company to trust their 
merchandize in crazy vessels? If they 
did not endeavour to procuie reasonable 
freights, they would soon see American 
shipping employed, instead of English — 
and they must all perceive the dangt r that 
would attend the placing in the hands of 
the Americans so great a carrying-trade. 
If they went on giving £26 per ton for llie 
sake of dignity, whilst others were only 
paying half the money, the ruinous ex- 
pense that must be incurred, was most 
evident. This would be the end of the 
system. If a committee were formed, 
he hoped they would have the assistance of 
the bon. gent. (Mr. Wallace) and he fur- 
ther hoped that it would be so far a com- 
mittee of their own, as to be made seket. 
This would remove an invidious responsi- 
bility from the directors, and would tend to 
the satisfaction of all parties. If that plan 
were adopted, and A or B sent in an ac- 
count which was not considered correct, 
an opportunity would he afforded of shew- 
ing that the statement was unfair, and the 
paity might be called on to set it right. 
There was one passage in the petition 


which he should like to see altered. It 
was that in which it was set forth, that 
if the Company prosecuted suits in 
equity against the owners, for that to 
which the Company were entitled under 
the different contracts, it would be illu. 
sory in practice ; and therefore the peti- 
tioners were of opinion that it would be 
advantageous to make such allowances to 
the owners, taking in all the ships above 
mentioned, as would relieve them from 
the whole loss sustained, or from any loss 
which they were likely to sustain from 
the fulfilment of their contracts, on the 
present terms.” Thus though they might 
have made great profits on the first part of 
their contract, they would under this 
statement, if they were likely to lose by 
the succeeding part, be entitled to relief. 
He believed this was not intended, but 
such was the fact. He should propose 
that the paragraph should run thus— 
“ That it would be of advantage to your 
petitioners if Uiey were enabled to afford 
the owners equitable relief, according to 
the circmustaiiccs of their different cases.” 
He Will anxious that the relief should not 
be general, but particular and respective ; 
avowing, as he would, that he was read) 
to grant all fair and equitable relief, con- 
sistent with the principle of public con- 
tnu't, which, in this and every succeeding 
measure, ought to be guarded as the life- 
blood of the Company. Whether the si- 
Icnce or non-observation of gentlemen be- 
hind the bar, or the listlessness and apa- 
thy of those befoie it, threatened a return 
of the old system — if not in name, at least 
ill fact, such a departure from establish- 
ed rule ought to be strenuously lesisicd ; 
for no funds could pos^ibly stand again'<t 
a constant perversion of contracts, which 
amounted, in the aggregate, to 700, 000 
per ami. He tliought it was light thus 
fail ly to place his opinions on record. He 
would not object to the petition, but he 
should be more pleased with it if the al- 
teration w’cre made which he had suggested. 

The hon. /K F. Elphinstone said, he 
did not mean to oppose the petition ; but 
lie wished to ask, whether the bill would 
embrace only the single object of grantinj; 
relief to certain ship owners. He was ot 
opinion that the whole shipping system 
should be minutely looked into. If the 
present measure would not vo the length 
of procuring such an investigation, he con- 
ceived it would be right to introduce such 
a clause as w'ould command an examina- 
tion into that important subject. The 
system was, lie believed, as just a one as 
could be devised ; but he should like, as 
so long a time had elapsed since it wa« 
established, that It should he fairly looked 
into again, 

Mr. Lovondea said, a gentleman con- 
nected with the shipping interest had# 
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the course of that month, shot himself y 
because he had been for a loiy? time lying 
out of his capital, whicli was quite unpro- 
tluctive. Had the proposition which was 
adopted on the 27tli of March last been 
hninediatcly carried into eflect, in all pro- 
bability the gentleman to whom he alluded 
^•ould not have been in that distressed 
state of mind which led to this melancholy 
catastrophe. He hoped this circumstance 
tvould make a proper impression on the 
couit, and cause them to liasten their pro- 
ceedings. 

The ChnirmaH.-^*' The words suggest- 
ed by the learned gentleman shall be im- 
mediately inserted in the petition ; and 
there is notliiug to preclude such a charge 
as my lion. Iriend has mentioned, from 
being intiodiiccd in the bill.” 

Mr. R. Jackson . — “ I hope his Majes- 
ly'.> ministers will be given to undei stand 
tliat we wish for a select committee ; 
any member of which may, if necessary, 
move that the power of the same be ex- 
tended.” 

Mr. Lowndes said, he lind been informed 
that, in answer to an applieatiou from the 
Chair, relative to the mode of presenting 
the Address recently voted to the Prince 
Kegent, Lord Sidmoiith had stated that 
there were two ways, either by the hands 
<if tlie Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, or by attending at a Icvce. 

Chairman . — “ If thehon. propiie- 
tor is not too hasty, I will presently give 
him and the court every iufoiination on 
the subject. I wish to know whether the 
hon. gentleman means to persist in his 
mnendinent ?” 

Mr. Hume. — ** I certainly do.” 

'ITic motion, as amended, was then put 
from the Chair, and negatived. After 
which the motion, “ That this Court do 
approve the said petition, and that it be 
presented to the House of Commons ac- 
cordingly,” was carried in the affirmative. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairman.—'* I have to acquaint 
the court that an application has been 
4nade to Lord Sidmouth, to know when 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
would be pleased to receive the Address 
voted by the general court, to which an 
answer had been received. Both the let- 
ter of the Chair and the answer shall be 
immediately read for your information.” 

[The letter of the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman stated, they had the honor to 
acquaint Lord Sidmouth, that the general 
court of proprietors of East India stock 
had agreed to an Address to the Prince 
Regent on the late atrocious outrage ; and 
tlie court expressed their wish that it 
should be presented by such of the pro- 
prietors as pleased to attend, they begged 
to be faroui'ed with an early intimation of 
the day on which his Royal Highness 
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would be pleased to receive it. In answer, 
the Right Hon. H. Addington staled, that 
he was directed by I^ord Sidmouth to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the letter of the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman. There 
were two inodes of presenting the Ad- 
dies.® — either by placing it in the hands of 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, or by attending with it at the 
levee. If the former mode were preferred, 
he requested that the Addres.s might be 
transmitted to him iinincdiatcly ; if the 
latter, ho begged to inform them that a 
levee would be held on the ensuing I'hurs- 
day.”J 

Mr. Lowndes thought it was an insult 
to the court, to propose that an Address 
from that hon. Company should be pre- 
sented tlirough the agency of a deputy’s 
deputy. Their Address ougdit to he le- 
ceived with the respect due to a great 
Company who had 60,000,000 of subjects 
under their command. He would never 
consent that their Address should be pre- 
sented in any other way hut such as be- 
came the dignity of a great and powerful 
body. 

Air. /L Jackson was convinced that no 
slight w\as intended. Nothing like an at- 
front was, he believed, meant; audit was 
not wise to anticipate a leeling whicli tliey 
had no right to suppose existed. As the 
matter had gone on W'ith great projiriety 
and good humour up to the present time, 
he trusted that so it would proceed to the 
end, and that they would lay their Address 
at the feet of their Sovereign without in- 
dulging in any angry' feeling. Now, with 
respect to the communication made by the 
ITtidcr Secretary of Stale, he wished to 
observe that much inconvenience would be 
felt if they went up with the Ad(lrc<5S on 
Thursday next, wliich a slight intimation 
from the Chair would tend to present. It 
would be recollected that Thursday was 
fixed for a debate in that court, and if that 
day were named for receiving the Addrc'-s, 
they would find it necessary to adjourn, 
a.s many of those who wished to deliver 
their sentiments would probably' join in 
tlie procession. An intimation from the 
Chair would prevent that day from being 
named. He therefore hoped that the first 
levee after Tlmrsday next would be sug- 
gested as the most convenient time for 
presenting the Address. 

The Chairman acquiesced in the pro* 
priety of this observation. 

Mr, Lowndes hoped the court never 
would descend so much from their just 
dignity a» to suffer an Address voted by 
them to be sent to the Secretary of State, 
He thought it was rather too much for 
his learned friend to view the circumstance 
.so coldly, when lie held in his hand hia 
learned friend’s letter, in which he ex- 
pressed himself very warmly on the sub- 
ject. A certain ctimette was, he knew. 
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to be pursued on such occasions ; and 
though the corporation of the city of Lon- 
don and the two universities had alone 
the right of presenting petitions and ad- 
dresses to the Sovereign on tlie throne, he 
hoped the Company would always asset t 
their riglit of itresenting their addresses 
by their own delegates at the levee, and 
not descend to act by deputy. If a man 
liad a great number of tenants who wi sited 
to congratulate him on any event, it 
would be most prcpostcious to lefer them 
to bis stevvaid. 

Mr. ]{. Jackson said, there was some- 
thing eitlici very mueli to his credit or to 
his discredit, in the letter alluded to by 
his hon. friend ; andashchad mentioned 
if, a little explanation was neeessary. His 
hon. friend liad written a mde to him, 
in whieh he expressed a great rlesire to 
know when the Address would be pre- 
sented. He, in conseqnenet', wrote a 
private letter to him on the precedingday, 
stating that he believed the subject would 
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be mentioned in the next general court 
to-morrow, and that Lord Sidmoulh’s let, 
ter would give some idea of the man ner 
in which the Address should be presented 
And he farther observed, that lie hoped 
the court would not sufTer tlieir dignity to 
be compromised by transmitting their Ad- 
dress through the hands of any JSecrctarv 
of State. This was the whole of the 
transaction. 

Mr. Hump concurred entirely in wlut 
his hon. fiiend (Mr. Lowndes) had said. 
When it was expiessly slated in the letter 
fiom the Chair, that the memhers of this 
eoiut vvislied to present the address pet - 
sonally, it was little bettti than an insult 
to mention that it might be sent to the 
.Seei etary of State. If it were not a diiect 
insult, it was veiy like one. 

Mr. Lou'uJps b.iid, he approved very 
much ol the sentiments expressed in his 
learned friend’s letter, and he hoped he 
would never abandon them. 

'J'liecouit tlien adjouined. 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligence* 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLI- 
GENCE. 


The extraordinary fall of rain in our 
northern proeinces, towards the end of 
the last month, has inundated the coun- 
tries, and occasioned considerable iniury 
to tlie crops. The cotton plant in paiti- 
cular has sufTered much, from having been 
some day.s drenched. The Iieavy rains in 
Bengal have also produced considerahle 
mischief. The Ailjee, which di.scharge.s 
itself near Cutw^a, was so much swollen, 
that it overtiowed its bank, in .some places 
thirty feet high. — Calcutta. 

Several shocks of eartliquakchave been 
cxpeiieiiccd aiRimgpoieoii the I2th, I4th, 
and L5th ultimo. Tlie last day they weie 
very severe, and occasioned considerable 
apprehension. — Calcutta. 

Letters from the upper provinces men- 
tion that a considerable quantity of raiu 
has fallen, and removed theapprliliensions 
tvhieli were created by the long diougliLs 
in these quarters. We liopesnon to leain 
that this fortunate cliaiige in the w cather 
will have produced beneficial effects at the 
Stations which have recently been soun 
healthy. — Calcutta. 

During the last week the neighbour- 
hood of Madras has been visited by some 
severe storms, which, however, have not 
yet had the desired effect of clearing the 
sultry atmospheri, usually felt so oppres- 
sive at this season of the year. About four 
o’clock on Monday morning a slight shock 


of an earthquake was distinctly felt in 
Madias. This plienomeiion, soraieou 
this coast, wa.s lollowTd on Tuesday night 
hyone of the most awful stoi ms we almost 
ever witnessed. Several blJilding^, we 
hear, vveie slriirk by the lightning, and 
.amongst them the house of Lieut. -Colonel 
Maisliall, winch (he electric fluid peiie- 
tiated. Providentially all the family es- 
caped unhuit ; and w’e are hapjiy to say, 
no material injury was done to the build- 
ing. — Madras, Srpt. 24. 

The actual fall of rain at Madras during 
.Tilly and August, and to Sept. 2.')th, was 
14^ inches, nearly double the aveiage 
quantity. 

In an old MS. journal of a voyfigcto 
China in l(j3(), we find the following des- 
cription of what therelater terms sirangt 
.sea snails or caileils : — 18th May, N. lat. 
6, 58, W. long, l.'l, 47, wt .saw a great 
many shell fish, or small suail.s, like tho.so 
on the land, having at the mouth of the 
.shell a lump of white tough froth-like 
jelly,' by which it swimmeth or floatetli. 
Piicking one of them it tllstilled some 
drops of a |)crfect oriental azure, so opened 
divers of them, and found that about the 
Iieadityieldeth that coloured liquor, as also 
purple, tawny, &c.vcry lively and shining. 
Whether this be any kind of that shell- 
fi.sli called murex, mentioned in histories, 
out of wliicli they drew that precious 
imrple so much esteemed by the ancients, 
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I know not. It is likely that the spongy 
?ro(h consumes at a certain time, and then 
they sink lu tlie bottom : when at come- 
uient season it increases attain, and sup- 
ports it. In a little cove hard by the Cha- 
pel Valley (St. Helena), I found a Hjint? 
fish, and brought it on board. None in 
the ship had '■een a largei. It vvasbeuveen 
eighteen and nineteen inches long, and 
wenihed twenty-six ounces. It hath the 
foini ot a niackeiel at fiist sight, but the 
liead, mouth, back, scales, and colour of a 
mullet, with gieat eyes, <ind the lower 
part of the fin ot the tail much longer than 
the uiiper. It had tour wings, two gnmr 
and two small ; tlio gieater reached from 
half an inch ol the gills to halt an inch of 
the end of the body ; the two lesstowaids 
Ids tail, 1 ight o\er which, on the back, 
was a small fin lessening tow aids the tail. 
It was dainty meat. 

A coal-black young tiger is now on 
boaid till' Java, Captain Hodges, recently 
arrived in the river trom Bengal. He is 
about twelve months old, exceedingly te- 
locions, so that it !> dangerous to ap- 
pio.u'h the iion cage in which lie is con- 
fined. It is supposed the ea|)lain intends 
him as a present to the Ihincc Hegeiit. 
He has also hi ought (wo very beautiful 
bnff.iloes j tlieywi'ie likewise \civ fieice 
when biouglit on board, but dining the 
voyage have become more docile. 

We learn fioin a late traveller in Kgypt, 
that a l)ong(de‘'e liorsi' bad been sold at 
Caiio, at a pnee ciiual to a tlionsand 
cniiieas steiling Binei' describes the 
horses of Dongola as the most perfect in 
tliewoild “ At Hallaia and Ceiii bc- 
gln^ til, It noble lace ot hoiscs justly cele- 
brated all ovei the woild. 'riiey aie the 
bleed iiitiodueed lieie at the >Sai,iceii con- 
quest, and liaie been juesened un mixed 
to this day. 'Pliey seem to be a 
distinct siieeu's fiom the Aiabian Iiorse 
such as I have seen m the plains of Ai.ibia 
Deserta, south ot I’almyra and Damascus, 
where I take tlic most excellent of the 
Arabian bleed to lie in the tribes of Mowalli 
and Aiinecy,whieliis about ldt.36®. VVInlst 
Dongola, and the dry eountry near it, 
seems to be the centre ofexeellence fur this 
noble animal ; so that flic bounds within 
which the hoi sc is in its greatest perfec- 
tion seem to be between the hit. 2d and 
dG, and between long. JO castfioni (Jicen- 
wich, to the banks of the Eupliiates. To 
this extent Farenlieit’s thermometer is 
never below 50 in the night, or «0 in the 
(lay, though it may lise to 120 at noon 
in the shade, at which point hoises arc 
not affected by the heat, but will biecd as 
they do at Halfaia and Dongola. ■'I'licy 
are,” he adds, “ entirely different from 
tlie Arabian j but if beautiful and sym- 
idetrical parts, great size and strength, 


the ino.st agile, nervous, and clastic moie- 
inents, gieat endurance of fatigue, docili- 
ty of temper, and .seeming alf.ichment to 
man, beyond any other animal, can pro- 
mi.se any thing tor a stallion, the Nubian 
is, above all comparison, tlie most eligible 
111 the world The hordes of Halfaia and 
Ceiii do not ariive af fhe size of those in 
Dongola, where few aie lower th.iii six- 
teen bauds. They are Nark or white, but 
a vast propoitioii of the foi mer to the lat- 
ter. I never saw the colour we call grey, 
that is dappled ; bill there are some bright 
bays, or ineliimig to sorrel, '^lliey are 
all kept monstrously fat upon doi.i, eating 
nothing gieen but tlie short roofs, if glass, 
found by the side of the Nile, after the 
sun has witlieied it. Tins they dig out 
where it is covered with eat th, and appears 
bl.ancbed, winch they lay in simill lietips 
once ,i day on the ground before them. 
They are tethered by the fetlock jointof the 
foie leg with a very .soft cotlon rope, made 
with a loop and large button. They eat 
<md drink with a bridle in their mouth.” 
'riie traveller n'lates also the superior 
good (pi.ililiesof tlielioiseofSIiekh Adelan, 
not quite tour years old, and full sixteen 
hands high. 

'file mat itime towns of Fiance areiepre- 
sented as busily eng.igcd in equiping ex- 
jicdilions to e.nty their il.ig into seas 
wlieie it has long been neatly unknown. 
Faptain Segur, Kiiiglit of llie royal oitlers 
of St. l.,oni.sand ol the Legion ot Honor, 
i^expi'cted soon to sail liom J.)icppe ni the 
Ceies, with a eompicte set of ofliceis bc- 
hmgnig to the loyal navy, to explore such 
paitsof the Indian Ocean wheie their 
maiiufiicfuies may find most amjile means 
ol development. He will take on board 
some young puiuL, to whom tins voyage 
will eiisiue ,i spceily ,iiul complete inslruc- 
tiou in commeiee ,iml n.ivigatioii. — It is 
thus by me.aiis of iiistruetive voyages that 
ouriivals liope to loim .-eaiuen and piiic- 
lical schools of navigation. 

'J’lie ship Uiirik, eoinmanded by Licit" 
tenant Von Kolzelme, which was fitted 
out two y eats ago by Count Romanzow, 
for a voyage ot nautical and geogiaphie,al 
discovery, Inqipily arrived in June, IHIG, 
in the hailiom of l^etiojiawloosk (Si.l’eter 
and St. Paul), and sailed in July to 
Behrings Strains. This account has just 
beeiiiecfcived from Kanit»chatka. 

Lieutenant Kotzebue, commander of the 
ship Uui ik, has discovered, on his voyage 
round the woild, several new islands, 
which he has named Hornanzovv's, Speri- 
dow’s, Knisen.sten’s, Kielusow’s and Su- 
warrow’s Islands, 

An expedition is fitting out at Cronsladt, 
forafoiiith voyage round the world, by 
the Uussiaii American Company* 
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500 Neto London Pubfications. 

lofonnatlou lias just been received of M. .diimilii Port! Dictionariiim loiiicuin 
the death of Major Peddie, befoic he (Incco-l.atiiiuin, quod Indicein in omnes 
reached the Niger. Lieutenant Campbell Herodoti Libros continet, cum Verboiiini 
is now the Commanding OlRcer, and we et liocutiomim iji his observatii dignarum 
understand ]uoceeded to carry into cxeeii- accurate Descriptione. 8vo. price 12s. 
tion the ordeis received by Major Peddie. in boards. 


The Con:>o sloop of war is arriied at 
Deptfoid. .Several large cases, containing 
the iiatuial pioduetions of Africa, col- 
lected in the late expedition to the Congo, 
have been sent to Sir Josejih Hanks, for 
the pui |)0^c ol being assorted into their re- 
spectiie classes : nianv ot them arc of a 
kind hillieilo unknown, and the whole 
will slioitly lie submitted to the inspection 
of the jiublic. 

Sir Thomas Strange, late Chief .lustiee 
of Madias, has lo(t icady for piibhc.itioti 
lliicc loluiiR's ot Kejioits ot Cases de- 
cided in the lUroidia’s Comt and Su- 
preme CoiiH ot .ludicatme at that Piesi- 
ileiic), while Sir 'i'liornas piesidcd in 
these Com ts. 'I’liey aie piintmg at tin* 
Madras (hneiiiment Press, and will be 
jiiiblished inimedialel) . 

NIAV LONDON POHLICATIONS. 

Algchr.i of the Hindus, with Arithmetic 
aud Mensuration : translated from the 
Sanscrit. Jly M. T. Colebiooke, Ksq. 
4to. 31. 3s. 

A Narrative of the TiritoH'a Voyage to 
Pitcairn’s Island. Hy Liewt. Shillibeei, 
It. M. 8vo 8s. 6(1. boaids. 

Maiiiiseiif \eiiu <le St. lleLno, d’uiie 
Maiiicie iiieoimue. Hvo. 7s fid, 

A Tianslation of the St. Helena Manu- 
script. 8^0, 7s. (id. 

Outlines of Oeology ; being the Siih- 
Htauce of .1 Course of Lccluies deliveied in 
the Royal Institution of (iieat Hritain. 
Ry William 'J liomas Hrande, Sec. H.S. 
F.K.S.K. Prof, Chem. R.l. (xc. Hvo. 7s. 6d. 

All Essay on the Variation of tlie Com- 
pass ; sliowing how far it is influenced by 
a Change in the Direction of the Ship’s 
Head. Hy William Hain, Mastei, Royal 
Navy. 

The History of the University of Edin- 
buigh, cliiefly compiled from Original 
I’apers and Records. Hy Alexander 
Bower. 2 vol. 8\o. 24s. 

The Ancient History of the Egyptians, 
Carthaginians, Assyrians, Habylouians, 
Medes and Persians, Macedonians, and 
Grecians. ByM.RolJin, 12 vols. 12nK). 
Jt2, 8s, boards. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Tbc Colonics, and tliejiiescnt Amcrieait 
Reiolntion. Hy M. de Piadt, foiinoily 
Aicli bishop of Mall lies. 

Vciy ‘'pei'dily will be completed in 20 
numbcis, juice 8s. eacli/riic New (ieiietal 
Atl.is, on a scab.' similar to that ol 
!)’Anvill(',coni|ii i.siiig 76 iMaps full colour- 
ed, .and Eiigta\ings illiisiiati\e ot the 
Heights of Moniilains, Magnil iide of Hi- 
icis, cVc. also a Mcmoii on Gcogiajihy, a 
Chajitcr on Physical (Jcogiaphy, aud a 
CoiiMiltiiig Index ot Places. 

Lieut. Edward Chappell will publish 
early in lU'Xt niontli, a Naiiatue ol a 
Voyage to Hudson’s Hay, containing somr 
aeeouni of the noi tli-east coast ol Aniei ira, 
and the tiibes iiiliabiti.ig that i emote 
legion ; in an octavo volume, illusliated 
by jilates. 

Sir William Adams lias in the pies*?^ 
An IiKjiiiiy into llie Causes ot the fieijuent 
Eailuie ot the Operations of extracting 
and dcpicssiiig the Cataract, and the Des- 
crijitionot an impiovcd Senes of Opcia- 
tioiis. 

l)i. Coote has in the jucss, the llistoiy 
of Kuiope, fiom tlie Peace ot Amiens iii 
1802 to the Peace of Paiis in iKlb, I'oiiii- 
iiig a scventlMolnme of the Hi.stoiy of 
Modi in Km ope. 

Anew edition, rntiiely remodelled, of 
Dr. Tliom.soii’s System ot Chymistiy is 
piiiiting in four octavo volumes. 

HiMoiical Account ot Discoveiies and 
Travels HI Ainca, fiom tlie cailiest ages 
to the present time. Hy the late Join) 
Leyden, M.D. Completed and eiiUngeil, 
witli Views of the jiresent Stale ot that 
Continent, by Hugh Murray, Esq. E.R.S.E. 
In 2vols. Hvo. with Maps and Charts. 

AnAbiidgment of Universal History, 
commencing with the Ci cation, and eai- 
ried down to the Peace of Paiis, in 1763, 
in wliich the Descent of all Nations from 
their common Ancestois is tiaced, thf 
Conise of Coloni/ation is marked, the 
Pi ogress of tlie Arts and Sciences noticed, 
and tlm wliole Story of Mankind is le- 
viewed, as connected with the moral Go- 
vernment of the World, and the revealed 
Dispensation, By the Rev, E. W. Whit-* 
iiker. In four 4 to. vols. price 81. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


E^i'tract from the Second Jleport of 
the Bomhtty Auxiliary liihle Societijy 
'J'lie Conimitlce of the Honibay 
Aiixiliaiy llil)]e Society present to the 
siib^ciibcis the tollowiiig report of their 
j)n>cef'(liii.>i (lining the ycai IHlo. 

Fu-st.—B)'otestants.--\{ being the fust 
obif'cl with the society to fninish their 
poorer counlrj men living under this go- 
u'l imicnt with a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tuics, the Lonunittee i egret that through 
the .small stock of English Biblc.s and 
'J'c''t.imcnls which remained fiom the last 
\c;u, and the non-ariival of the .supplies 
tliei have written for, both to Calcutta 
and London, they have been dejiiived of 
the nican.s ot supplying in the manner they 
would wi.sh, the numeious application.s 
winch have been made to tliem by the 
coiinnanding officeis, both of hi.s Majea- 
tjN ships ol uai, and the European re- 
giments. 

Through this deficiency and the cii- 
cunistance that in Hombay few English 
Ilibics and Te.>lamcntb aie exposed for 
sale, and those at a great ])i ice, not only 
the private soldier and sailor in a foieign 
land, amuhst a profligate and idolatioms 
people ha\e been deprived the meansof be 
coming better acquainted with the moral 
diitie.s of their holy religion ; but even the 
sick 111 the hospitals and barracks, whilst 
their only hope was diiected towards that 
land “ w licie the wicked cca.se from trou- 
bling and the weary aic at icst,” could 
receive no cheering consolation from the 
study of that woid, which “ speaks 
peace unto their souls and is able to make 
them wise unto salvation.’' 

This disties.sing deficiency, thecoininit- 
tce trust, the arrangements they have 
now made will prevent toi the future ^ 
and they aie the more anxious to do this, 
as they arc conscious, that amidst all the 
zeal which has been sometimes displayed 
fertile piomotioii of Christianity, it may 
justly be retorted that the spiritual want.s 
of oui poorer fellow countrymen have 
seldom been sutliciently brought under 
contemplation. 

The gieat di.sregard indeed hitherto 
shewn to the lower classes of Protestants, 
whilst it has exhibited the English in a 
very unfavourable light, has also mate- 
rially lessened thcii numbers; and ac- 
coidingly to this cause is it principally to 
be attributed, that the number among the 
lower orders of Protestants in Bombay, 
either native or European, exclusive of 
those who are immediately employed in 
the service of the country, is exceedingly 
/cw ; fewer certainly the committee bc- 


lie\e than would have been the case, hud 
eailici attention been jiaid to tiic means 
and duty ot continuing them in the Pro- 
te.stant faith. 

2d. Native Christians.-^Thc expecta- 
tion held out by the committee in the first 
refiorf of di.stributing the Sciipturcs iii 
Portuguese to the native Christians of 
that Chuicli,has been realized with great 
sucee.ss ; aud they have not only dispeis- 
cd a considerable number on the Islands 
of Bombay and Salsetfc hut have for- 
warded no less than 550 to Goa, at the 
particulai rcquc.sf of the British Envoy, 
who de.scribes the natives and even tlie 
priests as coming in crowds to lelieve 
(licm. 

The committee have also sent a few in 
eompliaiiee with a wish expressed by the 
Portngiie.se Vicar at Cannaiiore ; who, 
howevei, when he found that flic trans- 
lation had not the authority of the Censor 
of the Inquisition, refused to di.stribute 
them himself, but Bevertlieless allowed 
his congregation to receive them from 
others, and the number sent was very 
soon called for. 

List of Protestant Missionaries Jiesi- 
deut in India^ specifying their Places 
of Residence and the Society to lehicfi 
they belong. 


Place, Name* qf Missionariet, 

Society to wJtich 

Agra 

Peacock 

they belong. 
Baptist 


M'lntosh 

Do. 

Allahabad 

N. Kerr 

Do. 

Amboyna 

Kureem, a Native 
Jabfz Caicy 

Do. 


Joseph Kam 

Do. 

BaUsorc 

John Peter (Armenian) Do. 

Bellary 

John Hands 

London 

Berhampore 

Joseph Taylcc 

Wm. Keeve 

Pran Krishna 1 

Nidhee Raniia j 

Bombay 

Samuel Newell 

American 

Calcutta 

Gordon Hall 

W. Greenwood 

Church 

Calcutta 

r. J. G. Sheocter 
Henry Tnwnley 

London 


James Keith 

Do. 

Canton 

Robert Morrison 

Do. 

C’oluinbo 

J. I). Palm 

Do. 


James Chater 

Baptisfr 


Thus. Griffiths 

Do. 


Ben). Clough 

Wesleyan 

Jafnapatam 

James Lynch 

Do. 

Gallc 

T. H, Scpiance 

Do. 


G, Evans 

Do, 


SI. Broadbent 

Do. 


Robert Carver 

Do. 


£. Jackson 

Do. 


1, Callaway 

Do. 



sm 

flaee, 

Galle 


Hatnes (jf ATutionariest Society to which 
they belong. 

J. Mackcnney, 

W. B. Pox 


Mistionar^ Int^igence, 


Chinsurah 

Chittagong 

Chunar 

Cutwa 


T, Osborne 
R, Ncwstead 
John Barry 
1)1. Poor 
— Richards 
H. Bardwcll 
B. Meigs 
E. Warren 
Robert May 
J. D. Pearson 
Du Bruym 
Win. fiowley 
Wm. Carey, Jun. 


Wesleyan 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

American 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

London 


Place, 

Nagpore 

Pandera 

Patna 

Rangoon 


Kanjelle Miilheard ) v-.i 
VishmurKanta ] Natives 


Baptist 

Church 

Baptist 


BeJhi Joim Kerr 

Digah Wm. Moore 

Joseph Rawe 
Bendabund ) 

Ram Prisada/ Natives 

Dinageporc and 

Sadamah’l Ignatius Fermondez 
Oaiyam Wilhain Lee 
Oomalty Krishna (Native) 
Guija Fawlts 

Isle of France John Le Brun 


Itatavia 


tamarang 

Jestore 


Madras 


IXAlacca 


Meerut 


Wm, Robinson 
— - Trowt 
— — Reiley 
Joseph Phillips 
J. C, Supper 
G. Bruckner 
Wm. Thomas 
Sephul Ramsh J 
Manekasho ) 

Nurratoma J 

I. C. Schnarre 
C. T. E. Rhenius 

B. Bailey 
T. Dawson 
Wm. Loveless 
Richard Knill 
W. H, Harvard 
Wm. Milne 

C. H, Thomson 
W, H. Medhurst 
Permunud and his 

brother (Natives) 


Baptist 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


London 

Baptist 

London 

Baptist 


Baptist 

Baptist 


London 

Baptist 

Do. 

Natives Do. 
Do. 
Churcli 


London 

Wesleyan 

London 

Do. 

Do. 


CMav, 

Nome# 0/ MUnionarm, Society m 

Bhagyat (Native) 

Tliomson 

A. Judson American 
G. H. Haugh 

Seramporc and 
Calcutta Dr. Marshroan 
—— Carey 

Ward 

— — Lawson 
— — Eustace 

Carey 

— — Leonard 
— Yates 
— Randcll 
— Penny 

— • Wip, Smith and six 
Natives 

John Chamberlain 
Carepeit Aratoon (Armenian) 

James Skinner London 

Wm, Fynie 


Sirdhana 

Surat 


Tanjore 


Natives 


Charles Mead 
SI. Render 
A Caenmerer and 
Native. 

Thomas Norton 


TInnevelly 

Tranquebar 

Travancore 

Trichinopoly C. Pople 

Vepeng C. W. Pazold 
Vizagapatam John Gordon 
E. Prichett 
James Dawson 


jr f Christian 
< Knowledge 
(. Society. 
London 


Danish 

Church 

i Christian 
Knowledge 
Society. 
Do. 

London 

Do. 

Do. 


Church 


Church Missiouarics 

London Do. 

Society for promoUng Christian Kaowlcdee ' 

Baptist ® 

Wesleyan - 

American _ 

Danish - 


Total of European Missionaries - - 9 » 
Total Native . ilS 

Total Protestant Missionaries in India I 2 i 


INDIA HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

^ EasUIndia Htiuse. ^nril^th 1817 

At a Court of Directors held this day the* ^ o’lock, when the election 

linanimous iluuiks of the Court wppp ^^flarod to have fallen upon 

T(>ted to 'niomae Reid and Bebb Ksq 120 

for the zeal and atteation e^wn 

by. rtem to the jnlereste of the Compaav 420 

iunng the past year. ompany c, Marjoribauks, Esq 421 

' was held for the r 1““.®’ 

election of e.x Wreetore, in the room of 

Yu’ .V®wden, Esq. 10M._At a Court held this day, 

n AD®®/?®’ a®<l James PatUsou, Esqrs. 

u. A. Kobins®n, Esq. were chosen Chairman and Deputy Chair- 

T ^ ensuing. 

G. Raike^^^Eaf^* following is the list of Directow 

wU. are out by wSkw, tb. t . ‘J? theConunittew 

"y rowiion, The glasses which they>are apjioioted. 
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A 

LIST OF THE DIRECTORS 

OF THE 

UNITED COMPANY OF MERCHANTS OF ENGLAND, 
trading to the EAST-INDIES, 

For the Year 1817 . 
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The Court of Directors have resolved, 
that in future, the commanders of their 
chartered ships be prohibited from tak- 
ing their wives witli them on the voy- 
age. This regulation, which has long 
betn a standing order, we understand 
will be strictly enforced. 

Capt. Travers, of the Bengal Establish- 
ment, accompanies Mr. Raffles, who pro- 
«eeds shortly to take charge of liis appoint- 
ment to the Residency of Bencoolen, 

John Bruce, Esq. F. R. S. Historiogra- 
pher to the Company, baa resigned that 
^appointment to retire on a pension. 

Mr. ]?alraei4», inany years in the {Se- 


cretary’s Office, has retired from the ser- 
vice. 

James Law, Esq. late of the Bombay 
civil service, and Nevil Reid, Esq. hate 
announced themselves candidates for thfe 
Direction since our last. Mr. Law was a 
writer of the year 17811. 

The undermentioned Officers on the 
Bengal Military Establishment, are per- 
mitted to return to their duty. 

Col. L. Thomas, (vht France.) 

Capt. J. Smith, 

— W. Collyer, 

H. Hodgson, 

Madras Military HstahUsbment, do. 



m 

Lieut. N. Speuce, 

J. Hodge, 

— — W. Vaughan, 

R. Watson. 

M^or W. Storey of the Madras Mili- 
tary Establishment, has been restored to 
the serrice. 

The Rev. H. Jeffreys has been appoint- 
ed a Chaplain on the Bombay establish- 
ment. 


WATERLOO SUBSCRIPTION. 

The following address to his Grace tlie 
Duke of Wellington, accompanied the 
Subscription of the Inhabitants of the 
Province of BenG:al, received by the Com- 
missioners of Distribution, in January, 
which amounted to;f21,112 Is. 4d. 

Calcutt(/, Dec. 2H, 1815. 

To Field-Marshal His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, &e. 

“ May it please youi* Giacc, 

The sentiments excited throughout 
Europe by the late splendid achievements 
of the Allied Armies find an echo in every 
British bosom, in whatever quarter of the 
globe. We rejoice in events so honora- 
ble to the name of Engli>hmen, so happy 
in their consequences for Europe and for 
the world j and emulating the benevolent 
and patriotic e.xample of our brethren at 
home, w&are now assembled in Calcutta, 
to perform the grateful duty of mitigating 
iiA far as in us lies, those piivatc afflictions 
whidi are unhappily inseparable from 
every great national triumph. 

On the occasfon with which the idea 
of your Grace’s name is so proudly asso- 
ciated, we presume to offer ouiselves to 
your recollection, by soliciting your Grace 
to become the organ for conveying to the 
General Committee in London the sums 
contributed for a purpose so eminently 
national, by the inhabitants of this city, 
aind others of our countrymen residing 
within this presidency, persuaded that in 
so doing we are offering the most grateful 
tribute in our power, to your Grace’s per- 
sonal feelings, while at the same time we 
give utterance to our own, by joining in 
the general homage to those’extraordinary 
^neigies, which, amid the wreck of sur- 
rounding nations, and through years of 
dHBcultyand trial, have been cherished 
in the bosom of a fre6 stale for the even- 
tual deliverance of all. 

** That subject of the British empire 
must be inde^ unworthy of those blcss- 
ing.s and those honors to which he was 
born, who does not acknowledge a kindred 
interest in the fortunes of the army which 
tought at Waterloo^wlio does not feel 
his own rank in the scale of humanity 
exalted, and recognize a new incentive to 
gonerous and manly action in the event of 
tlMt memorable day. 
y While endeavouring (hovveiver iuade- 


PMay, 

qutaely) to discharge some part of the 
great debt which their country has con- 
tracted to the memories of the brave men 
who bled on that occasion, the community 
of British India Indulge a peculiar pririe 
in addressing themselves to your Gi ace.- 
they cannot forget that India beheld the 
dawn of that military career which Iws^ 
since shone with such unrivalled splendor • 
and tlit'y trust, that even in that effuU 
gcnce of glory, the recollection of former 
times may justify them with your Grace, 
when they presume to claim a more than 
ordinary interest in whatever colicems 
your character and fame. Permit us, my 
Lord, as members of that community, to 
offer our united and cot dial congratula- 
lions on the signal, and, we trust, final 
triumph with which your Ihng Idboins 
have been now crowned. May it please the 
Great Disposer of Events to prolong jour 
eaithly existence, that in witnessing the 
'lia|)piness of Britain and the surroiindinc^ 
nations, your Grace may enjoy the best 
reward of a life devoted to youi coiuitiy • 
;Mid may the remembrance of those fields 
in which you have borne so ilhistiiousa 
l>art, long be cherished by a grateful peo- 
ple as their dearest ornament and detence, 
and descend to after ages tlic lichest in- 
heritance of their children. 

** We have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Grace's faithful and devoted ser- 
vants, (Signed) MOIRA. 

&c. &c, &.C.” 
A tliird communication has lately been 
made from Bengal, amounting to j£2,200. 
The first remittance, also, from Bom- 
bay, has lately arrived, it amounts to 
;^7,000 ; and one from Prince of Wales's 
Island, by W. Petrie, Esq. of £1^000. 

House of LordSy Tuesday yMarch If.— 
The. Carnatic Commissioners Bill passed 
the Coramittes. 

Friday 21.— The Royal Assent <va» 
given by commission to the Silk Bounty 
Bill. 

House of Commons, March 11.— Mi'. 
Brogdcii brought up the Report of the 
Committee on the Cochineal and Indigo 
Acts, which was agreed to, and leave 
given to bring in a Bill in pursuance 
thereof. 

fVednesday, March 19. — The Report 
of the Committee of the East-India 
Trade was agreed to, and a Bill ordered 
to be brought in conformably therewith. 

Fowney v. Brisac , — At the late OIob- 
ccster Assizes was tried, before Mr. Jus- 
tice Park, and a Special Jury, a cause in 
which Capt. Richard Powney, of the Ben- 
gal Artillery, was the plaintiff, and Gep. 
Brisac, Esq. formerly a Captain of his 
Majesty's Navy, was defendant. 

The expectation of this cause had 
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Cited a considerable dejjrce of interest in 
Clielfenharn, from which place it rose; 
a great number of the most respectable 
iauiilies had come from that place to hear 
the trial. The amuaementf however, 
which was anticipated, was considerably 
damped by the serious turn wliich the 
cause took, the learned Judge declaring 
that he would not suffer any improper 
merriment in that Court, but the cause 
should be tried like any other. 

The simple circurnsfances were, that 
on the 27th of September last Captain 
I’owney was walking up the High-street 
of Cheltenham, attended by a person go- 
ing to shew him a lodging-house, when 
the defendant, Mr. Brisac, wilfully threw 
himself against Capt. Powncy,and pushed 
him with great violence against some pa- 
lisades, making use of insulting language, 
which terminated in blows fiom his walk- 
ing stick. Caj)t. Powney, by the advice 
of some high naval and military officers 
then at Cheltenham, brought an action of 
assault against the defendant ; and had 
the plaintiff wanted any additional testi- 
mony to his character as an officer and a 
gentleman, than that of those officers, 
he had a large share of it from 
tbe strong sentiments expressed by the 
learned Judge who tried the cause; his 
Lordsliip desiring it might be un(Ier.sfuod 
that Capt. Powney had acted with the cor- 
rect feelinga of a gentleman, in appealing 
to the laws of his country for a just 
|»nnislmieiit on tlie defendant, for his un- 
justifiable conduct, and remindhig the 
Jury of the propriety of giving such da- 
mages as should opciateas an atonement 
to his feelings for the personal insult. 

Tlie Jury retur/ied a verdict for the 
plaintiff with £100 damages; and the 
Judge, further to shew his opinion of the 
cause, certified on the record that it was 
a proper one to be tiicd by a special juiy, 
to enable the plaintiff to recover the costs 
tliereon. 

Counsel for the jJaintiff, Monsj-s. Jowis, 
Taunton and Manley; Solicitor, Mr. 
Hughes. Coutisel for the defendant, Mr. 
Dauncey and Mr. Puller; Solicitors, 
Messrs. Newmarcli and Harris. Mr. 
Dauncey availed himself of the circum- 
stances of the ease, and the great disparity 
in the ages of the parties, to indulge 
in that vein of humour for which 
he is so remarkable, and afforded, it is 
said much amusement to a very crowded 
and respectable C8urt. The plaintiff, vve 
understand, intends devoting the amount 
of the damages to charitable purposes, 

THAMES COLIC E. 

Henry Ilackroot, aSwede, was brought 
up OH a charge of having thrown over- 
board and drowned William Fitzpatrick, 
a seaman belonging to the East-India 

Asiatic Joum, — No. 17# 


Company's ship Cornwall,' at a place called 
Whampoj seventeen miles from Canton. 

The evidence was in effect, as follows, 
— J. Stewart, one of the ship’s company, 
.stated, that the pri.soner, the deceased and 
several others of the crew, were rowing a 
boat within six miles of the ship, on the 
24th of October. Somebody complained 
that the deceased did not. pull his oar; 
upon which the prisoner said to him, 
“ You rascal, if you don’t pull your oar, 
I’ll thmw you overlmard.” The reply 
of the deceased was, “ That’s more than 
youcan do, thank God.” The prisonersaid, 
** Is it then?” and seizing Fitzpatrick by 
the back of the trowsers, threw him over- 
board. The prisoner said at the time, 
“ ’Phere you arc now.” The boat’s crew 
tried to save the deceased, but the night 
was dark, and tliey failed. The prisoner 
immediately attempted to throw himself 
overboard, but was prevented by one of 
the crew. The witnes.s did not think that 
a hole was torn in the trowsers of the 
deceased by the violence of the pri- 
soner. 

Capt. Tous.saint, Commander of the 
Cornwall, stated, that he was at Canton 
when this occuirenco took place, but he 
heard of it immediately after. He also 
heard that the body was found, but in so 
mutilated a .state as to prevent the fea- 
tures being (listingni.''liahle. There was, 
he observed, a rciuai kahle circumstance in 
the evidence taken at Cliina in the contra- 
diction given by one of the Imat’s crow to 
the stalemeiit jmst niadc with respect to 
the trowsers of the deceased. lk.sides, 
not one of the crew could recognise tl)e 
body. Tlieic existed in the ship a very 
great piejiidfco against the prisoner, for 
what reason he did not know, except it 
was on account of his decided sujierioiity 
over the whole of the crew, it being usual 
With him to work more than six of the 
ordinary men. It vyas even .said on board 
that they would have blood for blood. So 
affected was tbe piisoner at the ev'Ciit, 
that it was with great difficulty he wa.s 
kept alive during tlie voyage, and he was, 
for a considerable rime, out of his senses'. 
Capt. Toussaini was present at the exami- 
nation of witnesses at China, and lie re- 
marked that the deposition of Stewart 
was not like the account given by him in 
the ship. 

Captain Tons, saint having deposed that 
the .ship lay <sixty or seventy miles from 
the sea, Mr. Wilson, Solicitor to the 
East-Iiulia Company, said the case was 
out of the jurisdiclion of the Admiralty, 
and the evidence .should therefore be ex- 
amined before the Ihivy Connell, wlio 
would order a Special Commission fortlife 
trial of the prisoner. 

Hackroot is a stout young man. He 
appeared deeply affected.—Remanded. 

VOI..I1I. 3 U 
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Manshn-ffou^, AprU 15. — Samuel 
King attd — Moore were yesterday 
brought before the Lord Mayor, chaiged 
with a fraud on the East- India Company. 
It a()pedred from the evidence of a |>oor 
illUei'ate seaman, who it seems had been 
selected by the prisoners as the fittest per- 
son to can y tlieir nefarious designs into 
execution, that the prisoner ftloore, vvho 
is in the Company’s service, had met him 
in tlie street, and understanding that lie 
wanted a birth, undertook to procure him 
one, upou condition that he would take a 
paper for him to the India House aud re- 
ceive some money on his account. Wit- 
uess took the paper as directed, but was 
too late, as the business of tlie house was 
coueJuded for that day. He went again 
the next day in company with King and 
another person, <aud they each recti ved 
(on presenting the paper) 4s. They 
then went to a house in Fenchiirch-stiect, 
where they met Moore and divided the 
money. It seems that Moore wa.s em- 
ployed by the East India Company to pro- 
vide men for the service, and that the 
paper pre.seiited by the witness wit* a 
charge for bounty for three able seamen, 
pretended to have been procured and paid 
by the prisoner, whereas the men so en- 
gaged by him proved on inspection to be 
quite the reverse of what they were re- 
presented to be. The prisoners denied 
that they had any fiaudulent intention. 
— Ilcuianded. 


^COCHT OF KING’S BENCH. 

Thursday, April \7fh — SpecialJury — 
ff'^illiams v. U^vbster , — Tliis was an ac- 
tion to recover damages for an assault and 
false impri.soninent. Mr. Gurney ad- 
dressed the Jury, observing that the out- 
rage of which his client complained was 
committed on board a ship on its voyage 
to India, the plaintiff being mate, and the 
defendant captain. The sole object of 
Mr. Williams in coming before the Court 
was the vindication of liis character, and 
to remove every supi>osition that he could 
have been inopcrly subjected to coufine- 
iiient. It was no part of his purpose, 
while vindicating liis own, to cast any im- 
putation on the character of Captain 
Webster, who had probably been actuated 
by niisinformation : that misinformation 
should have been given to him would ap- 
ear extremely probable, when it was 
nowu that on board the ship command- 
ed by the defendant, a conspiracy to run 
away with it had just afterwards broken 
out, aud two of the crew had actually 


been executed as ringleaders of the mu- 
tiny. 

Mr. Scarlett on the other side observed 
that the proposal had been made 1w him 
in the absence of Capt. Webster. It was 
fit to state, that in the course of the voy- 
age from India the defendant had felt it 
his duty, even to the plaintiff, and much 
more to the crew of the ship, to put him 
into confinement. He was far from wish- 
ing to say that he had taken any part in 
the mutiny; but he firmly believed, that 
the design of the defendant in imprison- 
ing him, was to protect him from tlie vio- 
kmce of the crew. It was due to the 
plaintiff to admit, that when the contest 
unhappily arose, he most readily and zea- 
lously assisted the captain in putting an 
end to it. 'Hie sum for which the ver- 
dict was to be taken was £50, which was 
recorded. 

Mr. Gurney added, that the traitors oii 
board tlie Indiainan were a part of 
those who liad custody of the British offi- 
cers at the Isle of France, and that but 
for the exertions of the plaintiff and de- 
fendant they would have succeeded in 
running away with the ship and cargo, 
worth not less than £300,000. 

Lord Ellcnl)orongh.—It is unnecessary 
to inakeany observation ; no doubt a sound 
discretion has been used eu both sides. 
It appears from the record, that the Cap- 
tain, whetlier legally or illegally, acted 
from proper motives. The imprisonment 
of an individual for his own protection is 
certainly a new case; but I do not say, 
that under certain circumstances it might 
not amount t«) a justification, when the 
imprisonment had in view the preserva- 
tion of the whole ship. 

Mr. Gurney observed, that although tlie 
imprisonment before the mutiny might be 
justifiable, it could not be justified after 
that had been suppressed, and upon the 
complaint of the very persons since exe- 
cuted. 


An embarkation from the depot of de- 
serters, at I’orchester, is to take place im- 
mediately, for the Cape of Good Hope ; 
they aio to serve for life abroad. The 
transports Abcona, Lloyd’s, Sisters, and 
Borringdoii, will take on board those for 
the Cape. A detachment of the 48th re- 
giment (200 men) is embarked in these 
vessels. 

The new building in Cannon-row, ori- 
ginally intended for the Transport Office, 
and afterwards for the Ordnauce Depart- 
men I, is nearly completed for the recep- 
tion <»f the India Board, to which thev 
will rciuovtf in a shoit time. 
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An Afloerican ship from Canton brings 
an account that at the time she left, forty- 
two ships, chiefly Americans and Swedes, 
were loatHng in the river with teas for 
Europe, (Great Britain and Ireland). 

It has been publicly asserted, that much 
English capital is embarked in these spe- 
culations, the success of which (h'pends 
on the continuance of the duties. The 
Captain of a vessel of this de.seription 
lately cleared ;f60,000, his own shaic of 
the voyage. 

CALCUTTA. 

The evils of Amir Khan’s irruption to- 
wards the capital of Jaypoor, now begin to 
display themselves. T'he unfortunate 
Prince, destitute of uioan.s to answer the 
daily demands on his exhausted trea.sury, 
is/aintohave recourse to loans. T'he 
country, desolated by the ravages of a 
cniel enemy, and deserted by its native 
cultivators, has failed to produce the an- 
nual harvests, and heape<l on its inhabi- 
tants all the evils of famine. Manji- 
Das and Cliand Sjngh, the principal mi- 
nister and commander, have been forced 
to 'Conceal them.selves in the sanctuary of 
their own dwellings, to avoid the e.x.ic- 
tions and insults of their disorderly fol- 
lowers. Meanwhile Amir Khan ranges 
about, aod gleans from the impoverished 
villagers a scanty subsisteitce for his mer- 
ciless tioops. 

Private letters, dated in end of Sep- 
tember. intimate that the Marqni.s Has- 
tings meditates declaring the Jaypoor, and 
some other Uajapoot states, allies of the 
Company, thus freeing them from the op- 
pression of the Mahrattas. Amir Khan, 
it is added, has received three repulses in 
attempting to storm Jaypoor. 

Calcutta^ Oct. 1. — Our latest accounts 
from Jaypur state, that the Haja of Joud- 
pur was still negociating with Amir 
Khan, but that the demands of the one 
and the means of the other alforded but 
little hope of an early adjustment. In 
tiuili it appears, that if the Khan was 
dispo.sed to quit the invaded countiy his 
troops would not consent, unless money 
could be found to satisfy their expecta- 
jons ; and if the condition of the Jaypur 
chieftain is correctly represented, he has 
not any resources from which he can 
supply a sum equal to the demands of the 
iuv^ers. He appears also to be so much 
under the inflence of the Thakur, that he 
is afraid to contract such engagements as 
would eflectually liberate him from his 
thraldom, and insure the future tranquil- 
lity of his government. This seems to be 
the Idea prevailing among the news wri- 


not otherwi.se that it is founded in truth. 
We are assured, however, that this W)de- 
cided personage, on tlie 8th ult. in conse- 
quence of a threat communicated by the 
Khan, observed to the principal minister, 
Maiiji Das, If Amir Khan continue 
impracticable, you mu.st negociate with 
Huotlicr power.” 

Later jiccounts meution a skirmish bf- 
tween the tiooi)S of Amir Khan and the 
Jaypur force now in Tunkha, in which 
the latter obtained a trifling advantage. 
Shortly after Bapoji Sindia with his army 
arrived at Jaypur, and it wa.s .sapi)osed 
they would .speedily rctuni, their assist- 
ance not being requited. Amir Khan, 
Ij.id .scut a large force to j)Ii]nder in the 
neighbourhood of Sikawal. It is also 
.stated that the V'akeels of the Jaypu* 
government liad returned from Delhi 
without elfectiug the object of their mis- 
sion. 

Amir Khan was encamped at Sawoorda, 
on the 20th August ; Baptiste had taken 
po.s.se.s.sioii of the city of Uagluighnr and 
.summoned the fort. Loll Sigh was en- 
camped near Tonga. The Jaypur troop.s, 
as usual, were mutinous, and threa- 
tened tlie minister. 

The Raja has requested to liave a per- 
sonal interview with Amir Kh.'m, and his 
aimy had retired from Bakul, and en- 
camped on the river Bandi. 

Holkar had lelurned, and the camp 
was at Droria on the 3Lst of July. 

The repose of his Highness and his 
royal mother was recently di.sturbed by 
the sudden appearance at the door of their 
tents of a person who declared himself to 
be Juswuiit Roa Holkar, and demanded 
instant restitution of his former dignity. 
Without Avishing to question the piety of 
mother or son, we may fairly doubt 
whether the new claimant was a welcome 
guest, and shall easily believe that the joy 
of the court was unfeigned on discovering 
him to be a maumun. 

Hunjeet Singh had issued six lacks of 
rupees to his army. Kadhakissan, a per- 
son higli in the service of Runjeet, pro- 
ceeding on an embasiy to Kabul, Wevs at- 
tacked on the way by a gang of people, 
of what description is not known ; twelve 
of the escort were killed, and Radhakissen 
was mortally wounded, and died at Pash- 
awar. The banditti obtained plunder to 
the amount of several lacks of rupees. 
Runjeet was preparing to march to Noor- 
pour. 

A large force collected by the Zemindars 
in the vicinity of Attock, having made an 
attempt to obtain possession of that fov- 
the troops of Runjeet Singh sue* 
3U2 
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ceeded in repelling the attack, aiid killed was preparing for an immediate march to- 
fifty of the assailants. The Kaja of Mul- wards Kohistan. 
tan having failed to perform his engage- Our latest acconnts from Mnltan, are 
ments, Uuiijeet has expressed his deter- dated the 13th ult. 'I’he (Governor of 
mination to |)roceed thither, and reduce that place, Serferaz Khan was then at 
the whole country to subjection. Riinjeet Shoojadabad. Isrnael Khan, an ambas- 
was at Lahore on the Dth June. He had sador from the Amirs of Sinde, was on 
demanded tribute from the Kaja of Khu- his way to Cahul. intelligence had been 
looria, who refused to ])ay it, saying he received from Liah, stating that a large 
had never been tributary to ««// power, detachment of the Bliugaur army was 
and was besides under the protection ot marching against Abdul Sumand Khan 
the English (lovernnient. at Dayerah Dunpunah. It was encamped 

Uckhars fioni Holkar’s camp to the when the intelligence was dispatched, at 
2()th of Sept, mention the receipt of a let- Liah and Sultankote. 'I'he Peshore IJkh- 
ter from Amir Khan, in which he com- bars contain no intelligence of importance, 
plains that the Jaypore Vakeel had quit- Our native corre'.pomlent at Uellii, 
ted his camp, without effeciing any settle- states, that Amir Khan vv.is cncamiied, 
luent. The latest aceoimis from Jaypore, w lien the latent acx’oinits left him, near 
state that the guards of the eii) had been Joiidpoie, the ILijah of which place 
strictly ordered not to pei mi t any armed was still very ill. It is conitetured that 
persons to enter the city, 'I'liakoors ex- the Khan was awaiting his death, ia 
cepted ; each ot whom might pass, with order to take advantage of the eireuni- 
four aimed men. The gates were also stanee.swhiehtharevenrmightafti)iil,for 
directed to be shut every evening at nine supplying his wants. On the other hand, 
o’clock, but no rea.Nons are assigned for it is .stated that a laige force under a per- 
these piecautions. 'I'lic Jaypore ministers son of the name of Jacob ; and the army 
and eliieftains stiungly leeomnieniled the of Bapuojee guns, wlien tlie llchbar was 
Rajah to unite w'illi the Joudpoic force, dispatched. Gutloor Klum had rejioitcd 
to chastise and expel Amir Khan ; but to the Bailee, tliai four battalions of liri- 
the Rajah declined Their advice, obNcrving tisli troops had arrived vii (iuzerat at 
that he was sure the Joudpore Rajali Jahpoor, about eiglitv miles from Joiul- 
woiild not act against Amir Khan, he- pore; and that tliis intelligence had been 
cause lie helicics the Khan to be ** a good communicated by Amir Khan. Ralarem 
mail.” The latter however was busily Seit was in disgrace, 
employed in plundering the eountiies of The Jaypore Uclibars to the 24tli ult. ; 
JapoK* and Joudpore. M.'itijee Dass the mention that Misra Giinesli, at tlie in- 
principal Jaypore ininister is re|)orted .stance of iManjee Do.ss had undertaken to 
sick; hut lii.s illness is M’pposed to be pay all the arrears of the aniiv, when all 
feigned, to avoid the impoitnnitie.s of the troops weie to proceed to dittcrent 
Roy Chund Singh, and flic troops who quarters. “A letter ot fiiendship,” had 
claim the payment of their arrears— the been written to Mr. Mefeall. Tlie Pe- 
peiiod lixed tor that purpose by Manjee sliour Lklibars to the 13rli ult. Mate that 
Hass having elapsed. Molitanb Khan has Piince Ovoob and Yar (Vlahomed Khan, 
proceeded to llindoor. have the joint niauagemoiit of the affairs 

♦ Uckhars from Holkai’s camp to the 4th of that eonit. Letters fi o:n Cahul meii- 
uR. .slate, tliat tin* camp wa.s .still at Deo- tion, that Prince Cannon had demainlcd 
riali; and the cai.iliy .sifting at Dhnr- .six lacks of rupees from Vi/ier Fntteli 
nah, TJic Uck bans from Holkai’.s camp Khan, on account of the two I a.st years; 
tn the 12tli ult. .''tute, that the Hhaec had and that prince Masliiid, the .son of Fut- 
given directions to dig twenty yards deep tell Ally Shah had murdered Is.ih Khan, 
in a pariiculai sp(,t of ground, in con.se- The widow of the deceased, liadiucon- 
quence of ill lormat ion conveyed to her by sequence laised a eonsiderahle force to 
certain Zemindars, that at that depth, avenge lier husband’.s diMtli, ami Kliora- 
Ihe late king Alnmgir had deposited six- .san was iii a state of great agitation. It 
ty lacks of rupees, beneath .six la'ge guns, is added that iMalimood Shall the King of 
The digging had commenced, but the Cahul had promised aSvsistatice to the wi- 
workmen had not even reached the guns, dow of hali Khan, either diiectJy or 
Scindeah was watching the movemenis of indiiectly. 

the Khan, it was al.so repoited at Del- it was expected that Prince Camron 

hi, that Amir Khan had been dekat- would Join her cause with part ot the Do- 

.ed by the tio ips of the iiik.uiir Ilaja. rainiy army Irom ('andaliar. Prince Fee- 
Several detaclnrients of the Khaii’.s froop.s rozuddeen had an ived at C.ibiil fiom Hur- 
iiad plundeied the emniliy in the neigh- rat, and lepoitcd that one Kacliar Kljaii 
boiu hoMfl of Dundwaiiah, and that fin-t had reached the latter place, demanding 
and city were afterwards taken and pil- tribute or revenue in tlie name of Futteh 
liigt’d. , Ally Shah, and insisting that the coRi 

llnnjeet .Singh, on the 12th ult., wa.s should bear his title. Tliis intelligence »s 
4ill gt Lahore ; but his park of aitillery stated to liave produced some imeasiuci* 
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in the'first instance^ but the Vizier Futteh 
Khan aiiri other chieftains j)revente(l 
their master from proceeding to Canda- 
har ; and advised him to send to Prince 
Camron, the money he required, with or- 
ders to march forthwith with the Drjran- 
ny troops to Khorashan Maliometf Shah, 
adopted this advice, and proceeded him- 
gelf to Pesliour. 

The latest accounts from Umritsir,. 
mention that on the 8tli ult, Uunject Singh 
was at Lahore. 

Our latest intelligence from Holkar’s 
camp is dated the 19th ult. The Hin- 
dostany cavalry who had long sat in Dhnr- 
iia, received half their arrears with a 
promise of the remainder after a month. 
The 01 her cavalry lefused to receive l(‘ss 
than the sum due, and threatened vio- 
lence, if not immediately j)aid. 

7'he Ukhbars from Jaypoor are dated 
the 18th October. 'Fhe Hajah had called 
a conned of his principal Sirdars to con- 
sider the state of liis affairs, and to de- 
termine what should be done with the 
aimy under Raja Loll Siiigli, in conse- 
quence ot the defeat of Misr Slteo Nar- 
lain. The chieftains replied that when 
Amir Khan had been driven to extremi- 
ties, and when theie was every reason to 
expect that he would be overcome ; the 
Raja, contrary to their advice, ba<I made 
jjeace wjfh liim ; and that the sub.secjuent 
inisfortimes of the Raja, were imputable 
to the bad policy wbicli he bad pursued. 
That, however, if the Raja would pro- 
n'de two lacs of rupees foi the payment of 
troops, and encourage them l)y pitching 
his own tent, the outside of the city, they 
woidd answer with their lives, for the dc- 
fe-atof Amir Khan and Raja Loll Singh. 
^Ihc Raja declaied his inability to sup- 
ply the sum required, and the chieftaitis 
‘separated, without coming to any resolu- 
tion likely to pioteet the tottering govern- 
ment, or lepcl the enemy. While the 
Raja was thus avowing his inability to 
pay his troops, lie appointed a bey, nine 
years of age, the son of Manjce Doss, to 
the oillcc of jiaymaster — an office for 
which it sliould seem, he is fully com- 
petent, 

Tlic annual boat races in celebration of 
the Durga Puja, commenced at Malda 
oil the afternoon of the .‘10th of Septem- 
ber. About two hundred boats, I believe, 
'vote engaged. 'I’liese assembled outlie 
above day at Liidraw; on the 1st instant 
ut I\lal(la ; on the 2(1 at Mdachceali ; on 
.‘Id at Englishbuzar, opposite our 
wortliy Resident’s lioi^c ; and on the 4th 
'U Fooihurriali ; Khailiiahs, Bhaulcahs, 
J'unkhmaharrahs, Kc.The length of many 
of the largest boats, was from .sixty to 
j<'V(.'iiiy feet, and they were manned with 
b^om thirty to forty oars each, or per- 
baj).s more ; the rowers were all richly 


dressed in (floured clothes, some in red, 
and others in yellow, &c. with white and 
red caps. The owners of their resjicctinj 
boats sat in the greate‘«t state imaginaWe, 
smoking tluMr long hookahs, anil listening 
to the sound of music from the tom-tom, 
&c. A great concourse of people attend- 
ed to view the ceremony, which had a 
mo.st pleasing appearance, and afforded 
general delight to the natives. 

Ever since Monday, the 2.‘ld Ult. we 
have had a greater abundance of rain than 
has been before experienced at tliis.sea.son 
of the year. I presume it will enable tlie 
indigo jdanfers in the lower [iroviiice.s to 
commence their October .sowings at n 
inncli earlier peiiod than usual ^ and at 
the same time have proved exceedingly 
favorable to the rice crop. Sanguine 
hopes, tlierefore, are reasonably enter- 
tained by the native.s that the produce of 
this season will be more than usually 
abundant. — Ortohef. 

By H. M. ship Orlando, wc have be«Ti 
informed of the loss of the ship Caroline 
of this port. She struck during a dark 
night on a shoal in the .straits of Ma- 
lacca, on which f^a Paix of this port was 
lo.st ten years ago. Tlie crow and part of 
her cargo have been .saved, and it is said, 
that licr bull is not totally lost. About 
eiglity chests of opium saved from the 
wreck, were .sold on the spot, and it if 
.stated, that on opening the chests, some 
of them were found to contain .sawdust 
and cowdnug mixed with the opium. 
'I'hi.s fraud, will of course, be traced to 
the perpetrators. 

An ordinance has been jia.ssed by go- 
vernment for the regulation of the con- 
duct of mechanics and workmen, within 
the limits of Calcutta, and for the punish- 
ment of those who neglect or refu.«e to 
perform their engagements, either by fail- 
ing in their attendance at the time or 
place of work, or rctii.sirig to vvoik at such 
time or place, or during such hours of 
work. A former ordinance h.id provided 
for the punishment of workmen leaving 
their work unfinished. 

There is al»o in the late oi (finance a 
provision for the punishment of artificer.s^ 
or workmen pniloining or embe//.Iing the 
articles given them to woik up, or fraudu- 
lently detaining them from tlie owners. 
It wa.s iiiidci stood to have been framed for 
the benefit of (he European tradeMneii of 
Calcutta, who have hitherto sustaiueil 
great losses from a multitude of frauds 
and abuses. 

Supreme Court of Judicature. — On 
Tuesday 22d November, was held the 4rli 
se.s.sioii8 of oyer and terminer, and gaol 
delivery, and 4lh admiralty sessions to*: 
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1815* Tba Hon, Sir Authoiiy BuHcr, in 
his address to the grand jury, regret- 
ted to observe the great pre|x)nderaucc 
of murders and burglaries on tiie calendar, 
k wa« to be feared, from the numerous 
recent instances of daring attacks on the 
houses of Europeans, well as natives in 
tho city and its neighbourhood, that the 
latter class of crimes was rather on tlie in- 
crease. It was true the dwellings of the 
natives were in general poor miserable 
huts ; but they were not on that account 
less valuable to their owners, whose only 
asylum and security they were. The 
crime was still more deleterious in the 
houses of Europeans, because it was 
usually committed in the dead of the 
night, when all were asleep, and from the 
heat of the climate the inhabitants were 
forced to leave their houses in a great luea- 
ture open. He however hoped much from 
the increasing vigilance of an intelligent 
and active police. The principal cases on 
the calendar were that of Gorman for the 
murder of his wife, and that of Tonoo 
JBaburchee, who it appears had entered a 
house by forcibly lifting up the bolt, by 
which the venetianed windows are usually 
secured. His Lordship finally called the 
attention of the jury to two cases on the 
admiralty side. On these he did not com- 
meol, because in event of their piwing 
misdemeanors instead of felonies, the ju- 
risdiction ol the court might be questioned. 

niomas I*ewin, E.sq. having produced 
the requisite testimonials, and taken the 
usual oatlhs, was admitted a barrister. 
Charles Trebeck and '1\ 11. Swiuhee, Esqs. 
were admitted Attoniies of the Court. 

I'he epidemic disorder, which we have 
formerly mentioned, continues to prevail 
in the northern provinces ; and Delhi 
Futtighur, Cawnpore, and Allahabad, aie 
all suficring this awful visitation. At Alla- 
habad there were nearly l.'iO men in the 
hospital of the detadiment doing duty 
there ; and many ofilcers, women, and 
children severely indisposed. At Cawn- 
pore eight or ten men died daily, and the 
87th regiment have lost between eighty 
and ninety in twenty-five days Of the 
foqr King’s regiments at that station, theie 
were nearly 1000 on the sick list in the 
first week of the present month (October). 
IVf are sorry to add that Di. Calder, of 
tire Medical service on tliis cstahlishnient, 
and Lieutenant Macartney, of the 25th 
Light Dragoons, have fallen victinus to the 
disease. 

We understand that offici i! inforinutiuu 
from the highest medical autlioiity at 
Cawiipoor, under date 9tii in.siaut, stute.s 
that the sickness still continues, though 
fiot in fo violent a decree, and that a 
considerable alteration for the better bus 
taken place in H. M. 87th regiment, the 
symptoms lieiiig now less violent, and the 
casiialtiu^ considerably diminished. As 


the favourable alteration in the season was 
then taking place, it couh! uot fail to ac- 
celerate and increase this improvement in 
the condition of the sick. We hope soon 
to have the pleasure of announcing that 
the sickness, so unusual in that part of 
India, lias entirely disappeared. We hav.e 
letters from Agra of the 11th instant 
from which it appears the usual health 
was enjoyed at that slSitmu-^/farkani 
Oct. 19. 

A.D. 1816, Keg. 16.— On the 10th 
June was passed a regulation, for the trial 
of civil suits, in which thenativeofficeniand 
soldiers attached to regular corps on the 
military establishment of the Presidency 
of Fort William, may be parties. 

The annual relief of thu army will oc- 
casion the following changes of the under- 
mentioned corps : 

European Regiment at Berhanpooir. 

• NATIVE CAVALRY. 

IstKcgt at Kurnaul 

3d Muttra. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

2(1 Bat. 1st Kegt. at Futty Ghur 


1st — 2d 

— 

Secrora & Byraiu 
[Ghaut 

2d — 2d 


Agra 

1st — 6th 

— 

Delhi (St Rewary 

2(1 — 6th 

— 

Bareilly 

Ist — 7th 

— 

Delhi & Rewary 

1st —11th 

— 

Huduapoor 

2(1 —11th 

— 

Ally Ghur 

1st —14th 

— 

Banda 

2d —14th 

— 

Berhanpoor 

1st — 16th 

— 

Chittagong 

2(1 —16th 

— 

Loodhiana 

1st — 17th 

— 

Hansi 

2(1 —21st 

— 

Sultanpoor Onde 

2d —24th 


Adjyghur & Kar 
[lingnr 

2(1 —25th 

— 

Caw n poor 

2d —25th 

— 

Jjoodhiana 

Isi —27 th 

— 

Muttra 

1st — 30lh 

— 

Barrack poor 

Extract from 

the 

Proceedings of an 


JCitropeon General Gourt Martini, 
semhled at Knrnauly on Tuesday, 
September 1816,/er t/ie trial of Lieut. 
J. KhetHHl, 2d Hat. hth Itc^t. Native 
Infantru, and such other prisoners as 
may l-ehroaglit before it. — President, 
Lieut. -t'ol. A. Masrivell ; Judge Ad- 
vocate, L'apt. Pfitriclison ; Dep.Jud^a 
Advocate General of 2d and 3d divi- 
sions t ielrl Army. 

Charges preferretl by Major Patton, 
commanding 2(1 Bat. 5th Kegt. against 
Lieut. El wood : 

1 . For conduct highly di.sgraceful as an 
officer in the following instance : viz. 
Contempt (rf my authority, and great dis- 
respect towards me, his immediate coiu- 
maiiding officer, in declaring to Lieut, aud 
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Adjutant Arbutbnot, whom I had directed 
to wait on him on the forenoon of 1st 
My, with orders that he (Lieut. EIvvood) 
Siould come to some immediate settle* 
ineBt with a native woman, by name Ma- 
homdy Kharunti, who had made several 
complaints against him, that “neither 
Major Patton, or any body on earth, 
should force him to give up her property 
until she bad accounted to him for every 
thing fihe had under licr charge.” “ That 
it was not Major Patton’s business.” 

“ That she might, if she pleased, go to 
theadawlet” (civil court), or words to 
that effect 

3d. For further contemptof my authori- 
ty on the same day, namdy, 1st July, in 
having, when told by Lieutenant Arbuth- 
not, in obedience to my ordeis, that I 
should be under the ne jessily of forward- 
ing diarges against liini (Lieut. Elwood), 
to the Right Hon. the (.’ommander in 
Chief, if the matter abore alludeil to was 
not immediately settled, replied to that 
officer (Lieut Ai butlinot) in the following, 
or words to a .similar import, “That 
Major Patton may send charges wlien he 
pleases, hut if he does, I will immediately 
resign the service. The property I will 
not give up,” And wlien questioned by 
Lieut Arbutbnot whether the above was 
the answer lie should deliver to Major 
Patton, replying, “ It is, Sir, now you 
have got your answer,” 

3. For conduct highly insubordinate and 
diM'ospectful to Lieut, and Adjuiant Ar- 
buthnot, when in the execution of his 
duty, and as representative of his (Lieut. 
Elvvood’s) coniinuuding offieer, on Lst 
July aforesaid, in addres.siug him in a 
sneering and ironical manner, and calling 
out to him, “ Oh, I know you, you are a 
fine fellow,” or irritating woids to that 
effect. 

The whole of and every part of wlilcli 
was subversive of good order, in opposi- 
tion to good order, and in breach ol the 
ai liclcjs of war. 

(.Signed) R. Paiton, Major, 
Commanding 2(1 Batt.bth litgt. 

By order of the Riglit Hoii. Comman- 
dcr-in-Chief, 

J. NiroL, Acting Adjutant^GeurruL 
Adj. General’s Ojffive, 

Pres, of Fort fViiiiam, 
r)/A Aug. 1816. 

Additional charge against Lieut. El- 
wood by Capt. Price, conunandiug 2 IJat. 
•'■'th Regt. at Saharunpoor, 4th July 1816. 
For breaking bis arrest on the evening of 
3fl instant, having gone to the Scigeant 
Major’s, Bengalow, in the lines, between 
the hours of seven and eight o’clock, be- 
stowing on the Serjeant Major the most 
gr(jss and illiberal abuse, such conduct 
l*£hig ill breach of the articles of war, veiy 
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irregular, and highly unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer. 

Sentence. Court having attentive- 
ly considered the evidence brought for- 
ward on the part of the prosecution, to- 
gether with what the prisoner, Lieut, i, 
Elwood, has urged in his defence, is of 
opinion tliat he is not guilty of the Amt 
part of the first charge preferred against 
him, namely, “ for conduct highly dis- 
graceful as an officer,” acquits him of R 
accordingly. The court is of opinion, thM 
the prisoner, Lieut. J. Elwood, is guilty 
of the remainder of that chai’ge, and of tlw* 
other charges exhibited against him. 

The Court having thus found the pd- 
soner guilty of so much of the first 
charge, and of the whole of the othev 
charges, the same lieing in breach of the 
articles of war, it sentences him, Lieut. 
John Elwood, to lie cashiered. 

(Signed) A. Maxwki.l, Lieut. Col. 2i 
Jiatt. (ith N. I. and Pre.sident. 
(Signed) VV- G. Patrick.son, Capt. 
Deputy Judite Ado. Gen. 2d 
and \\d Divisions of Field 
Army, condueting the Trial. 
Appioved andconfirmeil. 

(Signed) MOIRA. 

While the Commander in Chief, ad- 
verting to the extenuatory circumstances* 
vemaiked in this pai tit ular case by tht 
members of the Court, assents to their 
application for lenity towards Lieut. El- 
wood, and remits the sentence, his Lordr 
.ship obsenes with concern several Indi- 
cations on the face of the proceedings, 
which give an unfavourable impressjoM 
respecting that tdticer’s former conduct ; 
the Commander in Chief could not have 
allowed himself to lestore Lieut. Elwood 
to the service in the present instance* 
without intimating that such points arc 
not mmoticed, and expressing liis hope 
that the indulgence exeici.sed on this oo 
ca.sionwill awaken in Lieut. Elwood seu- 
timiuts worthy of his profossioii. By 
comiiuiml. (Signed) C. J. Doyle, 

Lieut. Col. Secretary. 

Lieut. Elwood is to he released on the 
receipt of this older at Kuriiaul, and di- 
rected to return to his duty. 

Court Martial,— fjcneraf Orders^ hy 
his E.vcellency the Right Honorable the 
Commander in Chief. Calcutta^ 23rf df 
September y 1816. — At a general court 
luaitial held at Uellary on the IStli day of 
August, in the year of our Lord 1816, 
Lieut. Edward James Mockler, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 84lh regiment of foot, was arraign- 
ed upon the undci mentioned charged, 
viz, — 1. “ For apjiearing drunk on pa- 
rade ; 2. Personally telling Lieut. Col. 
Campell, 4th regiment, in presence (if 
the Adjutant, on the public parade, a dl- 
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pci-sisting in the same. Descended from nii ancient familv ?n 
o, 1*01 aflixing his signature to a certifi- Scotland, to the estates of whirh 

attached to the state of hi-^ company, presumptive heir, and nephew to tlie Tate 
^ which he ac- David Scott, Ksq. every profession ulc 
^lly did not execute. 4. A breach of open to his choice, on his commenci^ 
ISf I T of honor, publicly and solemnly life. His high spirit induced him to J 
pledged to Lieut. (,ol. Campbell, his com- lect the military profession ; and he ramp 
mandiiig officer, m presence of the offi- out to India at an early age In 
of the regiment a.ssembled to witness course of the Mahratta war, though oiilv 
J^,i ^ charges the court came a cornet in the 4th regiment of oavali/ 

to he following decision “ The court he had happily an opportunity of distin* 
^ing considered ilie evidence on the guishing himself in the field, and attest' 
prosecution, as w'c .qs wimf ^ r , ..j , * A 


prosccutiou, as well as what the pri.soner 
has luged in his defence, are of opinion 
that the prisoner Lieut. Edward James 
Mockler of his Majesty's 84th regiment, 
is guilty of the first, second, and third 
charges, but the court acquits him of the 
irarth cliarge. 'I'he court having found 
the piisoner Lieut. Edward Janies Mock- 
ler, guilty of the first, second, and third 


- - -o V..V, ...-iw, uiiu anract- 

ing the notice of Lord Lake. On the ter- 
mination of that war, and the death of 
Cornwallis, he was appointed an aid de- 
camp to .Sir George Barlow, then Go- 
vernor General, vvho early discovered his 
merit, and soon rewarded it, in removing 
him to an important situation, in the 
grain department, of whicli he soon be- 
came the head. On the institution of the 


ch.«e,. ^ vin,:; "oniTc’ CoHnni^a;-:, 

»"? >-eversi:c oo„d.,c,e..‘.T; 


Afockler to be cashiered.” Which sen- 
tence was approved and confirmed by his 
Excellency the Right Honorable the Eai 1 
of Moira, K. G. Coimiiandcr in Chief in 
the East Indies. 

The name of Lieut. Edward James 
Mockler of his Majesty’s 84tli regiment, 


, . ' , lilt; 

duties, and superintended the manage- 
ment in the field, of that most important 
depaitinent. His integiity, his talent*!, 
and^ enlarged \iews, early attracted the 
notice, and senued him the confidenre 
and approbation of Government. To his 
exertions, may he greatly ascribed, the 


‘ n-piiiirin, may ne greatly ascribed, the 

<’0‘1>5» decided succevs of a department, which 
from the date of this order heimr mndp bad mn,.v d:rrw.„w!.. J A. 


- ,r| lliai 

from the date of this order being made 
known to him, wliich the comrnaiiding 
officer will specially ivpoit to the Adju- 
tant General of his Majesty’s foices’in 
India, and the Military Secretaiy to the 
Right Honorable the Commander in Cliief. 

His Excellency is pleased to d rect that 
the foiegoiiig orders shall be entered in 
the geiunal oidcrbook, and read at the 
head of every regiment in his Majesty's 
•ervice in India. 

By order of the Right Honorable tlie 
Commander in Chief. (^^Igned) 

1 . M’Maiion, Adjutant General. 


- ..vi.i.i iiimii, vyiin.u 

had many dinTiculties to encounter, and 
which has rcci ived tlic repeated and liigh 
commendations, both of the authorities of 
this eountryami at home. The establisli- 
ment at Hissar uas suggested by him, and 
owes Its present flourishing condition to 
his superior inanngement. Thusdeiofcd 
to tlic interests of the state, of which be 
was siicli an able and distinguished sei- 
vant, he was also the piide and ornament 
of piivate life. His warm and geneioii*! 
nature, delighted in all the enjoyments of 
social mtercoursc. His accomplished nian- 
neis, fiishigh spirits, and his amiable vir- 


Sept. 26 . — ’J lie ifon. Sir Antliony Bul- 
I^r, junior Puisne Judge of the Supiciiic 
Court of Judicature at this IhcMdeiiey, 
took the oaths of office, under the usual 
salute from the lanipai ts of Foit William. 

Ihe following culoginm on the chaiac- 
terof the late Major James Luinsdainc, 
has appeared in the Calcutta papers : — 

“ In announcing the melancholy event 
of the death of Major James Liimsdaiue, 
Deputy Commissary General, on the 14th 
of feeptembei’, at Meerut, w’e cominuni- 
calc the loss of one of the most dHtin- 
girfshcd individuals of the Bengal army, 
^d one of the finest young men, who 
have ever adorned the profession of arms 
in India. Pospsed of talents of a high 
order, of the finest feeling.s of the gentle- 
man, and of the higliest .spirit of the sol- 
oier, the deceased wa.s at once, a distin- 
pished public: character, and the pride 
Mad admiration of ail who knew him. 


tue.s crideai'cd him u herev cr he went. The 
waiintli of hi.s fiiemlsliips, and tlie beiie- 
uilcncc of his heait, secured him the af- 
tacliijicnt of all that was rcspc ttahlc m 
life. Willi a happy felicity of nature, Ijc 
\ yas at omc the man of gaiety and of bu- 
siness — though keenly alive to all the fas- 
cinations of .society, never were its at- 
tractions known to interfere with his dii- 
tie.s to the state. At an age, when the 
aspiring arc scarcely commencing their ca- 
iccr of reputation, lie had already secured 
wlmtevcr vva.s most valuable in life. In 
the pos.spssion fit every blessing that can 
render existence dear, he has, alas ! fallen at 
an early ago, a victim to the influence of 
the climate. In the loss of such a cha- 
racter, how much ha.s society to lament ! 
How many associations are destroyed^ 
which can never be renewed ! His fate 
will be deplored by all who had the happi- 
ness of knowing him ; and many an indi- 
vidual will bitterly feel, that one of the 
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dearest ties' ^liat bbulid Iiini t(i exrstence, 
has been rent asunder. 'I'he state has 
lost one of Its ablest sert^ahts^ and may 
record its loss ; but alas ! wthat can 
speak the' Arrows of the afflicted family 
he has left to weep his fate !*' 

A sitigularly daring robbery was com- 
mitted on TImrsday, 19th Septennher, by 
two Sircara- (house stewards), who rented 
an uppm-nwined house in theChina bazar, 
for a gfutlemun whom they pretended to 
expect from up the country. It was 
agreed, that if the gentleman approved of 
the hou^e it was to be tuken, oihei\vis.e 
a w'eek’s rent was to be foifeited, and a 
chest of di a wers and some trunks or chests 
were uccor«liu«ly sent into it. In the front 
of the liouse was a shop occupied by a na- 
tive dealer in tn oan cloth. On the lOof they 
got on Thursday night, and having cut 
through two ot the bwiglias, entered the 
shop, and. earned off several hale> of 
broad cl<Klj, to the value of 0 or 7000 ru- 
pees, which it is suppo>ed they packed in 
the cliests and trunks they had mtrodmed, 
as the house wa'H found empty between 
feu and eleven o’clock on Kiiday moni- 
iug, when the robbery was first discover- 
ed. The roof of the shop being low, the 
villains found little difficulty in lowering 
themselves down on the table on which 
the bales were i anged. They have escaped 
detection. 

ADMINISTRAIIONS TO ESTATES. 

Septemb r 1816*. 

U. A. Ward, Ksq, — Administrator, D. 
Heming, Ksq. Uegistiar. 

T. 'Templeton, K.sq. — Executors, H. 
Wood and Antli. Mactier, Ksqrs. 

Peter Hremiier^ E.^q. — Executor, J. B, 
Inglis, E.sq. 

Mrs. El, E.i) .—Administrator, D. Ileni- 
ing, Rcgisiiar. 

Lieut. W. llaliiiigton. — Administrator, 
I). Heming, Ilegistrar, 

Major W. 11. Williams. — Administra- 
tor, l3. Heming, Registrar. 

Mr. J. Hill. — Adminstrator, D. Hem- 
in g, Registrar. 

Thomas Colhoiiii, Fsq.— Executor, U. 
Clark, Esq. 

A. P. Blown, E.sq. -^Executor, D. Clark, 
Esq. 

Osw. Charters, E.sq. — Executor, H, 
Alexander, Esq. 

J. F. Carr, Esq. — Executor, fllajor 
Thos. Anburcy. 

J. H. Hutchinson, Esq. — Executor, J, 
W. Fulton, E.sq. 

Mr. Thos. Yeats. — Administrator, D, 
Heming, Registrar. 

Mr. 11. Patton. — Administrator, D, 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

MILtTARV PROMOTIONS, 

Sept, 27, 1816.-- Sen. Cornet C. B. 
Nicld to be Lieut, from Sept. L^th. 

Asiatic «7oKnf.— No- 17* 


Mr. Buxton, Cadet, of Engineer.'?, to 
survey the cantonments ot l)um Hum. 

Capt. R.' Hampton, 20th leg, N. I. is 
confirmed in the situation of Agent 
to the Commissaiiat at P, W. l.slaad and 
dependencies. 

Messrs. 'F.VVarlpw and A. Irvine, Engi- 
neer Cadets, ai’e admitted to the service. 

The piomutioii of Mr. Allen of the 
Rocket Oirps, to the rank ot Deputy Com- 
missary o'* Ordnance, is cancel ed by the 
(»oveinor tJeneral, and he is directed to 
hold himself in readiness to embark for 
Europe. 

Oct 4.— 11th Reg. N. 1. Ensign D. P. 
Wood to be Lieut, of the 12(ii Reg. N. 1. 
Ciipt. Lieut. J. L. Gale to be Captain, 
Lieut. Alex. Me Leod to be Capt. Lieut, 
Easign J. Bmiyou to be LieiiUnant. 

The Governor General has resolved on 
the eslablishment of the appointments of 
Supeiinteudant of Ciul and Military 
buildings in tlie upper or western pro- 
vinces, and that tlie office of Civil Aidii- 
te(t .shall cea.se from thi.s date. 

" Lieut. Col. Thomas Peai^oii, 27th Reg. 
>1.' I. is appointed Supeimtendant us 
above. 

Capt. T. Phipps, Idth Reg. N. I. to be 
Supeiinteudant of Civil and Militaiy 
Building.s in the Lower pi evinces. 

Oct. 11.— 5th Reg. N. C. Capt. Lieut. 
J. Kennedy to be Captain; Lieut. H. 
Tulfnell Roberts to be Captain ; Lieur. 
Cornet W. Luinsdaine to lie l.ieul. In- 
fantry — Sen. Majoi F. Drumnnmd to be 
Lieut. Colonel. 

1 1//< Oct. — Capt. P Byer.s, to be Major ; 
Capt. Lieut. 1. 'Turner to be Captain ; 
Lieut. II. Niclioli-on to be Captain; Lt, 
Ensign J. Walker to be Lieuienant. 

Infantry. — Major Jas. Gainer to Lieut. 
Colonel. 

15/// /V. /.—Capt. W. Burgh to be Maj. ; 
Capt. Lieut. ,Io.seph Garner, to be Capt, ; 
Lieut. H. David.con, to be Capt. ; Lieut. 
Ensign Cbas. Marsliail to be Lieut. 

Major ,1. Mouat, to relieve Capt. D. 
M‘Leod, superintendiug woi ks at Scha- 
runpuor, the l.atler to a^.sume charge of 
the gunpowder works at Ishapoor. 

Commissariat, — Oct. 4. — Lt.-Col. R. 
Stevenson, 12ih N. I. to he Deji. Coni- 
luissary General ; liieut. VV . Lnmsdame, 
Assist. Comm. Geneial, sujiervisor of the 
Estahlishmeiits at Hissar. 

Surgeons. — Messn. A. Scott, A. Wood, 
G. N. Cheek, J. Burnet, 11. Smitli, J, 
Grant, are admitted to the service Assist. 
Surgeons, 

Oct. 4. — Mr. Assist. Suigeon Davies is 
appointed to the Medical charge of the 
establishment at Hussar. 

11. — Mr. A.s^ist. Surgeon .f. Moi risen 
to tlie medical duties at the civil station 
at Tirlioot. 

Furloughs to AVrojoe,— Lient. W, Sage 
24th N. I. ; Mr. As-sist. Surgeon A. F, 
Bombay, 

VOL. Ilf. 
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Col. 1:\ briiinmornl. 
Territorial V^fiartrAent^ dct.l\» 1816. 
—Mr. H. C. Pl'o^den, Salt Agent. 

^ BIRTH s. 

Sept. 1. At Tutlyghur, the !adv of I.Jeut. Wal- 
ker, Inteipieicr and Quarter Master Ist batta> 
lion syt >1 regt. of.a daughter. 

Oct. 5, At Patn^, ilit lady of John Hume, Esq. 
of {he CiTil ijrrvicr, ofa son. 

5. ^ Dacca, the Indy K)f H. M. Pigou, Esq. of the 
Civil Service of a son. 

7. At the house of her fathor, Comraod.->re John 
ffayea, the lady of Geoige Evan Law, Esq. of 
the <t\ril Seiviteof a son. 

7. At Madras, at the house of Ma}<)r Showers, 
St. Thom as ’i MoOnt, tlie lady of Charles Ro- 
bert, Ksq, of a daughter. 

8. Ag same place, tliC lady of Lieut. W. 
O'RcTIv, ol a daughter. 

8. At Allahabad, the lady'of Lieitt. .Steel Haw- 
thorne of the llih >1, L ol a daughter. 

9 At Chmsurah, at the house of her father G. 
HefRlot.s Esq theladvdfR. Thus. Wm.Bitls. 
Esq. of Natture.-of a Son.* 

11. AtCawiipoie, Mrs. P.'Held^of * dauehter. 

12. At the house of her fAVher. the Hou. 5ii 
Franl'is Macnaghitii, llie'lad)' of Colonel Sewell 
of a son. 

ScpC 17 th. At Meerut, , tlie fady of Col. Nicolls, 
Quartn-Masttr-Gciieral bi his M.ycsty’s forces 
in India, of a son 

marriages. 

Oct. 13. At Ayia, a' the hous? of Lieiit, Wj W. 
Moore, 12ih icgf. N.-I, the lady of Capt. O. A. 
Baiimarutf of iheship Emma, ofa daughtefi. <1 
lA, At Sti.im|torc Mrx, John Kales of a dauglitcr. 
16. Mis. Caiohne Ihikcr of a sdn. 

18. Mrs, R. Austin, o' a son, 

II. At the house of J. W, siicrcr, Esq. the lady 
of Gordon P irhcs, E'-q, of a daiigliier. 

— . The lady of Capt. R. Rohtri, Sub-Assistant 
Comtnissaiv General, of a daugfitor. 

85., At the lio ist of her brother, Capt. Ben Fi r- 
guson. tlie ia<ly of Capr, John Jones of the 7th 
regf, Na ivi Cavaliy, of adaughtci, 

24. The lady of I iciit. Reynolds of the Ist halt. 

Cd rogt, N 1 of a daughter, 

Oct, 9. Mr, A. I h niiiig, to MissChatloltc White. 
— , Mr, VI. Angi i, to .Mi«s J. H. Dalmir, young- 
est tl®ugliicr of Colonel 11. Dafoiir. 

6. Mr. John Henderson of the I'llot Service, to 
Miss Emeli’4 Muon, daiigluct Of the late Mr. 
David Moon, of Howiah 

20. Mr. P'tpr Smitli. to Mirs F.lizaheiji Baker. 

21. Capt Tlios Baker, lati of .Stialfoid, Essex, 
to Miss Ann VVouHastan, eldest daughter of Air. 
W. W'f.ol'a-taii. 

99. Mr, P. D’n Clio, to Mu'S A. Hudson Harvey. 
C(5; Ensign C J. Ciafic, of the 4th N. I. to Miss 
Sophia Atliai ass, 

DEATHS, 

Lrftelv, Cli.ailoiie '4o| h a, the only daughter of 
lacuten.int and Quarter Masier Oakes, of the 
1st battalion < I llie 4t/i regimeiu of N. f. 
Lately, at M iulim, Francis De Souza, Esq, 
M.D, lai< P lot Snrg'on, ■ 

Lately, at Cawnp if, James Alder, Esq, Assist. 
.Surgeon oil Hr -tahlisliiiicnt. 

C^t. Til' mas Hunt, late Commindcr of the 
PbmoiM, C 'iinnv *bip. and formerly Master of 
H, M. shij Ha ih -nakf, Modestc, and Hussar, 
l.atelv— M *• Alin'ins, 

The infant s >m oI Joliti M'Wiilter, Esq. aged 
♦ years and 7 rn nibs. 

Lately-rViis Thoiiia* Mackic, of the Hi C’s. 
Marines. 
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Imports. Rs.As. 

Vermilion, per chest, 148 0 

Quicksilver, per seer, 8 

Caraplior, per iniiuu, 65 0 

Pepper, jier do. 16* 0 

.Tin, new, per do. 20 0 

IJitto, oW,i per do. 30 0 


Betelniit, Malacca,. . 

. per do^ 

4 


Ditto, Pedief, 

. per do. 

4 

■8' 

Tiitchagiie, 

, per do. 

3.T 

O'' 

Malay Oath met, ^ . . 

. per do. 

4 

'-0 

Raw ditto,.' '. . 

. pdf do. 

2 

8 

Half boiled, 

. per do; 

2 12 

Rattans, Malacca,. . . 

. per hundred, 0 

12 

Iron, Swedish flat, , . 

. per fy. md. 

5 

0 

Ditto, sqqdre, .. . . . 

. per a 0 |. 

5 

0 

Ditto, English flat^ . . 

. per do. 

4 

4 

Ditto, bar,: 

per do. ‘ 

4 

B 

Alum, , 

. per do. 

S 

'4' 

Hrimstouc, 

. per do. 

9' 

» 

Cloves, 

. per seer, 

2 

14 

.Small ditto, 

. per do. 

3 

6 

Mace, 

. per do. 

14 

0 

Nutmegs, 

. per do. 

‘ 8 

0 

Coir Maldavia, 

. per maun, 

10 

0 

Ditto Ceylon, fine. . . 

. per do. 

7 

0 

Ditto ilitto, coarse, . 

. per do. 

4 

0 

Ditto Niigoie Devia,. 

. per do. 

0 

0 

Satin, fioworeil, . . . . 

, per piece ' 

:vi 

0 

Ditto, plain, 

. per ilo. 

38 

0 

Ditto, single, 

. jier do. 

15 

0 

Velvet, 

.per do. ' 

55 

0 

Gauze Curtain, 

. per do. 

11 

0 

Nankeen, 

. per coige, 

45 

0 

Copper, 22 to 24 oz . 

. per fy. nul. 

50 

8 

Ditto, 16 to 2.'i oz.. . . 

. per do. 

50 

0 

White Lead, 

. per do. 

18 

4 

Tea, Hyson Green, . 

, per l)ox, 

no 

0 

Svigar candy (China), 

per tub, 

20 

0 

Almonds, 

. per mauii, 

13 

0 

Raisins, 

. per do. 

14 

0 

Cardamums, best,. . . 

. per seer. 

3 

8 


Exports. 


PatchcryRitv,Bansful, per maun, 

2. 

q 

Ditto Patna, Salla, . . 

. per do. 

2 

3 

Moogy Rice, 1st soit. 

, per do. 

1 

4 

B.illaum, 1st soit,. . . 

. per do. 

1 

1 

Ditto nnchatfa, 

. per do. 

1 

0 

Gram Patna, 

. per flo. 

0 

H 

Wheat, Dooda 

. per do. 

0 

14 

Ditto, Gum?njally,, . . 

. per do. 

0 12 

Ditto, Jamall), 

. per do. 

0 

l.i 

Turmerick, 

. per do. 


12 

Sugar, Benaics.lsf soit per do. 

IQ 

0 

Ditto, ditto, 2d sort, 

. per do. 

9 

0 

Ditto, ditto, 3d sort, 

. per do. 

8 

8 

Gliee, 1st sort, .... 

. per do. 

20 

0 

Ditto, 2d soit, 

. per do. 

19 

0 

Ditto, 3d sort, 

. pi r do. 

18 

0 

Raw Silk, 1st .sprt, . 

. per seer, 

1^, 

0 

Ditto, 2d sort 

. per do. 

7 

8 

Ditto, .3d .sort, 

. per do. 

7j 

0 

Ditto, Radanagoie, .. 

. per do. 

7 

8 

Gunnies, 

. per hundred, <> 

8 

Gunny bans, 

. per do. 

6 12 

Opium, Patna, 

per chest, 

2225 

0 

Ditto, Benares, 

. per do. 

2125 

0 

Pafchack, 

, per maiiu. 

8 

0 

Coltoii.Jaloiie sere wed, per do. 

15 

4 

Ditto, Bliomorghur,. . 

pei'do. 148 at 12 

0 

Ditto, Cutchowra, . . . 

, per do. 

14 

4 

Red Wood, 

, per do. 

2 

4 

Black Wood, 

. per do. 

1 

12 

Dry Ginger, 

^T- do. 
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’ Long Pipper, per do, 28 0 

Cummin Seed, per do. r> 8 

"Sheet Lead, per do. 12 8 

’ Stick Lack, per do. 10 0 

MADRAS. 

Tlie Bera Rajah has accepted a subsi- 
.iliary force from tliis presidency, of 6 bri- 
Ijadea of Nat. Infantiy, and 2 Reyt?. of 
, Nat. CaVal. under the command of Col. 
Walker ; the detachment was about to 
, ,4)ioceed on the 22d Sept. 

CJVIL APPOlNTMr.NT, 

September Ut/iy 1816. I.ient. Alex. 

' "fiordon, ■of the INJadras eslabli«hment, 2d 
■ asM.stant to the resident at Nacimie. 
BIRTHS. 

21. At Calicut, Ur- ladv nf the tali W. C. 
Greave*. Bv|. of the Madias Ml dical service, 
ofa daughter. 

M Madras Indy of Rif hard Claikc, fesq. of 
a VII. 

Tlie t.idv of H. W. Kendiigtoil, E‘;q. H. C. Civil 
. Cl vice, of a son 

MARRIAGPIS. 

^iig. tl. — At Ndlapilly, bv Ihr Rev. W. Rov, 
t apt. C. 1'. Davies, of the Brig 1 vpvving ,i,* Co- 
ritiga, to MissM. M. Onkey, of Ndlapiily. 
UEtTH'i, 

At Gaiij.vip, M. M. Houghton, l''sq.f.Ue Gaiiison 
Ma)or, dt th.at (ilgce. 

Aug. T). Same place, Mr. A‘>MSt. Surg. James 
Baicliiv. 

SI. At 6eritifapafain, the la lv'of M.Hji>r A*. Jones, 
"fiheM. N. V. B 

Sept. 28lh. Mr. Antonio Willouglibv, aged 60 
\ ears. 

50tli. At Cannaiiorc, (he lady of Liciit. niul Adi. 
Leihbridge. 

5th. Mrs. Klisabcth Hnl< hjnson, r< In ( of 
G, H, Hutdiinsoii, Esq. 

7tli. At I'otidichoi I V, Atr-. De Bergeon the hidv 
'if fapt, N. J. De Bergeon, hue of Ins MajestvS 
Men lull Regl. 

Sth, Ht Honghly, (he Infant son of H. (', 
Brueugar, Esq. 

Master Tlioni is Cl.tvton. 

9 'll. Mr. Patrick Reay. 

At Caniiaiiuie, tlie lady of Major Blair, of the 
Artillcrv. 

lUh. ]Sirs, Lumsa Turner, Widi.w of the l.tic 
Richaid Turner, Esq. ot the H. C. Civil Ser- 
vice. 

46lh. At Chunar, Isabcll.i, wife of J. Law, Egq 
aged 2G years, ^ 

loth. The inf.mt fun of Col Sewrl. 

SiK. James, second son ot C.ipt, Andrew Glass, 
Commander o( tlieM)suri', lately at (Janjam; 
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hooters, like the Mahrattas in for- 
mer tunes, have of late become bolder 
and more daring every year. They now 
extend their predatoiy incursions into the 
Company’s piovinces, and invade oiir dis- 
tricts with impunity; putting to flight 
Judges Collectons and Civil officers of 
erery description ; the defensive system 
.seem.5 to have been adopted by Govern- 
ment, and these depiedator.s are nptto be 
rooted out of Bopal and the adjoining 
eountrie'i. In what way will the Peishwa, 
theNi/.am, and the Raja of NagpoOr re- 
gard this appearance of imbecile fearful- 
ness } ^'he season for Pintlari cxcur- 
%imis IS now at hand, and a frontier line 
of 800 miles is to be defended. 

Letters fi^^i^ JauIna mention that tlie 
Pindaris Imd^^Ti^^e tlieir appearance on 
the sontheni o.Vt;emity of Malwa, and 
that a part of their force had already 
novsed the xNurhafIda and entered Kan- 
deish. Tlie Jaiilna force has bt'cn order- 
ed to hold itself in readiness to march at 
Ihe shot test iiotice, and it wa< e.vpeeted 
that, notwithstanding tlie unfavorable 
stale ot the sea.son, the foice would short- 
ly move tow.iids tlie Northward. The 
Nivam, wiih tl.e eoncurreuce of the Bri- 
• ish Goiernmenr, was oigaiii/ing a body 
of .)000 eavahy, to he diiided into five 
corps, commanded by Hiitisli ofilcei.s, and 
to be. employed in eo-operation with the 
regular troops, in defending his High- 
ness’s dominion.^ against the depredations 
of the Pitid.nhs, VVe sincerely hope that 

Ihe example of the Ni^cani will be follow- 
ed by the Ollier native piincesof India 
and (hat hy well concerted measures, the 
power of these wretched maraudeis will 
be aiinitiilafed. The horrible excesses 
which they committed last year, must be 
fresh in the mimls of our leadeis -Plim- 
jr nnnih'r marked their 
dreadful track, and wherever they went 
the.se humane locusts, made all void ! 


SHIPPING INTELLIGCNCE. 

Arrivnl^, — tredcric .ind Mina, from England 

Passing IS, e. riouhnrn, Es,,. (J.,,,(. p. Piasor. 
T. N.I, Livnt. I . Girt id, Messis. ( hruty and 
t.eddfs, AssRt. Surg, and Mi. Carinitliael, free 
mariners. 

H. M. Sloop Baicluis, Capt. Hdl, fron* Cal- 
■cutia 


- one or nauie ship to called the 

• fan!ie.s i.s now constructing at Bonibav, 

agieeable to the ordois of the Court of 
Directors, and at the desire of thuAdmi- 


Passongcis to Engl.ind, pvr ship Gram, Mrs, 
jrving, Mis> Irving, Lii’ut. E. Sproiil, Mr. 1. 

H . C. Ship. 

Passing. IS t ) Enropr-, per H. C. ship I arkiiK, 
« apt. Wo„r], H. M. 82d tiiagoons; Master R. M. 
Gill nrll. 

The Hnn. Sir Thomas Sirange. late Clnvf Jus- 
Gcp of ilu- .Supieini Court of J-idicafuro : lady 
Suange und l:imil\ ; Mis. Cass.imaqoi ; Mrs 
*airun, l.ieui. S nips m, 2d Bat. I6lh. Kogi 
M.J ; Ltrm. F. Wvlfnid, l-t Haf. latli. Root. 

J R Godliev, 2d. Bat. 9t Rogt. ; I it fir 
C H. Gd)l.. M Bat. I2ih. Regt , (’hildirii! 
Musters, ThorHas Elliot Col. hiooke, Edward and 
”ini'y Levoyer. 

BOMBAY. 

'22d. September^ 18[l6. 

Hie Pindari, H dcsciiliMbti of frec- 


T a uuiaenmenr ot oir 

Indian aiiny, nnder the command' of sir 
Oeo. Holmes, fioni Baioda to PaMiinore 
in the territoriett ot his Highness the Gull 
kawar, two' joung olticers of the bfith rc 
gIment ^yeleamu.sing thCmst'lves, durlnif 
a halt, I, y snipe .«hnotins. They |,a,| been 
beatjiii; the jnnp^lo.s on the bank of a 

rieer, and one innate they liail i-fTeaiedlv 
.ne,l va,l,. Vhey we.e, l.owoer, s,,,V 
pri>ed by a tiemcndou.'* roar, and tlic sud- 
den spring of an enormous tiger from this 
ve^jnngle. Uent. Wilson, on tvhomX’ 
ainniaj sprung, up, m lil.s recovci v, m nod 
nor heartl, ■n,„ tvit* 

3 A. w 
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iiuro tlian that the monster’s mouth was 
dose to his own. His companion, Lieut. 
.Smelt, saw the tiger spring; he gave a 
htekward cat-like stroke with his paw, 
and on Wilson’s fall he smelt him, pau.sed 
tor a moment, and then leapt off, as a cat 
v;onld have done if disturbed at a meal. 
Smelt, expecting Wilson had been killed, 
reached the camp, and immediately sent 
his dooley (a sort of palanquin) bearers 
to the spot. They found the gentleman 
alive, but insensible ; his fle.sh had been 
torn away from the head downwards to 
t fie lower part of the back, and a wound 
al.'O on the thigh — in all nineteen wounds. 
A half-eaten buffalo was found in the jun- 
gle : luckily for Wilson tlie tlm; l»ad 
(lined. We are happy to atjd. that the 
wounded gentleman is. ,nt)i^^iviug au(l 
well ; both the sportsih^p wm be rather 
more cautious in futiiie, how they go 
saipe-shooting in India. 

CIVIL APPOINriVir.NT. 

nth. Sept. 18i6*.-Mr. A. Crawford, 
to be 2d ANsist. to the Collector of Surat. 

BOMBAY SHIPPING. 

Arrivah'.^^\x%. SI.— Brig Johnny, Cap». Bid- 
Imcl, fiom Pi luce Wales* hlaud. 

Septal.— H. t . Cruller, Aurora, Capt. Burnet 


We observe that it is stated in a Cal- 
cutta Journal, that a gentleman recemiy 
arrived from Java, mentions that tlie sen- 
tiineuts which generally prevail at Hatavia 
are not gratifying to our national feelings. 
This, it is added, is Ireally xvhat we (ix- 
pected ; and we think it very possible that 
the delay which unavoidably took place ht 
delivering up the island may have pro- 
duced some slight degree of irritability in 
the minds of those wlio wereso long wait- 
ing for place and employment. It must 
also be recollected, injustice to the Dutch 
that they considered tliemsehe.s a»^ de- 
layed in getting po8sc.s.sion of their own 
property; that the old inhabitants had 
lived too long under new masters, and 
were anxiods to see their national govern- 
m<*nt restored ; and thattheCommisslon- 
ers and suite were naturally anxious to 
assume their honours, and exercise thcir 
, i^uthoiify. 

PEKA^G. 

Pj.ctract of a Letter from Penang . — 
The H. C. ship Elphinsfpne having sprung 
the foremast in her pa.s.sagejaci-oss the b.ij , 
put into Bun)ng tor the purpose of pro- 


vrulier, Aurora, Capt. Burnet uuroug loruiepurposeotpro- 

Butkin^hainshire curing a spar to refit Ilaviside. 

OrM,., Mr. Mundy, l.is »eco„.l Mr. Mac; 

donahl, Surgeon, the carpeiiicr, a inid- 


^ , Ctpt. FinlHvfrum London.— icih. Ship Cur. 
mm Box from the Persian Gulph. 

^ Depaniirfu,— Aug. 31 .— Arrived Boat Cliarer.— 


o — ji, — /iiiivcii noai uiiarer.— 

Sept, a — .sinp Milfo ri, Capt. M. Bole* lo China. 
— Pa**cngef«.— Mrs, Bole* and child; Rev. V. 
Mary Orimo, a Franciicun Friar and Apoi- 
tolic Missionarv.— 5. Ship Lord Custlereagli, 
(apt. Ml. B. Liingto Calcutta— o. H. M. Sloop 
Chaltengur, P H. Brjdges, Btiq. Captain. 

FORT MAIILHOROUGH. 

,, Biartis. 

Riuy' 93d, At Fori Murlboiough, the lady of 
Cn&rl 6 ik Hoildwuyi Esq, of a daughUr* 

, deaths. 

Jatf ^d. At Fort Marlborough the Infant daugh- 
tei of C. HolUwav, Esq. ^ 

iMfi. At the same place, Capt, Capson Thomas, 
lateot Uie Comury Service. 

JAVA. 

Ternate, Uf. .«The ship The- 

ban, Capt Robertson, belonging to Java, 
sailed horn tlii.spoit for Ambovna on the 
24th. April last. During the passage nine 
Javanese, who composed nart of the 
crew, ' killed the captain, th^ first mate, 
(Mr. Athanass) and a boy. They after- 
wards rtui ihe .ship ashore at Xulla Bes- 
«ee ; and took totlie ship's boat, in which 
they proceeded to ^ea, taking with them 
xti unfortunate girl belonging to Am- 
hoyna, her two slaves, all the money 
found ill the ship, and some other articles. 
—This information was communicaed by 
three Bengali Lascai «i, who afterwards 
Arriv( (1 at Xulla Bessee. The Javanesse 
threateikd to murder them; but set them 
free after much entreaty, We are daily 
looking for the Lascars at thi.s Island, 
Although no accounts have yet been re- 
ceived of file Javanese, every expedient 
for their apprehension has been resorted 
to, and we think it very possible that e'er 
long they will be laid hold of. 


Shipman, and some ‘-eamen, in all inakijir: 
thiiteen persons, went on shore for the 
puipose of ending down a dee for lliat 
purpose. They had not been landed long, 
when while thecariRmter and his gangwcie 
employed in felling one, the other paitv 
was attacked by some Alalays, and in aii 
instant the second mate and Doctor were 
killed on the spot, and Captain Haviside 
with five seamen most dreadfully vvound- 
ed. An investigation is now taking place, 
and the deposition of the paities will no 
doubt be forwarded by this opportunity 
to the Supreme Govetnment. Capt. Ha- 
visldo’s vvounds are .so bad, that (though 
most anxious) he is not able fioin great 
pain and danger to give his testimony. It 
is snppo.sed that he must lose his arm. 

An Ameiiciui, in the service of the new 
king of Achcen is aiilved, it i.s said, to 
explain matters. JM any con i radiciory i e- 
p()if5of the origin of this atrocious af- 
fair are afloat ; thus much however is 
certain, that precaution had been taken 
to procure leave to land and fell the tree, 
previous to the party leaving the boat. 

The wounded men were left in the ho.*?- 
pital at Penang, and the Elpliinstone with 
CapC Haviside piocecdcd in company with 
the Wexford for China, on the 30th Sept. 
The wounded we are sorry to add weic 
considered in a very bad state. 

APPOINTMENT. 

F. Cornwallis, 20th Sept, 1816.-R«' 
belt Ibbet.soQ, Esq. to be Sheriff of Prince 
of Wales' Island for the ensuing twche- 
wonths. 
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BlRTIiS, MARRIAGES, & DEATHS, 
AT HOME. 

BIRTHS. 

April Haile^bury, tlif lady of Ihe Rev* 

l)r. Batten, Princtpaluf the East-ludta CoRege, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIED. 

April 5.— At Camberwell, J. Varkes, jun, of War. 
wick, Esq. to Anna Maria Frances, only dangh- 
ter of the late Nath. Ferry Rccs, Esq. of Cal- 
cutta. 

deaths. 

March 94.— At Ins honsa in Tanbndge-place, J. 
Dunbar, Rsq. laic of Penanff. 

r.nelv, in Scotland, I lent -Col. Ainsite, of the 
Onmpanv’s service. 

At WcsTiiall, Sliorilakc, Surrey, in the 65th year 
oniisnce. I\l j.ir riioindi. H.irnotf, late ol Hie 
Hon. Eitt- India Coiiipa»y'b service, Bengal 

i-st.iblisliinciit. 

March 20 —Alter an illness which be bore wiih 
i xempl. try patience, fat ihi house of hts uncle, 
Robert Mardwlrkc, H'q. Wisbeach) Willi.im 
llai'lwicke, aped 22 years, only son of (.'oloncl 
Uaidwicke, cuinniai ding the Bei ptl arlillerv. 

iAtelv. *t Omapli, alter a hw hours illness, Licut. 
(ICO. JiidRe.Ojd I eijiinent, youngest Svin ol Wrn, 
Judge, of l.rin.ili, in the county of Wtsiincatli, 
Dcq. and coiistti to (he Matqms of Hastings. 


LONDON MARKETS, 

Tiics(t(iy, yfprif 22, 1817- 
roDoii.— The extensive sale at the India House 
on Fnd.iy last went oil with gt eat briskness , tlie 
price* weie rmtcli higher than wliat Imd been anti- 
tipated . theordinaiy BengaU sold much about 
tliclast sale puces i tlic good went off at ahalf* 
penny per lb. liighcr; the Sural s wtre id per Ih, 
higher} nearly the whole were taken for the 
home inanufactiiie, ofcnuriie bubject to id per lb. 
duty, when cleared for borne consiimpfioii. 

The demand foi Coffee by pi ivatc con- 
tract had gieatly tevivcd • last week aconsideiable 
public sale was broiiglit forward, tOiiMsting of 
llrulsh plantation and foreign; t lie whole went 
off fiecly at pi icc* 2s . higher. The quantity of 
J>Htch was inconsiderable , the few lots, however, 
went off at a similar nnproienient witli the Ja- 
maica Coffee. liUbt-lndia Coffee has been in ra- 
ther limited demand, and tla* prices are little 
iinpioved, with the exception of the damaged, 
winch we believe sells freely at a small advance. 

Sugar.— The Sugars newly ariived are inade- 
quate to the demand ; any good p.srcels meet a 
rsady sale as lliey arebiought to market, and at 
higher prices than what liad been looked for. 
The stock of Sugar in the Warehouse is chiefly of 
low brown descriptions, whuh remain m limited 
tequesf, and will probably continue so until the 
fruit season commences. The new Sugars realize 
prices about is, per cwt. higher than the old. 

Si/A.— Tlie prices of Silk are nominal, on ac- 
count of the sale at the India House. 

Iidigo.— The sale at the India House continues; 
Ihe piiccs arc rather lower than generally aniici- 
P»ted, yet greatly above the prices realized at Ihe 
Imi sale. 


IMDIA shipping INTELLIGENCE, 

Home Ports. 

CrotietCTid, March 20. — Arrived, Alexander, 
clmflener, from the Isle of France. 

Sailed, Prince Regent, While, for St, 
"Clctia. Selena, for the Cape of Good Hope. 
Ceres, Herd, for the hlc ol France, 


April 7 —The Herald, Foreman/ or the Isle of 
France. 

92A.— William Pitt, Graham, for India ; Lonach 
for Bombay. 

Deal, Match JO —Arrived the WcstmnreUnd, 
from Bengal. 

AfiircA 25 —Sailed ilie Waterloo, fir Madraa 
and Bengal. 

April 6 —The Potton, foi the Nlcol France. 

9<A.— The Dotsel shire a ,d R iyal George, for 
China I Layton, tor the Isle ot France; the 
N.irthnmherland privaie Ship. 

Portsmouth, March 28 — Airivcd the Icarus, 
Capj Devon, from Maunliuv lOtli Nov, j ,E, 
India Packet, Eclipse. 

April ift. — AOamailt, transport, from the Cajpe* 

Afarr/(2i.— Brill I.I4II, (latigei, Isabella, SamiicU 
and londoii, transports tor bieira Ltone, 
Ceylon, and Bombay. [ 

ylpul 2.— Aheoiia, Borodi»*), i Ijyd’s, A. tied, 
Maria, and Sisters, tiansporis, (01 ilie Cape of 
Good Hope, uitii iioopsj Dorsctsbire, Turner, 
and Royal Gcinge, I nmnitis, for (’bin.'i. 

C leet, March 23 —Ai rived the Id.i, Dorr, from 
Canton, in no days, with tea. 

Plymouth, April 2 — Tlie Paragon, for the lilt 
of I ranee. 

ISctUy, April 8— Airivcd the Nonluimbriiirt, 
I.awsoM, and Albion, Fisher, Irom Calcutta, tor 
London. 

y/A.— The following commamlcrs took the r 
fln.il leave Of the Couit pievloiis to dep.utiiig lor 
tlicir resf.i ctive destinations, ui;. ; — 

Captain R. Alsager, ot the 'I lioonw GieriviHlc j 
and W. Yo npliU'baiid, ot tjic Lovil Casiiereigh 
— lot Bengal direct. 

Mih — ^'Ihe di-pKKttes'werc finally closed at the 
East fndia H.tdse, and dclivcied to the pursers of 
the ftrllowing i«l«i>s,”tv:. William Put, Cantam 
C'hiirles Oraliam ; and Cainatic, Capl. J. I3lan- 
sliard, foi Madias and iteBKa). 

Fassengei* pei Cuinatic | — for Bengal— Mr, 
Chailes Fi.^ser, writer; Qeoile Money, £»q. 
Rev. D. Come and tamily { M'aiifl ^li*. Mac- 
kenzie; All* es Irtitf'aiid B.deM; Mr, Andrew, 
Ml. Flicks, Mr. Abiiijfon, Mrs, Baineii} Missus 
Thnrahy and Phipps j and Mi Ha-,iie, suigeon. 
For Mad' as— Ml. and Mu Giemw-u, Captain 
(fretii, and Misjcs ri izle-.Miod. Pm Cciloi— Mr, 
Carrmgion. 

Fassi ngei 8 per William Pitt,— For H'ligal— R, 
T. J, (ilvn, K.-q. sen. uiricliant ; W Bell, Esq. 
lactoi , Missis, Tumci and Townsend, writeri ; 
Col. C, Tliomas ; Captain Coilver, Mr. Muuro, 
suigeon, .Messrs. Miiiray and Maclurhlan t Misse* 
Huiioii, H.ilhedd, Hunter, and Hiaihcote, For 
Aladras— Mossis, Wlieailey and Pllioit, writers; 
Mrs. Bcgbie, and Miss .S. Sliearnian, 

April 18.— Ycsierd ly the dispauhes were closed 
at the Cu^t India Hoiue and deiiviied to the Pur- 
sers of the following ships, iiiz. Dinhetolnie, Capt. 
N.Tunicr, and Koval George, Caiu. C. S, Timm*., 
both lor China.- Paskcngei per Dorbetsliirc, Mr. 
John Reeves, foi China 


SIIIP-LE'lTEPv MAILS F(JR INDIA. 

PRIVATl'l SHIPS. 

Xhip^s Names, Tons, Probable Yimeq/ Saihng, 
Isle of France, Madras, and Bengal. 

Sappho 400 Apr. 26. 

Columbo. 

Prince Regent .... 400 May CO. 

Bombay. 

Mary 380 .M.ny 10, 

Albinia 487 May 15, 

Madras and Bengal, 

Contest . 380 Apr. 26. 

Madras ami Calcutta. 

Ganges 400 Apr. 30. 

Cahiuta, 

Thalia 670 Apr. 26 . 

Capt of Good Hope. 

Garland I80 Apr. '27. 

Thomas 103 Apr. 27. 

Gertrude I60 Apr. 27. 

Ycmis — Apr. 'V,, 



TIMES appointed for tlie EAST-INPU COMPAW-S SHIPS 




^ Price Current of East- India Produce /or. April J817. ^19 


L, I. d. 

<’0'-’iineal ‘lb. 0 3 6 

Cofiec. Java cwt. 3 14 0 

CheribfUi 3 ll 0 

Bourbon 3 14 (J 

Mocha ....^ 5 0 0 

Surat lb. 0 1 3 

f.xtrallne 0 1 fi 

Benijnl 0 o 10 

Uoufiton 0 I 10 

Dings, &.C. for Dyeintf. 

Aloro, Epatira cwt. 6 0 0 

Aiiiujccds, Siar 4 lo 0 

Borax, Riliiicd 5 lo 0 

Unifrincd, orTincal 3 5 0 

^amphiro oniertned 10 10 0 

Car(lcinom'5,Malabiir..lb 0 3 0 

('i> Ion 

(;ft5sia UuiN rwt. «0 0 0 

brgnca^ 9 fO 0 

C.iitor till 11). 0 3 3 

China Root cwt. « 0 0 

Coculm I 'olii'iiH 3 0 0 

Cniumho Root 9 10 0 

DrngonN Hlooo 

Gum Ainmuinac, lump.. 

— Arainc 3 10 0 

Assalii lida 

.. — Boi)]umin 7 10 0 

Ainmi cwt. 5 0 0 

Oalltajiuin 

— (Janihogium 17 0 0 

— Mvrih fi 0 0 

— -.Ohbamim 3 0 0 

Lac Lake;; 0 I 3 

Dye 0 3 6 

Sli.ll.lMuck 9 10 0 

Sh vtiud ,...1 3 10 0 

Stick. 3 10 0 

Musk.Oiina oz. 0 13 0 

Nux Vomira .cwt. I lO 0 

OilCasfiia oz. 0 3 0 

— - Ciiinainon 0 13 0 

— (’.loves 0 3 0 

— — MdCc 

— Nutmtg> 0 I 4 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb 0 4 2 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 5 0 0 

.Senna lb. o l 6 

Turincrick, Java ...awl, l 10 0 


"J 

3 O fll 

* ‘ 1 


L. 8. d. L. 8. rf. 1. 8. rf. 

to 0 5 0 Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt. I 8 0 to 1 10 O' 

-• 3 16 0 China « 0 O — « 5 

— 3 13 0 Zcdoaiy ." 1. 

3 15 0 Gall#, ill Sort# 7 4(^-0 — 7 15 » 

— 5 10 0 Blue 9 O' 0 

— 015 Indigo, Blue lb, JO* , ; 

— 0 17 — Blue and Violet 

— Oil Puiple and Violet -p 

— 0 8 8 Fine Violet *7... S 

Good Dll Co go 1 

— 14 0 0 ■ — ■ Fine Violet itCbpper g ' 

— 5 0 0 Good Ditto Sc, 

■ Good Copper 2 c. 

Middling Ditto 

— 13 0 0 Ordinaiy Ditto rt 

— 0 5 6 Fine M.idras ^ 

— Middling Ditto 

— 21 0 0 — Ordinary Ditto 

— 19 0 0 tticc... . ewt. 16 0 — 

— 0 4 0 .S.AfHower cwt. 3 10 0 — 

— 2 5 0 Sago iwt. I 10 0 — 

— 2 15 0 SiiUpetrt, Reliocil. ...cwt 2 4 0 — 

— * 15' 0 Silk, Bengal Sk. Ill ....lb. 

Novi i 

— Diiio Wlire J 

— 5 0 0 Chin I i 

Oiganzine I 17 0 , 

— 65 0 0 Spices, ('innam-oi lb. 0 8 9 — o 12 » 

— 7 0 0 Cloves 0 3 7 — 0 3 » 

— — — Bourbon 0 4 0 — 0 4 '31. 

— 22 0 0 M.Ke 0 7 {) — 0 10 

— 10 0 0 Nutmegs 0 5 8 — 0 5 & 

— 800 Ginger cwt. 3 0 0 — 3 10 O 

— 0 19 — Peporr, Company’s. 0 0 7 

— 0 5 6 — iVivihge 0 0 7 

— a 15 0 VVbhc 0 OH 

— 14 0 0 Sugar, Vellow cwt. I 19 0 — 2 4 0 

— 900 Wlnte 2 6 0 — 3 2 O' 

— 10 0 Brown I 13 0 — 1 14 O 

— 1 15 0 Tea, Bohea lb. 0 3 6 — 0 4 t 

— 0 2 3 ( ongou 0 3 9 — 0 3 i 

— Souchong 0 3 10 — 0 4 • 

Campoj 0 2 9 — 0 3 # 

Twaiik-ay 0 2 11 - 0 3 4 

Pck.ie 0 4 8 — 0 5 t 

Hyson Skin 0 2 10 — 0 4 > 

— 0 10 6 Hyson 0 4 3 — 0 4 $ 

— Ganpowdei 0 5 6 — 0 6 t 

— 096 Tortoiseshell I 2 0 — 1 8 0 

— 1 15 0 Woods, Saunders Red. .ton H 0 0 — 11 11 • 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Thursday, 1 May— Prompt 1 August 
Private ‘ 'J'radf and l.tcwcd. — Sallampores — 
Madras Haudkert liief-.— Silks, — Suiat Goods— 
^ 111 liCens—Clioppas— Randan lines— Longclollis. 

On TiU'ydiiy, 13 M<iy~-Piotnpt B August. 
Coinpany\, Licensed, Pnvaie-Ti adc and Pim- 
/I'l —Gal’s— Galanga Hunt— Safflower — Lac Dye 
-siieliack— fii rinci ick — Bepper — Ginger— Lac 
Ukc— I'aitiarinds — Cassi.1 Lignea—Salipetre — 
i{?tt.in8— Benjamin— Sapan Wood — Ciibcbs— Sago 
-I’assia Biidn— Campliirc— Gum Arabic— Stick- 
lu'k— .Sal Aininjiiiac— Borax— Tincdl — Cummin 
^ceds—LVttiliu— Castor Oil and See s— Senna— 
f imiaTtion— Kiemow Shells— Red .Saunders Wood 
“l oculus Indicus—Assafatida— Elephants' Teeth 
“Gum <;opat— Cajaputa Oil — Oil of Mate and 
Olibanum— Gum Ammoniac— Munjeet— 
MalalCa CJfies— Barilla— Seedlac— Gum Animi— 
Rhubarb— Caidemoms-Mothcr-o’-Pcarl Shells— 
Skins— Ebony Wood— Sulln Wood— Teak 


at the East~India House. 

Wood— Jarrol Wood— Cliilliei— Kyabooka Wooi 
— Oats — Rice — Gum Kino— Aloes — Cornelians-^ 
China Root— Alk.ali. ' “ ' 

On Friday, 23 May-r^Piompt 22 August. 

Company's and Licensed, — C.ilfee — Sugar. 

On Tuesday, 3 June— Prompt 20 August. 

Company’s.— Tea Bolira, 500,000 lb' — Congou, 
Campoi, Pekoe and Souchong, 4 550.000— Twais* 
kay, 850,000 — Hyson Skin, 150,000 — Hyson, 
250,000— Total, including Pnvate-Tiade, 6r300,00e 
lbs. 

On Tuesday, 10 June— Prompt 5 Sc/nembfr. 

Compony’#.— Bengal Piece Goods, viz Muslin#, 
7,196 pieces— Callicoes, 91,450— Pi olnbitcd 45,984. 

Compeny’s,— Coast Goods, viz. Coast Callicoes, 
150,162— Coast Prohibited, 13,7 '7— Surat Prohi* 
bitcd, 19,018 — Nankeen Cloth, 84,158 — Also 
damaged Coast and Snrat Good.4. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges* 

\Vc have only to refer to mtr iiifortnalion on tlii# subject in page 399 of our last numbei 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal 


Sir, — The Account given in 
one of your late numbers of a vi* 
sit to the Cavern Temple at Ele- 
phanta is amusing. Few objects 
in India have more generally ex- 
cited or gratified the ctiriosity of 
travellers than this celebrated' fa- 
vern. The attention of the studious 
is equally attracted thither. Hence, 
it is interesting to record its actual 
state of preservation or decay, mu- 
tilation or perfection, at different 
periods of its existence. 

The visit alluded to above, was 
paid it seems in the year 1712; 
and describes, probably from re- 
cent recollection, several of the 
prominent figures and features then 
conspicuous. I have frequently 
visited the cave ; several times- in 
the year 1804-^ for the express purr 
pose of noting the actual state of 
the temple, and of describing its 
mythological embellishments. The 
notes that I made, either in 4he 
cave, or immediately on quitting 
it, and corrected in it at a subse- 
quent visit, I now hand to you, for 
insertion, if you see fit, in your 
Journal. They embrace a de- 
scription of every compartment, 
Asiatic Joum, — No. 18. 


and groupc, and I believe of al- 
most every figure discernible in the 
interior of the stupendous work. 

When in the temple I also 
sketched its ground plan. It is 
not presumed to be mathematical 
ly accurate, though the dimen- 
sions w,ere I think taken with some 
care. It will serve to shew the re- 
lative situation of the compart- 
ments, & 9 . described, as well aS 
the general design of the cave. 

In the following description I 
have added nothing to the original 
notes made or corrected in the 
temple.: such as I now see occa- 
sion to annex, will be in a margi- 
nal or detached form. 

I may perhaps hereafter trouble 
you with some observations on the 
History of this temple. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

April 1817, E. M. 

Description of the Elephanta Cave, 
IFritten in 1804. 

(1) On the left entering the cave is a 
niche* or compurtiaeut, the priocipld fi- 


* Marked l in the ground plan, 

VoL.II. 3Y 
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^iire in which is Budha*, silting on an ex- 
panded lotus the stem of which is held 
by two much mutilated females. On 
Budha’s left is a well executed plantain 
tree; the irunk and several leaves pretty 
perfect. Over this is Garuda carrying 
Vishnu, iicaily perfect, except Garuda’s 
face, aud two of Vishnu's hands — in one 
of his right hands was a lotus — the hand 
is broken off. Over this is a spirited 
mounted male ; tlie species of animal on 
which he rides equivocal — its hoofs are 
discernible. On Budha's right, in the 
tipper coi ner is Brahma sitting on a lotus. 
In the opposite corner, an emaciated 
Brahman. 'J'hree or four well carved 
swans are embossed on Brahma's lotus. 
Beneath Brahma is India— his elephant 
Iravaty scaicely discernible. Several 
groujies of figuies in bold relief over- 
spread Budha, Some bold chovvrie.sJ. 
On the right of Budha, the remains of 
Gauesa may be fancied — on his right a 
man as large life is sitting on a step ; 
and anotlier is on the opposite side of the 
niche, holding in his hand a chaplet of 
beads, 'I'lie remains of an animal like a 
lion are seen near the figure supporting the 
stem of the lotus. Budha's head dress is 
finely ornamented ; several cresceiit.s, and 
a large rose extending on each side behind 
his head, as if con lining his hair, are 
among the ornamentals. If Budha were 
standing, he would he perhap.s fourteen 
or fifteen feet high. The whole conipart- 
liicnt or niche may be about eleven feet 
square 'I'he mo.st [iromincnt part of the 
figure.s are .sunk three or four feet into the 
rock — two feet from the ground is plain 
—a sort of shelf or table is thus formed 
under Budha. 

(2) In a 8imilar§ eonipartment to the 
right as you enter, is a spirited eight- 
handed colossal figure of Mahadeva, fif- 
teen feet high. One of his right hands 
was apparently in the act of drawing a 
sword ; it is broken off. One of hi.s left 
hands seems to hold aloft a group of di- 
minutive fitfures. A right hand held a 
sceptre or staff, round which a serpent 
twines. On the right of this is Ganesa 
very perfect. Over him an admirably ex- 


♦ Ste Noti: (1) t Sec Note (8) 

t Sec Note (3) 

k Thli compartment ii marked S in tbe ground 
iritn. 
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ecuted emaciated Brahman — his ribs are 
seen starting through his skin, bis long 
beard, sbriielled limbs, and half lifeless 
band, are deserving of much commendar- 
tiori. The head dress of M.ihadeva is 
highly ornamented, not unWa* Budha's. 
On the left of, the coIos.sal figure is seen 
ludra mounted on his elephant Iravat, 
well executed — near him Vishnu on Ga- 
ruda. Near Gane.sa is Brahma, seated 
on a lotus, bearing three or four swans. 
Several single figures, mostly mutilated, 
fill up this compaitment. It is eleven 
feet high and fourteen btoad, directly 
fiicing that first de>crlbed. The distance 
between them is fifty-five feet, being tlie 
extent 6f the open entrance to the cavern, 
which is divided into three portions by 
two pillars equidistant fiom the sides uf 
the entrance. 

(3) Fronting the centre of the entrance 
is the well known bust of the grand |1 
Hindu Triad ; respecting which It is not 
necessary to remark farther, than (hat 
the vindictive ferocity of Siva’s counte- 
nance is finely contra.ste(l with the mild 
serenity of Vishnu's. On the right of 
this bust having a colossalf figure leaning 
on a dwart between, is a grand** com- 
partment tontaining, among a vast va. 
riety of group.s and individuals, a gigantic 
four-banded figure of Mahadeva conjoined 
with Parvaii. Otte of his light hand* 
rests on a biiH’.s head well executed - ano- 
ther bolds a shield. On the tight i.* 
Brahma on the lotus with swans lu the 
usual .stile ; aud oti the other side is 
Vishnu mounted on Garuda, also in his 
usual stile ; which, it mu.>t I e confessed, 
is here somewhat ridiculous ; tor Vi>lmu 
is generally seated on Garuda > shoulders 
with his legs in front, Garuda holding him 
on by theJJ ancles. Throughout the cave, 
Vishnu has just such a wig as Dr John- 
son wears in his portrait by Reynolds ; 
and has always a snake round his neck, 
the head and tail joined in front. Near 
Brahma, in the compartment under de- 
scription, is Indi a, mounted ; In'* elephant 
is sitting, in a good poxfure. In ihe low- 
er corner, neare.st the grand bust, is a 
standing female figure, bearing a small 


il Marked 3 in the plan, 
f Marked 4 In the plan. #* 3 ip tbt pla*. 
tt See Note (4) 
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box on the upturned palm of her liand— 
ihe arm is broken off —above her is a 
wiggwl boy bolding a ebovvry— above him a 
wiggcd woman ; above and near her, se- 
vcml other wiggcd figures. On each side 
of AIabadev4ifcai-c' a handsome pair, male 
and female : a similar pair are seen in se. 
vcral other compartments ; sometimes, 
as here on the side toward the bust, 
holding gar lands or wreaths of flowers : 
on the other side the male wears a dirk. 
The grand figure in this conrpartmeirt is 
about fourteen feet high. Mahadeva in 
this character is called Ardha Nari, or 
Itiilf* man — tire one left bi*cast is very pro- 
rrrineirt. This oire breasted figure has 
given rise to various surmises of its hav- 
ing r efer ence to the story of the Anrazonsf . 
The compartment is well filled with 
groiipes arrd single figures ; irrany with 
wigs. 

(4) On the left (the spectator’s right) of 
the grarrd bust, in a compartment^ cor- 
responding with that just described, hav- 
ing a giarrt leaning oir advvarf forming the 
frontal of a pilaster§ between, arc two 
colossal figures, male and female, lean- 
ing in fine attitudes, oit two dwarfs, 
the fenrale on a female dwarf ; who 
seem to express the weight they sus- 
tain, by tlieir eonntenatrees and bcjtdrng 
limbs. The male figure is fifteen feet, 
the female twelve feet high. Here, also, 
we see Brahma on the lotus, on the side 
next the bust ; and Vishnu, on his wig- 
gcd vehicle, on the other. One of the 
dwarfs has a Cobra Capcllo twined round 
his right wrist, aitd a tortoise suspended 
at bis breast. A figure in a supplicating 
posture, is kneeling in the for e ground ; 
his back, or rather his right side, toward 
the spectator— the fleshy pressure of the 
leg and thigh well done— Iris hair is high- 
ly dressed in the skill of a RamtUie wig, 
confined by a rose, exactly like a sol- 
dier’s, or a leather cockade, of the present 
day. At his back a handsome female 
stands, holding a lotus and clrowrie. 

(5) One of the four hands of the prin- 
cipal male in this, and in its opposite 
compartment, holds a hooded snake— in 
both compartments is likewise seen the 
emaciated Brahman. 1 his compartment 

• Or rattier half woman. t See Note ^5) 

jeofthepkn. »7ottbfplan. 


is fourteen feet broad, and sixteen high ; 
and is well filled by groups and individu- 
als in a variety of well imagined attitudes. 

(6) Proceeding toward your right from 
the bust, in a compartment || more ad- 
vanced into the cave, you see on the 
left a compartment .smaller than the two 
last described. The two principal figures 
seem to be a bridegroom four-armed, ten 
feet high, and a bride eight feet high- 
two of his hands are broken off, and both 
hers. Her countenance is finely expres- 
sive of diffidence and modesty, although 
supported and encouraged by a niale be- 
hind her ; one of whose hands rests gent- 
ly on her shoulder — her left hand and the 
bridegroom’s right are connected by a 
stiing. Brahma is in hold relief in the 
foreground, kneeling on the bridegroom’s 
left : behind Brahma is a female with a 
cliowrie. On the right of the bride, fa- 
cing her, with his right side to the spec- 
tator, is a full faced wigged figure, bear- 
ing in both his hands a covered round 
vessel — his head is encircled by a crescent, 
similar to that given by the Hindus to 
their male deity the moon (Chandra), 
Facing this figure with the crescent, on 
the other side, over Brahma’s head, on 
the bridegroom’s left, is a four-handed 
bearded personage of venerable aspect; 
having in one of his bauds a disk, not 
unlike a domestic millstone, or the Chak- 
ra of V^ishnu— in another hand a lotus, 
drooping. Several prominent figures bear 
chowries; and the whole compartment 
has been well filled up bygioupes and 
individuals in bold relief. Vishnu is not 
now discernible among them, but may 
have been on the bride’s right, answering 
to Brahma — whatever was tliere is defa- 
ced. Above are seen the lianclsome pair 
of male aud female, and several bearded 
figures. 

(7) Corresponding with this niche, that 
is on the other side of the hack part of 
the cave, to the right of the bust, and ad- 
vanced into the body of the cave, is a si- 
milar^ niche, the subjects of which arc 
very much mutilated — the lower figures 
particularly. One male, indeed, to the 
right (on the spectators^ right) is pretty 
perfect, and another opposite ; but they 

I 8 in the plan. 

^ 9 in the plan, 
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Cavern Temple 
have no discriminative attributes. There 
is also about the middle of the whole, be- 
tween the two piinripals, a good female 
figure suckling an infant, in some preser- 
vation. The emaciated Brahman is also 
here, sitting at tin* foot of the principal 
male. The principal figures appear to 
have been a male and female, sitting. 
The back ground is carved iiito something 
like characters, running over ihcir heads. 
In almost every compartment, ovcrspiead- 
ing the principal subjects, and sometimes 
holding garlands or festooned flowers, are 
twof pair of elei^ant figures, male and 
female, in a flying easy attitude — no wings 
— their drapery flowing in a line stile, and 
their limbs well turned — flic female gene- 
rally has only one ankle ornament. 

(8) Directly opposite, face to face, is af 
compartment containing a much mutilat- 
ed many-lianded male, seated on a lotus, 
supported by the outstretched arms of 
Maliadeva in that character, perhaps 

uhi'ieheis called§ ■ — His five 

heads can scarcely be discerned. The 
figme silting has apparently on a right 
and left extended arm one or more smal- 
ler persons. On the spectator's right is 
Ganesa feeding himself ft-om a vessel held 
oti one of his left liands. 

('.)) Corresponding with this compart- 
ment, to the riglit of the entrance, con- 
'»o/|acntly on the other side of the cave, 
and directly facing the marriage * cere- 
mony before described, is f another. It 
contains a figure that has given rise to 
much speciUation. It is of Siva, fourteen 
feet high, but his lower extremities aie 
bioken off. His attention is by his atti- 
tude turned toward his left ; his aspect is 
terrific, indicating the instant execution 
of some avenging act. He had eight 
hands, the superior right and left are up- 
lifted, and citlier support a cloth or cur- 
tain, or are putting it over the terrible 
event he threatens, the fingers grasp the 
doth. The left upstretched arm is finely 
executed ; the right is broken at the el- 
1k)w ; tlie next right hand is broke off at 
the wrist, the corresponding left holds a 
bell, in good preservation, over a cup in 
the upturned palm of the next ; a copra 
oai>d twines round at the elbow joint. 


t Mote (<5) 

j 10 m the plan, ( See Note (f) 

* # in Uie plan, t H in Uie plan. 
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The third right liand grasps a long straight 
sword, perfect. The two first liaiuN, 
right and left, are broke off above the 
elbow ; but the left appears to have sup- 
ported a kneeling figure of nearly the size 
of a man; or it miglit have grasped one 
of its legs, both of which, as well us its 
arms and head are broken off; its back is 
turned toward the threateiier, and lean- 
ing so in his direction as to drop its blood, 
if spilled, into the cup before mentioned. 
The head of the principal figure has a 
highly ornamented cap not very unlike a 
J grenadier’s ; a skull and copra capcl 
arc among its frontal ornaments. He 
has also a pendant necklace, and a long 
girdle composed of heads, of which only 
two or three are discernible, flowing over 
the left shoulder and thigh, where it is 
broken off ; the Brahmanical § thread and 
a belt broader, run in nearly a like direc- 
tion ; on all the wrists arc bracelets, and 
above the elbows arc bazubands on thiee 
of the arms. No figures remain in any 
preservation to the right of the principal, 
or under him. On liis left, near the sup- 
posed victim, are two bearded faces ex- 
pressive of pity, a compassionate female 
is just above tliem, leaning forward ovci 
the victim. She holds a scarf with both 
hands, and is an elegant person. Below 
the bearded faces are two or three females 
of pitying aspects ; the same emotion, in- 
termingled with terrorfis evident in every 
face of this compartment whose features 
can be traced. 

(10.) Over the subjects just described 
is a row of males and females of rather 
diminutive size; in the middle, neatly 
over the head of Siva, is a thing like a 
mitre with a crozier cut deep in it; it is 
surmounted with a cross, but the limbs 
not exactly at right angles. Two aged 
emaciated males are on the right (the 
spectator’s right) of the mitre, holding 
up their hands betokening pity and pain. 
On the other side of the mitre are two 
figures of a similar description ; in front 
of each pair is a prostrate distressed male 
child, their heads near the mitre. Be- 
yond the last mentioned pair, to the 
of the mitre, are a male and female in 
great anxiety and distress, holding scarfs 
in their hands. The subject supposed 
to be like a mitre, crozier and cross, aP" 


, t See Note 8. ( See Note 9. 
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pears also in a compartnicnt before de- 
scribed as containing characters in the" 
back ground. Fancy may perhaps have 
had some share in making tliis rcsenib- 
lance, but it is vastly curious and striking 
whether remarked before or not. || 

(ll.j On each side of the grand bust, 
forming the front of two ^ pilasters be- 
tween it and its neigljbouring compart- 
ments, are two colossal males in a stand- 
ing posture, leaning on dwarfs. 

(12.) All the niciiesand figures around 
the sides of the principal cave have now 
been noticed, but a detached ♦ room in its 
body remains to be described. It is about 
twenty feet square internally, excavated 
like the whole of the cavern, out of the 
lock. It fills the space between four pil- 
lars midway between the compartment 
last described and that containing the sup- 
posed marriage ceremony, but not so im- 
mediately between them as to intercept 
the line of light from one to the, other. 
The walls of this room cxlt-ud from the 
floor to the roof, being, like them, part of 
the original rock. A door-way is in the 
centre of each side of the room about five 
feet wide and eight high. There arc no 
doors, but holes are observable at top and 
bottom where jiosts may have been in- 
serted. Inside, the walls are plain, and 
the room is nearly filled with a monstrous 
Linga, inserted yj the Yoni, pointing to 
the east ; on which side opposite the door 
in that face, are the remains of a cow’s 
or bull’s head, heretofore apparently per- 
forated for carrying off liquids poured over 
the Linga, through the animal’s mouth. 
Around the edge of the pedestal of the 
Linga is a channel leading to the head. 

(l.'l.) But the most striking points of 
this room arc the external grcnadier-ccn- 
tinel-like figures on each side of the four 
door-ways. They arc about sixteen feet 
high, stand pretty upright, have highly 
ornamented caps, finished in a style of 
minute elegance, as are also their other 
ornaments and parts of dress: one is 
leaning oi» a dwarf. f 
(14.) The roof of the cave is seventeen 
feet from the floor, it is apparently sup- 
ported by twenty-six pillars, distant four- 


ISee Nott 10. 

f Before noticed, marked 4. 7 . in the plan, 
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teen feet and a half, many of which are 
broken, some just above the basement, 
others under the capital, which with part 
of the shaft, remains adhering to the 
roof, being, as well as the floor, part of 
one and the same original rock.J 

(15.) The whole of the main body of 
the cave has now been noticed. There 
yet remains to be spoken of, two side 
caves to the north and south, on a line || 
nearly with the bust, or back part of the 
grand cave, with which they were hereto- 
fore connected by a passage under the 
same roof, but now disjoined by the fall- 
ing in of stones and rubbish, 

(16.) 'Hie one to the § south may be 
called a viranda, about twenty feet wide 
and sixty long, open to the eastward, 
with pillars and pilasters like the grand 
cave. On the right as you enter, (after 
passing on your right the ^ compartment 
ill which is the woman suckling a child) 
is an end * viranda, or recess, about 
twelve feet deep, and as long as the width 
of the longer viranda, of which it is the 
north end. 

A figure of f Ganesa is seen at one end 
looking to the east ; along the back are J 
eight or nine standing figures about seven 
feet high. This viranda or recess is darlt- 
ish, and has some water standing over its 
floor ; and it is not easy to discern what 
the figures in it may be. 

(17.) Facing this recess, at the other 
end of the viranda, is § anotlier, similar 
in depth, but without figures. If it ever 
had any, of which there is some appear- 
ance, they have been destroyed. 

(18.) A room ** about fiffeen feet square 
occupies the center between these two 
end virandas, but does not project be- 
tween them, as its front side is on a line 
with the back part of the long viranda, 
out of which a door-way leads into the 
room. This room is insulated on its 
three other sides by a viranda or gallery 
ten feet wide, cut round in the rock, apd 
its ends open to the long viranda. 


t See Note 12. I See Note 13, 

} 13 in the plan. ^ Q in the plan, 

* 14 in the plan, t 15 in tlie plan. 
1 10 in the plan, i 17 >n the plsn. 

* * 18 in the pUn. 
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NOTES. 

(1) Should the reader not be versed in Hindu 
mythology, he may, perhaps, desire to know 
something of the divine p«Tso!<a^,es, &c. men- 
tioned in this description. He will, If so, tind siif* 
fleient notice of them in Moor's Hindu Pantheon, 
reference to which is indicated by i he names of 
the god, goddess, &c. being pi inied in capitals. 
This single mode of reference is preferred to the 
frequency that would .itlicrways be necessary j 
nnd room could not be afforded in such a work as 
this for an account of those multitudinous per- 
sonages. 

(9) The lotoi, or lotiu, is highly venciatcd by the 
Hindus, as it was formerly by the Egyptians. A 
vast deal of mysticism attaches to this lovely 
vegetable. 

fS) Chuwnes are implements formed of the long 
white hair of a wild cow, for whisking flies from 
important persons or objects. The liindle is 
sometime- ofivorv, silver, or of more costly ma- 
terials. The name is mnie coircclly c/itfnif/ra, 

(4) Plaie l8 of the Hindu Pam lit on represent* 
the H indu Olympus, with an assemblage of the 
gods of tnat idolatrous race. Vishnu is there seen 
bestriding the shoulders of hii vehicle Garuda, 
nearly as here described, 

(5) Tales of Amazons, not very dissimilar to 
those popularly cuirent in Europe, are found in 
the writings of both Hindus and Mahommedaus, 
Some notice on this subject, that may point the 
way to further inquiry, (which it i* worth while, 
perhaps, lo pursue,) is given in Moot’s Tract on 
Hindu Infanticide, p. 89. 

(6) These are supposed to be Jlower-showerer i, 
personages of frequent meniion in the romantic 
and mylliological machinery uf the Hindus. They 
are called pa s/ipa rnthti^ that is, jfotcsr tkowereis. 
See Hin. Pan. f am in some doubt If the com- 
partment under description contains more than 
one pair of these elegant figures, though two pair 
arc noted in my memoranda. 

(7) The name is omitted in the memoranda. 
Pancha tnukhi, meaning Jive-jaced, was doubtless 
intended. It is one of the names and forms of 
Siva, Set Hill. Pan. 

(8) A grenadier of former days, such as is seen 
in Hogarth's march to Finchley, or lying on the 
ground m the picture of the death of Wolfe. 

(9) This mystical thread is called zennaar. See 
Hin. Pan, 

(10) 1 agree, however, tliat if it be snstriking, 
it is equally so that it should not have been re- 
marked by others, which is, I believe, the case. 

I recollect shewing it to some companions of my 
visit, who readily recognized the resemblance. 

(11) These figures are, I conclude, of meretwo- 
Handed one-headed men, from my not having 
noted any extras, or particular attributes. I 
recollect, among other ornaments, the mystical 
zennaar, mentioned in note 9 above ; and os this 
triple thread is always worn next the skin, we 
may judge these persons to be more elaborately 
ornamented than clad. From their stature, they 
must rise from the floor to the architrave, 

(19) I have not noted an architrave, but I think 
I recollect that one is carried from pillar to pillar 
throughout the whole of the cave. 

(13)' My sketches of the ground plan were not 
connected at the moment of making them; and I 
am not quita certain as to the relative position 
of these two side caves, or wings. My recollec- 
tion would lead me to suspect the one to the 
sooth is more distant from tiie main care than is 
indicated by the plan. 


r at Elephanta, CJune 1817. 

Here my account made or cor- 
rected in the cavern, ends; and 
ends as it begins, abruptly. It 
makes no mention of the contents 
of the room last described, which 
my memory allows me to say, is a 
vast conical stone Linga, not, like 
that before described in the room 
in the body of the cave, marked 
12, filling its area, but leaving 
space between its base and the 
walls of the room for circumambu- 
lation. A little rice, a few flowers, 
and a pice (a copper coin worth 
about a farthing), laid before the 
Linga, denoted a recent votary, 
humble, but probably sincere. 

The side cave to the north, cor- 
responding with the southern, is 
also unnoticed in the above ac- 
count. Whatever may have been 
its form and subjects, they are now 
scarcely determinable, from the 
falling in of rubbish. There are 
the remains of rooms, pillars, pi- 
lasters, and figures ; and in a sort 
of hole or well, marked 19 in the 
plan, is very fine water. 

On each side of the grand bust 
is a dark room, marked 20-21 in 
the plan. Their dimensions are 
not ascertained, eighteen or twen- 
ty feet perhaps. They arc strewed 
with rubbish, and inhabited by 
bats. 

In conclusion, I may remark, 
that I have compared several de- 
scriptions of the cave, and prints 
of some of its parts, with the sub- 
jects themselves, and found all in- 
complete in generals, and inaccu- 
rate in particulars. A good and 
yitll description is still wanted. 
And such a one, combining an ex- 
act measurement of the ground 
plan and the other parts, accurate 
representations of the groupes and 
figures, and an account of the 
Pantheistic cavern, would I think 
profitably occupy the time of some 
intelligent gentleman of Bombay* 
and be well received by the pub- 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic JournaL 


Sir, 

Owing to the despotic govern- 
ments of the East, it has been 
found prudent with their philoso- 
phers to make their sovereign sen- 
sible of any act of notorious wicked- 
ness through the means of a para- 
ble; and Nathan, though a pro- 
phet and addressing a king after 
God’s own heart, deemed it best 
to adopt this method of making 
David aware of his being an adul- 
terer and murderer of the very 
worst sort. Sadi tells us that, 
they asked Alexander the Great 
“ how he came so readily to sub- 
due the ancient monarchies of 
the east and west ; for that the 


“ kings of former times exceeded 
** him in revenue and territory, 
in experience and the number 
** of their troops, yet none of 
them had gained such easy vic- 
“ tories ; when he replied, of any 
** country, which through Gods 
grace it was my fortune to sub- 
** due, I never oppressed the in- 
“ habitants, nor spoke ill of the 
former sovereigns; and I left 
“ its laws, customs and religion 
as mu^h as possible as I found 
“ them.” And this we know was 
the policy of both the Greeks and 
Romans, who were the great and 
most permanent conquerors of the 
ancient world. 


^ L5V L5^ ^ ^ 

jlTjb 1*1) JJUj b* 


Men of sense esteem him not niag- 
nacimous, who speaks with contumely of 
the mighty that are gone : a throne and 
good fortune, command and prohibition, 
sovereign power and doiniuion, all those 
are vanity? once they have passed aw.ay. 
but traduce not the fame of such as have 
preceded you, that a memorial may here- 
after remain of thine own reputation. 

During our eleventh century 
Sultan Mahmud of Gazna subdued 
Hindustan twelve different times, 
and carried off immense plunder ; 
but being most intolerant in his' re- 
ligious principles, neither he nor 
his successors made any permanent 
aettlement in India. Other Mu- 
hammadan tribes of Afghans and 
Patans were after him more success- 
ful, because though less distin- 
guished by the splendour of their 
arms, they were more liberal to the 
native institutions of the country. 
Even the ^reat Timour, though he 
carried victory and rapine into 
India, made no permanent settle- 
ment ; yet it was destined for his 
desqenaants in th^ persons of 


Haniaiun and Babar, when positive 
exiles from their own country to es- 
tablish themselves at Delhi : and 
during their reigns, and those of 
their immediate successors Acbar, 
Jihangir and Shahjihan, one of tlie 
greatest monarchies flourished, in 
the dynasty of what is called the 
Great Moghul, that modern times 
have witnessed, and continued in 
the full lustre of it*s glory for 
upwards of two hundred years. 
This was chiefly owing to the 
liberality of their government, par- 
ticularly of the three last sovereigns, 
in religious matters ; so much so 
indeed, that the Muftis and other 
learned doctors of the Muhamma- 
dan faith had as bad an opinion ol 
them, as Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
and some of our late missionaries 
in India have of the East-India 
Company. In or^er to gratify 
his own sect, Acbar ordered one 
of his most learned Mulayis, a 
Pundit on the part of the Hindus, 
and a famous Portuguese mission- 
ary who resided at his court, to 
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discuss in Open court before him conduct. That Providence, which 


the merits or their respective faiths; 
and was so well pleased with the 
arguments of the last, that he 
desired him to procure a transla- 
tion of the Chronicles, the Pro- 
phets and the Gospel, having 
already he observed the -.Ijj ’ 
Tawrit and j yj Zabour, or Penta- 
teuch and psalms in the antient Zand 
language, or dialect of Persia, 
which was appropriated by Zar- 
tasht to religion, and in which ac- 
cording to oriental history those 
books were originally written ; but 
it does not appear from Aebar’s 
annals, from which I extract this 
anecdote, that this liberal request 
was ever complied with ; the Pope, 
to whom the missionary referred 
it, refusing his sanction to any 
translation of the Scriptures at that 
particular juncture, when Luther 
and the other reformers gave him 
so much trouble in Europe ; and 
thus was one of the best oppor- 
tunities of propagating the Chris- 
tian religion sacrificed to that anti- 
christian doctrine of making a 
secret of its mysteries. Jehangir 
and Shah-jihan were equally liberal 
towards the Ilmdusand Christians ; 
but Dara Shokoh, the heir apparent 
of the last, being more imprudent 
in his ill-timed and avowed patro- 
nage, fell a victim to the Muham- 
madan doctors, who had long been 
seeking such an opportunity, and 
to the hypocrisy of his brother the 
famous Aurangzeeb; who after de- 
posing his father and putting his 
three more open minded brothers 
to death established the long reign 
of intolerance in Hindustan, which 
led ultimately to the present de- 
graded state of the Moghul dynas- 
and the establishment of the 
English Company in its room. Let 
tis take a lesson by this concise 
retrospect, and not be persuaded 
to risk the stability of that won- 
derful empire, which has grown 
l*to its present majestic state 
<^iefly through a very different 
Asiatic No. 18 , 


so late made our nation the instru- 
ment of restoring liberty to Europe, 
has it perhaps in embryo also to 
convert the pagan world through 
us to Christianity in India ; and our 
first step should be to prevail on 
the Musulmans, who though now 
residents there for a thousand 
years are still in the proportion of 
but one to ten of the Hindus. For 
this purpose it were proper for us 
mutually to understand their senti- 
ments of Christianity, and our 
sentiments of Muhammadanism. 

Some years ago it was my good 
fortune to read Persian for several 
months with one of the few learned 
Mulavis, that are still to be met 
with in Bengal, who came as 
Munshi to the civil chief at the 
out-of-the-way station where I 
then resided, and falling occasion- 
ally on the subject of the politics 
and religion of our respective' go- 
vernments, it was he that first 
made me aware, that the liberal 

K among themselves ascribed 
ite misfortunes of the House 
of Timour to the hypocrisy, mur- 
derous disposition and intolerance 
of Aurangzeeb, who passed the 
last thirty years of his long reigr\ 
in the Dakhan or South of India, 
and in endeavouring to retrieve 
the errors of the first twenty ; but 
the unsubdued spirit of the Hindus, 
which his illustrious predecessors 
had lulled to sleep by their gene- 
rosity, was awakened by his bigotry 
and fanaticism, and had already 
laid the foundation of the Mahrat- 
ta Empire. Taking their ideas 
of Christianityfrom the Portuguese 
and other Catholics, my preceptor 
like all his Musulman brethren 
considered the English of India, if 
they had any other religion but 
the worship of money, to be 
idolaters and polytheists ; and I 
had much ado to make him com- 
prehend, that we were dissenters 
from the doctrine of the Pope of 
Rome ; and meeting him afterwards 
in Calcutta I got him introduced 
VoL. Ill, 3 Z 
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into the Church during the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament, con- 
ceiving that the solemnity of that 
awful ritual might operate to his 
conversion; but in this I was un- 
fortunate ; for after the first pre- 
sentation of the bread and cup he 
expressed himself so uneasy, that 
I was glad to get him out ; when 
he explained his impression, that 
the communicants not only wor- 
shipped those elements, but were 
in constant adoration of a very 
fine painting by Zofani of the 
Lord’s supper, which is the elegant 
ornament of the altar ; and no 
arguments and explanations, I 
could use, ever persuaded him to 
the contrary. 

Much lias been said of the fasci- 
nating allurements of the Musul- 
man faith; that its promised re- 
wards accord with the corrupt 
propensities of human nature in 
general, and with those of warm 
climates in particular ; but less 
attention has been paid to the 
many sublime sentiments and the 
classical elegance of the language 
of the Koran, which every Mu- 
sulman of taste understands in its 
original Arabic, and in this it has 
its chief advantage over our Scrip- 
tures, and the captivating manner 
in which it is commented on by 
such poets and rhetoricians of 
Arabia and Persia, as no age or 
nation has been superiorly graced 
with. 

It has been urged by his oppo- 
nents that Muhammad could him- 
self neither read nor write; and 
that his followers admit, consider- 
ing his faculty of composition in 
this instance as one of his miracu- 
lous gifts ; for any more than the 
n^ems of Ossian and Homer, the 
Koran was not committed to wri- 
ting during the lifetime of its 
author, but collected as we now 
have it by Abubakar, Omar and 
Othraan, from the mouths of his 
companions, and put into its pre- 
sent form; and ftiis readily ac- 
counU for some incongruities and 


many repetitions. Yet we must 
admire Muhammad’s art in ac- 
commodating, as he has uniformly 
done, its doctrines and its rites 
its precepts and its histories to the 
preconceived opinions, the favorite 
passions and tlie deep-rooted pre- 
judices of those, to whom it was 
immediately addressed ; for with 
the Jews he upholds the inspira- 
tion of Moses and the prophets, 
witli the Nighoshiiks and Sabians 
the interposition of angels and 
the luminaries of the skies, and 
with the Christians he agrees in 
the divine mission of our blessed 
Saviour, and most of the gospel 
truths; nay lie insists, that both 
Moses and the Messiah (John xvi. 
7.) had foretold Ids coming: that 
he came to purify the word oi 
God, which had through the de- 
generacy oF his immediate prede- 
cessors, and particularly in the 
introduction of idol worship into 
the Christian church, been pollu- 
ted and corrupted : that he was 
doomed to shut the book and close 
the seal of prophecy, and make a 
dual offering of the divine mercy, 
and of holy instruction to sinful 
man. 

Sadi says, “ the ordinances of 
‘‘ a dervise, like himself, consist 
in gratitude and thanksgiving, 
obedience and adoration to the 
deity, contentment, charity and 
“ a belief in the unity and provi- 
“ donee of God, a resignation to 
‘‘ his will and commandments, a 
“ confidence of his favor, and a 
“ brotherly love and forbearance 
“ with all mankind and such is 
the doctrine and faith inculcated 
by the Koran and its commenta- 
ries; but unassisted in his rituals 
by a virtuous propensity, or a di- 
vine inspiration, the fabricator of 
it was unable to exalt his followers 
to the sublime conceptions and ra- 
tional ideas of the eternal beauti- 
tudes, and every sentiment with 
them is earthly; and thus by absurd- . 

lyand impiously materializing wbat 

was spiritual, andsensualizingwhat 
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^as divine, he fabricated a system 
of incoherence and depravity, re- 
pugnant to the nature of the 
Supreme lieing; yet likely, as he 
well knew, to accord with the 
appetites and habits of the mass 
of his corrupt followers in the 
luxurious climates of civilized 
Asia and Africa; but the hardy 
spirit of (Charles Martel gave a 
final check through the hand of 
Providence to its becoming the 
religion of Europe and the whole 
world! On Muhammad stating 
the gross indulgences, with which 
he meant to gratify his followers 
in Paradise, a Jew could not help 
observing, that such must lead to 
still grosser evacuations ; but a Jew 
had no idea of a resurrection, and 
place of reward and punishment 
in any form ; whereas the Christian 
in his lowest condition of this life 
is consoled with the declaration of 
his Saviour that. Matt. xxii. 30, 
“ In the resurrection they will 
“ neither marry, nor be given in 
marriage, but will be as un- 
“ gels of God in Heaven:'’ and, 
quoting Isaiah Ixiv. 4<, Eye hath 
“ not seen, nor car heard, neither 
“ have entered into the heart 
of man, the thinp which God 
‘‘ hath prepared tor those that 
“ love him.” 

Islam, or the orthodoxy of a 
Musulman, consists of iman or 
theory and faith: and din, or prac- 
tice and religion ; his faith or creed 
is so simple, as like our English 
Fid. Defens, to be used as the 
reverse of the Oriental coins^ 

<dH ddini dJ! ^ There is 

no God, but God ; Muhammad is 
the prophet of God : which com- 
prehends: 1, A belief in God. 
2. In his angels 3. In his scrip- 
tures. 4. In his prophets. 5. In 
the resurrection and day of judg- 
ment: and 6. In predestination. 
And the din or practice compre- 
hends 1. Pilgrimage to Mecca. 


2. Prayer. 3. Abstinence and fast- 
ing. 4 . Alms : and .5. Ablution. 
The Khalif Omar observed, that 
prayer, including of course ablu- 
tion, carries us half way towards 
the deity ; abstinence and fasting 
bring us to the gate of Paradise ; 
and alms get us admission. In- 
deed charity is a practice, as well 
as precept with all sorts of Mu- 
sulmans. Hassan, the son of Aly 
thrice during his life divided all 
his property with the poor ; and 
twice gave it away entirely; and 
many arc given to such pious and 
good works. 

In attending to this din, or re- 
ligious practice, of the Mu- 
sulmans, we may learn from its 
heretofore bitterest enemies the 
best collateral means of propaga- 
ting the Christian faith, the neglect 
of which has retarded its progress 
more perhaps than their arms, and 
the attachment of the Hindus to 
their stocks and stones. A mis- 
sionary to be respected by a native 
of India, whether Musulman or 
Hindu, must accustom himself to 
many privations, and in particular 
he must put up with water as his 
sole beverage, and hold wine and 
all sorts of spirituous liquors, in- 
toxicating drugs, perfumes and all 
such indulgences, in abhorrence; 
he must be rigidly abstemious in 
his use of flesh, fowl, fish and all 
sorts of meat, and live chiefly, if 
not entirely, on vegetable sub- 
stances ; he must occupy most of 
his time in reading and in prayer, 
but must on no occasion engage 
in that, or in eating his regular 
meals without having purified and 
washed his whole body ; for cleanly 
as an Englishman thinks himself 
in comparison with some of his 
more northern neighbours, most of 
his habits appear an abomination 
to a native of India, for purity and 
sanctity are synonymous tprms 
with them, thus Ilafiz says; 

3 Z 2 
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Where the practice of bathing is ne- rian persuasion ; and I am 
glccted, the house of God and temple of vinced that his form of service h 
the idol are put upon the same footing; delivering his prayers and sermn ^ 
where there is no rhastitv of hodv t.n witliout a l)ook, and the former^ 

a standing posture, and the com- 
municants taking the sacrament in 
the same form in the body of the 
cliurch, conforms more with their 
ideas of piety and devotion, than 
the set formulas of the Catholic or 
Lutheran churches, and the para- 
phernalia of high mass, or any 
sort of pictured altar. ^ 

Of our blessed Saviour the Koran 
makes frequent mention, and on 
no occasion otherwise than ni terms 
the most respectful ; indeed like 
King Agrippa a Musulman might 
say “ almost thou persiiadeat me 
to be a Christian,” Ibr he firmly 
believes, and their poets often 
refer to them, the immaciilntc con- 
ception of the Virgin, and the 
divine character and mhadea of 
the Messiah; but the faitldul ve- 
hemently deny his as 

and his equality.^ as Qod., with the 
father of whose unity and attri- 
butes they entertain and express 
the most awful ideas; vvhile they 
consider our doctrine as perfect 
blasphemy, in as much as imply- 
ing a polytheism ; and insist, that 
any copies of the scriptures, which 
could warrant such a doctrine, 
have been corrupted from the 
originals by the Jews and us Chris- 
tians ; and for Muhammad and Ali, 
who were both very extraordinary 
men, and the second a jiersonage 
of unexceptionable morals, they 
entertain the highest veneration; 
and the usual conduct of our Mis- 
sionaries of calling the one an 
impostor, and the other a weak 
enthusiast, would incur their irre- 
concilable wrath and implacable 
revenge. The residence of 
or the Virgin Mary they call 
iSjU- or the abode of chas- 

tity, and to that there is a reference 
in the last quotation I made from 
Hafiz: the or curtain 

of Isa is considered as the fourth 


where there is no clnistity of body, no 
good can come of that place or form of 
worship. 

And though conscious himself 
of having no idol-worship, as the 
Catholics have to defend, yet the 
Protestant Missionary ought to 
avoid the appearance of such by 
not admitting into his place of 
worship any images or pictures, 
and instead of selecting for dis- 
cussion such dark and ambiguous 
mysteries, as have little or no re- 
lation to human life, and which 
few can explain to their own sati^- 
faction, and still less defend, so as 
to cause a comprehension and pro- 
duce a conviction on the infidel, 
he should meet his antagonist on 
the field of gospel morality, which 
in its excellence can have only a 
heavenly extraction. For however 
much oth r parts of the Christian 
system might lose in influence and 
cease to be objects of belief and 
veneration, its morality even with 
the most sceptical has commanded 
respect from its conformity to the 
most select moral constitutions of 
the world, into which its founder 
would seem to have had a more 
profound insight, taking it as a 
human act, and of which he evinced 
a more comprehensive view, than 
any other philosopher or thcologi- 
cian, whether Orientalist or Euro- 
pean, ancient or modern. Whether 
It be owing to more simplicity of 
ritual, or an appearance of more 
sincerity and zeal, but I have un- 
derstood from a gentleman lately 
returned from Bengal, that it is no 
uncommon thing to see both Mu- 
sulmans and Hindus of rank and 
learning attending the service on 
a Sunday and Thursday at the 
temporary chapel,w here the Asiatic 
Society meets, opened by Dr.Brice, 
the minister of the Scotch Kirk 
sent out by the East-India Com- 
pany to minister for their civil and 
military servants of the presbyte- 
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mansion of Paradise, and equally 
the residence of the Messiah and 
the Sun; synonymous with which 

are and 

; 

In this is typified the immacu- 
late conception, and in what follows 
the or evidence of the 

LJ|y^ ^ 

C)^' b J J ^ 

Once more the boiders of tlic flower 
garden blossomed fair as the chocks of 
the lovely ; again the dawn shed perfume 
like the ringlets of oiir heart-dclnders ; 
you may seem the hand of Moses (in his 
rod) ail emblem of the budding tiees, 

j! ^ 

Speaking of Omnipotence: Ves ! who 
have set torth the symbols of his cor- 
poieal constitution, or who ha\e (ontem- 
plated the puiity of ids spiritual nature? 
Muhammad was accc'isary to his secrets, 
Isa made holy by emanating from his per- 
son, Moses conversed with him on Mount 

y Jjil y. :J 

Take thysrit aside, O Spiiitual Mes- 
siah ! and mingle not with this vile herd, 
it is not decent that Jesus and Mary should 
put up in the same stable with an ass: 
the dappled steed ot the skies were the 
suitable conveyance of such a Messiah, 


which are symbolical epithets of 
the* sun, as being the companion 
and fellow inmate with the Messiah. 
Mulovi Manovi says : 

Messiahs faculty of raising the 
dead by Sayid Zoo-al-facar of 
Shirwan is finally expressed : 

* (^JfS jb 

and yon may fancy in the breath of Jesus 
(which revived the dead) a type of the 
refreshing zephyr of the morning. 

And in the following tetrastic 
AmamI HarvI recognizes his di- 
vine origin : 

Sinai, and Kha/r (Elias) was the medium 
ot coinmiinieating w'ltli the prophets, and 
of delivering his commands. 

Musulmans admit his meekness 
and humility on this earth, thus 
Iban Yimini : 

such a contemptible beast is not fitting 
for thee. 

They also admit of his wearing 
the crown of thorns; thus Kha- 
cam, who often speaks of him : 


jl ijJ is-‘ ^ jl JlU. 

Jesus became familiar with tlie thorn of tutc was found to amuse the Jews, 
the rose-bush, and Idris (Enoch) made while he withdrew to the cell of 
companions of the buds of the narcissus. Sokuba a holy man, whence he 
But they reject his submitting to ascended to heaven: thus Kha- 
crucifixion, saying that a substi- cani; 


(*' K'it/ \j jla) jJ * ^ Jlj |*ir« J 


I have laid the arrow of Jesus’s elo- 
quence on the balista or great bow, and 
after the experiment of the son of Mary 
wean to ascend up to heaven. 


They often refer to his faculty 
of working miracles ; thus again 
Khacani; 
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Tlirough his cliymical knowledge Moses of reviving rotten bones; but on 
turned it’s chaff info the pljilosopher’s another occasion, though I fancy 
stone, and by liis skill in miracles the without intending any disrespect 
Messiah clnmged its earth into antimony, Strange company; * 

Hafiz also mentions his faculty 

\j ijJbj ;ki2iU ^ jjUJ jJ 

It should not surprise, if in repeating .singing .should lead the Messiah through 
the strains of Had/, Venus with her the spheres.* 

Also Akhsiki 




The memory of Isa envied my eloquence, 
and the ti e of the pseudo-prophet Ma/dak 
blushed at beholding the brilliancy of my 
wit. 


Speaking of his own prophet 
Muhammad, Kamal Ismaeil re- 
marks : 




To the tribe of Ayiam Isa annonneed 
your approach, and throughout Vimen 
that spiritual eloquence restored the 
souls 0/ the defunct. 

But it were endless to continue 
such quotations, which the Persian 
scholar can readily refer to in their 
originals, and such as arc not 
Orientalists may say with the Per- 
sians But what finer 

example can I offer, and which 
must suit every man of taste, than 
another apologue from Sadi s Bus- 
tan, containing a beautiful para- 
phrase of the well known parable 
of the pharasee and publican, 
as contained in the xviiith chapter 
of St. Luke. And as it is in 
Sadi’s best style, as comprehend- 
ing a Macaddimah or pre- 
ceptive proam ; a Tamsil, 

or exemplary application ; a a^^U- 
Khatimah or reflective epilogue, 
and a JliU Macal or moral, I shall 
give a literal translation of the 
whole, and the Persian text of the 
Tamsil ‘Or narrative part of the 
apologue ; promising that such a 
l^on, whether a portion of our 
own sacred scriptures, or a quota- 
tion from a Nizami, a Sadi or a 


Jami, ought to teach us, that 
virtue should bear prosperity or 
adversity with patience, and vice 
should always live in the dread of 
that misery, which it would wish 
to others ; for he that would re- 
pine at the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, might find himself cut off 
from his own expected portion; 
and he, who would presumptuously 
assume the swwd of punishment, 
might find its point turned against 
his own bosom, for every man 
that exaltetli himself shall be 
abased ; and he that humbletli 
himself shall be exalted. Sadi’s 
apologue is as as follows : Bustan 
iv. 5. 6. 

Macaddimah or Proem, Expect not 
sincere <lcvotion from the worldly- mindcff 
ami vain man, nor a knowledge of God 
from the self-conceited: if ambitious of 
exalted rank, do not, like the narrow- 
minded, look upon your neighbour with 
an eye of contempt : how can a man of 
understanding entertain the notion, that 
supreme dignity consists in being haughty? 

• Hafiz IS by no means singular ih this awful 
and disgusting confusion of characters and sys- 
tems ; the Catholic literati of Europe were for- 
merly accustomed to commingle tlie agents and 
personages of Christianity with the relics of 
the ancient Pagaa lieitief, in their poems and 
in their more operative reflectioaa.— E. 
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than that mankind may esteem you to be 
of a courteous disposition. Were a being 
like yourself to treat you with disdain, 
would you not behold his pomp with an 
eye of scorn } in as much as you bear 
yourself superciliously with others, you 
jihall appear to them just as the arrogant 
seem to you : many, that ha<l risen, are 
losing ground, foi the fallen have reco- 
vered themselves and are occupying their 

,*LJI <0^ 


' yuiirseit 

unsullicl, only do not reproach me, who 
am polhited with sin: one holds the 
knockerof the Caba, or temple at Mecca 
in his hand, another lies drunk and vval* 
lowing by a tavern ; .should God accept this 
man, who dare reject him > ami were he 
to reject the other, who would presume 
to save him that found not the door of 
JCpenfance shut against him, nor was this 
accepted notwithstanding his good works. 


3ft 

^ U-jl:’' * Jj 

Jj li- WJ..U :(. 


^ iJjJJ if: 

Jjj J y u 

jj 3ft 
^ eJjic dj if: 

jy J (j WJ ^ ^ ^ 

> ‘VV 




lyk 

J}~ijji:>-\ js ji 

j^j£» iJcS J,<b' 


Jv jj J ^ 

4.^1 1*^ 4, 5r-> >i- 2^J jl ^ 

u? ^ ji ^ ^ ^IjuI y 

Jl dd d?* .... I 

‘JA s&iA.V" j"^ ^ * 

J tit 


ji^j ^ ^ 

■ijf. ^ d-C! 

wVf" s/' lA^j l*Jiil;^ 
uA-> j! jijjU ^yCi 

w^'j 

L" ( . . - - w j- •- A,j^ <UJ ...7 ; , 

“V« 1<. gf ,Ci J. 1 . I I . " ^ 


cA'^' mT Jjj « 

(*^b- j\jji dJ IK: 

jyj (pli ji sjJ J^jl * 
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cA^. Ji ^ jl A)T 

jjLIj I JCJ j J <i^ ! jL^ ^ li ^>::^ x l, l i ^ j\ 

CL^I^jLall <1;^ ^ oU^l jl U^J*^ 

JA J^ Cl-J^J 1^ ^ Jj-Vf^ ^ ^ 3 c;:^^ ^ 


jy^ 3 ^ 


r/ J )|( 

^JL,<j\ l«lxjb 

Vili.i«w>wM> ^ i}jJ b 4^L>^t) :1c 

jL» ^1 h{ji} ^ ❖ 

‘-y J Jr’ j' W‘ * 

Tamstl or ^ippUcation. From the story- 
tellers of the desert I had it in detail, 
that iu the days of Jesus, on whom be 
blessing, a wretch had made so prodigal 
a use of his life, that he had blazed it 
away in ignorance and vice ; so abandon- 
ed, profligate and hardened a sinner, 
that the devil was even ashamed of his 
wickedness : he hatl squandered his time 
to so unprofitable a purpose, that he had 
not during his whole life done any man 
an act of grace : his head was void of 
thought, yet full of ostentation, and 
his belly pampered with whatever was 
forbidden j his raiment stained with 
all manner of pollution, and his dwelling 
blackened with the smoke of every sort 
of crime : he had neither the feet of the 
virtuous to lead him into the paths of 
righteousness, nor the ear of the pious 
to listen to admonition; mankind shunned 
him with abhorrence like a season of 
pestilence, and beheld his iniquities from 
afar like the moon in her wane : luxury 
and disipation bad burnt up his harvest, 
nor had he sown the seed of an honest 
reputation ; his gloomy record was so 
(lowded with intemperances, that there 
was no room left to insert any more ; in 
short so depraved and headstrong a victim 
of sensuality, that he was day and night 
lost in dnmkeness and delmuchfry. 


}3j ^ ji (♦y V 

y J j! 

s::.^ CJjl^ jjU ^ ^ 
J\Xo jj ^j\ (jjbj 

lA.j^ •! 

(^2. j\j jd 

I have heard, that Jesus, on returnitij!: 
from the wilderness, had occasion to pa«.^ 
by the cell of a hermit; when the hol\ 
man, stepping from his sanctuary, fell 
at the Messiah’s feet and rubbed hi> 
forehead before liim in the dust: while 
the ill-starred sinner stood aloof, dazzled 
like a moth by the beams of their united 
lustre ; confounded with contrition and 
blushing from sliame, he took his Immblc 
stand like Lazarus by the door of theiich 
man, muttering his repentance, and 
warmly craving forgiveness for tlie (lay» 
and nights which he had wasted iu neg- 
ligence : wliilst the tears of remorse 
streamed from his eyes like rain from a 
cloud, lie said aloud, “ alas! I have 
“ passed my life in idle debauchery ; 1 
** have prodigally spent the currency of 
“ my precious existence, and secured for 
** my soul no valuable return j let no mai 
dissipate his time as I have done mine, 
** for in that event his death were uior« 
“ desirable than life; happier was he 
“ who died in his infancy, for liis hoary 
‘‘ head bore not the brand of infamy ; 

pardon my iniquities, O Creator of the 
** world, for if I meet ray deserts, evil 
“ must be my lot!" His head was bowed 
into the dust from shame, and the tears 
of regret poured down his cheeks ; on 
one side stood the old sinner piteously 
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crying, O succourer of us all ! listen 
to my lamentable talc ” : on the other 
side stood the hermit with his head filled 
with pride, and knitting his brows from 
afar at the wretched transgressor, and say- 
ing: “ how can this hardened sinner 
“ presume to approach us ? how can so 
“ ill conditioned a savage make himself 
<< our equal ? he is sunk to the neck in 
“ fire and flames, and has committed his 
“ life to the storm of dissipation: what 
“ probity can we expect from so polluted 
“ a habit, what manner of society can 
“ he offer for the Messiah and me ? what 
“ must have been his lot had he perished 
“ amidst his wickedness, he must have 
“ sunk into the pit of hell overwhelmed 
“ with his own machinations : it tortures 
“ me to look on his forbidding aspect. 
“ God preserve me from falling into his 
“ fiery ordeal ! in the last day of judge- 
ment, when all creatures must assem- 
“ ble, doom me not, 0 God! to bear 
“ him company.” 

At that moment a revelation from glo- 
rious omnipotence decended upon Jesus, 
on whom be salutation, intimating : 
“ though this be a learned and that an 
” ignorant man, yet has the prayer of 
“ each equally met my approbation : he 
whose time was abused and opportu- 
nities perverted, entreated me to hear 
him with pain and tribulation ; I can- 
not spurn him from the threshold of 
“ mercy, who thus approached me in 
“ meekness and humility, but can over- 
look his most flagrant iniquities, and 
“ admit liim to paradise through my 
“ special goodness : and should that 
“ scrupulous devotee dread contamina- 
“ tion, in being obliged to associate 
“ with him in the regions of bliss; tell 
him, he need apprehend no disgrace on 
this head on the day of judgment, for 
their destinies have ordained this to go 
to heaven and that to hell; for this had 
“ his heart full of the blood of somnv 
“ and contrition, and that put his trust 
in being rigid in form and ceremonials ; 

” knew he not that, at the supreme tri- 
burial, humility is prized above parade 
“ and vanity?” 

Khatimah or Epilogue : They require 
no key to open for themselves the gates of 
hell, who wear a pure raiment, but a 
polluted heart ; at this threshold a meek 
nnd humble spirit meets a more gracious 
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reception, than self - love and bigotry ; 
if you are a hero, brag not of your cour- 
age, it is not every well mounted cavalier, 
that carries off the prize of victory : this 
manner of serving God answer? no good 
purpose, go and ask pardon for your 
remissness of real devotion : who is that 
fanatic, that bewilders himself in his 
extacies, and who the bigot, who in his 
superstitions mortifies the flesh? Be 
strict in your piety and chastity, in zeal 
and good woiks, but be not overmuch 
religious and above what the prophet has 
ordained for us: desire not to be ima- 
culate beyond the whiteness of real pu- 
rity, for white and black will mingle 
into infidelity: that weak-minded enthu- 
siast enjoyed not the fruits of bis devo- 
tion, who dealt justly by God, but un- 
justly by man ! 

The Macal or Moral : Of men of uii- 
derstandmg Precept lemains as a memo ■ 
rial. 01 Sadi keejiiumind this single 
maxim ; that ihoSinuer, who think, with 
reverenee of God, is more acceptable 
than the bigot, who makes a parade of 
his piety ! 

Having during a residence of 
twenty years in Bengal, while 
many Musuhnans were yet alive, 
who had held olHcial stations of 
the first consequence under their 
own government, and Jiaving from 
my study of their languages, cus- 
toms and religion, and other pecu- 
liar circumstances, had an intimate 
and even domestic intercourse 
with many of them, I have been, 
able as above to speak more fully 
of their character than many other 
European gentlemen ; but it may 
be thought I have said enough of 
them ; and in my next would enter 
in detail upon the same subject,, 
as far as it respects the Hindus, 
were it not that I should seem ii> 
this to desert the ground I originally 
started on, that of ( Oriental Antho- 
logy ; and more especially to that 
I shall take an opportunity of 
returning in my next, being in the. 
mean time, Mr, Edit;or, 

Faithfully yours, 

Gulciiin. 

A 


VoL. HI. 
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To the Editor of the Asiolic Journal, 


CJOSB, 


Sir, 

It is probable that few, if any, 
of your readers have met with the 
following document, which will 
haye some interest for several of 
them, as it throws much light on 
the subject of an important con- 
troversy* which, though it may be 
said to have been practically set 
at rest by the judicious regulations 
of our Ihdian government, still 
remains, in point of fact, unde- 
cided. I mean the Zemindary 
Question, as it is called, or, in 
other words, the inquiry in whom 
the property of the soil is consi- 
dered by Muhammadan govern- 
ments as vested. Should you think 
this extract worth insertion in 
your journal, I shall probably fur- 
nish you with others from the work 
whence it is taken, which con- 
tains, among other valuable mat- 
ter, a luminous and perhaps the 
Only just view of the origin of the 
Zemindary system. 

lam. Sir, 
yours, &c. 

Anatolius. 

Sultan Selim, successor of Suleiman, 
the Lawgiver (el KJiudni), in tlie year of 
the Hejirah 974 (A.D. 1566) ordered his 
Defterd^r, Mohammud Clielebi Efendi, 
to make out a new register of the royal 
domains, together with a new code of 
laws relative to the dnances. In that 
work he has delivered the following 
opinion. 

As in the ancient registers, the lands 
liable to taxes were not sulBcieiitly dis- 
tinguished from those liable only to the 
tithe, and it was not clear whether the 
former were the actual property {mulk) 
of their possessors or not, it came to pass 
that many subjects considered their lands 
as liable only to the tithe, and demurred 
to paying an eighth, seventh or fifth as a 
tax i that they considered these lands as 
their own proi)erty, and thought them- 
lelyes authorized to dispose thereof, as 
of their other property, to ;jell or bestow 


them on pious foundations (declare them 
vakfi*). 

As the viceroys (Plshis), through ig- 
norance of the true state of things, and 
contrary to the intention of the law 
hereupon caused instruments of sale and 
endowment to be drawn out, and thereby 
brought the affairs of the state into great 
confusion, a high command was issued 
ordaining that the true state of landed 
property and possessions shall be made 
out from the most ancient imperial regis- 
ters, and that the claims of the proprie- 
tors should be verified. The poor writer 
of these lines, who was commissioned to 
make out the register of the landed 
estates in the Pfisha-sanjak of Rfim-ili 
(Romclia), on that occasion pointed out, 
in the following manner, the different 
classes under which such property may be 
arranged. 

lu Musselman states, according to the 
spirit of the law, the soil is divided into 
three classes. 

The first consists of estates liable (o 
tithe which, at the tijnc 

of the conquest, fell into the hands ot 
Moslims, and are their real property 

which they have a right to sell 
and purchase, giveaway or dispose of as 
they please. This laud is chargeable will» 
no duty except the tithe, as according to 
the law, Moslims are not liable to any tax 
Except the tithe of the pro- 
duce not a grain can be taken from the 
same. Such is the land in Hijdz anrl the 
neighbourhood of Basrah. 

The second class consists of land liable 
to taxes which, at the 

time of the conquest, was confirmed to 
its infidel proprietors on condition of their 
paying, besides the capitation tax, a 
double tax on property : a tax on land 
(Lm^\yO and a tax on produce 

This only differs from 
the tithe, inasmuch as it consists of more 
than a tenth part of l^he yearly produce ; 

• For « complete explanation of this term, 
Mouradgea, cl*Ohs«on’i Tableau 
man. 
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via. an 8th, 7th, 6th, 5th, 4th, 3d, or 
even half. The land-tax however is a 
yearly contribution, levied on lauded pro- 
perty in proportion to its extent. The 
land belonging to this second class is just 
as much the actual property of its pos- 
sessor as the former. He has the right 
of selling, giving it away, or otherwise 
disposing of it. When Moslims subse- 
quently jmrehased such property, they are 
like the former infidel proprietors, obliged 
to pay the taxes laid upon it at the time 
of the conquest, and still attaching there- 
to. The objection that Moslims are not 
liable to any taxes does not apply 

in this case, because the tax is only con- 
sidered as attached to the soil. The pro- 
prietors can by no means be disturbed or 
injured in the possession of the same, and 
at their death, this property, like their 
other goods, descends as a true and actual 
possession to their heirs. Such is the 
landed property in the Sevddu'l Irdk, 
These two classes of piopcrty are the 
only ones mentioned in the law-books; 
there is, however, a tliird class, which 
comprehends land that is liable neither to 
tithe nor tajc^ but is held in fee and is 
called arzi memleket 
domain of the state. It was found that, 
from the subdivision of lands among 
many inheritors, the collection of the 
taxes on land liable to them, became ex- 
tremely diflieult ; it was therefore deter-' 
mined to reserve the fundamental property 
of the soil to the state, and to grant the 
subject merely a tenjporary possession of 
the same during his life, on condition of 
the payment of the appointed taxes on 
land and produce. To this class, which 
is called arzi memleket, property of the 
state, or arzi miri pro- 

perty of the exchequer, belong the landed 
estates in the Othman Empire, They 
are the life-estates of the cultivator, and 
as long as he pays the appointed taxes on 
land and produce, and does not neglect 
to cultivate them, he cannot be disturbed 
in his possession. They descend to his 


heirs in the male line, but, in default of 
male issue, are granted in fee to others. 
Property of this kind can be neither 
bought nor sold, given away nor bestowed 
on pious foundations, and every convey- 
ance of sucli property, though made ac- 
cording to the legal forms, is invalid. It 
is only among the subjects themselves to 
whom the feoffee {SipAhx Soldier) has let 

his land for a ground-rent (tapu 
that alienations, made with his know- 
ledge and consent, are admissible. This 
ground-rent is paid only when the pro- 
perty changes its possessor ; the land-tax 
is paid under the name of hide and acre 
tax (resmi chift u dowum 

V 

})> and the tax on produce under 
the name of tithe (though it amount to 
more than a tenth part of the whole). 


The opinion here given is sup- 
ported by the uniform assent of 
the greatest Turkish lawyers, from 
the commencement of the empire 
in the 10th century to the present 
time; and a vast body otjeivas 
and kanuns might be cited, all 
agreeing in principle with these 
observations of Muhammad Che- 
lebi. It is however worthy of 
remark, that he has taken no no- 
•tice whatever of the military cha- 
racter of these feodal tenures, and 
the military service on condition 
of the performance of which they 
are held. Whether the Zemindars 
and Jaglrdars in India held their 
estates under the Moghuls, as 
their feodal lord, on condition of 
joining his standard with a stipu- 
lated quota of fighting men when- 
ever called upon, I have not at 
present leisure to inquire; but 
that such were and are still the 
terms on which the Zalms anj 
Timanlls in the Turkish Empire 
hold their lands of the Sultan* 
will perhaps be shewn in a future 
communication. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir, Dewsbury a Missionaryfrom Yoflf^ 

In a Magazine for March, I ob- shire, for rfie purpose of instructing^ 
serve the arrival at Madras of Mr. the natives of Inoia in the Christian 

4? A 2 
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religion. I certainly hope that tlie 
good man’s friends in the north 
have enabled him to provide the 
necessary instructors, which he 
will of course find to be somewhat 
requisite, as exclusive of the edu- 
cation received by the civil ser- 
vants at Madras, before they quit- 
ted this country, he will find in 
your last nuniuer that three gentle- 
men who entered the College at 
Madras in 1813, were in 1816 
deemed qualified to enter with ad- 
vantage, into any branch of the 
public service. 

If it is worth while to send Mis- 
sionaries of the various sects in this 
country to British India, certainly 
each person should endeavour to 
obtain some little knowledge of the 
language before they leave Eng- 
land, and after their arrival, before 
they proceed to the objects of their 
mission, as the Tamil and Tclu- 
gu at Madras, with the Hindus- 
tani, Bengali, Persian and Sans- 
crita in Bengal, appear to be 
equally necessary for the ex- 
pounder of the blessed doctrines 
of the Christian religion, as for any 
young man in the usual routine of 
official business. 

In the missionary proceedings, 
1 should like to see, that an appli- 
cation was made to the court of 
directors for permission that all 
Missionaries should in the first in- 
stance (at the expense of the so- 
ciety) have permission to attend 
the lectures at Hertford, and after 
their arrival in India at the college 
either at Madras or Calcutta, 
when if their abilities and general 
character was equal to the aposto- 
lical mission of converting the na- 
tives of British India, no objection 
ought to be used by the East In- 
dia Company, in appointing them 
to stations, as recommended in my 
last letter on this subject. 

In the reign of king William it 
was enjoined that “ such ministers 
as should be sent to India should 
apply themselves to learn the na- 
tive language of the country, the 


better to enable them to instruct 
the (rentoos, who should be ser- 
vants of the Company or of their 
agents in the Protestant religion.’* 

While the clergy of the church 
of England are placed under the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of India, the missionaries of every 
persuasion have the power of hold- 
ing forth without any control, and 
of invalidating the doctrines of the 
church of England, which may 
account for some passages in the 
charge of Dr. Middleton to the 
clergy, and which I candidly con- 
fess 1 was sorry to see, from his pe- 
culiarly temperate conduct in every 
thing that has hitherto passed since 
his arrival in Britisli India. 

“ The clamour for religious li- 
berty was never louder, nor heard 
with less alarm, than at a time 
when all doctrines are taught with- 
out restraint, and when men may 
go forth pretending to a commis- 
sion, of which they exhibit no 
proofs, to vilify whatever is reason- 
able, and to impugn whatever is 
established. 

“ A small society of Christians 
may indeed be formed upon almost 
any of the various schemes which 
caprice may suggest, and such so- 
cieties may be preserved from dis- 
solution, so long as an establish- 
ment diverts the jealousy of rival 
sects, but nothing which has any 
resemblance to independency is 
adapted to the maintenance of re- 
ligion amongst a numerous people, 
and least of all perhaps when we 
consider their peculiar character 
amongst the nations of the east, 
abstact theories of religious li- 
berty would be hardly intelligible, 
where no real or supposed right 
was supposed to be infringed, and 
the unbiassed judgment would de- 
clare for Christianity in that form, 
in which the fullest provision 
should be made for piety, order, 
and peace,” 

Moderation. 
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To the Eilibor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir, — I observe that you occa- 
sionally insert sojgpe notice of the 
state of the Public Funds, as they 
may be called, in India — that is, 
you give the price of buying and 
selling the Bengal 6 per cent, pa- 
per ; and now and then, I think, 
the rate of exchange at the difter- 
ent Presidencies on London. 

I can assure you, that such no- 
tices are very interesting to many 
residents in Europe, especially to 
those connected with India who 
live remote from, and have but 
little communication with the me- 
tropolis. And I can further assure 
you, that you would materially in- 
crease the value of your Journal, 
if you would give regular inibrma- 
tion, which you can easily acquire, 
on the subject of Indian finance. 
I will enumerate such particulars 
that occur to me as likely to in- 
terest many of your readers, and 
to procure you more. 

i. The price of Bengal (> per 
cent paper at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay— in Sicca rupees, pa- 
godas, and Bombay rupees, ac- 
cording to the latest intelligence, 
noting about the date of such in- 
telligence. I confine my wish on 
this point to the Bengal 6 per cent, 
paper, not knowing of the exist- 
ence of any other public loan or 
fund. If there be any other, you 
would do well to give its rates also. 

2* The rate of exchange be- 
tween the three Presidencies, at 
sixty days, which is, I believe, the 
usual date of drawing in India. 
Also between London and the 
same at sixty days out; and at 
three, six, nine, and twelve months 
sight homewards ; the dates seve- 
rally, at which bills are usually 
drawn. 

3. The exchange or rate that 
can be obtained in London for the 
Bengal 6 per cent, paper. That 


is, how much per Bengal Sicca 
rupee will be paid down in Lon- 
don, the buyer becoming imme- 
diately proprietor of the capital 
purchased, and of the interest that 
may grow due after the next 30th 
of June, or 31st of December, the 
days on which half a year’s inter- 
est becomes due. 

4. The progress made in the 
extinction of the public registered 
debt in India ; or in other words, 
the number and date, and any 
other descriptive particulars of the 
last discharged note of the said 
debt. 

5. The number, date, &c. of 
any notes that may be advertised 
in the Calcutta Gazette (mention- 
ing the date of the advertisement), 
as in course of payment; two 
months after which interest there- 
on ceases. 

Believing that you must be de- 
sirous of rendering your Miscel- 
lany as useful as you can, and that 
the above information will be use- 
ful and interesting to many, I 
make no apology for troubling you 
with this address, which I wish 
you would insert at length. It 
may serve as a hint for other sug- 
gestions promising to be interest- 
ing to the public, or, in other 
words, useful to you. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

A. B. 

Edinburgh, April 1817. 

P. S. If you could obtain and give 
the gross amount of the public 
debt in India, as well as the pro- 
gress of its extinction, or, as the 
case may be, of its increase, it 
would be valuable. Such intelli- 
gence was formerly publislied 
every month at the several Presi- 
dencies, but has, of late years 
been withheld. 
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narrative 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

(By Mr» Chapman. — Continued fiom p. 424 J 

Proceeding on about half a mile, we cannons. In tlic middle of a gravelled 
alighted at the house of the king’s terrace, in front of the palace, was laid 
son-in-law. He expressed himself ex- the present I brought. As soon as we 
cecdingljr glad to see us. We sat with ascended this terrace, the mandarine, 
Jiim about half an hour, and were treated our conductor, told us to make our oboi- 
■with a little betel. He then conducted sance in the same manner as he did 
us to a tolerable house, near his own ; which consisted in prostrating himself 
which he acquainted us was allotted for three times with his forehead to the 
our residence, and belonged to him. He ground. This mode of salutation, how- 
requested to see what we had brought ever, appeared to us rather too huniili- 
for the king, wliich we shewed him. aling, we contented ourselves with 
Afterwards he took his leave, desiring making as many hows^ after the English 
we would repose ourselves for that fashion ; we mounted half a dozen steps 
day, and recover from the fatigues of to the apartment his majesty and court 
our journey. The king, he said, would were assembled in ; it was open in the 
grant us an audience next morning, front and at the sides, the roof tiletl 
In regard to provisions, we were and constructed, after the Cochin Chinese 
obliged to shift for ourselves; and a fashion, supported by fine wooden pillars; 
bad meal we were likely to make. A the back part wainscoted ; against this 
roan, who offered to be our providore, was placed the throne, which rose two or 
furnished us with a fowl, a duck, and three steps above the floor of the apart- 
some greens. He had the as.surancc to ment; and upon the eminence stood an arm 
say, that this was all he could procure chair, painted red, and ornamented with 
for five dollars that had been advanced the gilded heads of dragons, in which the 
him, — and, to avoid disputing the point, king sat, having before him a small table 
he got out of the way. covered with a red silk cushion, wrought 

By six o’clock next morning, a message with gold flowers, for him to lean on. 
was brought us, that his majesty was On each side the throne was also 
ready to receive us ; but this being so placed a chair, in one was seated his 
much earlier than we expected to be brother, the other was empty, and, as 
summoned, wc were obliged to keep his I understood, belonged to another hro- 
raajesty waiting for, at least, half an ther, who was then absent at Donai ; 
hour, while we dressed. Wc then at- several rows of benches were behind 
tended our conductor for near a mile, till these and upon them were seated the 
we came in sight of the palace from an mandarines, according to their rank. The 
eminence. Here we were to dismiss all king was clothed} in a robe of silk, of a 
our attendants, not so much as a boy with deep yellow, upon which dragons and 
an umbrella being allowed to follow us ; other figures were wrought in gold. Upon 
and to leave our swords, as they assured his head he wore a kind of close cap 
us it was never permitted any body to turned up behind, the front ornamented 
enter into the presence with arms. These with some jewels, and on the top of 
preliminaries adjusted, we advanced it was a large red stone, through which 
towards the palace. In the front were passed a wire, raising it a few inches ; 
drawn up two ranks of men, consisting it shook and sparkled as he moved him- 
of an hundred each, with spears, pikes, self ; the mandarines were, many of 
halberds, &c. of various fashions ; with them, clad in gowns of silk of different 
some banners flying,— -and from within colours, adorned with dragons; and 
appeared the muzzles of two long brass their caps with flowers of gold, or gilt- 
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Bound their waists they wore girdles, 
some of which were covered with scarlet 
broad cloth, fastened with clasps of gold, 
and decorated with carnelian stones, set 
in the same metal. Upon the whole, 
the appearance was a fine one; and 
although the scene wanted many of the 
requisites which constitute grandeur 
and magnificence amongst other eastern 
princes, as a profusion of jewels, carpets, 
attendants, &c. the regularity and de- 
corum observed here presented one with 
some adequate ideas of a powerful sove- 
reign surrounded by his court. Behind 
the whole, farthest from the throne, was 
placed a bench for me and my companions. 
'J’his I however objected to, conceiving 
that, both as an ambassador (in that 
character I, at least, appeared there) and 
a stranger, I had a right to a more 
honorable one ; and also, that it 'would 
be very inconvenient for addressing my- 
self to the king, or hearing what he said. 
As soon as he understood iliis, he desired 
me to come forward to the front bench, 
and we were seated ne.xt to his son-in- 
law, 

I then, through the interpreter, ad- 
ilressed myself to the king ; telling him, 
that I was a servant to the English 
government in Bengal, from whence I 
had been deputed to settle a commercial 
and frieudly intercourse with the inha- 
bitants of Cochin China.” He said, 

I’liat the fame of the English exploits 
at sea had reached him, and that he had 
heard they exceeded all other nations in 
the number of their ships, and excelled 
in the management of them ; but they 
had made an ill use of the advantage ; 
for he had also been informed, that they 
indiscriminately attacked and plundered 
whatsoever vessels they met with; that 
he was very willing to permit the English 
to trade to his ports, and hoped that 
they, in return, would not molest his 
gallies, boats, or other vessels,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘ That the first part of his infor- 
mation, respecting the power of the 
English by sea, was strictly true, but 
the latter was absolutely false, and must 
have been insinuated to him by those 
who were jealous of our prosperity, and 
wbhed to give him an unfavourable and 
unjust opinion of us ; that the English 
were, at the present time, at peace with 
^IMoreign nations, and that their ships 


resorted to almost all the parts in the 
known world, where their merchants 
were renowned for their probity and the 
fairness of their dealings.” He then 
desired the interpreter to acquaint me, 
that the English might trade to his ports, 
in the same manner as the Portuguese 
did. Upon this I begged leave to observe, 
that the English would be ready to pay 
all the just duties of his government; 
but as 1 had been informed that the 
Portuguese and others, trading to CochliL 
China, were subject to many obstructions 
and delays in carrying on their business,, 
by reason of these duties being undefined* 
which sometimes even involved them in 
disputes with the mandarines and officers 
of government, I wished, in order to 
avoid such disagreeable circumstances, 
that, in lieu of the various presents, 
anchorage, &c. required from the Por- 
tuguese, some specific payment might 
be agreed on, eitl)ti* by way of duty or 
otherwise, as his majesty might judge 
proper. After he had taker) a sliort time 
to consult with the mandaiines about 
him, he replied, that he had considered 
my representation ; and to shew how 
willing he was to settle every thing to 
our satisfaction, he proposed that every 
three-masted vessel, for the liberty of 
trading a whole season in Cochin China, 
should pay ten thousarjd quans, (they 
allowed ns five quans for a Spanish dollar,) 
that large two-masted ones should pay 
seven thousand, and smaller ones four 
thousand.” I urged to him that “ these 
were large suras, which I was afraid 
would deter any merchants from sending 
their vessels ; that I therefore hoped he 
would lower them something as an en- 
couragement.” It was at length settled, 
that for vessels of three masts seven 
tlrousand quans should be paid, of two 
masts four* thousand, and smaller one® 
two thousand. He now desired to know 
whether, and upon what terms, 1 would 
assist him with the vessels I bad under 
my orders against his enemies. I told 
him, “ I had no authority to act offen- 
sively, or to interfere in the disputes 
subsisting in the country, and I requested 
to know the reason of his putting to death 
some persons left in the country the 
preceding year.” He said, that this 
circumstance had happened at Turon, 
where one of his mandarines command- 
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€d ; that he himself was not thoroughly 
informed of the matter, but understood 
the persons I mentioned to have been 
killed fighting against his people.” His 
majesty then withdrew ; and I was ac- 
quainted that he expected some further 
conversation with me at his private 
house. 

We accordingly followed him. This 
house, we were informed, was the resi- 
dence of his family, the one we left being 
entirely appropriatetl to the assembling of 
the council, receiving ambassadors, and to 
other public services : round it was a bam- 
boo fence leading to a spacious court by a 
gate through which we entered, and cross- 
ing this we ascended by three steps to a 
large hall, open in the front, and fur- 
nished with small screens to keep off the 
weather. In the back part of this apart- 
ment, within a smaller one, whose front 
Avas also open to the hall, divested of his 
robes and cap of state, and liaving on a 
plain silk jacket buttoned with small <lia- 
monds, and a piece of red silk wrapped 
round his head in the form of a turban ; 
his majesty was sitting to receive us ; here 
our conversation was without constraint, 
and general. He began it with repeating 
his good intentions towards us, and as- 
suring me how desirous he was of con- 
uecting himself with the English ; that 
although to save appearances before his 
council, he had mentioned a sum of money 
to be paid by our ships for the liberty of 
trading; yet to procure the friendship of 
the English nation, he would never exact 
ii from them, but would shew them every 
indulgence in his power; he enumerated 
the articles produced in hiscoimtry, as pep- 
per, cardamoms, cinnamon, agula wood, 
(aquilaria agallocho), elephant's teeth, 
tin, and many others, which, he said, the 
ignorance of the inhabitants prevented 
them from making the most of, and that 
for this reason, as well as for instructing 
liis people in the art of war, he earnestly 
desired that the governor of Bengal would 
send him a capable person. He said, the 
country, owing to the late commotions in 
it, Avas in some confusion, which he 
should apply himself to settle* 

He was then pleased to disclose some 
of his future designs to me ; they were 
no less than to subdue the kingdom 
of Cambodia, with the whole peninsula 
as far as Siam, and the provinces belongs 


ing to Cochin China, to the North, now in 
the hands of the Tonquinese ; to effect 
these (and indeed it would be requisite) 
he wished much for the assistance of some 
English A'essels, in recoinpence for which 
he would make tliem such grants of land!» 
for settlements as they might think proper. 
He concluded with saying how ready Im 
should be to do any thing to satisfy the 
English, if they would assist him, and 
secure to him and his family the govern, 
luent of Cochin China. 

1 promised him faithfully to report what 
he had said to the G(»vernor Ccneral in 
Bengal. I'he rest of our conversation was 
of little moment. He particularly desired, 
among other articles, that I would pro- 
cure a horse to be sent him, cost what it 
would, by the first vessel to Cochin China, 
of a bay colour, and with fine sharp 
pointed cars. After being treated with 
tea and betel we took our leave. In the 
evening he sent me three papers ; one, 
sealed with the great seal of thekingdoni, 
set forth the conditions upon which the 
English ships were to trade to his domi- 
nions, atrd his desire of having some per- 
son sent to him, capable of instructing 
his subjects in the military science, The 
other two were sealed with a smaller sea) ; 
one describes the horse, &c. the other 
contains his licence for visiting any of hjs 
ports. The latter I had requested of him, 
in order to go in search of the little vessel 
that came in company with us, and had 
been separated from us a few nights before 
we arrived at Quinion. I supposed the 
commander had proceeded to 'ruion. 'I'he 
next morning we set out on our return to 
the vessel, the king's son-in-law furnish- 
ing us with horses and kulis, for which 
I paid him thirty dollars. Those who 
came with us he said had dispersed he 
knew not whither. Before we set out, I 
sent a message to the king, to acquaint 
him, that as I had made him an handsome 
present, I expected he would send one to 
the Governor General of Bengal, which I 
would call for in my way back from Turon. 
He returned me for answer, that he would 
most willingly. We reached Quinion the 
same day (the 26th July) and in two days 
after sailed for Turon. Our poor man- 
darine, and indeed all on board the vesse , 
to whom he had in some measure com 
municated his apprehensions for us, weie 
c.\ccedipgly rejoiced at our safe retiuo. 
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Upon the road, coming from the court, 
we were passed by his majesty, who was 
going, on account of sOine bad news from 
Ills fleet at Donai, to perform a sacrifice 
at a temple situate in tlie bay our vessels 
lay in. He travelled in one of the neat 
pallenkecs I have before described, dis- 
tinguished by its being red, which co- 
lour no subject is allowed to tise, in dress 
or equipage. VV^e afterwards saw him 
from the deck, cross the river and land 
at the temple. He was in a covered boat, 
attended by five or six gallies, and about 
two hundred men. The ceremony, I was 
informed, chiefly consisted in bowing his 
head to the ground befoie the idols, and 
sacrificing a buffalo. I made application 
to be present at it, but it did not -fiiccccd. 

One might he led to imagine from the 
conversation 1 had with this rebel, that 
he was possessed of resources, in .some 
degree adequate to his ambition, and that 
amongst the nations around him he might 
blaze into a meteor as baneful and as 
transitory as a Nadir. In the rise of their 
fortunes there may be traced a remarkable 
concurrence of ciicumstances ; like the 
Persian, he was the commander of a small 
fortress in a strong situation, from whence 
he sallied and made a prey of the unwary ; 
like him, he grew into consequence at 
about the same age, and under the pre- 
tence of supporting his sovereign, made 
himself master of the throne; like him 
he declares himself the avenger of the 
wrongs of his country, and becomes a 
tyrant more odious and destructive than 
it had ever before experienced ; and like 
him it is not improbable, he may finish 
his career ; at least it will he a reward 
best proportioned to his demerits. Happily, 
however, tliere is the appearance of some 
insuperable barriers, which promise to 
confine his futuie deeds to the scene lie is 
now acting in. Igiiaac himself is allowed 
to have qualities ; but these are ill se- 
conded by the mandarines who govern un- 
der him. They are all low, illiterate men, 
chosen from amongst the inhabitants of 
his native village of Tyson, who, as soon 
.as they have got into power, have been 
remarkable only for their perfidy, cruelty, 
and extortion ; and, if at a distance, 
barely acknowledge a dependance on the 
hand that raised them. Famine, and its 
attendant, pestilence, have destroyed one 
half of the inhabitants of the country ; 
•hocking are the accounts of the methods 
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taken by the remainder to preserve a mi- 
serable existence. At Hue, the capital, 
though in possession of the Tonquinese, 
and better supplied than any other place, 
human flesh was publicly sold in the mar- 
ket. The country is almost drained of 
gold and silver ;• part on breaking out of 
the troubles was plundered apd carried 
away by the Tonquinese and Chinese. 
The remainder, since the great neglect of 
cultivating the lands ami the destruction 
of niannf.icture.s, is daily decreasing, by 
sums sent to China, in return for the com- 
mon necessaries of life, supplied from 
thence, at an exorbitant price by the 
junks. The force of Ignaac by land is 
veiy inconsiderable, and so deficient in the 
art military, that I may safely aver, an 
huiidre<l disciplined men would rout his 
whole .'irmy. His marine force, consist- 
ing of a few gallies and three or four 
junks, seized from the ('hinese, is almost 
as despicable ; arid in this his main de- 
pendance, he met with a severe loss, while 
I was in the country, by the secession of 
one li.ilf of it, on a dispute arising be- 
tween Ins brother ainl one of the principal 
comnianders under him. 

Finally, his goveinment is held in the 
jitmost detestation ; yet tlie spirits of the 
people arc so broken by the rations cala- 
mities they have been atflieted with, that 
they want courage to resist it effectually. 
Many of his soldiers, and almost all the 
piincipal peoj)le 1 met with, openly declar- 
ed to me, .and to those with me, how reluc- 
tantly they submit, and expressed tlieir 
wishes that the English would take them 
under their {uotection ; assuring us, that 
upon the least appearanre of a force, the 
whole countiy would fly to join them, 
but more of this in its proper place. 

[To be continued.) 


* At least apparently so; Padre Loreiro, ns I 
am informed by a gentleman who conversed with 
liim on the subject at Canton, is of a different 
opinion, and says, there are vast sums concealed j 
he should be better informed than me. The Por- 
tuguese, in speaking of Cochin China, constantly 
compare It to the Brazils. 

The current money of Cochin China it the 
sappicn, a tmall com made of a mixture uf 
tootenaguc, lead and copper, with a hole 
through the middle of it; 600 strung upon a 
rattan make a quan, and five quans a Spanish 
dollar} the price, however, varies ; in some places 
they will give six quans for the dollar, in others, 
only three and a half, 
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THE S&RYA SIDDHAnTA. 

{Continued from page 430.) 


CJtoe, 


The number of the sun's manda (a) 
(slow) revolutions, moving cast in a Kalpa 


is 387 

Of Mars’s 204 

Of Mercury’s 368 

Of Jupiter’s.. 000 

Of Venus’s 53.'> 

Of Saturn’s 30 

Of their Patas to the left as follows ; — 

Of Mars’s 214 

Of Mcrcuiy’s 488 

Of Jupitci’s 174 

Of Venus’s 003 

Of Saturn’s Pata, the number of 
revolutions in a Kalpa is. . . . 662 


The I evolutions of the moon’s Uehcha 
and Pata have herein before been men- 
tioned 0)), 

Having added together the time of six 
Manus, including their Sandhis, together 
with the Sandhi, at the beginning of the 
Kalpa ; likewise the three times nine V’u- 
gas which are passed of Vaivaswata Manu, 
and this the Krita Yuga ; and having de- 
ducted the time of the creation before- 
luentioned according to divine reckoning, 
thence will be found that 1,953,720,000 
solar years have elapsed at the end of the 
Krita Yuga. 

Hereafter let these be joined by the 
number of years of lime passed ; let them 
be turned into months and joined by the 
months Madhu, Sukla, (e) &c. also pas- 
sed ; substract the solar months, and the 
remainder will be the number of Adhima- 
sas ; let the number found, joined by the 
Adhimasas, be turned into days, and 
joined by days ; substract the number of 
lunar days, and the remainder will be the 
Tithikshayas ; subtract the Unaratri (d)^ 
and the product will be the number of 
Savaua days from Sdrya (Sunday) or 
Lanka, (1st meridian) at midnight ; and 
consequently the days, months, and years. 
Divided by seven, the remainder (e) (is 


the number of days) from Sfirya, who ig 
the day-lord. 

The days in a month (thirty) and in a 
year (three hundred and sixty) being to 
be calculated upon (the result will be) the 
numbers one, two, joined by one. Those 
two, a month and a year complete, are to 
be conceived divided by seven. 

As a planet according to its mean posi- 
tion will be ill the beginning of the zodiac 
(wlien) the number of days found (for its) 
pioper revolution is divided by the Savana 
days; so may the Sighra, Manda and 
Uchchha which have been mentioned of 
the planets moving east, likewise their 
PAtas whose motions arc retrograde be 
cleared away. 

This has been treated of in an ample 
manner ; what is in common use in a 
summary way. 

The bringing of the planets to the mcaa 
(position) from their wonted usage is ne- 
cessary. At this the end of the Krila 
Yuga, all the planets are gone to the 
mean (positions), and are arrived at a state 
of equality in the beginning of .Aries, 
without Pata, Manda or Uchch’a (posi- 
tion). 

The diameter of the earth is eight hun- 
dred Yujanas, twice told. I’lie root of 
ten times the square of that sum will be 
the earth’s circumference. 

'I he moon is diiven away by its PHta 
farthest north and south from its Kran- 
tyaugsa the eightieth part of the minutes 
of the zodiac. 

Jupiter the ninth part of that twice 
told. 

Mars thrice counted. 

Mercuiy, Venus, and Saturn are driven 
away by their Patas four times. 

Here follow, in due order, the said 
minutes of the moon’s &c. Madhya- 
viksh6pa. 


(a) Manda means slow— the Apogee seems lo 
be implied. 

(hj Vide supra, 

(cj This should probably be Sukra, which is ano- 
ther name for the month Jyeshtha. Madhu is 
tlie month Chaitra. 


fa; I ne same as Tithikshayas. 

(e) According to Mr. Davis, the planetary 
Uon commenced at the midnight, beginning 
doy, so that Sunday la the first day, 


Moon,< 270' 

Mars 90' 

Mercury. 120' 

Jupiter 60' 

Venus 120' 

Satuin 120' 


Here endeth that part of the SArya SW- 
hAnta, called Madhyama AdhikAra. 
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Book If. 

Images of time, of invisible forms, by 
name Sighra Manda (l))y Uchch’ha 
(c)f Pcita C^Oi rest on the Bliagana, and 
cause llie motions of the planets. 

Fastened with their cords of air they 
are drawn away cast and west by them 
with their left and other hands, as tlie 
front of their own point (may be) ob- 
tained. 

Marutwfm, loo, under the title of Pra- 
vaha, may drive (them) with (their) own 
Uch’cha in front. 

Being drawn (when) arrived in the east, 
they go a different kind of motion. 

He who is called Uchch’ha, when'stand- 
ing upon that half of the Bhagana which 
is to the cast of the planet, draws the 
planet towards the cast, and wlien on tin; 
western half, in like manner, towards the 
west. 

When the planets, drawn away by their 
Uchch’has, go eastward with the Bhaga- 
nas, it is said there is Diiana in them, and 
Uina in those which are going westward. 
Thus Pata, too, by the proi)er force of 
Rfihu, driveth away north and south, 
and thus is occasioned the Viksh^pa (e) 
of the moon &c. in due order. 

Pata being in the western half, drives 
the planet towards the north, and being 
in the eastern half of the Bhagaiia, he 
draws it into the south. 

From the Sighra of Mercury and Ve- 
nus when Pfita is in that manner situated, 
they too are driven away from that draw- 
ing of Sighra. 

The sun because of the largeness of his 
Mandala (f) is drawn away but very lit- 
tle ; but the moon from the nature of its 
Mandala is thence drawn much away. 

Mars &c. from the nature of their 
forms, are drawn away very far, and with 
great speed, by those divine beings called 
Sighra, Manda, and Uchch'ha j and hence, 
because of their motions, their Dhana (g) 
and Uina {h) may be very great. Drawn 
by those beings, they move in the heji- 
vens, driven by the winds. 

The planets have eight kinds of motion : 
crooked, very crooked, not crooked j 


(a) Quick. (b) Slow. (c) High, 

frf; A fall. (e) Latitude. 

(S) Circle, orbit, (s) Wealth, (h) Debt. 


slow, slower ; even, quick and mor( 
quick. Therein live sorts are to be con 
ceived. The very quick may be quick 
the slow more slow, the even straight 
That motion which is crooked may be 
very crooked. I will respectfully tell in 
what manner the planets always proceed to 
an equal state with the Drik (i) from the 
power of those respective motions, toge- 
ther with the formation of Kuthas. 

The eighth part of the minutes in a 
sign is denominated thcfirstjyanldha. (J) 
That sum divided by itself and added to 
the dividend, with the quotient deducted, 
forms the second. 

And in this manner are formed the 
twenty-four .Jyarddhapindas, (/f) by di- 
viding the last result by the fust, and 
having <lc(!ucted the quotient to the for- 
mer remainder, adding it to tlie dividend. 
Tlie result is as follows : — ' 


1st . 

.. 225' 

J3th.. 

. 2585 

2nd. 

.. 449 

14th.. 

. 2728 

3(1 . 

.. 671 

15th . . 

. 2852 

dth. 

.. 890 

16th . . 

. 2978 

5tli. 

.. iior> 

17th.. 

. 3084 

dth. 

.. 1315 

18th.. 

, 3177 

7th. 

.. 1520 

19th.. 

. 3256 

Hth. 

.. 1719 

20th . . 

. 3321 

9th . 

.. 1910 

21st.. 

. 3372 

lOth . 

.. 2093 

22n(l. . 

. 3409 

11th.. 

.. 2267 

23rd.. 

. 3431 

12 th.. 

.. 2431 

21tli.. 

. 3438 

The 

Utkramajyarddha-pinda (1) 


be found by deducting as you ascend from 
the Vyasarddha. (m) 


1st ., 

7; 

13th .. 

., 1171 

2nd. . 

.. 29 

Hth .. 

.. 1345 

3d .. 

. . 66 

15th .. 

.. 1528 

4th, , 

117 

16 th . . 

.. 1719 

5th. . 

. 182 

17th .. 

.. 1918 

6th.. 

. 261 

Hth .. 

.. 2123 

7th,. 

. 354 

19th .. 

.. 2333 

8th.. 

. 460 

20th .. 

.. 2548 

9th.. 

. 579 

21st ... 

.. 2767 

10th.. 

. 710 

22d 

.. 2989 

11th.. 

. 853 

23d ... 

,. 3213 

12th.. 

. 1007 

24th . . . 

,. 3438 


The Paramapakramajya («) is 1397. 
(7’o continued,) 


(i) Diik tigiiiftes sight, view, 

0) From Jya— abow-atrmg, andArddha, hall; 
sine. 

(k) Jyarddliapinda the sum of the Jyarddha, 

(l) Versed sine, (m) Scmidiametre,— Radiui. 
(n) Sine of greaUr declmaiiun. 
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DUSHWANTA AND SAKUNTALA. 

(An Episode from the Mahdbhdrata,) 

(Continued from />. 428J 

When the king was arrived within the the preparation of every thing necessary 
gi'ovc, semblance of Nandana, (the de- for performing a sacrifice ; of such as were 
lightful garden of Indra, the ruler of the perfect in the principles of moral fitness, 
firmament), he forgot hunger and thirst, atid in the knowledge of the soul; of 


and was lost in extreme pleasure : he 
approached the exalted hermitage, attend- 
ed by his minister, his high piiest, and tlie 
ensigns of royalty ; and being anxious to 
behold there that holy man, who was, as 
it were, an inexhaustible store of religious 
discipline, he looked about the lecluse 
abode, which appeared to him like the re- 
gion of Brahma,* resounding with the 
hum of bees, and charmed with flocks of 
various birds : he heard mystic sentences 
from the holy Vedas, f repeated accoiding 
to the rules of prosody, by the most cmi- 
ueut of those who were skilled in many 
such sentences, and in the performance of 
various and extensive religious ceremonies. 
The place was rendered glorious by Brah- 
inansj experienced in tlie office of per- 
forming sacrifices, by others of regulated 
lives, who sweetly sang the Sama Veda,§ 
by such as chanted the BhaiundaSama,§§ 
nnd by those who had ma<le themselves 
masters of the Atharva Vcda,t all of 
them men of subdued minds, and well 
formed manners. There were some, who 
being greatly skilled in the Atharva Veda, 
and, on that account, much esteemed by 
those who perform the particular sacrifice 
called Puja-yajnya, who. were repeating 
from that sacred work, according to the 
rules pf art : the place resounded with 
the voices of other Bikhmans, who were 
employed in the formation of words,** so 
that it resembled the region of the blessed 
Brahmfi. The king heard likewise, on all 
sides, the voices of men experienced in 


♦ Brahma; the creative attribute of the 
Deity. 

t Vedas; Hindu Scriptures, commonly tailed 
Veds or Beds ; the four books of which are notv 
in the British Museum. 

^ Br&limans properly Br^hmanas, Priests, 

S S&tna-veda. One of the four Vedas, oidained 
to be sung. 

^ Bhirunda-Sima. A particular part of the 
aimaVeda. 

^ Atharva Veda, The 4th book of the Vedas 
and probably tlie most modern. 

• • The formation of words. Pronouncing ac- 
cording to the rulet of orthoepy ;ind prosody. 


tho^c who were skilled in connecting col- 
lections of varying textsf f ; of others who 
were aequainted witli particular itftlces of 
religion, men whose mind.s were engaged 
in securing salvation to the soul from 
mortal birthJJ ; of those who had attain- 
ed a knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
through arguments of indubitable pi oof ; 
of such as were jirofessoi's of giammar, 
poetry and logic; of those who excelled 
in the science of chronology, of such as 
uuder.stood the nature of matter, motion 
and quality ; of those who weic ac'quaint- 
ed with causes and effects ; of some who 
had .studied the language of birds and 
apes§§; of those wlio rested their faith ou 
tlie works of VyfisaH (I ; of others who were 
examples in the study of the various books 
of divine origin, and of the principal per- 
sons among those who court the pains and 
troubles of tliis woild. 

Here and there the chief of men beheld 
Brahmans of the highest degree, men of 
subdued passions mid austere lives, ab- 
sorbed in the silent contcniplalion of the 
Deity, or making offerings of Ghee^^ on 
the holy fire. But when he saw those 
who were e.xerci.sing, with infinite labour, 
their many wonderful and extraordinary 
modes of sitting,* he was filled with as- 


Skilled m connecting collections of varying 
texts. Reconciling seeming difTerenccs m the 
Vedas. 

tt Securing salvation to the soul from mortal 
birth ; abstracting the mind from all worldly 
things, and, as it were, uniting it with the Divine 
Essence. This kind of absorption is called 
Moksha. 

}§ Who had studied the language of birds ana 
apes; who were acquainted with good and bad 
omens. 

Ill Vy&sa. The name of one of their Prophet*, 
and the reputed author of the Mahibhirata, an 
many other works. 

Ghee. The Hindus, even for culinary pu^ 
poses, reduce their butter to an oil, which is cal - 
ed ghee. 

• Extraordinary modes of sitting ; * 

du Penitents, by way of discipline, bend and ^ 
tort their legs and thighs under them in every uW 
natural way that can be conceived. 
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toaishment, and when he beheld the ce- 
remonies performed by the HrfilimaiiiS in 
their several temples of the Deities, he 
fancied himself in the regions of Brahm^. 
The king was never satisfied with behold- 
ing this very eminent and happy phicc, so 
icplete with all the properties of a sacred 
giovc, and protected by the religious fer- 
vour of the son of Kasyapa ; but, at 
length, he entered the particular abode of 
that holy man, which was distinguished 
for the beauty of its situation, and was 
surrounded by an assembly of saints and 
men devoted to religion, leaving his at- 
tendants without. 

The king upon entering the hermitage, 
not seeing there the holy man, and find- 
iiig it empty, called aloud, making the 
forest re-echo with his voice. A' damsel, 
beautiful as thegodiless Sii,* lieaung one 
call, came forth, dressed in the habit of 
one devoted to the austerities of a reli- 
gious life: and when the black-eyed mai- 
den saw the king Duslnvanta, she heartily 
bad him welcome. She saluted him with 
suitable cornpliineiits, and marks of at- 
tention and respect; brought him a seat, 
served him with water to wash his hands 
and feet, aiidsupplicd him with other re- 
freshments : she enquired after his health 
and prosperity ; and having shown him 
such other tokens of civility, as were pi o- 
per on the occasion, she modestly smiled, 
and asked if she could be of further ser- 
vice. 

The king perceiving that she was a 
damsel of a faultless form, paid lier due 
respect, and addressed licr, whose speech 

• Goddess Sri. Tlie goddesii ot good foitune 
&nd the Hindu Ceres. She is tlie daughter uf 
Viriina, their Neptune, and the consort of 
Vithnii, the preserving quality ; she has many 
other names, of which Lakshmi is the most 
common. 
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was as honey, in the following words j 
“ I am come here to do homage to Kan- 
“ wa, the highly favoured Saint, whi- 
“ ther i.s he gone ? 1 pray thee, beautiful 

“ maiden, inform me.” The damsel, 
whose name was Sakuntala,*^ thus re- 
plied ; “ My father, Sir, is gone hencd 
** fiom the hermitage to fetch some fruit. 
“Wait hole awhile, and thou wilt sec 
“ him return. 

7'lie king not seeing the saint, and be- 
ing thus addressed by .Saknntala, perceiv- 
ing, too, that .she was of a mature age, of 
a graceful mien, and sweetly-smiling 
countenance, shiniiigwitli personal charms, 
with humility, and with the gloiy of reli- 
gious /cal, and that she was in the jufme 
of youth and beauty, thus exclaimed ; — 
“ Who, and of wliom att tlioii, fair one, 
“ and for what purpose art thou come to 
“ this forest } Whence art thou, bcauti- 
“ ful maiden, who art blessed with such 
“ personal charms, and great eiidow- 
“ inents I long to know thy story; 
“ then tell it me, for, even at this first 
“ sight, thou hast stolen away my 
“ heart.” 

The virtuous Sakuntala, upon being 
thus (picstioned by the kinu^, answered 
him, in the following words. — “ Sir, I 
“ am regarded as the daugliter of the 
“ holy Kanwa, a man of fervent zeal, cn- 
“ diied with fortitude, greatness of soul, 
“ and experience in the duties of reli- 
“ gion.” 

(To he continued.) 


t Sakiintala, the signification of this name will 
appear Kirt her on. Sir William Jones calls her 
Sacontala; but he had a reason fur deviating a 
little; his mode of spelling Hindu words differ- 
ing from that used here. He represents the 
sound we give in English to double e and double 
o by 1 and u, and for the sound of K he uses C« 


Dushwanta and Sakuntid&* 


OBSERVAl’IONS 

MADE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1712. 

(From a MS. Journal by fF'. Pyke.) 

And, therefore, having little to do but of the garden, which is very much d«- 
to loiter up and down the town (for the cayed since I was last here, and made 
English arc restrained from going into almost wholly into a kitchen garden for 
the country, lest they should carry the use of their shipping, and all their 
away one of the Iiills j) I took notice curious plants and flowers carried to a 
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new garden somewhere in the country; 
all the description I can give of this 
place, is, tlicicfore, hut little. I got 
a collection of many li/ards, snakes, scor- 
pions, and other insects, that has saved 
me the trouble of drawing them, and I 
intend them for the gentlemen of the 
Royal Society, who, 1 suppose, will shew 
them to those who desire it ; and also the 
account of the Hottentot people. 'J he best 
printed account of them that I have read 
is by Guy Fathard, one of the Jesuits that 
went to Siam, who, I think, describes 
the place as it then was exactly; hut I 
will add this, that, whereas, there is a 
generally received report that the women 
wear guts about their legs, hut it is not 
so, but they wear in llial manner on their 
legs great quantities ot thongs of cow or 
horse’s hides indeed does look 

like guts. As for the Table land, the 
East India pilot gave a very good sight 
draft or view of it, and also of the Hot- 
tentot people, so that 1 shall not draw 
them. But as for that high mountain, 
celled the Tabic, I am informed that it is 
not to be ascended but by one tract or 
path, and that within land up the country 
there are many more such, and all this 
country within land is said to be egregi- 
ously mountainous, even up to Abassiiia 
and Job. Ludolphus, in his Ethiopian 
History, is particular in his account of 
such mountains, folio 28, where he says 
“ the Alps and Pyrenean mountains, when 
compared with them, arc but low hills. 
Among those mountains,” says he, “ and 
frequently in (he jdain itself and in the 
middle of the fields, rise up rocks every 
way steep, yet varying their shape, .some 
looking afar off like towers, some like 
pyramids, some like four square towers, 
built by art, and so even on the sides, as 
if the workman’s liand.s had done it so; 
so that there is no way to get to the top 
but by the help of ladders and ropes, by 
which means they draw up their cattle 
and other neccssaric.s, and yet so spacious 
at the top, that they contain woods, 
fields, meadows, fountains, and, what is 
more wonderful, fish ponds, and all other 
convenieiicies for human support. These 
sort of rocks the natives call Amba ; and 
Fcllczios says, in the confines of Amhara, 
towards Shewa, stand.s Amba Goshen, 

It is a mountain almost impregnable^ and 
every way steep, prodigiously high, and 


in the form of a castle, all of free stoue; 
.at the top it is about half a Portugal 
league in breadth ; at the bottom, near 
half a day’s journey about ; at fir.st, easy 
to be ascended, and then steep and rugged 
insomuch, that the Abasseen oxen, that 
otherwise will clamber like goats, must 
be carried up and let down with ropes. 

Formerly, the miserable Etliiopic princes 
(the younger brothers to the king) were 
heie laid up in wild places and low cot- 
tages, among shrubs and wild ced.U’s, 
starved from all things else but air and 
earth, as if they who were descended from 
a high parentage were to be confined to a 
high and lofty exile. So that the report 
of that being the most upright and re- 
markable mountain, is not true, for there 
arc many of that kind, and some that do 
exceed it ; hut, as for a sea mark, the 
Table land is certainly the most remark- 
able that I have seen, and it is also tit 
for a place of confinement, since there is 
no more than one way up to the toji ; at 
the top of it there is also a delivering 
place and a large pond of rain water, a 
very fresh air and cold weathci. 1 re- 
member also ill 1704, when 1 vva.s at 
Muscat, in Arabia, tliey made a steep 
rock that had but one passage up, to be a 
pri.son, and said there were many much 
greater ot (hat sort in the country, 

The Company’s garden is a Itirgc imle 
round, and toward the middle of ouo side 
is a small house, where formeily (hey 
kept diicrs curiosities, to l>e ^ccn by 
strangers, but now disregarded and all 
run to ruins. All that are left atpicscnt 
is, one very large white lion's skin, 
.stuffed ; one she lion of the common 
lion colour ; two very huge elks (or ey- 
lants) ; one rein deer or loebuck, as big 
as a large horse, fine twisted horns like 
an antelope, each horn 4 feet 1 inch long ; 
tliiee antelopes, of \ery large size ; one 
rhinoceros ; one sea calf ; one stiipcd ass, 
which, because last voyage J gave the skin 
to the Itoyal Society, I shall not describe 
now, the thing itself being there best ex- 
plained; one hippopotamus. 'Flierc lay 
also a great heap of hides of many wild 
beasts in a neglected and nasty manner ; 
but that which I take to he the gieatest 
rarity among these things, is the hippo- 
potamus, which I will describe ovei lea . 

The man who shewed these raiitica 
was very ignorant, but bad learned a 
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gallipot word, and said this beast was called 
jiipjjopotainus, and that it was the sea 
horse, though for the shape thereof, it is 
more like a Cliina hog than a liorsc ; all 
that I can say of it is, that this draft is 
like what he called so j he gave us also a 
story of tlieir deaths, .and how these se- 
veral creatures had been killed by engines 
and the subtilty of the Dutch, that is, a 
bait was so fixed to a sort of iron gun or 
blunderbuss, that had the cock set on 
backwards, which drawing the trigger as 
tlie prey or bait wjis seized on, the piece 
going off usually shot them in the head, 
bi east, or shoulders. The colour appeared 
to be a dark brown, the skin like to that 
of an elephant ; hut for the rest of the 
slicvv, Father Guy Fathard, in his voy.age 
to Siam, gives a very good account. 

The Dutch jx’ople here are much more 
civil than those of llatavia, and deserve 
a better character, hut yet, will trust 
nobody out of sight, nor permit any body 
to see the country. I took, therefore, 
the more turns about the town, which I 
shall describe by and bye. 

The country appears to abound plenti- 
fully in all things necessary for tlic use 
of man. The city of Batta is supplied 
hence with wheat and wine ; here is also 
very good beer brewed, and though not 
altogether so good, yet most sorts of 
grain, and a variety of boiling roots .and 
herbage, with a vast variety of European 
and Indian fruits ; here is, also, very 
good beef, hogs, and sheep. The late 
governor, when he sold off his stock to 
go to Holland, left eighteen thous.and 
sheep unsold, so great arc their stocks in 
cattle j and I am credibly informed, that 
one woman, of the native Hottentots of 
the phocc, is possessed of twenty-seven 
thousand sheep, besides vast numbers 
of other cattle. 

Thewineof this pl.accis of thcFersian 
and of the Rhenish kinds, but they have 
of other sorts, as the muscadcll, &c. but 
their white wines keep the best. At most 
times of the year, here are carrots, tur- 
nips, potatoes, cabbages, s.avoys, cauli- 
flowers, artichokes, peas, beans, and in 
such plenty, that a fleet of ships may be 
supplied with as much as is[neccssary, and 
with vei7 good bread. The chief thing 
wanting is wood, of which there is but 
little, but, everybody is industrious to 
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pl.ant, and they have many fine young 
trees, of divers kinds, which will fur- 
nish the succeeding generations with 
wood .and timber. No .art nor diligence 
is wanting to improve the place, for every 
man endeavours to adv.ance his plantation 
Avitli wli.at is most agreeable to the soil 
of the place. 'I'hcy give good encoiirage- 
iiicnt, also, to their fishery, which sup- 
plies their shipping with dried and salted 
fish, and with oil for lamps, &c. &c. 
They are possessed of the l)est part of this 
country ; for two hundred and thirty or 
two hundred and fifty miles the Hotten- 
tots, or natives, do willingly become their 
v.assals, and the gre.atest of them think 
their best security is to be under the 
Dutch protection j the poorer sort gladly 
serve the year about for a calf and a 
lamb, which is the wages they give 
among themselves, 'Fhey have chiefs 
and captains with other character.s of 
distinction, who differ from the lower 
sort by a particular ostrich feather, or bj 
a staff they carry. 

The .air is temperate within land, but 
the settlement of the Cape itself being 
liable to such frcrpient hurricanes afllicts 
the inhabitants with swellings, .and all 
.such other distempers as proceed either 
from great and sudden colds, or of sur- 
feits. 

Neither is the Cape of Good Hope iw 
good a security for shipping, for theie are 
sundry coves, or lesser bays, about it, 
where an enemy may lurk and take up 
straggling or single ships ; at this last sea- 
son, the Frontile did to the Sherborne, and 
to one Dutch ship j and, also, the mighty 
hurricanes that are so fre(|uent here 
break much of the ground tackle. There 
lie the ruins, if I may so call tlicm, or 
p.art of the wrecks of two Dutch ships 
.and one English one, that have been 
driven ashore by stress of weather ; the 
castle, also, though of itself a fort, or 
place of strength, and ca[)acious enough 
to contain men for the common defence, 
yet signifies nothing to an enemy's ship- 
ping, who can take any ship out of the 
road .and never come within reach of the 
castle guns. All sorts of naval stores are 
scarce here, not being the growth of the 
place, but all things which are the pro- 
duce of the country arc in great plenty, 
as is before mentioned. 
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POETRY 
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ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; • 

By Charles Grant y Jim. Esq. M. P. AI. 
and Fellow of Magdalen College. 

Hec remorantur ibi j sic rerum summa novatur 
Semper. Lucreltus. 

ARGUMENT. 

1. The first part of ihc Poem describes the de- 
graded state of Hindu Literature during the lat- 
ter part of the last century. The shocks which 
learning sustained from the persecuting bigotry 
of Aurungzebe, the iiriiption of Nadir Shah, and 
the intestine divisions to winch that irruption 
£avc rise, are particularly noticed. 

n. A transition is then made to the ancient 
splendor of Hindu Literature during the period 
when India was governed by her native kings. 
The earliest age of aiithcniic Indian History 13 
brought into leview; some account is given of 
the Poetry and Philosophy of Vjasa, whuh dis- 
tinguished succeeding times; and this Part closes 
with a reference to the last brilliant tera ol India, 
when the Poet (Kalidasa flounshed. 

III. Lastly, the revival of Learning on the 
banks of the Ganges, under the auspici s of the 
English, and pariiculaily of the Asiatic Society, 
is celebrated. The Poem concludes with antici- 
pating the ditfusion of the Arts, the Sciences, 
and the Religion of Great Britain, throughout the 
JBast. 

Shall tlicsc blight hours of raptiiie 
roll away, 

And mournful years their gloomy wings 
display } 

These beauteous realms shall tyrant 
War dchice, 

And fierce Oppression cru^h ray favor’d 
race?” 

Thus Ganges’ Genius spoke, while yet, 
sublime [clime. 

With Arts and Muses, smil’d his native 


• Thii Poem gained the Buchanan Prize. 

The Rev. Claudius Buclianan, Vicc-Provost 
of the College of Fort-William m Bengal, and 
formerly Member of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded to the degree of B. A. 
gave to the University, in 1804, tlie sum of two 
liundrcd and ten pounds; desiring that it might 
be divided into the undermentioned prizes. 

I. One hundred pounds for an English Piose 
dissertation, On the best Means of civilizing 
the Subjects of the British Empire in India; and 
of diffusing the light of the Christian Religion 
throughou the Eastern World.’* 11 , Sixty 
pounds for an English Poem, “ On the Resiora- 
Uoh of Learning in the East.” Ilf, Twenty-five 
pounds for a Latin Poem on the following sub- 
jfctj ” Collegium Bengalensc.” IV. Twenty- 
five pounds for a Greek Ode on the following 
lUbjectj^C 


And rich with Science, round the plain s 
beloved, 

The golden hours in blooming circle 
moved. 

With grief he saw the future ages rise 
Dark with their sad and fearful destiniw • 
INIaik’d bleeding Science pinion’d to tlie 
ground, 

And all her blasted trophies withering 
round ! 

With grief he saw, through Time’s un- 
folding shade, 

The fated chiefs in India’s spoils array’d. 
The might of Cassini, cither Mahmud's 
sword, 

And firm Cothbeddin, Delhi’s earliest 
lord ; 

Stern Tairnur, and th’ imperial thrones 
lhat tower 

O’er gionning Mathra and the walls of 
(^roiir. 

Noi miiht that brood of blood, a fiercer 
name 

Than Anningzebe th’ indignant eye could 
claim, 

I\Iore bold in act, in council more refin’d, 

A foim more liateful, or more dark a 
mind. 

Skill’d ii; deceive, and patient to beguile 
With sleepless efforts of unwearied toil, 

His youth be shrouds in consecrated 
bowers. 

Where juaycr and iienance lead the her- 
mit hours ; 

Yet not to him tJiose bowers their swecti 
impart, 

The mind composed, smooth brow aud 
spotless heart j 

No sun bright visions with new hues 
adorn [rfiorn; 

Eve’s purple cloud, or dewy beams of 
Dut Fancy wakes for him more grim de- 
lights, [lites. 

War’s imag’d pomp, and Murder’s savage 
And, like the Genius of some nightly 
spell, [cell j 

Peoples with shapes accurs’d the wizard 
Keen Hate, Revenge, Suspicion’s arrowy 
glare, [arc there : 

And all the blood stained joys of Guilt 
Thus by fell visions roused ih’ usurper 
springs [kings* 

Fieice from his lair, to Jap the blood of 
{To he continued.) 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A Vietv of the Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, and Financial Interests of 
Ceylon. Hy A. Bertolacci, Ksq. 

(Concluded Jrom p. 464.) 

That important branch of revenue had 
formerly been divided, under the admini.®- 
tration of the differentGeneral Collectors of 
Districts ; which had, perhaps, prevented 
the knowledge of the commercial inteie.sts 
of the island from being concentrated, and 
lm)ught to light. Cpon taking chaige of 
this new department, I felt the necessity 
of forming such staiemeiils as could en- 
able me to judge of the general balance of 
our foreign trade. Of the years 1H06, 7, 
8, and y, I could form but an inipeifect 
idea ; hccauso no icgnlations had been 
established to ascci tain the shaie which 
om own merchant'* had taken in that com- 
merce ; although It was known that 
foieign ?nerchants and toieign capital 
' were very extensively employed in it. In- 
formation was also wanted on the jiio- 
portion of fi eight belonging to Ceylon: 
nor iiad llie exports roa^tways been dis- 
tinguished from those that were made out 
of the island. Not being able to collect 
these particulars fiom otheial documents 
and accurate dates, I was obliged to de- 
pend, in making out my calculations, for 
the four years above mentioned, upon the 
judgmentof thebcst-mfoimcd mcichant.s, 
and upon my own obseivations and con 
jectures. 1 collected, however, authentic 
materials, to form, for those years, good 
Statements of the (piantities and value of 
all the* goods imported and exported ; 
wliich could not be done for any jieriod 
prior to 1806, as the accounts of the 
Custom-houses had been blended with 
those of other departments. From the 
first of January, 1810, the calcul.ations 
that have been made, icspccfing the ba- 
lances of tiade, are toumied upon informa- 
tion to be depended upon, as much as a 
subject ot sucii intricacy will admit of. I 
sliall have ocea'^ion hereafter to lead the 
reader through the statements of all the 
Imports and Kxpoits of the Colony ; aiid 
into aco isideraiiori of the inieiests both 
of Government and ot individuals, in the 
geneial balances of its commerce. It will 
suffice here to cal the attention to the 
following suuis-iotal, appealing in tlie an- 
nexed Tallies, No'. 1, 2, .1, 1, i), 6, and 7, 
which shew the value ot all the imports 
and Expoits made Ironi the year 1806 to 
liil3, inclusive : namely,— 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 18. 


Rix.Dollar*. Rix-DoWai9. 

1806. Imports .... 3,727,100 

Exports 2,727,804 

1807. Impuits .. ..3,387,302 

Exports 2,915,196 

1808. Imports .... 3,303,695 

Exports 3,039,466 

1809. Impoits 2,635,235 

Exports 2,660,795 

1810. Imports ....3,112,748 

Exports 2,777,997 

IBll. Impoiis .. ..3,574,313 

I'lxpoifs 2,781,633 

1812. Imports ....4,215,399 

Exports 2,442,895 

1813. Imports .... 6,378,739 

Exjioits 2,443,940 

From these sums, however no balance 

isstiuck ; as it would be iiicorreet, for 


sev'cial leasons. First, the total of the 
exports made coastways are inserted 
among the other-^. Secondly, the piice« 
of the goods impo) red andexpoited are 
both taken agree. ibly to tho^e in the 
Ceylon niaikets; by which means, in the 
former, the piofits of the importing mer- 
chants are included ; but, in the latter, 
the profits of the exporter arc not con- 
sideied. 'Fo form some idea of a correct 
liahince of debits and credits betw'ccn the 
Ceylon merchant and the foreign mer- 
chants, it was necessary to have some 
Knowledge of the share vvliicli the latter 
had in the trade of Imports to Ceyten, and 
of the Expoits from it : and, lastly, it was 
necessary to iliscnga^e from the transac- 
tions of individuals, those of the Ceylon 
(iovermnent ; wliieli, by reference to the 
said Tables, tiom No. 1 to 7, inclusive, 
will be seen there are intei mixed ; as the 
ciim.amon, pe.ii l.s, &c. on the Export side ; 
rice, and other goods, both in the Import* 
and Expoits. 

All these considerafions, however, be- 
ing made, with as much care as the difll- 
ciilty of the subject and ciiciim, stances 
would permit, I found the following to be 
the lesult, respecting the balances be- 
tween Ceylon and foreign merchants : — 
namely, — 

Avciage of the years 1806, 7. 

Goods imported and dehits cre- 
ated against the Ceylon mer- 


chants .3,049,855 

Goods expoitcd and credits cre- 
ated in favour of them 1,707,991 


lialaiicc against them 1,341,864 


VoL. III. 4? C 
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1#508 Imports, &c 2,508,6.58 

Exports, &c 1,. 555, 451 


Balance 1,. 353, 207 


1309. Imports, &f 2,299,861 

Exports, &c 1,690,412 


Balance 609,449 


1810. Imports, &c 2,460,8.35 

Exports, &c 2,074,658 

Balance 386,177 


1811. Imports, &c 2,918,314 

Exports, &c 1,913,698 


Balance 1,004,616 


1812. Im|K)rts, &c 3, 113, .320 

Exports, &c‘ 1,706,863 


Balance 1,406,457 

1813. Imports, &c 4,749,220 

Exports, &c 2,329,287 

Balance 2,4 19, 93:1 

The reader will remark some coinci- 
dence between the alteraiioii of the ex- 
change in these yeais, ami tiie balance of 
trade. From the year 1806 to 1809, while 
the balances wore bccouiing more favour- 
able to the island, the value of bills on 
Madras did not ri'C, on an average, be- 
yond sixty fanaius, oi five lix dollars for 
a star.^agoda, but remained pretty steady 
at that rate, or only, at times, one or one 
and a half fauam lower. It could not, 
in fart, rise beyond sixty faiiams, so long 
as there were in the i.sland silver lix-dol- 
fars to be e.xporfed to the continent of 
/udia ; where they could he sold .at that 
rate, (namely, five for a star-pagoda,) 
which was about their intrinsic value, by 
the silver they contained.* 

I have likewise statc<l, that, during 
this period, the Colonial (ioverument 
issued, occasionally, accommodation bills 
to public servants; which being in great 
part brought into the market, through 
many channels, contributed to keep the 
exchange nearly at par with the intrinsic 
value of the Ceylon coin. The silver 
coin, however, was gradually disappear- 
ing. In the year 1809, the new silver 
coin, which was 10 per cent, worse in al- 
loy than the coin of 1802, 3, 4, and 5, 
had replaced it : and 1 am inclined to be- 
lieve this to have been the cause of the ex- 
change then falling to sixty-threc fanams 


fora star-pagoda, instead of sixty, not- 
withstanding tlie balance was still im. 
jtroving. 

'Hie exchange then appixars to have 
been tinder the combined influence of ilic 
intrinsic value of the coin and the balance 
of trade. Had it been acted upon merely 
by the balance of trade, it might have be- 
come much more favourable to the island 
than the rate of sixty fanams per star-pa- 
goda, while that balance of trade was so 
rapidly improving as it did from 1806 to 
1810; but the actual defect of intrinsic 
value in the rix-dollar prevented it. , 

Towards the close of the year 1811, 
began the scarcity of grain, and the great 
dearth with which the island was visited, 
till the year 1813 inclusive. The yearly 
balance of trade grew worse ; from 
386,177 rix-dollars, of the year 1810, to 
2,749,220 rix-dollars, the balance of the 
year 1813. The Ceylon exchange fell from 
sixty-three to eighty fanams to a star* pa- 
goda; and, by the year 1812, all the sil- 
ver coin, and great part of the copper, 
had disappeared from the island. 

In this distressed state of things, 
the Author fears, that to recom- 
mend efficient means for placing 
the currency upon a solid ana 
proper footing ; and to ameliorate 
the exchange, will prove a more 
difficult task than it has been to 
point out the causes which have 
occasioned its present depressed 
condition. If those causes arc to 
be found in the deterioration of the 
coin, and the unfavorable balance 
of trade, it must be admitted that 
the remedy can only be obtained 
by bringing the intrinsic value of 
coin more on a level with its nomi- 
nal value, and by adopting every 
measure tliat can improve the agri- 
cultural and commercial state of 
the country. But it will also ap- 
pear evident that no single uncon- 
nected measure will be of any 
avail. 

Were there not a large balance 
of trade against the merchants of 
the island, it might be equally con- 
ducive to ^ive steadiness to the 
currency, either to raise the intrin- 
sic value of the rix-dollar in silver, 
to the full amount of its nominal 
value, or to lower the latter to a 
par with the low state of the com. 

If it be tJierefore moat urgent to 


« Five rix dollan make preen ely sixty fanuns. 
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prevent any further detriment both 
to the solid and permanent interests 
of government, and of the colony 
at large, the Author would recom- 
mend, as the first measure, to raise 
the intrinsic value of the silver rix- 
dollars to two shillings, by coining 
silver rix-dollars with ten percent, 
alloy, and containing such a quan- 
tity of pure metal, that ten rix- 
dollars may, according to the ge- 
neral average of silver, be worth 
one pound sterling. 

In order to meet the claims and 
satisfy the honest interest of the 
public servants, civil and military, 
lie recommends the issue of bills 
to tliem at par, in part of their 
pay, in as great a proportion as 
government shall be able to afford, 
as it is only by that means that the 
value of the other portion of it, 
paid by them in Treasury notes, 
can be supported. It would be 
highly beneficial to encourage 
both the Ceylon merchants and 
the public servants, to take an in- 
terest in the investments of the 
island, which could be disposed of 
in the London market by the colo- 
nial agent, or others, that might 
be appointed by the joint consent 
of the parties concerned. Nothing 
would be more conducive to the 
general prosperity of the island 
than the formation of a well-regu- 
lated partnership of that nature, 
which would employ the capital 
and savings of the public servants 
in the manner most beneficial to 
the colony, namely, the encourage- 
ment of all exports, and the obtain- 
ing for them the highest sale prices ; 
the opening of the most extensive 
market for them, and the formation 
of a large fund of credit in England, 
If is true that the quantity of goods 
exported would not immediately 
be increased ; and they are already 
too few to balance the value of 
those imported ; but the selling of 
thoseexports at a higher price than 
that which they now obtain on the 
continent of India, would greatly 
tend to diminish the present unfa- 
vorable balance of trade. 


The advantages to he tlerived 
to Ceylon from the sale of arack 
and cocoa-nut oil in England, are 
incalculable, because the island 
may, in tlie course of ten or twelve 
years, be made to produce them 
in a much larger quantity ; and be- 
cause the sale of those articles in 
England, being both the produce 
of the same tree, would raise the 
price of all the Ceylon arack, 
which is now sold in India. The 
consequence of this improvement 
would be, a decreased demand of 
bills forcompleting the commercial 
remittances 

The remaining part of this book 
is occupied in remarks and discus- 
sions, equally important to the 
prosperity of this interesting colo- 
ny, and which confer no common 
credit on the comprehensive mind 
and persevering spirit of the acute 
and experienced Author, 

Hook II. contains a view of the 
agricultural and commercial inte- 
rests of the island. 

Our author now enters into a 
specific examination of the differ- 
ent articles of exportation, and 
importation. And in doing this, 
he discusses, step by step, the va- 
rious commercial, manufacturing, 
and agricultural interests, of the 
colony. 

Under thirteen different num- 
bers, or heads, he details the ar- 
ticles of exportation, as arising 
from the products and manufac- 
tures of the colony. The four- 
teenth includes “ goods imported.” 

Number I. contains an account 
of Aracliy Toddy y Mirra y and Ja^ 
gery ; which, as being particularly 
important and interesting, to the 
general, as well as commercial 
classes of readers, we shall give 
in the author's words 

I take, first, the article tliat stands at 
the head of the Kxports— I mean arack. 
This spirituous liquor,— the todr/y from 
which it is distilled,— the aiirra, a much 
jnildev beverage than the toddy, witliout 
acidity or powers of intoxication,— the 
cocoa-nut and its milk,— -the cocoa nut 
Jagery, a kind of sugar,— and 
the coify from which ropes arc made, are 

C 2 
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all productions of the same tree ; in my 
opinion, tlie richest known in the world. 
The oil and the coir I shall describe under 
their appropriate heajN ; the arack, toddy, 
mlrra, and jagery, will be treated of in 
tliis. 

From the statements of Exp<jrts for 
eight successive years, to which I have re- 
ferred the reader, it appears that the aver- 
age quantity of ar.tck exported yearly may 
' be stated at 5200 leagers, of one hundred 
and ti/ty gallons eacli, at eighty rix-dol- 
lars per leager, prime cost, for the spirit 
at the place of exportation ; and about 
twenty-five rix-dollars for the cask, and 
eight rix-dollars per leagei paid as a dtify 
on exportation. I shall mention a few 
words, first, respecting flie drawing of the 
toddy, and manufaernring of the aratk, 
and pass aftei wauls to consider it in its 
commeicial importance, as one of the 
great Exports of the colony. 

Some mistaken ideas have been enter- 
tained, by late authors, as to that part of 
the tree from which the toddy is exti acted, 
ft is neither from the stock of the leaves, 
nor from the main body of the tree, that 
this juice is obtained, by making an in- 
cision in it ; but by cutting off the top of 
those stocks, which bring out the flower 
at the extremities, and which, if not cut 
for the purpose of drawing the toddy, 
would bear the fruit. These stocks are a 
foot and a half, two feet, or two feet and 
a lialf long ; and something less tlian a 
man’s wrist in thickness. In order to 
obtain cither toddy or mirra, part of the 
process is the same : I shuU state where 
they differ. Arack is distilled from toddy; 
the j.igery is inaiiiifaciured from thcnnrra. 
The same stock willgiv e either toddyor inir- 
ra. The latter, liowever, always cicaiest 
and sweeto't, when extracted fiom the 
youngest stocks. Upon each tree, two or 
three flower-stijcks may be appiopiialcd 
at tlie same time to the di awing ot toddy. 
In twelve or fifteen day", that source is 
destroyed by tlie repeated cuttings that 
must he made, in oidcr that the liquor 
may flow freely : if tiii.s he neglected, the 
viscosity of the Juice, which condenses on 
the outei ])art of the stuck, where it has 
been cut, liiiuleis tlie liquor from flowing. 
To obtain the best mirra, the .stock should 
be cut befoie the flower begins to open : 
when, by repeated cuttings, the flower- 
stock has been destroyed, neither mirra 
nor toddy are any longer to be piocurcd. 
To receive the liquor, an earthen pot is 
tied to the flower-stock, after it is cut. 
'I’o obtain mirra, the pot must be changed 
twice in the day, well cleaned and diied, 
and the same pot may then he employed 
again. For tlie toddy, the |H)t is not 
changed ; which rnakc.s it acquire a strong 
acid smell, occasion.s fermentation in the 
liquor that flows into it, and produces also 
a beat, which causes the flower stock to 


draw from the tree a greater quantity of 
juice than wlien the clean pots for mirra 
are used. A flower-stock put to draw 
toddy will give one-third more than of 
mirra, and soinefimes half. A good 
healthy flovver-stoek will yield about three- 
fourths ofa gallon of toddy in twenty-four 
hours ; namely, half a gallon in the morn- 
ing at eight o’clock, and a quarter of a 
gallon at five in tlie evening : it will give 
of mirra proportiouably less, as 1 have 
above stated. The jagery is made from 
mirra. I have seen one gallon of miira 
produce one pound and a half of good fine 
jagery. When mirra is drawn tneiely for 
the purpose of diiiikimr, nothing is put to 
the pots on being hung to the flower- 
stock ; but when jagery is to be made 
fjoin it, a small quantity of the bark of 
the tree, called Mall-gass, is scra[»ed and 
left in the pot. The bark must be dry ; 
and it has then the power of refining the 
mirra, and of producing a quicker conden- 
sation when tlie mirra is exposed to a slow 
file; the mirra, however, must be strained 
when it is placed in the boiling-pot, and 
the bark of the ball-gass taken off. To 
make the jagery, it only requires to Iniil 
the mirra upon a slow fire, until it acquires 
consistency, and turns of a whitish line. 
It must, in the mean time, he kept con- 
stantly stirring, and have the scum fakrn 
from it. When it ha.s acquired the con- 
.sistency of cream, a small quantity of 
jagery, all eady hardened, is put into the 
pot, and melted with a spoon: the liquid 
is then poured inlococoa-nut .shells, where, 
in less than ten minutes, it acquires the 
consistency of sugar, and is fit for use. 
If the min a be not allowed to teach the 
degree of consistency above suggested, it 
fo:ms inelasses, in which pait of tlic 
jagery crystallizes, like sugar-candy. It is 
said that' j.'tgcry is subject, in the conr'sc 
of a few weeks, to leturn to a liquid state, 
and then it liinis acid ; but if uiigiiially 
left in the .state of mcla.s.ses, it may he pre- 
.served for a consi'lerable' lengtli «if' time 
ill casks, without sutFeriiig any alteration. 
Some manufacturers of jagery place in the 
pot a small quantity of c/tunam, or lime : 
this produces the same effect of giving con- 
sistency to the miira, w'heii exposed to 
fire ; hut it darkens the colour of the 
jagery, and renders it inferior in taste and 
wholesomeiiess. 

Jagery is likewise made from the pal- 
myra-tree.s, which arc cultivated in gre.if 
numbers in the districts of Manar and 
Jaffnapatam. There is, however, a par- 
ticular tree, called the nipt're^ or jager)- 
tree, from whrcli this kind of .sugar is ma- 
nufactured ill the .same manner as from 
the cocoa-tree. From the nipere, no fruit 
that is eatable is derived, but it yields 
toddy as well as mirra, aud, as I am in- 
formed, good arack can be distilled from 
that toddy. 
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In the same cocoa-mit tree, sonic of the 
flower-stocks may be left to yield fruit, 
while toddy or mirra are diavvn from 
othcis ; iMit this practice is not followed 
hytlie iMtiv s It is supposed that the 
tree may not be injured by it, but it does 
not give a greater produce than when it 
is made to lield either toddy or fruit, ex- 
clusively. Toddy is drawn tor six or eight 
months only in the year, and the tree 
left to lecover itself during the driest 
sciison. 

When the pot is tied to the flower- 
stock, the mouth ofit mii.st be left open and 
uncovered, else the ternientation would be 
.so .strong lus to destroy the flower-stock. 
Jn drawing toddy, no partofthe hall-ga.^i.s, 
nor lime, are placed in the pot : it is only 
the acidify which the vessel ac«iuires, by 
not being frequently cleansed, that gives to 
the toddy its peculiar taste and strength. 

From todily arack i.s distilled, in the 
same manner as brandy from wine, with 
the assi.stance of a common still. Four 
hundred gallons of toddy will yield, from 
the fii >t distillation, one hundred gallons 
of rallirohr ; and this quaiUlty ot weak 
spirit, being siilmntied to tliesaine opera- 
tion, will yield fifty gallons of calluniker, 
or arack of the same strength as good 
biandy (I believe, 25 under Imndon proof.) 
If this arack be .igain distilled, it produce.s 
one halt the quantity of the stiongest 
spirit. 

All toddy produces the .same quantity 
of arack, wlierher it be drawn from one 
tree or aiioiher, and however difl’orent the 
soiks may be where tho.se trees ate planted. 
The natives aUo state, that they obt.iin 
the same quantity of arack from new tod- 
dy, as fi oin lliat wliich has been kept for 
several d.iys ; but the lattertoddy i.s more 
pungent to the taste, and has greater 
powers of inlo.vieation : at the end of 
twelve or font teen day.s it turns Into 
vinegar, when it can no longer be distilled 
id to aratk. 

'I'he t'tiUwdier may be kept six or seven 
months, without injury, befoic distilling 
into arack. It has an unplea.sant taste, 
and is not drunk in that state : if kept 
beyond tlie time here mentioned, it under - 
goes an acid fermentation, but does not 
make good vinegar; — it is, in fact, good 
tor notliiiig. 

The toddy vinegar improves by lieing 
kept a long time, and by a .small quantity 
of the bark of the Moronga-in^G being in- 
fused into it*. Sometimes the Gourca 
fruit is used for the same purpo.se ; but 
this con.siilcrably changes the la.stc of the 
vinegar, and therefore it is not recommend- 
ed by tJie nativ'es. 

As other authors have given a descrip- 
tion of the cocoa-nut tree, I shall abstain 
from inserting it here. I must, however, 


• Thii bark has the taste of horsc-radUh. 


correct the error wliich some have fallen 
into, in supposing that the coat, or web, 
which grows round the young stocks of 
the leaves, is u.sed \qy gunntf cloth. It has, 
indeed, the appearance of it in itself ; for 
it is spun by nature: but the fibres are by 
far too coarse to lx* used as cloth. The 
piece.s of this vveb generally grow to about 
a foot square; but the texture is so im- 
perfect, that no use could be made of them 
by .sewing them together. It is an equal 
error, to suppose they are employed in 
making paper; for so little of this web 
grovv.s upon each tree, that it would not be 
worth the pains of collecting. 

A full-grown and healthy tree will give 
fifty or sixty nuts in the year ; wliich may 
upon the average, be estimated at one 
stiver vir pice each. 7 lie finest trees 
are to be seen giowing in soft 
ground, that is not marshy, or iu 
.sandy soil. It delights in a maiiiime .si- 
tuation, and abounds tliroiighout the 
whole coast between Colombo and Ma- 
tura ; so that, for the length of about a 
hundred miles, nothing is presented to th6 
view hut a cocoa-nut garden, almost unin- 
terrupted. It floniishes so very near the 
sea, that its toots are in many places 
washed by its waters, without injury to 
the tree, until it is actually iinderinincdf , 
It is likewise remarkable, that those trees 
which are nearer the shore all bend their 
liead.s towards the sea, notwith-standing 
the violence of the south-west winds, 
which blow incessantly, in that quarter, 
from May to September inclusive, and the 
legular sea-bree/c.s, which prevail in the 
<lay, during February, March, and April. 
In addition to which circumstances, they 
are |)erfectly sheltered from all winds 
blowing on the land side. 

'Fhe cocoa-nut tree, liovvcver, is often 
l)lanted iu harder soil, where its growth is 
by no means so quick, or, when full 
grown, so iiroductive : iu .some places I 
liave known it entirely fail : and, as soft 
.soil is not everywhere to be found, it ia 
greatly to be lamented that the indolence 
of the native.s causes them to neglect the 
planting of those trees in such a inauner as 
would eii.sure perfect siiccc.^s in almost 
any ground. When they are three or four 
years old, their roots acquire .'luch consis- 
tency, that they will spread into strong 
haidsoil ; and if proper beds, of about six ox* 
seven feet in diameter, were prepared with 
good soft mould, it would ensure the most 
flourishing growth in almost any soil. 
This bed ought to sink three or fout 
inches under the general surface of the 
ground, iu order to keep near the roots of 
the plant the moisture which the wide- 
spreading leaves at the top of it collect, 


t On the above-metitioned coast, the sea ha4 
of Inie gamed over »he land, and aomc cocoa.nut 
trees have been destroyed. 
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by Iheir shape and position » round the 
stem, and down wliich it runs. Where 
the toil is slopintr, the making of these 
beds is a matter of the first importunce, 
to preserve the moisture required for the 
nourishment of the plniit : yet this is 
totally neglected. It would wdl repay 
the labour or expense ; for a good tiee 
will yield fruit for fifty or sixty years, and 
even longer, without any further trouble 
to the owner, but to receive its pnxiuce. 
A free, growing iu a good soil, and well 
attended to in its youth, pi-oiected from 
the bite of cattle, and from some insects 
that destroy the tenderest part of the 
young stock in the first or second yeai, 
will yield fruit or todtiy at six years old, 
and eveu .sooner ; but when negleeied, 
Mdll produce nothing until the tenth or 
twelfth year. 

When the cocoa-nut free is yielding 
fruit, it can be put to arack i in mediately ; 
but wlten it yields arack, it will requiie 
several mouths (six or seven, and some- 
times a year) before any fruit can be had 
from it. 

I shall now return to the arack, consi- 
dered as an ai tide of exportation. I have 
already stated the quantity annually taken 
out of the island at 5,200 leagers of l.')0 
gallons. 'I'lie natives of Ceylon are still 
n^ligent in manufacturing this spit it, by 
not giving it sullicieut strength ; and it is 
often found to be under the proof of 
brandy ; notwithstanding the advantages 
that would be derived to the cxportcis, in 
the diminution of export duties, freight, 
and other charges, by having it stronger. 
The exporting wholesale merchant.s, at the 
sea-ports, are in the habit of making ad- 
vances to the distillers of arack, who arc, 
in general, the owners of the cocoa-nut 
gardens, for arack to he delivered at the 
exporting seasons*. It is the interest of 
the distiller to give weak spiiit, and that 
of the merchants to have it .strong ; but 
as the advances are made, and the recovery 
of them is often attended with niiich 
trouble and iinccrtainty, .so the merchants 
are often induced to take the arack lower 
in strength than the pi oof agreed upon. 

TTie two late wars put a stop to 
the importation of Batavia arack 
in the continent of India, until that 
island fell under our possession, 
when the want of a market had 
occasioned the discontinuance of 
the manufacture of that spirit, 


♦ The poverty of the distillers sometimes 
makes tiiese advances necessary. All of them 
demand them, and enter into uiflereiit trades by 
these means. Ttry always offer their aiack so 
jnuchcht nper for advances than lor leaily money, 
that the wholesale merchants, or exporters, can 
fddnm withstand the teinpution. it would, in 
mapjr instances, be much to tbcir advantage if 
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which is there made from paddys 
Compared with the Bengal rum, 
the Ceylon arack is, by common 
consent, admitted to be incompa- 
rably tlic most wholesome liquor, 
and is manufactured about thirty 
per cent, cheaper. Madras is tlie 
chief market for this commodity, 
and its great vtnt is in the supply 
of His Majesty's navy in India, 
the army under the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and the consumption of 
the natives in that town and its vi- 
cinity. The duty, levied at Cey- 
lon upon the expdrtation of arack, 
amounts to about ten per cent. 

No. 2. includes pepper, coffee 
and cardamom. The author ad- 
vances little on these articles. The 
plant, which produces the first, is 
a creeper, that spreads itself witli 
luxuriance over the branches of 
large trees. Much of it could be 
produced, if the Ceylonese paid 
attention to its cultivation ; as there 
is hardly a soil which would not 
produce it in abundance. The 
fruit, when gathered, requires no 
farther care, than to have it well 
dried ; but so small is the quan- 
tity produced, that the East India 
Company provide themselves, on 
the Malabar coast, with the quan- 
tity, which is required to fill up the 
vacancies left by the cinnamon 
bales, in making up the ship's 
load. Pepper preserves the cin- 
namon during the voyage home. 

Coffee grows remarkably well in 
Ceylon, and is of an excellent qua- 
lity, when it has not been gathered 
unripe, and when proper care is 
taken in drying it. 

The cardamom of Ceylon, al- 
though held in estimation as an ar- 
ticle of trade, is accounted great- 
ly inferior to that, which grows on 
tne coast of Malabar, and is sold 
at only one-third of the price. 

No. 3. relates to the arreca nut, 
which our author states as a very 
important article of Ceylon pro- 
duce, and exportation. It was es- 
teemed a great source of revenue 
by the Dutch governoient, who 
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made an exclusive trade of it. 
The British government, however, 
adopted the wiser plan of leaving 
this trade perfectly free. The 
Ceylon arreca nuts are, chiefly, 
exported to the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts, particularly the 
former. Some arreca nuts are 
imported on the Coromandel coast 
from Acheen, but they are of a 
very inferior kind, those of Ceylon 
being the best in India. We have, 
therefore, a kind of monopoly in 
this article, and consequently, can 
ask a very high price, without pre- 
judice to the trade, except by the 
diminution that may be occasioned 
in its consumption. But, as it is a 
luxury, in which the natives of In- 
dia can indulge themselves, at a 
very trifling expense, according to 
the price of that commodity, the 
author is inclined to think, that 
were government to give up any 
part of the export-duty, no benefit 
would be derived to the island 
from that measure. The conse- 
quence most likely to happen 
would be, a fall in the price of the 
article on the coast of Coromandel, 
without increasing the consump- 
tion, and thereby giving no en- 
couragement to greater production. 

No. 4. relates to the product, 
and trade, of tobacco. The pros- 
perity of the peninsula of JulFna- 
patam, situated at the most north- 
ern extremity of the island, de- 
pends chiefly upon the cultivation 
and sale of tobacco, of a quality 
peculiar to that soil, and prepared 
m a particular manner for chew- 
ing. The same kind of that arti- 
cle, is not supplied by any other 
part of India ; and the natives of 
Travancore are so much attached 
to it, that the Raja derives consi- 
derable sums, by farming the ex- 
clusive privilege of selling that to- 
bacco — or, more frequently, by 
the Raja himself exclusively im- 
porting that commodity into his 
dominions, and selling it to the re- 
tailers, at a very advanced price. 
The author attaches much interest 
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to the nature, and effects of this 
monopoly, and to the measures, 
which have been adopted by the 
colonial government, to counteract 
it. But our limits compel us to 
refer the reader to the work itself, 
on this subject. 

No. 5. gives an account of Coir, 
The husk of the cocoa nut produ- 
ces a coarse filament, which cer- 
tain low classes of the people pre- 
pare and spin by hand, in which 
state it is called Coir, It is sup- 
posed, that in the time of the 
Dutch, nearly three millions of 
jiounds of this substance were actu- 
ally manufactured in the districts 
of Colombo, Matura, and Point 
de Gallc. In the former, howe- 
ver, not one-thirtieth part of the 
husk of the cocoa-nut was applied 
to that purpose ; and, unfortu- 
nately, the natives have not at all 
turned their industry to it, since 
the English have had possession 
of the country. The author de- 
tails the measures adopted by the 
Dutch government, in regard to 
this article. But he informs us, 
that the English have pursued a 
more liberal system, by allowing 
the free manufacture, and exporta- 
tion, of Coir, and by levying no 
other duty than that of five per 
cent, ad vdorem. 

No. 6. includes cocoa-nuts, co- 
coa-nut oil, and copperas. 

These three are productions of 
the same tree. The copperas is 
the pulp of the cocoa-nut, after it 
has been cut in slices, and exposed 
to the sun for some time, until all 
the watery substance is evaporat- 
ed, and only the oily left. Our 
author most earnestly recommends 
a large export of cocoa-nut oil, to 
the English markets. He says, 
more may be done for Ceylon by 
that means, than by almost any 
other, that can be devised. By 
opening a market for that commo- 
dity, Ceylon may be made rich be- 
yond our present expectations. 
Besides the common use for burn- 
ing in lamps, excellent soap and 
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candles are made with it. It is 
also employed with advantage, and 
considerable saving, in thb manu- 
facture of clotli, instead of Galli- 
poli oil. Some glass-blowers have 
stated to the author, that they pre- 
fer it to any other oil, or substance 
for burning, in consequence of its 
giving the most intense fire. This 
oil acquires consistency at seventy 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter; and, therefore, will not be 
subject to leakage, except during 
the warmest part of the voyage. 
The export duties in Ceylon 
amount only to five per cent, on 
the prime cost. Of the other 
charges for bringing it into the 
London market, the speculating 
merchant will be the best judge. 

No. 7. relates to wood, planks, 
and timber. Under this head, the 
author gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of wood 
produced in Ceylon, -namely, the 
Calamander^ the Homandcry and 
Ream wood^ the Jack-wood and 
Iron-wood ; and of the advantages, 
which may be derived from the 
large forests of Morotto, Alma- 
nille, Hindoo, and some Teak, 
which may be all employed in 
ship-building. Ceylon produces 
excellent materials for masts, and 
yards, of large ships. If king’s 
docks be constructed at Trinco- 
raalee, the public would reap great 
advantage by employing the island 
wood, for the building and repair- 
ing of men of war. The bringing 
into full use, the great resources 
of that colony, in this respect, is 
an object of the first magnitude ; 
particularly since such inexhaus- 
tible stores have been opened to 
us, by the possession of the Can- 
dian territory. 

Nos. 8 to No. 14 inclusive, con- 
tain information highly, if not 
equally, important with the prece- 
ding, on the Palmyra Reapers and 
Rajlers, Pearls, precious Stones, 
Rice, other Grain, and Roots, 
Cloth, Sugar, and goods imported. 

On each of these subjects, the 


comprehensive and reflecting mind 
of the author, dwells, in propor- 
tion to its relative value to the co- 
lony, and the general interests of 
the British nation. We cannet, 
therefore, too earnestly recom- 
mend the attention of our readers 
to the work itself, being unable, 
without selecting more than is con- 
sistent with our limits, to do jus- 
tice to the author’s views. We 
proceed, therefore, to 

Book III. concerning the Pub- 
lic Revenue. Ihe author divides 
this into two distinct brandies. 
The first, derived from sources, 
unconnected with taxation. 

The second, comprehending all 
the taxes ; — namely, 1. Land Tax. 

2. Taxes upon all other property. 

3. Taxes on consumption.-— 4. Ca- 
pitation Tax. — Under the first 
head, the reader’s attention is 
principally called to the article of 

Cinnamon. — The author en- 
larges on the cultivation, and 
trade, of this commodity, under 
the Dutch government ; and after 
giving information on various to- 
pics connected with them, re- 
marks — that as we have now ef- 
fected ihe conquest of the interior 
of the island, where cinnamon is 
to be plentifully obtained, it may 
be a matter for serious considera- 
tion, whether government may not 
disencumber itself of the whole es- 
tablishment, and purchase this ar- 
ticle from the natives at a fixed 
price. This would stimulate the 
general industry of the couiitr^r 
and induce its inhabitants to culti- 
vate this plant, the bark of which 
would, probably, cost government 
less than it now does, by the 
charges of the present establish- 
ment. 

The other sources of revenue un- 
der the general heads stated, and 
which the author displays and dis- 
cusses, with his usual regard to 
the good of the colony and W 
mother country, are the Pear/ and 
the Chank Fisheries — the Qhoy- 
root — the exportation of ShfirhJinSi 
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nnd the Sea-urchin — the cultiva- 
tion and trade of Soppanwood^ and 
the Stud in the islaiids of Delft and 
Two Brothers. , iHe then pro- 
ceeds to the ^second Part of 

Book III. vvliich contains the 
second branch, into which he had 
divided the Public Revenue, name- 
ly, the Tnxr^. 

The author’s observations on the 
original tenure of land in Ceylon, 
and the taxes connected with it are 
very interesting. As we cannot 
enter into the detail of them, we 
must content ourselves with stat- 
ing the opinion which he advances, 
that the tenure, under which land 
is held in Ceylon, is a bar to the 
improvement of agriculture ; for it 
cannot be expected, that those 
holders of it, who must pay so 
much as one- fourth, or one-half of 
the produce to government, will 
feel that interest which they would, 
if they expected to reap the whole 
benefit of their exertions, or of the 
expense bestowed upon the land. 

Our author takes in their regu- 
lar course, and bestows due re- 
marks on Taxes, falling upon all 
kinds 6f property - used 

in the transfer (if moveable, and 
immoveable property — Fees, paid 
on Judicial Processes — Per Cent- 
age, paid on Goods sold by public 
auction Taxes upon Consumption 
— Sea Customs — Land Customs — 
Salt, as a source of revenue capa- 
ble of still increasing it, and act- 
ing as a substitute fbr others, 
which are liable to objection — Dif- 
ferent taxes comprehended under 
the head of Licenses — Post-OJfice 
— Datta — and, lastly, Capitation 
Taxes, 

Having taken a separate view* of 
these various branches of revenue, 
he calls the attention of his read^ 
ers to the consideration of several 
general remarks. 

The total amount of the reve- 
nue, collected annually, from 1809 
to 1812, was as follows : — 

In 1809—3,006,210 rix-dollars. 

1810— i6^7,0e^ do. 
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1811— 2,926,228 do. 

1812— 3,028,4.46 do. 

In the first of these years, there 
was a Pearl-Fishery, which gave 
219,288 rix-dollars, and there was 
none in the following years. The 
other branches of revenue, there- 
fore, appear to have considerably 
augmented ; and this augmenta- 
tion has arisen from the produc- 
tiveness of the taxes. As no new 
taxes of consequence were impos- 
ed during the period, the evident 
conclusion is, that we must attri- 
bute the increase of the revenue, 
in the old established ones, either 
to a better administration, or to 
a general improvement (if the 
country. 

In respect to the present condi- 
tion of the Public Revenue hi 
Ceylon, and the system of its 
taxation, it cannot be denied, that 
great steps have been made to- 
wards improvement. Those, who 
qre aware of the sbwness with 
which political and economical 
changes are, and ought to be, ef- 
fected ; those, who know with how” 
much difficulty old habits and pre- 
judice's arc ei’adidated ; those, 
who have noticed the reluctance 
of all governments to relinquish 
old established sources of revenue, 
and to trust the result of neW 
ones ; — those, lastly, who reflect, 
that almost every thing, which is 
still offensive in the present system 
at Ceylon, arises from the ancient 
instituti()ns of the country, and the 
mistaken policy of the Portuguese 
and Dutch Governments ; will the 
more readily admit the merit of 
what has been already accomplish- 
ed, although there are still objects 
which claim the beneficent atten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government. 

The concluding part of this in- 
teresting work is employed in the 
display of the Public Expendi- 
ture” of Ceylon, — its Cwil Fund — 
Present Amount of its Properly — . 
Suggestions for its Improisement, so 
as to render the establishment made 
efficient for the Public Service, not 
VoL. III. 4 D 
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to make a better provision for the 
Civil Servants and their Families — 
the Civil and Military Expenditure^ 
the Mode of lessening the Expense 
in the Civil Departments^ without 
weakening the Administration-— 
Comparative Views of the Expendi- 
ture and Revenues of the Colonial 
Government General Remarks on 
the State of the Colon y^ &c. &c. 5rc. 

On the latter subjects, and as a 
summary of the author’s objects in 
publishing the valuable work which 
we have now analized, we cannot 
more effectually benefit our read- 
ers than by the following insertion : 

111 concludiiij? tliis parf of my Work, I 
shall take a fomu'ctcd view of the opera- 
tion of the present system of revenue and 
expenditure upon the interests of tlie com- 
merce, agriculture, and riches, of the na- 
tives of Ceylon. 

In the til St place, we find, from the 
present excess of expendituie above the 
revenue, that not only all that is raised 
fiom the country people by taxation, but 
also the wlioleof I he revenue deiived from 
theciiinamon and pearl, choy-root, chaiiks, 
ind the source', of revenue not pres.sing 
on the people j to all which rrtust he added, 
tfic amount of the King’s pay to the Eu- 
lopean troop.**, is, in the first instance, 
spent in the island. 'I'aking, then, what 
Is paid by taxation at 2,200,000 rix-dol- 
iars, the surplus of expenditure beyond 
that sum cannot he stated at less than 

1.300.000 rix-dollai.s, which are .supplied 
by the sources j list mentioned. This cal- 
culation stands on the ground, that Go- 
veninient should not expend more than 
the total amount of its revenue, and the 
King's pay to European troops. The 
whole expend it tire, then, should it be kept 
within those limits, must he estimated at 

3.500.000 rix-dollar.s. From this sum, 
which would, at first sight, appear to flow 
and remain in the island, must be deduct- 
ed the balance of ti ade against the Ceylou 
merchants, which is paid out of it, in 
bills or coin. Noticing the great fluctua- 
tion, however, that has taken place in late 
years, it would be difficult to state an aver- 
age for it ; 1 must, therefore, refer the 
reader to the former part of this work, 
that he may form his own opinion from 
the data therein laid before him. 1 would 
myself take it at 1,000,000 rix- dollars 
per annum against the Ceylon merchants : 
to this must be added, about 350,000 rix- 
dollars a year, which are spent by Govern- 
ment out of the island for provisions to 
the troops ; and then the savings of civil, 
judicial, and military servants, however 
amall they may be is general^ must by .no 


means be omitted in this calculation, and 
may be taken, perhaps, at 200,000 rlx- 
dollars. If we put these sums together 
we shall have 1,550,000 lix-dollars spetit 
by Goveniuient, which do not remain in 
the country. If the expenses of the colo- 
ny be kept within the limits of its own re- 
soiirce.s, there is left, .spent and remain- 
ing in the country, 1,950,000 ri.x-dollars * 
viz. 250,000 rix-doliars less than is cou! 
tribiited by taxes, ami (by reference to the 
totals of 'Fable, No. 16,} 1,050,000 less 
I ban the general revenue derived by Go- 
vernment from the island*. 

1 am well aware of the excessive diffi- 
culty, nay, impossibility, of arriving at 
gieat ptccision in similar calculations. 
The truth of them is influenced, more or 
less, by a number of circumstances that it 
is not in our power fully to appreciate ; 
but, on the whole, tlicy will shew, within 
some degree of approximation, the general 
state of the country. My chief reason for 
thu.s connecting a view of the public ex- 
penses witli the commercial state of the 
colony, is to bring fresh to the mind of all 
who are really anxious for its welfare and 
opulence, the true and only means to 
promote and secure them. It cannot, 
therefore, be too often, or too ear- 
nestly, pressed upon their attention, 
that the improvement of cultivation 
in lice and other grain for food, and 
the introduction of cotton and the nia- 
mifdctuiing of it for clothing to the na- 
tives, are the chief barriers which must 
be interposed to stop thi.s drain on the 
vital resources of the colony : for the gieat 
commercial balance against Ceylon is pro- 
duced by the very lai'ge importation of 
those two ariicles of first necessity. To 
tliks main purpose our new acquisitions 
are eminently adapted. The Caudian ter- 
ritory has always produced more rice than 
was wanted by its inhabitants : its soil is 
very fertile in that grain ; and there is 
much of it that may, with the greatest 
ease, be brought into cultivation. Bains 
hardly ever fail in that elevated country, 
which is also well watered by streams. 
Cotton grows most luxuriantly in the in- 
terior of Ceylon ; its climate and soil re- 
semble that of Palamcotta and the Tin- 
nivelJy country, on the opposite coast, 
where the finest cotton is produced, and 
manufactured into cloth, which is export- 
ed to all parts of the world. There is, 
in fact, nothing wanted but industry, and 
capital to promote it, to render Ceylon 
perfectly independent for food and cloth- 
ing. The Caudian provinces are also fer- 
tile in coffee, pepper, cardamom, arrera 
nuts, , timber, and the finest wood for ca- 


^ No wonder tlftit, under theie circun»*«neM, 
we should find that one of the principal obstacles 
to the prosperity of the colony it Uie 
ctpitaj to pat inouatry into action. 
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bluet work,— all articles adapted to expor- 
tation : and, until tJie island be perfectly 
independent, for food and clothing, Its re- 
sources must be looked for in exportation, 
'^flie openiiiij of wide markets in England 
for its produce, the arack and cocoa nut 
oil ; an attention to the tobacco-trade ; 
the iinproi lug of its manufactures in coir ; 
and, in general, a steady perseverance in 
slimulatinn the indolent natives to indus- 
try ; are the only means by which a chan- 
nel may lie opened to the introduction of 
some wealth that may dll up the vacuiiin 
left by its unfavourable balance of trade. 

Considering Ceylon as a market for Bri- 
tish manufacturers and goods, it must not 
Ijc expicted that it will offer a great sale 
Jbr them, because there is hitherto hut a 
small population of Europeans, and the 
habits and wauls of the natives aie of a 
nature not to create a demand for such 
manufactures and goods. The British 
nuTchants ventuiing upon the trade be- 
tween Ceylon and the mother country, 
will find their advantage (especially .so 
long as the exchange continues very high 
against the cnlimy, of which there is no 
piospcct of change, unlc.s.s by means of 
direct measures oiigiiiating in the Govern- 
ment) eithei to take to Ceylon gold and 
silver coin, or to sell in Ceylon bills drawn 
upon their coi respondents in England, or 
upon any agency-house on the continent 
of India. Their profits must depend both 
upon the sale of their bills or coin, and 
upon the price of the colonial produce sold 
in England, which, in certain article.s, has 
proved to he very favourable. 

It is not easy, however, to .state how 
far the resources of this colony may one 
day e.xtend. ITiider a well-directed ad- 
ministration, we arc, perhaps, not too 
sanguine in thinking with Dr. Colquhon, 
that it may in time be the source of a very 
enlarged eominerce to the Engli.^h ports ; 
and that its public revenues may rise suf- 
ficiently, so as not only to cover its own 
expenses, but even to leave a surplus in 
favour of the mother country, 

A curious Appendix is annexed 
to this work, including “ Answers 
given by some of the best informed 
Candian Priests, to questions put 
to them by Governor Falk in the 
year 1769, respecting the Ancient 
Laws and Customs of their Coun- 
try.” 

Having extended our limits to 
the utmost, we have only room to 
recommend the perusal of this in- 
teresting document to the inquisi* 
tive and general reader. 


History of Muhammadanism : 

comprising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, and .succinct Account.s 
of the Empires founded by the Muham- 
madan Anns. An Inquiry into the the- 
ological, moral, and juridical Codes of 
the Muselmans, and the Literature and 
Scicncc.s of thcSaiacen.s and Turks. 
With a View of the prc.<;ent Extent and 
Influence ot the Muhammadan Religion, 
by Charles Mills, E.sq. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 
4.‘t0. Price 12s. London, Black, Par- 
bury, and Allen, 1817. 

When the early Christians pro- 
phesied (with all the probability 
that earthly reason could give) the 
establishment of Christianity on 
the ruins of paganism, they little 
thought that an Arabian merchant 
would be a more powerful oppo- 
nent than the accumulated super- 
stition of ages, fortified as it was 
by the sanction and submission of 
the wisest and most illustrious of 
the heathen world. But this phe- 
nomenon, deserving the inquiry of 
the acutest intellect, aided by the 
treasures of the most laborious 
mind, has happened, and still con- 
tinues : nay so accustomed are we 
to this influence of a false religion, 
over so immense a tract and popu- 
lation, that most Europeans regard 
the circumstance as much a matter 
of course as the establishment of 
their own individual governments. 
— And while they acknowledge 
the imposture, impliedly admit its 
stability. The attention of Chris- 
tian theological writers seems to 
have been engrossed by the dissen- 
tions of the church, and to have 
overlooked the existence of half 
a world of unbelievers, who, fre- 
quently, but for events most tri- 
fling, would have subdued the dor- 
minions of the true religion. The 
growing weakness of the Ottoman 
powers has long stilled the fears of 
Europe; and the intricacies and 
jealousies of politics have contrir 
buted to, if not produced, thi^ 
apathy. The relations with the 
Porte are now as ordinary in di- 
plomacy as between Christian 
powers, except that sometimes the 
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malignant and turbancd Turk” 
indulges liis pristine hauteur, for- 
getting that language must vary 
with circumstances. 

Muhammadanism is the religion 
of prayer as paganism was that of 
sacrifice. The history of paga- 
nism is obscure. But that an 
Arabian in the seventh century 
preached particular doctrines and 
compelled the eastern world to, ac- 
cept them ; that in the space of 
twenty years an empire over the 
lives and consciences of men was 
established in the fairest part of 
the globe ; that the Persian and 
Grecian powers were beaten down ; 
that the standard of Muhammad 
triumphed over the banners of the 
church of Christ, corrupted as 
that church had been by the vices 
of men^ and that this false faith 
continues its influence in the world, 
are wonderful, melancholy, and 
authentic fadts. 

The history of Muhammada- 
nism embraces a large space in the 
religious and political annals of 
mankind : but no writer until the 
present has made it a subject of 
regular and separate discussion. 
Every other religion has had its his- 
torian,and a life spent in studycould 
not even peruse all the volumes on 
ecclesiastical annals. An history 
of Muhammadanism has long been 
a desideratum in literature. 

We are now to investigate the 
merits of the present attempt, and 
after the remarks we have previ- 
ously submitted, our readers will 
judge of the importance of the 
task, and of the high reputation of 
its successful accomplishment. 
With no eoritemptible attention to 
method, the author has divided 
his great subject into seven parts. 
These are comprised in as many 
chapters ; the first, gives the life 
of Muhammad.— The undivided 
Caliphate, and the rise of the Sara- 
cenian Empire form the second — 
The third is allotted to the divided 
Caliphate and its declension ; an- 
nexed to which is a Dissertation on 
the Causes of the Success of the 


Muhammadan arms and religion of 
the fourth chapter takes In the 
history of the Mubammedan Tar- 
taric Empires, and here the mere 
historical part of the work closes. 
The Koran, or the theological, 
moral, and juridical code of the 
Musulmans, and tlie Muhamma- 
dan sects, will be found in the fifth 
chapter, — The sixth treats on the 
Literature and Science of the Sa- 
racens and Turks: — and die se- 
venth and last chapter gives a 
view of the present state and ex- 
tent of the Muhammadan religion, 

A manly dedication to Sir John 
Malcolm, and a suitable, brief, and 
modest preface, powerfully inte- 
rested us in favour of the work. 
And we cannot do bettei‘ than id 
examine the book according toth6 
arrangement of its author. 

In ■ the life of bis hero, Mr. 
Mills has with judgment thrown 
together many little anecdotes con- 
cerning him, interesting in them- 
selves, illustrative pf character, 
and enabling the redder to judge 
of the justice of the deductions 
drawn from the actions of the 
pseudo-prophet, — It will not be 
an unfair specimen of the author’s 
manner to extract the character ot 
Muhammad. 

The progress of time clianges so mate- 
rially the mental, as well as the corporeal 
features of mankind, that it is impossible 
to give a portrait, which shall delineate 
an individual in every period of his lile. 
On different occasions, diffeient passions 
have the ascendency ; and it would beab- 
sukI to argue from one series of actions, 
that only one passion existed in our na- 
ture. 'J’he germs t)f character are sown 
in our constitution, and are ripened into 
action by opportunity and circumstances. 
But if there be a master-passion in every 
man, that passion in Muhammed was re- 
ligious enthusiasm. Itappeared in all his 
actions; it displayed itself in every stage 
of his existence ; and it is to this disor- 
der of the imagination, that the birth of 
Muhammedanism, like that ot many other 
systems of error, may be {ittribnted. In 
his youthful days, he was decent in his 
raoials, pious, contemplative, and retired 
ill disposition. From the age of twenty- 
five to forty, he industriously pursued his 
occupation of a merchant, and nursed 
his genius in solitude. He then started 
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into public life, a wild and clamourous fa- 
’natic. One particular train of ideas had 
lixed his attention ; silent speculation had 
ended in dreams of rapture ; reason was 
lost in the wanderings of imagination, and 
the suggestions of fancy were mistaken for 
the inspirations of heaven. The first and 
sublime principle of his religion, the unity 
of the godhead, was preached by him 
with all the incoherence, and with all the 
assumption of authority from the A1 
mighty, which distinguish fanatics of 
every religion. But intercourse with the 
woild, the silent influence of time, and 
the occasional suggestions of reason, mo- 
derated his enthusiasm. In his tnuisac- 
tions with his opponents, he now thought 
of consequeucps and to accomplish the 
schemes which now opened on him, and 
in his endeavours at conversion, he dis- 
graced the purity of his doctrines, and 
crattily accommodated himself to the pas- 
sions and prejudices of his countryiiien. 
With increasing success, his hopes ex- 
panded. The throne of his country was 
now theobject(»f his de.sire.and ambitious 
views of conquest and of plunder added 
fresh ardour to his energies. Fanaticism, 
then, was the original and real cha- 
racter of Muhammed. He had amhition, 
it is true ; for ambition is easily built 
Upon fanaticism. These two powerful 
passions require nearly the same temper 
of soul. But, however violent ambition 
might have been in Muhammed, it was 
only an accessary passion, prexiuced by 
circumstances, and which was also late 
in its development. 

On the graces and intellectual gifts of 
nature to the son of Abdallah, the Ara- 
bian writers dwell with the proudest and 
fondest satisfaction. His politeness to the 
great, his atFabillty to the humble, and 
his ilignified demeanour to the presump- 
(iious, procuring him respect, admiration, 
and applause. His talents were equally 
fitted for persuasion, or command. Deeply 
read in the volume of nature, though en- 
tirely ignorant of letters, his mind could 
expand into controversy with the wisest of 
his enemies, or contract itself to the appre- 
hension of the meanest ofliis disciples. His 
simple eloquence was rendered impressive, 
by a manner of mixed dignity and ele- 
gance, by the expression of a countenance, 
wherein the awfulness of majesty was so 
well tempered by an amiable sweetness, 
that it excited emotions of veneration and 
love j and he was gifted with that autho- 
ritative air of genius, which alike influ- 
ences the learned, and commands the illi- 
terate. In the possession of the kind and 
generous affections of the heart, and in 
the performance of most of the social and 
domestic duties, he disgraced not his as- 
sumed office of an apostle of God. With 
that simplicity which is so natural to a 
great mind, he condescended to perform 


the humble.st offices, offices wlio.se home- 
liness it wtuld be idle to conceal in the 
pomp of diction ; even while lord of Ara- 
bia, be mended his own shoes and (x>arse 
woollen garment, milked the ewes, swept 
the earth, ami kimlled his ovyn fire. 
Dates and water were his usual i^re, and 
milk and honey were his luxuries. When 
he travelled he divided his morsel with 
his .servant. His generosity to the poor 
wqs nqt chilled by calculation and pru- 
dence. He was affected even to tears, 
when the sword of the enemy sundered 
the bands of friendship; and his feelings 
of gratitmle to Kadijah, neither time nor 
the death of Ins henefactiess could eradi- 
cate. After the battle of Mutah, a dis- 
ciple hehehl him in his chamber, vyeeping 
w’ith the daughter of his friend Zeid. 
“ What do 1 see?” said the intruder, in 
astonishment, that the weaknes.ses of Im- 
inanity sliould dwell in tlie breast of a 
messenger from heaven — “ You see,” said 
Muhammed, “ a friend who is lamenting 
“ the loss of his most faithful cumpa- 
“ nion.” “ Was not Kadijah old,” inquir- 
ed Ayesha, With all the haughty inso- 
lence of a blooming beauty, ‘‘ and has 
“ not God given you a better in her 
place?” — “ No,” exclaimed the grate- 
ful Muhammed, “ there never was a 
“ kinder or better woman. She trusted 
ill me, when men mocked at, and des- 
“ pi‘‘ed me : she relieved my wants, when 
I was poor ami pprse«uted by the world : 
she was all devotion to my cause.” 
Though hi.s action'^ as a conqueior weie 
frequently stained with the cruelty which 
characterizes the Asiatic mind, yet it whs 
the purest humanity which dictated the 
law, that in the sale of captives, the in- 
fant should never be separated from the 
inorher. His proliibition of wine was 
enforced by his example, and so long as 
the generous Kadijah shared his fortune, 
his conjugal fidelity was iinimpeaclied : 
but when death terminated an union of 
moie than twenly-five years duration, 
and the vvauii aspect of good fortune 
shone upon him, licentious pa'^sious, until 
then perhaps uufelt, and certainly re- 
.strained, contemled with enthusiasm and 
ambition for the domiuion of his heart. 
He confessed that women and perfumes 
were hisS chief delights. The angel Ga- 
briel descended trom heaven to absolve 
him from tl ose laws on polygamy and 
contubin^e, which he impo-ed on his 
followers, and to reprove him, but with 
mildness, for his want of confidence in 
the goodness of God to himself, the last 
and most favoured of apostle.". Yet, with 
a harem of seventeen wives, the hopes of 
Muhammed for a sou to support him in 
the deciepitiide of age, and to uphold 
after his death his dignities ol priest and 
king, were constantly deceived. Most of 
his wives were childless. Of the progeny 
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of Maiy, ait Egyptian captive, and of the 
four sons and four daughter.^ which his 
marriage with Kadijaii produced, Fatima 
alone, adaughterof his henefactress,livtd 
to enjoy his paternal tenderness. The 
father followed his other children to the 
tomb, and the feelings of human nature 
were with dllllculty restrained, when a 
satirist inquired, if the eclipse of the 
great source of light, was occasioned by 
the death of one of the sons of the 
Prophet ? 


havoc of the faith and sword of Is- 
lam must occasionally fill every rea- 
der of Muhammadan annals with 
historical dread. Let us remem- 
ber these ferocious enthusiasts oc- 
cupied with their conquering bands 
the province of Languedoc, within 
these few years the encampment of 
English militia, and our rejections 
are brought home at once. 


Although we admit that it was 
impossible Muhammad could fore- 
see his success, and ail arguments 
from the event to the cause must 
necessarily be false, yet the line 
between fanaticism and imposture 
is very indistinct, and Muhammad 
has generally been made to appear 
as a politician, not as a preacher. 
Mr. Mills's remarks evince, how- 
ever, that he has thought for him- 
self upon his subject. 

In the second chapter a rapid 
view is taken of the conquests of 
the Saracens. We approve of the 
connection of the political and mi- 
litary events until the death of Ali, 
and their subsequent separation. 
This is lucid, and a proper avoid- 
dance of a mere chronological his- 
tory. There is one great fault in 
this chapter : had the author stu- 
died as closely the Christian his- 
tory, as he has the annals of Mu- 
hammadanism, he might have en- 
riched his work with many internal 
conflicts between the mosque and 
the church. We speak not of origi- 
nal writers, but surely that compre- 
hensive abridgement, Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, or the re- 
marks on the same subject by that 
accurate observer, Jortin, were at 
hand, and ought to have been con- 
sulted. There are some good pas- 
sages in this chapter. We were 
particularly taken with the de- 
scription of the death of Hasain ; 
and the images are brought before 
the eye in the most glowing dis- 
tinctness of historical painting. 

The slight circumstances which 
have frequently saved Christen- 
dom from the degradation and 


The history of the Moors in 
Spain in the third chapter is writ- 
ten with great spirit. We confess 
we rubbed our eyes with astonish- 
ment, when we read the great 
Cardinal Ximenes designated as 
the high priest of bigotry. If he 
had the vices of his age, had he not 
also its virtues ? It is too much 
in the species of a party political 
writer, and unbefitting the calm 
dignity of the historian to use such 
partial epithets : notwithstanding 
the infrequency of the offence, Mr. 
Mills must excuse us this repre- 
hension. This gentlemen dwells 
witli much complacency upon the 
splendour and elegance of the 
Moorish cities, and certainly in- 
terests us in the unmerited fate of 
his prot^g^s. The amiable and 
magnanimous Saladin appears to 
much advantage as drawn by Mr. 
Mills’s pencil. 

While .subjugated armies were inelan- 
dioly proofs of Ids supeiior niilit.iiy ta- 
lents, a confe-ssion of his virtues is tioely 
made by liis enemies, by tlie Ciirisiiau 
liistoiians of the Crusades. When .leru- 
salein yielded to bis troops, lie allowed the 
Knights of that city to attend tlie sick in 
tlie public hospitals, thougli some of llicir 
brethren were bgluing against iiiin. A 
liberal distribution of alms mitigated pri- 
vate misfortune amidst public calamity, 
and he remitted a considerable portion of 
the stipulated ransom for the safety of the 
city. More than fourscore years lieforc 
Saladin's time, tlie Crusaders, wlieii they 
took Jernsalem, had murdered every Mu- 
haramedan whom they found in the place. 
But Saladin geneiously refrained from re- 
taliation, and left them a temple for the 
performance of, their worship. His ear 
was accessible to the complaints of the 
meanest of hia subjects, and the various 
duties of his religion were performed by 
him, with a scrupulosity, worthy of a 
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companion of Mulianimed. A determiu- 
tni Sonnife himself, yet too pood a poli- 
tician lo attempt a change of opiiiions by 
persecution, he founded colleges and 
schools for the teaching of the orthodox 
Miisclnian faith, and wisely endeavoured, 
by reason and conciliate y measures, to 
change the religious sentiments of the Fa- 
timites of Egypt. His revenues were 
spent in charity or in public works, and at 
his death, his treasury, exhausted by his 
liberality, could not furnish the small sum 
of money that was wanted for his unos- 
tentatious luneral. Though the lustre of 
his jouth had been tarnished by some 
amatory tollies, yet in his mature age, his 
temperance and charity were admired even 
bv Chiistian monks. While the Emperor 
of Germany was proud of his fn'endship, 
and while the descemlaiits of the great 
Seljuk condnefod his horse, he was siin- 
j.le in li s deportment, ami gentle in man- 
ners. His lobe was of the coarsest cloth, 
iiis drink was water, and the power of his 
name was m) transcendent, that he needed 
not those trappinVvS of royalty, which are 
used lor tlie concealment of the vicea and 
weaknesses of etJ'eminate and luxurious 
princes. 

The phenomenon brought to 
our notice in the following passage 
deserves the attention of the natu- 
ralist. It would form a good sub- 
ject for a paper at the Royal Insti- 
tution. 

As there have been Mamlouks in Egypt 
for si.x centuries, wo should be led to ima- 
gine that their race was preserved by the 
ordinary ;neaiis ; but if their first esta- 
blishment was a singular event, their eoii- 
tinuanec is not less extraordinary. Dur- 
ing this long period, no Mamlouk has left 
subsisting issue. 'I'here does uot e.xist a 
single family of them in the second gene- 
ration, All the cliildren die in their in- 
fancy. Nearly the same thing liappens to 
tlic Othman '1 urks ; and it is observed, 
that they can secure tlie continuanee of 
their families by no other means than 
marriages with native women ; a practice 
which the Mamlouks have always despis- 
ed. Let the philosopher explain the rea- 
son why men and women are unable to 
naturalize on the banks of the Nile, a 
race born at the foot of mount Caucasus j 
and let it be remembered, that the plants of 
Egypt are in Tartary equally unable to con- 
tinue their species. It seems that the only 
means of naturalizing animals and plants, 
would be to contract an affinity with the 
climate, by alliance with the native spe- 
cies. As the Mamlouks Jiave always re- 
fused this alliance, they are perpetuated 
and multiplied by the same means, by 
which they were first established j that is 


tosay, when they die,they are replaced by 
slaves brought from the original country, 
fy-oin Geoigia, Miugrelia, and other parts 
of Tartary. At Constantinople there is a 
regular slave market, and the agents of 
the beys of Egypt purchase the requisite 
number of male and female slaves. Let 
tlieir religion be what it will, they arc im- 
mediately educated in Muhammedism. 
They are trained to the art of war, and 
taught the Arabic and Turkish languages. 

The remark in page 154, 
which we will present for its truth 
and beauty, is in the best style of 
an historian. Reflections like 
these, amid the narratives of blood 
and treachery, and all the powerful 
and debasing passions, which agi- 
tate and demonize mankind, give 
a graceful pause to the mind, and 
bring us once more into good hu- 
mour with our species. 

The rise of the empire of the Romani 
was far less strikingly grand, than the 
rise of the iwwer ot the Saracens. Fraud, 
and every species of treachery, co-operat- 
cd with the sw’ord of the republicans. 
But by one great effort of arms, the world 
was compelled to acknowledge the might 
of the (Commanders of the Faithful. When 
the Roman power reached its meridian, 
how few moments did it endure ! Its 
fine inaehineof state wius admirably adapt- 
ed for the acquisition of empire, but not 
for it.s preservation. The philosopher 
smiles, however, at the folly of ambition j 
and points at tliat short duration of its 
.splendid acquisitions, as a mockery of its 
value. 

We think the autlior’s quotation 
from Montesquieu, in page 150, 
misplaced. Over the ruins of the 
Roman empire, a' tear of generous 
enthusiasm may be shed ; but 
really, there is so little of the beau 
ideal in these Caliphs, the objects 
of Mr. Mills's compassionate fund, 
that we can very calmly behold 
their destruction. 

The dissertation on the causes of 
the success of the Muhammadaii 
arms and religion, is concise and 
satisfactory. No system, however 
absurd and revolting to the sens6 
of the meanest capacity, but nSmy 
in the most enlightened age, and 
with the best educated pereofts, 
find supporters. 
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“ In lolii^on, 

“ Whal daniiiL'd cjior, but some sober 
blow 

“ Will bless it, .md appjovc jt with a 
text, 

“ Hiding? the grossness with fair orua- 
incnt 

Mr. Mills argues justly tliat 
Muhaniiiiad had many advantages 
for the j)ro|)agation of his .system : 
the credulity of Asiatics, and the 
inriueuce of his family. Let us 
adopt this gentleman’s language. 

'I'lie Aiabian Prophet sineerely, oi art- 
fully, a( know ledgeil the divinity of the 
Jewisli «nid (’hi isiian dispen.sations, and 
praising the veneial intention and de\o- 
tional spit it of his auditois, he only of- 
fered to correct the ertots of their judg- 
ment, and to dispel the cloud ot .super 
"titioii, which tin it loief.itheis had fonn- 
ed. Hi.s system is a imxtnieot tiiitli and 
eiror, but that eiicuni.stance had no ten- 
dcnc) to diminish its eieditwiih mankind. 
If puie, simple, abstiact tintli, suited 
the giossness (»f men’s undersiandinus, 
genuine Chi isiianity would be the leligion 
of the world. It succ<‘ss be a enterion of 
merit, we imn'l acKiiow l(“dg(‘ ih.it the.sys- 
fem.s of he.ithen superstition weie more 
con.soriaiif witli sound theolou) , than weie 
the .systeiiKs of heathen |)hiIosophv. In 
every religious eode, .some lesemblance 
Lay be traced between its doctiiiies, and 
the character of those who tormed them, 
or for whom the) were foinied. The in- 
iercour.se of coineisrition and fiieiidship, 
and tile eoiilcmplation of tiufli, comsti- 
tuted some ot the chief pleasiiies in the 
ely.sium ot the aneient.s. Tin* .sensual pa- 
radise of iMiih.immed was w'ell adopted 
to the eliaracfei ot the Orientals, and Ins 
religion was in general aceordanee with 
their ojiiuioiis ; hut the offer of this sen- 
.lual paiadiie alone, would never have 
formeil a hand ot famHieal pioselyres 
The moial constitution of our natuie le- 
ijuires that leligioii shouhl be addiissed 
to oiii feans, as well as to oiir liopes • 
and if we look at the vai ions systems of 
superstition, both in the old, and in the 
new woilii, wc. shall find, that although 
there is every thing in them that cm shock 
aud disgust human nature, yet that their 
votaries have been riioie nnmerous, than 
the w'orshippcr.s oi truth. 

Shall we not then cease to won- 
der at Muhammad’s success when 
wc consider the facts so ably 
brought before us, the weakness 
of the surrounding empires, tlie 
governors debauched and the peo- 
ple debased, and if a man of con- 
duct and vigour occasionally ap- 


peared, he was quickly removed 
by assassination, or his efforts 
bla.sted by the imbecility of his in- 
struments. On the reverse, the 
followers of the false faith were 
hardy, intrepid, and enthusiastic, 
and their chiefs, men of talent 
and bravery. Mr. Mills shews 
well, that not only the virtues, but 
the very vices of tlie early Moslems 

gave them peculiar advantages. 

Christianity whs corrupted and 
weakened by the grossest super- 
stitions and most vicious practices. 
Nor could the mild hut powerful 
rays of literature dispel the niLst; 
for the age was in the grossest ig- 
norance. Every judicious rcadei 
will concur with the author’s rea- 
soning, and though he may not 
previously have embodied his ideas, 
so as to anticipate the urgunKut, 
he will go along with it, and unre- 
servedly suhsenbe to its justiec. 

In tlie fourth chapter, the his- 
tory of the great invaders from the 
north is detailed. The introduc- 
tory remarks on the character ami 
mode of life of tlie Tartars are in- 
teresting and even picturesque. No 
new matter is brought forward, 
but the principal historical events 
are placed in a point of view at 
once striking and agreeable. The 
works of De Guignes, DTlerbe- 
lot, and most other of the liisto- 
rians of this important epoch in the 
liistory of the world, are verbose 
and tedious : more anxious for the 
chronology than the philosophy ot 
history, they detail with equal mi- 
nuteness, unimportant as well as 
important events. This was very 
well, and perhaps necessary for 
their purpose ; because, to exliibit 
a picture pleasing as well as accu- 
rate, shades are necessary, Mr. 
Mills has relieved the mar(;h of 
history, by the insertion of inte- 
resting anecdotes of a personal na- 
ture. A parallel between Zingis 
and Timour, the tw(j greatest 
Asiatic conquerors, wc do not re- 
member before to have seen. 

(To be continued*) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


fAist-Indta Jlonsr, 20 , 181 /. 

A gcnoial oduii of piopiictois of 
India Stock wa*. rliis(Ia\ iicld, piiisuaiit to 
adjouiiiiiictil, at the ('oin|iany’s llonhciii 
Lcadciihall-stjcct. 

HAILi:VIifTllY (OldJ-GC. 

The iiiiiMitcs of tlie last court ha\insf 
l)t‘Lii read by the (’lei K, — 

The (Intu ))ian lose, and ojiened tlie 
hiMue^s ol the day h) Ma'iiitr, th.it the 
l»i ()|)i ieloi s weie a^^elld)led to take info 
tiiilliei ( oiisideiatioii, tlie iiiojioMtioii siih- 
iM.ited to iliem on the (ith inst.int, lela- 
tivi to then eollee:e .it llade\huiv. As, 
ill .ill pioh.ibilily, nunv [nopiietois weie 
now pieseiit who had not attended the 
<0111 1 on file toiinei oicasion, he should 
dll eel that the motion should he .i^.iin 
lead, for then intoi niation. 

!Mi. II. Jackson's motion was read a<'- 
cuidiiijih . 

IMi. li. iinmt then jiiocecdcd to.iddicss 
the couit. He ohseived, that the only 
ciicumstaiiee o( legiet winch hi* felt on 
the picsent occ.isjon, arose tioin the mo- 
tion of Ins Ic.nned tiieud not haiim^ been 
bioiiftht foiwaid at ancailici |)ciio<l — Imt 
i.eitainly he was cw'ticmely happy at lenytli 
to meet, in the face of the public, the 
ijiave chaige.s wdiich had beem so loin? 
tliieateiied, so lepe.itedly pionnsed, liy 
the opponents of the Kast-liidia college. 
He was pel lectly sensible Ot Ins ovmi ni- 
('omjietence to meet the aiituments tli.it 
had been advanced, so fat .is jieisonal 
ijiialificalioiis w'l'ie conreiiud — but he 
was eipially coiitideiit in the jii.sfice of the 
c.iuse winch lie espoused — he was e(|ually 
confident of the siqipoil he would rei eive 
fiom the unbiassed jnditmeiit of the couit 
of propiielois. There was one lemaik 
which he thought it important to make 
bcfoic he pioeecded. He took it for 
granted that the couit was now in pos- 
session of all the leadimi; grouiiiks, whe- 
ther of tact or of aigumcnt, on wdiich tins 
qije.sfion was meant to be ri'sted by those 
who intioduccd it. If it weie otheiwise, 
— if, after he should inue given such an 
answer to th<> charges already brought 
forwaid as he could, new facl.s should be 
stated, and new matter introduced, to 
wlticli, by the lules of the couit, lie 
w^oiild not be allowed to reply — it would 
clearly be iinjusi ; and it was an injustice 
which he w.is sure the learned mover did 
pot coiitempla'ie. He peifcctly undei- 
stood tlie question now bi ought before 
the prQprietois A loference was pro- 
posed to the court of directors on cert.aiii 
points Gonneeted with the institutipn of 
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the college at Halleybuiy — and his learned 
tiiciid h.id st.ited, not a definitive, but a 
puntii ch.uge agiiiiist the cstablish- 
menl , in the ju*'lice ot whicli, if tluj 
juopiietois agieed with him, the question 
would be sent, foi ultimate decision, to 
that moie sei urns tiibiinal, the couit of 
diieetois. He thought, theii'fore, that 
the proinietois vveii* now* acting the pari 
oi a high atid solemn inquest — they 
iniglit he consideied as a soitol giand 
luiy, assi'inhled to impiue wliether a 
pruiiii w.is Ol w'.is not made 
out ag.tiiisi (he college — ami, it it were, 
to give the l^^tltlltloll that j/rima ftit le 
eomlemnation whieh would, undoubted- 
ly, ho the etiect ol iii-'tjiiiting .i luither 
pioceediitg lieioie the directois. 'I'liis 
was the qiie^'lioii, vvliicii, wulh due humi- 
lity as to Ins ow n pow’ets, hut With full 
eoiifidi lice in the jU'lice ol those wlionx 
be .iddicssed, lie was now* about to con- 
sldei . 

'I'lie le.ii lied movei li.id eommenreil Ins 
lemaiks by avow mg liis detei miiiatioii to 
accuse no m.m ; .iml il, in the waimtb of 
deh.ili', be laid .idlieied to tins, bis fir.st, 
ami, lie doubted nol, his sjiiceic lesolu- 
iioii, lie fAti. (iiaiit) should have lollow- 
ed him, ou ibis occasion, not indeed wilfi 
moie eoidideiiee, but ceitaiiily with f.ir 
gie.itci ple.isMii*. lint his impiession, 
with le^'pei't to the h .lined movei 's s[)eeclk 
W'.IS pieei'-ely the .sime as iliat w liieh w’as 
felt, .md had been e.\|)iessed, by a leaineil 
fi lend of bis (Mr Iriipey) within (he bar. 
‘‘ Tdie wdiole of Ih it speech (said Mr. 
(iiaiit) ajipeaied to me to he com- 
pletely and dieply .iciusalory — sneli, at 
le.ist, was 111} d(‘eide(l impiession. 'bhe 
I mguaae of inqmty was indeed used; 
the teiins ot doiiht and lie^jfaiion were 
oei .asion.illy emploved, .md, if enmin.i- 
tion ot till* mo>t SCI ions iiatiiii* ee.ee s to 
be elimination, by lieing thinly sprinkled 
over with such langinge — if chaiges 
dec[)ly atli*ctitig tin* chaiai'ti'is of indivi-' 
duals become no cliaiges by the simple 
expedient of liaviiig a note of inteimga- 
tioii atlixed to tlicm — then I .im reaily to 
admit that the .speech of my learned 
fiieiid W.IS .dtogetlier only one of inquiry, 
— th.'it It was m.ule up of dis|)avsiouate 
doubt, and distinguished by judici.il calm- 
ness. Hut it the contiaiy ot all this be 
the case — it it be imtoiinus that iutc-rio- 
gatorics aie sometimes the ino'«t enqib.itio 
of all allli mations, — if it be acens.ition to 
eliaigc the couit of (iiicctoi«, with the 
most puciile v.iuity, frivolity, .and ca* 
piicc in the execution ot (lie high trust 
reposed in tliem— if it be accusation to 
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cliai^c tlie professors with the most cri- 
minal neglect of their duty— if it be ac- 
cusation to charge the whole college with 
flagrant misconduct and gross immo- 
rality— then, I say, that the speech of my 
learned friend was any thing but a speech 
of mere inquiry; and that the very term 
inqttiry cannot without irony be applied 
to a speech, which began by accu.ving no 
man, and ended with leaving no man im- 
accused. — (Hear ! hear !) 

My learned friend dilated at great 
length, and with considerable effect, on 
various historical matters, which appear 
to me to have very little relevancy on the 
present occasion, and on which he has 
already been so fully met, that, with the 
exception of one or two points, 1 do not 
think it necessary to notice tbein. Me 
was particularly minute in bis details 
with respect to the college established by 
Lord Wellesley in India; an institution 
which he very diffusely panegyrized, de- 
sciibing it as one of the most sublime and 
beautiful creations of human wisdom ; 
and he entered at great length into the 
discussions between Lord Wellesley and 
the directors, which terminated in the re- 
duction of that establishment to one on a 
smaller scale ; a measure which my learn- 
ed friend described as having been adopt- 
ed * in the face of lamenting Asia, and 
in the face of lamenting Kurope.’ On 
this subject, Sir, 1 decline entering into 
any inquiry, because it seems to me fo- 
reign to the question. Nor, indeed, can 
I conceive why the subject was at all in- 
troduced, unless (as was certainly my 
impression) it was for the purpose of con- 
trasting the grand and comprehensive 
views of Lord Wellesley with what ray 
learned friend is pleased to consider the 
narrow, grovelling, and contracted ideas 
of policy entertained by the court of di- 
rectors. But I own I feel a little surprised 
that the learned gentleman should have 
adopted such a course, when I recollect 
his own subsequent admission — when I 
recollect that he ended with a distinct 
acknowledgement that he himself had 
concurred in the result of the narrow 
and unenlightened principles which he so 
much blamed — that, when the siippres- 
»ion, or rather the reduction of lord 
Wellesley’s institution took place, he 
had been consenting to that proceed- 
ing— that the blow which the mean 
and contracted policy of the court 
of directors had inflicted on lamenting 
Awsia and lamenting Europe, had his own 
full, decisive, and pitiless concurrence. — 
(Hear / hear 0 The learned gentleman 
also entered into certain historical details, 
with respect to the college at Hailcybury, 
through which I do not think it necessary 
40 follow him, because they have already 
been sufficiently entered into by the hon. 
ex-director (Mr. Grant), I shall only ob- 


serve, that the learned gentleman seemed 
to me entirely to have failed in making out 
his charge, that the directors deviated 
from tlieir original [dan, ami acted incon- 
sistently in establishing a college rather 
than a school. My learned friend must 
iillowmeto say, that the only person who 
seems to have acted inconsistently in all 
this Is himself; since itcleaily appears, 
that after the supposed plan of a scliool 
was abandoned by the directors— after 
the actual estabiisliinent of a college- 
after what he would represent as an un- 
called for and flagrant departure from the 
original idea, he yet concurie<l in the 
subsequent proceedings, which went to 
the support of that unjust, unwise, and 
impolitic alteration.— (//e-wr ! hear!) Tlie 
other point in the history of the Ilailey- 
bury college, to which I would shortly 
draw the attention of the court, 1 am in- 
duced to notice, not merely from its having 
been introduced into the speech of the 
learned mover, but because it connected 
with some vciy erroneous views that have 
been taken of the present subject out of 
doors, 'riie learned mover seetned to inti- 
mate (and the same idea has been enter- 
tained elsewhere), that the chief, the main 
object of the court of directors, originally 
was, the erection of a seminaiy for the 
instruction of their civil servants in Ori- 
ental literature. If so, I must be allowed to 
cousider Jt as a somewhat singular circum- 
stance that, in the resolution proposed by 
my learned friend in 1805, approving of 
an establishment for the education of the 
civil servants, most of the other branches 
of study now pursued at Hertford should 
be, more or less, distinctly specified as 
objects to be proMded for, while Oriental 
literature is wholly omitted. Why, sir, 
what sort of resolution would that be, in 
which every thing was named except the 
only thing material.^ Yet my learned 
friend professes to hold up this resolution, 
as a triumphant vindication of himself, 
against all objection. I give him every 
credit for the motives from which heads, 
but it really is rather too much that be 
should stand up here, charging all the rest 
of mankind with inconsisteiicy, and that, 
with this charge in his mouth, he should, 
at one and the same moment, hold up in 
one hand the resolution of 180.5, and in- 
troduce with the other a project, which, 
whatever elsejts merits may be, aims di- 
rectly at the suppression of all the objects 
contemplated in that resolution, and at 
the establishment of what that resolution 
does not even mention, or allude to by a 
single hint. 

Of the resolution now proposed for the 
adoption of the court, I desire to speak 
with great respect, on account of the 
names which I see attached to It. But it 
sometimes happens in the concoction ot 
an instrument by various counsellors, that 
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a natural desire reciprocally to accommo- flays the college, “ but what if 1 am found 
date each other’s views and feelings al- innocent? how then will you deal with 
jnost unavoidably produces something me?” “ In that case,” answer the 
which may be called inconsistency; and opponents of the establislinient, “you 
I confess, I think I see not a few speci- shall be condemned and executed also 1” 
mens of such iticonsistency in the resolu- -^(Hear 1 hear !) 

tlon before the Court. The first question I confess, it seems to me more na- 
whichit would havens projKtheto the court tiiral, and every way more convenient, in 
of directoi-s is a fair, tlroiigh, in myjudg- discussing the present question, to adopt 
judgment, avery unnecessary one. Theyare a different order to consider first, whe- 
toconsider — “ Whether the Company^ in- then any institution is requisite; and 
stitution, at Haileybury, has answered, or then, wiiether that which now exists suf- 
is likely on its present plan, to answer the ficiently answers the intended purposes ? 
fiids proitosid by the resolution of thegene- To the consideration of these two dis- 
ral court in 1805 ?” This, I repeat, would tinct points I will confine myself— and I 
be a fair, though, I think, a most super- hope I shall be able to shew, both that an 
fluons question. Next, the directors are institution of this nature is indispensably 
to take it into their consideration “ whe- necessary, and that the present is of the 
ther anti seminary, at the Company’s ex- precise nature required. If I can esta- 
pense, in England, be now advisable for blish these two propositions, it is evident 
the civil service?” Why, sir, for what that I shall have given a full answer to all 
cause, in the name of common reason, that has been alleged against the college, 
are the directors to be employed, in the Before we can decide whether an in- 
tirst instance, upon an elaborate invest! stitution of this kind ought to be cstablisb- 
gation w'hether the present institution ed, it is clearly requisite that we have 
ought to he kept up, when, on proceeding just and comprehensive ideas of tlie na- 
to examine the second proposition, it tnre of the connection which subsists be- 
inay be found that it is not necessary to tween this country and its Indian de|)eu- 
keep up any instifution at all ? After tliis, dencics — of the functions entrusted to onr 
their attention is again to he directed to civil .servants— of the various and import- 
An elaborate detail — they are to consider ant duties comprised in those functions*— 
“ Whether (if a seminary be necessary) and with a view to these objects, of the 
an establishment more in the nature of a qualifications which they ought to possess, 
school, where masters should attend at The qualifications required are stated in the 
stated hours, having proper authority for minute of the marquis of Wellesley, when 
the due enforcement of obedience, learn- he founded the college at Calcuttea, and 
ing, and moral conduct, would not be pro- the statement has already been referred 
fcrable to an university or college?” This to. It seems to me, 1 own, that the 
rs another fair and iciisonable, though, name of that noble person has, in some 
in my opinion, most unneccssaiy quos- views, been very unnecessarily introduced 
tion ; hut instantly behind it comes a into this discussion. Commendations of 
proposition exactly as before, only to a very piofuse nature have been pro- 
render it completely useless and prepos- nounced on his political administration ; 
terous. The directors are to be “ more a subject on which I beg leave wholly to 
especially requested to consider, whether decline entering, as it is one totally irre- 
the expense at present incurred in main- levant to our present purpose. But, since 
taiuing the college, might not, with great ihe minute of tlie noble marquis is direct- 
propriety, be almost wholly .saved; if, in- ly before the court — since it has already 
stead of compelling parents to send their been thosubject of copious allusion in the 
sous to a particular seminary, the court of course of the discussion, and will proba- 
directors were to require of the youths in- bly be again alluded to in the sequel— I 
tended fortheircivilseiYiceinlndia, acer- trust I shall not incur the charge of intro- 
tain degree of proficiency in such languages ducing extraneous matter, in expressing 
and sciences as should be deemed neces- the high gratification with which, on this 
sary, the same to be certified by gentle- occasion, I have perused that masterly and 
men of known learning and ability, ap- luminous paper. It is seldom, sir, that 
pointed for that purpose?” So that, after such a theme is brought into discussion 
two most laborious investigations by the before a government ; still seldom er that 
court of directors, into the actual state of the discussion falls into such hands. The 
the present college, they are called on, in noble writer appears to me to have felt 
conclusion, to consider whether any esta- the full inspiration of a subject, which in- 
blishment, however excellent, however trodneed his curule chair (if I may be al- 
praiseworthy, however exactly answering lowed the expression) into the haunts of 
its original purpose, be in the slightest de- learning and science, and enabled him, 
gree necessary !— (7/ear / hear!) The like the Roman orator in pleading the 
college are told, “ You shall be tried, cause of a poet, to blend the riebness and 
and if found guilty, you shall be con- delightfulness of literary recollections with 
demued and executed!” “ Very well,” the state and severity of a public 
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(Wear I hear !) There ia one passage in 
that paper (lately cited by Mr. Malthus, 
in a pamphlet published by him on this 
subject, attd again (pioted by the learned 
mover in the course of his speech) which* 
Its it exhibits the mo>t just, clear, and 
summary view of the duties to be dis- 
charged by the civil servants of the Coin* 
pany, 1 shall beg leave, on my part also, 
to read. It is as follows: — “ To dispense 
justice to millions of people, of vaiious 
languages, manners, n.-ages, and leligioris ; 
to administer a vast and complicated S)S- 
tem of revenue through districts equal in 
extent to some of the most eonsideiable 
kingdoms in Euiope; to maint.iiu civil 
order in one ot the mosi po|>ulous and li- 
tigious regions in the vvoild; these . lie 
now the diUies of the laiger portion ot 
the civil servants of the Company.” On 
this plain statement, no doubt, certainly, 
can he entertained of the magnitude of 
the functions which the civil servants have 
to discliaige. I have vcntuied to intro- 
duce the passage, because it beais imme- 
diately on the subject under consideration, 
—and 1 will take good care that the ine- 
yitahle infeience to be dtawn from it shall 
not be lost sigdit of. There are persons — 
and my learned friend appears to me, on 
this occasion, to he oiieol those otteiiders, 
who can introduce quotations, while they 
let tlie mam points to wliieli they are ap- 
plicable slip totally out of sight. That 
iny leanu'il fiiend knows, and feels the 
force of all 1 have just lead, I am perfect- 
ly willing to H<imil. Jiut w'hat, I Ivg 
leave to ask, is the use of knowledge, il, 
while we think with the wise, and even 
adopt tlieii l.inguage, we refuse to follow 
out their principles into the most obvious 
and dtl•i^ive results With this very 
passage wai III in his mind, how has the 
learned movei expiessed him«elf? He is 
reported to have said on a fonner day, 
“ As if the mania of India had leathed 
“ England, the directors instantly ap- 
“ pointed professorships of all de^crip- 
“ tions. In.stead of .sending out wi iters 
“ qualified for the purposes of commeice, 
ihey prepared to invade India with an 
“ army ot young (hotinses and Puffen- 
“ rfor^v',w)vose qualifications were toohigh 
for the situations they were intended to 
** fill, whose minds could not descend to 
“ the drudgery of tlie counting-house, 
** after they had been stimulated by ho- 
iiors and rewards to become proficients 
iu every species of literary attainment. 
This was not the institution that he 
** contemplated.” Now I will not stop 
to consider what sort of compliment this 
passage conveys to the commercial body 
in general, or how appropriate that com* 
pliment can be considered, when uttered 
in the greatest commercial metropolis in 
the world. But the argument, to a plain, 
Vulgar uudeistanding, appears directly to 
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import that there could not be a morer 
wild, speculative, t)r visionary notion, 
than that which was entertained in found- 
ing the college of lord Wellesley, audaf- 
feiwaids the college at Hertf’oid — since 
it in ellect arraigns the propriety of grant- 
ing that extent of cducaiion which the 
minute of the niaiqiiis of Wellesley points 
out to be neces.'ary. I know not wlieilier 
the learned gentleman did or did not 
mean this; but J am sure tli.it his words 
convey if. 1 am sure, also, that repre- 
.senfations to the same effect have Iktu 
circulated iu public; and 1 have not tlie 
.smallest doubt that they have crtaitcd tlie 
most erioneous ideas ot the Company’s 
.system, and of the education that ought 
to he imp.irted to tllo^e who are appoint- 
ed to cany the several parts of that sys- 
tem into elleet. — (Hear! hear!) I speak 
thi.s with the rnoie confidence, be- 
eau.se the circumstance h.is fallen uiulir 
my own observation ; but I will never 
lose an oppoituuity of protciiring against 
sentiments so unfounded, and of a ten- 
dency so injurious. 1 will never cease to 
contend for a more sound, a more 
just, a more exalted estimate of the civil 
service of the Company. The truth is, 
that, accurately and povvci fully a.s this 
subject is tieatcd by lord Wclle.sley, the 
view.i of it which he gives did not com* 
inencc with him ; for the state ot things 
which he desciihes was, even at the time 
of liis coinineneing his government, a 
matter of history, and almost of ancient 
history. The present monlli of Febru- 
ary, 1817, exailly completes (he circle of 
half a century, since the illustrious 
founder of tlie Indo-liiitish empiic 
quilted, for the last time, the Bengal 
liver — and, in bidding a final adieu to 
the .scene of his sei vices ami his glory, 
pronounced his work to he ronsolulatcd 
and complete. What was the language of 
lord Clive respecting the natnie of the 
civil service, even at that early period 
“Circumstances,” it is observed in a letter 
from the miveniincnt ot lord Clive to the 
directors, dated the l.st October, 17(15, 
“ aie now widely different from what 
they were a few yeais since, wlicii you 
confined your whole attention to eom- 
meice, and were happy in being able to 
complete your investments without insult 
or exaction from the tountiy government. 
You are now become sovereigns of a rich 
and potent kingdom. — Your siicce.s.s is be- 
held with jealousy by the other European 
nations who maintain .settlements in In- 
dia ; and your interests are so extended, 
so connected, and so complicaled with 
those of the several surrounding powers, 
as to form a nice and difficult system of 
politics.” Such were tlie vvoids of that 
great man, shortly before he left the In- 
dian government for the last time. WTiat 
confirmation, then, has his statement re- 
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ceived, what emphasis have his practical learned mover are the very words of 
fonclusioDS acquired, from all the events lord Wellesley, who distinctly says, that 
that have since occurred? What was the Company’s coin merer al agents should 

then dimly visible in the horizon of our “ possess many of the qualifications of 

eastern territory, is now become contigu- statesmen.” In quoting t\ie words, Mr. 
ous to it: what were then appendages Malihus, in fact, expressly refers to lord 
are now become parts: what was Wellesley : but my learned friend, doubt- 

then frontier is now become central ; less from inadvertence, drops that clause 
what loid Clive contemplated as a of the passasje, and, assigning the senti- 
nice and difficult system of foreign ment to Mr. Malthiis, censures him for 

policy, is now become a still more what, in reality, came from lord Welles- 
nicc and difficult system of domestic nia- ley! That this sentiment, sir, whoever 
nagemei.t. I'hose possessions which bis be its author, is a just one, I will not take 
sword achieved and his sceptre consoli- up the time of the court in shewing; 
dated — possessions as large as some Eu- siqce it has already been shewn by the 
ropean kingdoms — now seem only to hon. ex-director (Mr. Grant) who fol- 
serve as entrances into the mightier cm- lowed the learned mover, and since it is, 
pire th.it has succeeded. They were then as I believe, fully conceded by all those 
the citadels of our strength and the pa- best acquainted with the aff.iirs of the 
laces of oui glory; but they are now only Company. 

.so many magnificent porches, opening in- It being agreed, however, that the 
to a far loftier and more splendid pile: — civil service of the Company requires a 
an edifice, compi isiiig within its ample in- liberal and enlightened education in tho.se 
closure almost eveiV conceivable diversity who undertake it, the question may next 
of .soil, surface, and climate; and cover- ari.se, and in fact it Iras been raised, whe- 
ing vvitb its piotecting. shadow iimumer- ther the demand.s of the service, in this 
able nation.s, distinguished by v.iriou.s respect, might not be fully met without 
manners, governed by vaiious law.s, and any particular piovi.sion for that purpose, 
obeying tire foi ms of ditrerent religions : on the part of the Company. Was not 
— in short, embracing a .system of adini- the great body of the civil servants, as it 
nistration which demands in tlio,se by ha? been .‘'aid, eminent for ability, long 
whom it is to be conducted, all the moral before any public means of qualifying 
and political accomplishments th.it can be them tor their oflice wei-e taken, either in 
supplied, under the favour and guidance of India or in England? Or can it, with 
providence, by the wi.'idom ami the viitue truth, be contended that anv deficiency 
of man. — Such is the .sy.stem winch our was then experienced in the competency 
civil servants arc to uphold; but in the of tliat clas.s of persons? Mr. Malthus 
represen tatlon.s of which I am complain- an>>weis this last question in tire aftirraa- 
ing, this immense fidnic becomes a nieie tive ; and has, on that account, been 
liou.se of eommeici.il bi4sine.ss— a woik- treated with considerable .severity by my 
shop foi the m.inuf.ictoiy of fortunes! learned friend. 1 must beg leave, how- 
The learned mover Ntated, that Mr. ever, again to obscive, that the strong- 
Malthus was extremely mistaken in his cst expicssions which Mr. Malthus use* 
view of the question, because he had as- on this subject are cited tutidem verbis ^ 
serted that every prison who went out to and with a distinct notice of the quarter 
India ought to be a .statesman The whence they come, fiom the minute of 
words obi iously alluded to by my learned lord Welle.sley. “It i.s improper,” ob- 
friend aie these: — “Hut the judicial, .serves iny le.irned friend, “ that the civil 
though the largest, is far from being the servants of the Company—a body which 
sole ileiiarinient unconnected with trade, received the highest eulogiums from lord 
The financial and political departments Grenville, Mr. Burke, and other eminent 
employ a con.siderable body of the civil .statesmen, should he spoken of slightly.” 
servants ; and the f.ict re.illy is, that out To me, sir, I confe.ss, it is an agreeable 
of 442 persons in the civil service in India, novelty to find the name of Burke enrolled 
only .seventy-two, including the collectors among the eulogists of the Company’s 
of customs, have any connection with sci*vants, as I was not aware that either 
trade; and even these, loid Wellesley theConipany or its servants had ever elicit- 
says, should have many of the qualifica- cd from that great man any thing but the 
tions of statesmen.” In this passage, I mosteloquentandthemostviruIentabu.se. 
believe, the number of civil servants is I am, however, perfectly ready to admit 
not quite accurate ; but what is the only the injustice of many of his censures, 
material point, the propoition of them even with respect to the earlier period.s of 
employed iu commerce is stated with per- the territorial history of the Company • I 
feet coiectness, being about one-sixth recur with pride and pleasure to the 
part of the whole. But I beg leave to splendid talents by which those periods 
ask, is this any thing like saying that were illuminated ; and with still greater 
^ery person who goes out India ought to wiUinguess do I acknowledge, what, in 
be a statesman ? It is very observable, other places, I have (however feebly) at- 
«so, that the words censured by the tempted to maintain, the combination of 
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Virtue aud ability, which the service has “ * 

now exhibited for many past years. Nor, 
indeed, do I believe, that it was in the 
mind, either of Mr. Malthus, 


, ' ■ - against 

whom my leai ned fi iend has directed his 
censure on this point, or ot Lord Welles- 
ley, who is the actual object of ins erring 
hostility, to deny the qualifications of the 
civil .servants, f.oid Welle.sley intemled on- 
ly to asset t that those qualifications were 
not coinniensurate with the importance of 
the duties t<. be pei formed, lint, suppos- 
ing it to b granted that theciJI servants 
are at t!iis moment in the highest .state of 
qualification conceivable, the present ques- 
tion will not be at all affected by such a 
supposition. Whatever the civil .service 
may l.e at any given tinjc— and, at the pre- 
sent time, there can be no doubt of the 
ability and integrity by which it h distiii 
guislied ; still, it appeals to me that we 
can never .stand acquitted of a neglect of 
duty towards onr Indian subjects, if we 
tiust purely to cliatne for the perpetua- 
tion of »he existing benefits of the system 
of go\ernment under wliieli they are 
placed. A sueces.sion of enlightened vice- 
roys, or some fortunate coiiiridenec of 
circuin.stanees, may have the effect of 
raising up a wcll-aecompli.shed and high- 
Jy«principled body ot inferior functiona- 
ries ; but, if wo would secure the conti- 
naanre of such virtue and talents, it must 
be by a systematic provision for their sup- 
ply. Let it be remembered that it is not 
m India as in England, where the prizes 
of public life are /ree— in theory, free to 
all, in practice, free to a very gieat num- 
ber ; and where, consequently, incompe- 
tence may at any time be thrust ouf, in 
order to make room for the admittance of 
the worthy. In India, on the contrary 
the number of candidates for public situa- 
tions is ^iven. From a certain limited 
body of persons, all the functionaries in 
whose custody the interests of that iin- 
men.sely extensive and populous empire 
are to be placed, must exclusively be .se- 
lected. All other claimants, whatever 
their pretensions, are wholly excluded. 

The consequence is, that Briti.sh India 
wants, or at least possesses but very ini- 
IMrrfectly, one great advantage enjoyed 
by other states-the advantage arising 
from the competition of those who aspire 
after high situations, and who seek to 
justify their ambition by .shewing a clear 
title of merit. For the want of this ad- 
vantage, it seems to me, sir, that we are 
bound to tffowe to the people of India. 
Having taken into our own hands the 
task of supplying the endowments and 
the energies requisite for the whole fiscal, 
financial, political, and judicial adminis- 
tration of theif affairs, it seems to me 

that, wn ..... 1 
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effort should be used for the purpose nr 
provHhus the people who so deprad on 
«•', with a capable body of public fu„c 
I onaries ; and, in .such a rase, to 
that the supply will be the best possible— 
to shrink from such a degree of trouble 
and expense as may set the matter out of 
doubt— to sit painfully calculating the 
ininimum of good government that will 
do— would .surely be an inconceivable 
eompouud of empiricism and crueltv 
(Hear f hrar !J 

' feel satisfied 
that the Company should take active and 
direct measures for insuring a con.stant 
sueces.sion of ihe requisite quaIific.Uion.s 
ill their civil service; and I have not tho 
smallest doubt that every person who 
con.siders the subject with the attention 
It deserves, will concur in the same sen- 
timent. Before 1 jiriiceed to the question 
vWnch I pioposed for the second division 
of our present enqiiiry—namely, whether 
the college at Haileyburv be calculated to 
supply the ci\ il seivaiifs’with the qualifi- 
cations in quc'^tion, or with the most im- 
portant pait of them,— I ought in strict- 
ness, pel haps, to consider another ques- 
tion, now lor the first time projxised in 
public namely, whether means might 
not be found tor seeming the competent 
education of tin* civil sei rants, without 
the establishment of any seminary at all. 

It may, howe\er, he convenient to ad- 
journ this question for the present ; and 
rather to introduce it as one branch of a 
general enquiry, whether the means which 
the Company have taken to provide an 
adequate measm e of the qualifications re- 
quisite for tlKir civil sen ice, are such as 
bid fair (o an.swer that important end. 

On this head several points present them- 
selves for consideration, to wliich I can- 
not afford more than a brief notice; I 
will, however, do my endeavour to omit 
none that may seem to be material. 

It ha.s been asked, will you have a se- 
minary in England or in India.? Shall it 
be a school or a college } And then comes 
the enquiry already mentioned, which 
seems to be moved as a sort of previous 
question on these— will you abandon the 
idea of a particular seminary altogether, 
and adopt a test, to be put in force by 
gentlemen^ (as tlio resolution before the 
court has it) of known learning and abi- 
lity appointed for that purpose } 

On the question, whether, if any 
seminary is to be erected, it should be 
erected in India or in England, I do 
not think it very necessaiy to dilate 
at any length ; bcrau.se 1 should con- 
ceive that it i.s not one which is likely 
greatly to divide opinion. I apprehend 
that the majority of the court will concur 
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the elements of the oriental languages, 
together with au adequate provi>.ion for 
the further cultivation of those languages 
iu India. It is true, indeed, that a very 
different arrangement was contemplated 
by the noble founder of the college of Fort 
William. That institution was designed 
singly to embrace all the different objccis 
now proposed, on the one hand, by the 
Company’s college in England, and, on 
the other, by the collegiate establish- 
ments at the two chief presidencies in In- 
dia. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the actual option between a college 
exclusively in Emtland, a college exclu- 
sively in India, and the mixed system now 
established, w’as never presented to the 
mind of Lord Wellesley. It was not in 
the power of that noble person to make 
that precise provision for the wants of the 
civil service, which now sub.si.sts ; circum- 
stanced as he was, it is nut at all surpris- 
ing that he should have over-rated (if, as 
I think, he over-rate) the comparative 
efficacy of the only remedy which it lay 
with him to apply ; hut, were he called 
to the decision of the specific question 
now before us, I should not despair of the 
distinction of his poweiful support to that 
side of it which 1 am feebly endeavouring 
to maintain. 'I'he doubts, sir, which I 
feel respecting the expedience of the col- 
lege of Calcutta, tw originally planned, I 
will beg leave to state with great con- 
ci.seness. 

It was thought by Lord Wellesley— and 
I presume that there cannot be a diNseiiti- 
eut opinion on the subject — that the ori- 
ental part of the acqui.silions necessary 
for the civil scivants could be fully gained 
only in India. The reason evidently is, 
because there oriental learning i.s at home. 
It is tliere a living subjeef. It is there in 
all the clearness, richness, and plenitude 
of its spring-head ; and may he imbibed 
far more effectually and conveniently than 
if transported by means of long artifieial 
ducts to a distant region — 1 might almost 
say, to another hemisphere. Books, 
practice, native instructors, all abound. 
There are also numbers of Europeans, 
who, both individually and in societies, 
are pursuing oriental studies with the ut- 
most zeal. Hence every .stimulus, and 
every facility that can he conceived, may 
there be found for the due and successful 
prosecution of this branch of knowledge.- 
It is apparently not easy, sir, to resist the 
force of tliesc considerations. But surely, 
for reasons precisely similar, the Euro- 
pean- attainments requisite for the civil 
service, should be had, where they best 
cap, in Europe. The home, the fountain- 
head of those branches of proficiency, is 
in Europe, not in India. To say nothing 
of the greater facility with which the com- 
mon helps for instruction can be obtained 
in Euiope^ thefe must always bp an in- 


finitely greater choice of able instructors 
here than could on any system be expected 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Unless, 
indeed, we suppose that the Company are 
to submit to the expense of providing an 
additional Calcutta College of spare-in- 
structors, and of sending out their profes- 
sors, like their dispatches, in duplicate. 
The plain and rational course appears 
therefore to me to be this, that we should 
instruct the students, in this country, iu 
European literature, and in the founda- 
tion of the oriental tongues ; but that we 
sliould leave their studies, iu the latter 
branch of learning, to be completed in 
India. 

There i.s another considciation, sir, on 
this head, which I will sliortly mention. 
Surely it appears somewhat preposterous 
that a youth should be appointed to a pub- 
lic situation ; that, for the purpose of fil- 
ling this situation, he .should be .sent out 
to a remote quarter of the globe ; that 
there should then be embarked witli him 
in the same ship all the apparatus for ini- 
tialing him in the literature of the country 
which he is leaving ; and that, after liis 
ari lval on the scene of his future service, 
and not sooner, he should he made to 
comuieiice a certain course ofiusti uctlou, 
which, to say the truth, might have been 
inudi better pursued before his embarka- 
tion. Is it not a more natural and ob- 
vious process that he should be educated 
first, and sent out aflerwaids ? Or, at 
least, that such part of his training as is 
confessedly preliminary in the order of 
things, .should also be previous in the 
order of time } 

1 cannot help mentioning one further 
objection to the plan of au exclusive edu- 
e.itioii in India, which, if as just as it ap- 
pears to me, is certainly the most impor- 
tant of all, and which has thei efore ¥ery 
l>roperly been much expatiated on. It is 
this — that young men, under such a .sys^ 
tem, would be carried from England at too 
eaily an age ; that, fresh from the privacy 
of retired families, and hurried to an en- 
tirely new and dazzling scene, where they 
were in a great measure strangers, where 
they were surrounded by distractions and 
seductions of every species, and especially 
where they had an almost unlimited conif 
maiul of money, they would be much less 
likely to enter on a severe and systematic 
course of study, thau to be misled into a 
career of idleness and dissipation, it is 
surely a matter of the highest importance 
that those young men, instead of being 
thus exposed to destruction, should rather 
be introduced from the private circles 
whence they come to something like an 
intermediate state, where they may ac- 
quire habits of decision and self-command 
—where an opportunity may be aflbrdcd 
them of forming their character, and 
bringing their principles into exercise j 
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and where they may have the means of 
becoming acquainted with those with 
whom they are to be connected or associ- 
ated dui ing the greater pat t of their lives. 

With these views and feelings, 1 cer- 
tainly do not regret that the college at 
Calcutta has not been permitted altogether 
to maintain that great and splendid posi- 
tion which it originally occupied. In pass- 
ing, however, from the plan of a seminary 
in India to tiiat of a seminary in this 
country, 1 feel myself immediately crossed 
by a question to which I have already ad- 
verted. Why, it is said, should you be at 
the expense of supportiiig any institution 
whatever ? Why not publish a. standard 
of the qiialifiealions required, Jind form 
your judgment of the proficiency of the 
young men by examination ? 

In c( nsideiing this important subject, I 
beg leave, in the first place, distinctly to 
observe, that the education pointed out by 
Lord Welle>ley as iieccssaiy for the Com- 
pany’s civil servants, is not of an oi dinary 
nature. It seems, indeed, to be tacitly ad- 
mitted, by almost all, that no institution 
exists in this country capable of afford- 
ing, within the same compa.ss oftime, and 
to youths of the same age, exactly the 
spoci'^s of training required. I am aware 
that the contiary has been asset ted, but I 
am well peisuaded it has been asserted 
without foundation, and will iieter be 
proved. Theie aie seminaries vvliicli would 
afford parts of the properly European in- 
struction, none whicli would give the 
whole, still less which would enable the 
student to combine these with the due 
pursuit of the uiiental languages. It was 
justly observed by Lord Wellesley, that 
“ no system of education, study, or dis- 
cipline, then existed, either in Europe or 
India, founded on the principles, or di- 
rected to the objects described” in his 
minute ; and the proposition holds with 
little abatement of foice, even when the 
object of oriental literature i.s in part ex- 
cluded. Nor is this a matter of any sur- 
prise, since the education necossary, in 
the present case, is allowed to he of a sin- 
gular and appropriate nature. There being 
public institutions, then, capable of 
answering the ends proposed, will it be 
argued that private tuition might be re- 
sorted to for the purpose of supplying the 
desideratum ^ VVill it be contended that 
the families who might be fortunate 
enough to procure appofutments in the 
Company’s service — families dispersed 
throughout the country, and many of 
whom, however respectable in character, 
might probably not be overburdened with 
the goods of this life — would be universally 
able to command the requisite instruction ? 
Have the cost and charge of giving to 
young persons so extensive and peculiar 
an education been properly considered ? 
And^ after all, even supposing them able 
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to encounter such an expense, would no 
difficulty be experienced in procuring effi- 
cient teachers } I will venture to say 
that the speculation is utterly preposter- 
ous — it is totally impossible to carry the 
idea into execution. 1 go further — I as- 
sert that it involves a grievous hardship. 
I have heard much of the difficulties im- 
posed on families, by compelling them to 
send their sons to Hertfoi d college. I have 
heard pathetic descriptions of parents 
weeping over the dire necessity of placing 
their children at that noblecsfablishment. 
What must I think, then, of the substitute 
now proposed — a substitute which would 
change tho.se alleged iiiconvenicuces into 
something worse than Egyptian bondage ? 
For surely the pioveibial cruelty of that 
task-rna.ster who called on his vassals to 
complete their usual tale of bricks witli- 
out giving them tlie nccessaiy materials, 
would be the lenderest of inercies, com- 
pared with the lyraniiy of the directors, 
were they to insist on the stated produc- 
tion of qualifications, the mean.s of attain- 
ing which, it is allowed, do not exist in 
this country ; and if, when those qualifi- 
cations did not appear, they were imme- 
diately to dismiss those whoso failuie, 
under the system they had devised, was 
inevitable. — [Hear ! hear !) 

Hut then, sir, comes down upon us 
the whole doctrine of demand and supply, 
— consumption and production, — price 
and produce. Demand, it is said, will 
ever create supply ; — consumption will 
ever command production. The Com- 
pany, therefore, have nothing to do but to 
demand young men of talents, and they 
will, without doubt be supplied. Schools 
will rise up— private st'minaries will be 
established — institutions fit for the edu- 
cation of their civil servants will be 
founded in every quarter.— Let them but 
give the word ; and all will he accomplish- 
ed. Let them hut state their wants; and 
their whole object will be anvwered, by 
the mere expense of an annual examina- 
tion of the young candidates for writer- 
ships. Nothing indeed can he conceived 
more simple or convenient than this doc- 
trine; according to which, the accom- 
plishments and qualifications of mind 
are as absolutely and exclusively an affair 
of .supply and demand as the modifications 
of matter. The commercial principle of 
supply and demand regulates everything ; 
and, whether the Company require a fine 
camblet, or a fine genius, they have only 
to put their want into the shape of an ad- 
vertisement. They have only to circulate 
printed statements, in the nature of pat- 
tern-cards, of the qualifications needed for 
their service, and are certain of a speedy 
supply, without incurring any other ex- 
pense than that of assorting the ready-? 
made article for the outward cargo. 

If these principles are just, (and cer* 
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tainly on no otlicr principles can tlie plan 
of a mere test be supported), on vvliat 
absurd and anti(puited principles are onr 
great national foundations tor the insti ac- 
tion ofyoiith eons'ilHted! The Tbiirersities 
confer degrees of various kinds ; some of 
which are not given without a severe pre- 
vious examination; and the attainment 
ot these degrees is in several lines of life 
useful, and in some absolutely necehsarv. 
On some of the occasions aKo ol confer- 
ring demres, the pei'ons examined are 
classified according to their respi'Oivc 
piotieiency. Ihit the I hiiveisiiies do more 
— not content with timling the young stii- 
<h'iit an examination and a devree, they 
tiiid him the previous instruction also ; 
tOid this IS done at an enormous ex'pense 
to the nation. It now cleaily appeals 
iliat all this expense, (in the woids of 
the rcsoliifioii hefou' iis) “ might with 
in eat piopneiy he almost wholly s.ived.” 
Tlie splendid apparatus, tlierefoio, of 
halls, colleges, and liliiaries, — the ever- 
lasting routine of ehapcl, leetnres, and 
tliescs — in shoit, the total system of 
those gorgeous estahlisliments, which 
overshadow whole towms with tlieir hulk, 
and lock up the icveiiues ot entire coun- 
ties in mortmain,-— all those niigdity striic- 
tme^, which the higotiv of our toiefa- 
thers raised, ami the unenijiuiing venera- 
tion of their (>osteiity Mi|iports, all these, 

J say, may now he set aside as a most 
magnificent sn])erlliiity A very simple 
jiiocess will serve the whole purpose. 
Nothing 11101 e is iioeessaiy flian that the 
state he but pleased to declaie, wliat 
fpialifications are reipiircd for certain si- 
tuations — what powers of mind should 
entitle men to particular honors — what 
.wope of talent will laise an iiidnidnal to 
coinpetenee or to dignity, — “ the same to 
Iveertitied by gentlemen of known leain- 
iiig and ability, ajipuinled for that pur- 
pose." — [Hear ! and lanuhter.) 

But, what is veiy emioiis, Sii, it seems 
from the resolution hetore the eourt, that 
the opponents of the college have dispos- 
ed of the building at Haileyhury hetore 
they have got rid of the establishment. 
They have sold the skeleton, before they 
liAve executed the criminal. For tlie 
directors are desiied to consider whether, 
as soon as the plan of a mere test and ex- 
aminatfon is substituted in the room of 
the establishment for the education of 
their civil servants, the Company's mili- 
tary seminary, now at Addiscombe, had 
not better Ue transferred to the more com- 
modious building at Haileyhury. KealJy, 
sir, the gentlemen forget their own prin- 
ciples. They forget that, as soon as ever 
this plan of a test is carried into com- 
plete effect, — as soon as ever these doc- 
trines of demand and supply are esta- 
blhhed in all their glory,— the Company's 
zoHitary establishment must inevitably 
AmHc No. 17. 


follow the fate of their civil establish- 
ment, and, instead of marching to Hailey- 
hiiry, must niareli toils gime. For, in 
the name of common reason, wliy are not 
the Company to proceed on tlie same sys- 
tem, in the one case as in the other? Why 
not advertise that they want a niimher 
of ingenious young gentleinen for their 
military service, .specifying the proper 
(jiMlifuMlions— tlie same lobe eertitied by 
gendcmeii of known learning and ability, 
appointed for that put pose ? — {Hear ! and 
laughter. ) When this system is once adopt- 
ed, every thing will gooneasily. 'riieCom- 
jiaiiy’.s military .sfoie.s, and their military 
cadets, will both he delivered according to 
Older — .mil, after being examined, or (to 
u.se a nioie appiopiiate vvoid) proved ^ 
they may he sfiitoiit to India together. 

I .should be soiiy to appear to trifle 
with a proposition reroiumeiidcd by names 
of Mich ic'-peetahilily ; but I really cannot 
iimleitake the sci ions refutation of a prin- 
ciple, vvliieh, if once ariniitted in it.s full 
extent, would attaint all the public 
institutions that liave existed .since the 
d.iys ot Lyeiiigns ; which would not only 
do tlii.s, hut would annul eveiy wise law 
and .valmary provi.sion that has ev'cr been 
foinied in aid of education : tor all theso 
will he Ininid equally miabh' to stand be- 
fore the full foiee ot that simple lea'-ou- 
ing— if eeitaiii <|nalifieaf ‘ons and talents 
he neces.saiy, they will he in (lem.Hiid ; 
and, if they be in demand, they will as- 
.siiredly he supplied. I will, however, of- 
fer one or two hi irf observations for the 
jmrpose of .sliowlng why this idea of .1 
mere test and examination, is pecnliaify 
inapplicable in the piesent case. Notliiiig, 

I believe, can he more eeitaiii than that, 
if a test weio iiistituti'd in onr univcr.sj- 
tie.--, of the nature now contemplated, it 
would, in no very long lime, beci/iue a 
mere form. No reih'efmg person, udu) 
lias studied the subject ol oui academical 
examinations, with ofipoitunitie.s .it all 
adequate for the purpose, can have failed 
to observe that, as they grow out of the 
geiieial system of education pursued, so it 
is from their union with that system that 
they derive their chief force ami eflieacy. 
Never them from their parent .stock — de- 
prive them of that vital connection with 
their native soil, to vvhicli they owe their 
whole .spirit— throw them into the hands 
of examiner.s, wdio, however lespectable, 
have no intimate sympathy with the entire 
sy.stem, no keen feeling of fame or inte- 
rest exciting them carefully to elicit and 
apportion the merits of the students ; and 
I have little doubt that they would rapid- 
ly decline— I have little doubt that they 
would soon become, like many other exa- 
minations which still preserve their place 
on paper, purely formal and destitute of all 
vigour or meaning. But the examina- 
tions for the Company's service, as pio* 

Vob.III. 
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S osed by the uew plan, would probably 
ecliiie by far quicker steps ; oi , to s-ieak 
with Hiuie propriety, they would never 
decline, for they would never lloiirish. 
There are clearly no means — it will at 
least be admit ted that there are no obvious 
means— -ofproviding the required qualifica- 
tions, on the siqiposition that the present 
establishment is put down. Still, accord- 
ing to this plan, tlie Company are to in- 
sist that the required qualifications he 
produced, In fact, it is on the firmness 
and peremptoriness with which this de- 
mand is made, that the whole cflicacy of 
the plan depends. For the veiy argiuneiit 
is, that the rigoui* of the demand will at 
all hazards force a supply. The project 
therefore can never be expected tosneeee<l, 
unless the test heenfora'd with inexora- 
ble fij’inness, constancy, and impartiality. 
Now, Sir, only observe the eouseqneiicc. 
If the test is at all what it ought to he — 
if a real and ellative amount of qualifica- 
tion is exacted, tlien, since the nieaii.s of 
providing that amount of qualification do 
not exist, since it must at least be uni- 
versally admitted, that they are not eom- 
inou or abundant — nothing can be plainer 
than that many of the caudidate.^, aud 
probably, in the fust instance, the creat 
inajojity ot them, would tml altogether. 

I ask, what is to be done with those per- 
.sons ? By your own plan of rigour, — by 
that which is the very essouee of your 
plan — they must be excluded without 
mercy ; 1 ask whether you mean thi.s .> 

1 ask it in behalf of those parents, who 
liave been described as kneeling aud weep- 
ing at the Company’s feet over the hard- 
ships of the present sy.stem. Tliey would, 
then indeed, have reason to kneel and 
weep — they would then indeed have rea- 
•on to remonstrate against your system — 
against the strange injustice of punish- 
ing men for not doing that, which, by the 
confession of all parties, could not be 
done. — Oteur, heat .)—Thm would come 
a relaxation of the test, (aud, to .siy the 
truth, with some appearance ot reason,) 
by those who had iutrodueed it; and thus 
our whole object is completely sacrificed. 

But, sir, I have a .stronger objection to 
this plan. Suppose it to effect ail that is 
hoped from it. Suppose it to developc 
great talents and create eminent qualifi- 
cations — still you would have procured 
but half what you want; and, what is 
worse,, the least important half of the 
tvyo. What are the qualifications nccos- 
aary for the civil servants of the Com- 
pany,? They arc very accuratelyrStated in 
the preliminary view- of the collegty, given 
by, tlve Directors theinfcdves. In that 
plau, they- observe,, aniuug, other things, 
fliat the cultivation, and' improvement 
off the iutclloctu4U.]>ownr of. tho stiulautsi, 
8hppjd.be accoKi|>anicd with such a course, 
of nmul discipime, moifi temk tu. 
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c//i? and confirm, in themy habits of ap- 
plicationy prudenccy inieefritp^ and Jhs-^ 
rice.” (A Proprietor asked, in a low- 
tone, “ Has the present establishment ef- 
fected the.'se objects ?”) 

Mr. Ji. Grant — “ I shall come to that 
point presently . — (Hear ! hear !) — I shall 
meet that part of the question with per- 
fect confidence. I shall come to it soon 
—and, if 1 do not egregiously fail in 
doing justice to the case, a great deal too 
.soon for the hon. proprietor. --(//ear 
hear !) — It appears, then, sir, from what 
I have reafl, that the object of the direc- 
tors, in forming this institution, and be 
it said to their honour, was not merely the 
infusion of le.arning and science, but the 
formation and devtiopment of chaiaetei 
undcondnet. They wereh ss anxious forthe 
iiitellcctnal than for the moral proficiency 
of their youthful servants. And this ob- 
ject, such an institution, if well organiz- 
ed aud well directed, is etidenlly calculat- 
ed to .secure. Under instiuctors of emi- 
iieut reputation, appointed by the direc- 
tois,— umlcr the constant supervision of 
the diiectors themselves, — in a .society of 
sfudeut.s, all destined for the .same ser- 
vice, and whose mutual acquaintance is 
tlicretorc to last for life, — luider a system 
of collegiate discipline, forming a .suitable 
medium between the absolute .striefiiesa 
of a school and tho perfect liberty wliich 
mii.st inevitably be attained on an arrival 
ill India,— it i« manifest, not only that 
the young men have tlie best indueemeiits 
and opportunities to form the proper 
habits, hut that their proficiency in this 
highest of arts and .seience.s may be surely 
known by those who.se interest and duty 
it particularly is to posse, ss .siicJi informa- 
tion. Hut, on the plan of a mere test 
and examination, in what manner are the 
moral qualifications of the candidates to 
be asc'crtaiaed ? Are the dit'ectors to re- 
ly on testimonials sent up from remote 
part.s of tlie country ? Arc they to give 
credit to the certificates of village school- 
masters, or the statements of fathers- of 
families, impartially attesting the exocl- 
Iciit conduct and cli^racter of their pupils 
or their sons? Even supposing implicit 
reliance might be placed on such accounts-, 
would the oonfiiied and .secluded sort of 
life previously led by those young men, 
afford a proper criterion of their capacity 
to conduct tliemselvee amidst the difficul- 
ties and temptations of a-more public and 
stormy scene ? If not, in what manner ir 
the ^ctf^-systew to be applied to the fulfil- 
ment. of tills object ? Are the viftuesr 
of tho caudidatos to.ho, tried by> means of 
interrogaUnies, and tlieir-moral habits to 
be proved by examination? Must- ad- 
vertisements- bo issued* stating- the tninif 
mum.of “ appiliciitio»^, prudence, 
tyAud juBiice*'’ neceaiftiyt iatheadminis'* 
tratioa, ofi th«j 
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requiring that the young men shall under- 
go nu examination as to their proficiency 
in these, the same to he certified by gen- 
tlemen of known learning and ability ?— 
{J laugh.) 

On these grounds, I acknowledge 1 
would much rather assent at once to the 
principle of abolishing the college altoge- 
ther, and of trusting in future to chance 
for the attainment of the objects in view, 
than adopt a system which would only in- 
volve tlie Company in expense and trouble, 
to disappoint them at last, f.ly learned 
friend, however, has referred to the exa- 
minations of persons desiring situations 
in the Company’s marine service, for the 
purpose of shewing that you have already 
sanctioned the principle he now recom- 
mends. But that instance is totally in- 
applicable to the present case ; for this 
plain and decisive reason— namely, that 
tlie very system on which your marine 
department proceeded, sends the candi- 
dates to a proper school for acquiring (he 
qualifications requisite in their profession. 
They are siibjested to a very effectual 
species of diil!. By the regulations of 
the Company, they must complete a cer- 
tain number of voyages, before they are 
eligible to a particular rank. 

In fact theiefore, aud so far as the case 
admits, they are actually seul to an in- 
stitution w here they may not only acquire 
that nautical knowledge, but nuy be 
formed to those habits of di^icipline, which 
their profession requires. Notlung, then, 
1 submit, can be more unfortunate than 
the precedent on which my learned friend 
has chosen to rest liis pro[Kisal. When 
duly considered, it is a precedent directly 
against him. 

1 trust. Sir, it now appears that a S|>e- 
cific institution is necessary, and if so, it 
will suiely be admitted that a certain resi- 
dence at that institution should lx? en- 
forced on all the young men receiving ap- 
|K)intments in your civil service. For it 
would be too much to expect tf»at the 
Company should set up an institution — 
that they should be at very great expense 
in wppoiting it, on tlie presumption that 
it was imperiously necessary— and that 
they are then to leave it to tlie option of 
those who should attend it, whether they 
would or would not employ the means of 
improvement thus placed within their 
reach. 1 have indeed Ireard the idea casu- 
ally thrown out, that by erecting a semi- 
nmry, but an open seminary, that is, one 
tlie attendance at which should be op- 
tional, and by at the samq time subjecting 
all the young men going odt to the test of 
an examination, we should answer every 
purpose in view ; since all those who 
could not otherwise qualify themselves, 
might resort to the seminary so establish- 
ed, while the rest are left to obtain an 
education at such place as they think pro- 


per, Now, sir, a good deal has been said 
respecting the expense of the college at 
Haileybury. I intreat you to observe how 
greatly that expense would be inci eased by 
acting on the system I have just mention- 
ed. In that case, besides the expence of 
the college, the amount of which would 
be greatly increased by diminishing the 
number of the students, you must have an 
additional establishment of exaiuineis. 
It would clearly be unjust that the pro- 
fessors of the college should he the exami- 
ners where the contest lay between young 
men educated at the college, and those 
educated elsewhere. With legard to the 
compaiative meiitsof their own srtudents, 
when tried only against each other, the 
professors are by far the most competent 
judges. They then do only what is et'cry 
day’s practice in the colleges at our univer- 
sities. But if they had to decide on the 
relative merits of persons foi mod by them- 
.selves, and rivals from other quarters, 
they would be placed in a situation most 
invidious. It is prwsible that they might 
perform the tusk with the strictest and 
most conscientious inipaitiality ; and, I 
believe, in no bands conld a duty so pain- 
ful and delicate be reposed with more en- 
tire confidence than in those of the gentle- 
men who manage the college at Hailey- 
bury. But with whatever fairness the;f 
might conduct themselves, the suspicion 
and jealousy which such a plan could not 
fail to excite, are decisive reasons against 
it. If, then, the suggestion of an o^xju 
college is adopted, it is manifest, as I have 
alicady observed, that it would be ncces* 
sjtry to hare a double body of professors, 
one set to instruct, and anotlief to ex- 
amine. Ami, after all, our whole reliance 
is on the eificacy of the test j but, I trust, 
I have already shewn that, as far as even 
literary pioficiency is concerned, such a 
reliance would be wlmlly nugatory wdtlt 
respect to any test disjoined from a sys- 
tem of instruction ; and it would be con- 
fessedly nugatory with regard to the in- 
finitely more important object of morals. 

1 now come, sir, to the last of the ge- 
neral questions on which 1 purposed 
troubling you. If you are to have a semi- 
nary, shouhl it he in the nature of a school 
or of a college ? What, indeed, is exactly 
meant here by a school, I do not profess 
to have discovered. In the outset of this 
discussion much was said about the bene- 
fits of flagellation .— ! no ! from Mr. 
R, Jackson.) I should be very sorry to 
misrepresent the learned gentleman. But 
I have had no means of information with 
re.spect to what passed on the first men- 
tion of this subject, exceptitig the leports 
in the public journals. If, theu, I am 
mistaken in any of my references to the 
proceedings on that occasion, they must 
answer for it who dragged this question 
into public discussion, without any no- 

4F2 
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ticCjOr even hint, of their purpose — when 
no person was provided to meet it, and 
when those who were most interested in 
the fate and character of the institution, 
were known to he not even piesent, VVe 
have been left to liunt for tlje heavy chai- 
gC3 undei stood to be brought a^aIn^t the 
college, as we could, in the public papers ; 
— and, after this, that we sijould be 
expected to be accurate, — and tliat com- 
plaints should evei» be made, as they have 
been made by the learned gentleman, of 
the misreple.^enfations he has snst tined 
on the pan of the college, is leally ratlier 
too mneb. What is this but first to con- 
demn men in their absence, and then to 
condemn tljein for not ha\ing been pie- 
seiit ? I am, howe\cr, very willing to ad- 
mit, that tlic doetiine of the btnelits de- 
livable fiom flagellauon, may not ha\e 
been maintained in the coint ot piopiie- 
tors. This I know, that if has been 
maintained with tin' gieafest zeal in the 
public papeis. Kien letting that pass, 
Avliaf, 1 ask, is meant by a school ? In 
the lesolution bcloie the conit, all that is 
said is, “ That masteis should attend at 
stated bouts, having proper authonty for 
the due enloieement of obedience, learn- 
ing, and moral conduct.” If by this pro- 
position It is nicaiif, that the students 
are to enter the lollege when ot the same 
age as at present, but that, while they 
are there, they sliall he subject to the 
Strictness of a scholastic system of dis- 
cipline, I confess myself astonished that 
such a plan should be devised for the ma- 
tiagcment of young men boideiing on the 
age of manhood, and some of them already 
beyond that peiiod. And what is to be- 
come of those jouthsin India, when, fresh 
from the hands of a schoolmaster, they 
are jihued in a state of complete fieedom, 
are tiicirded by temptations, and beset by 
low natives, ready and eager to piiivcy to 
all their vices ? The plan aj-pears to me 
most dangerous. I have ever thought 
that the great benefit of such an institu- 
tion as that which wc now posss.ss — a be- 
nefit far beyond that of literary improve- 
ment — is the opportunity vvliicb itallbids 
to the yguiig student for the growth of 
those habits of self-control and self-icli* 
ance, which can be adequately attained 
only under a liberal system of discipline. 
If it be contended, that it is impossilde to 
form such habits at so eaily an age, I 
again demand, vvliat is to become of your 
young writers, when immediately after- 
wards they are transported to the ordeal 
of a I'esideiice in India ? Fiom the same 
quarters, however, in winch a school is 
lecommended, vve are asked why parents 
may not be pei milted to editcafc their 
children at the univeisities ot Neotland ? 
Are those wlio jmt the question aware of 
the species of discipline that prevails in 
the universities of Scotland ? Lads some- 
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limes enter those seminaries, not merely 
at the age of sixteen, as is the case at the 
Company’scollege, but as early as fourteen 
or fitfeeii ; and fiom the moinent of their 
ciiteiiiig they are in a state of complete 
oollegi.ite libeity. I do not speak so rniiclr 
with lefeienee to the uiiiver>ily of Edin- 
burgh, where, although there is no sort of 
discipline whatsoever, yet the younger 
students geneially reside with their fami- 
lies or fiicmls, and aie thus under the 
shelter and coiitiol ot donie.'tic authori- 
ty. Biitgo to Abcidecn or St Amlrow’s, 
and you will find young students, ami 
ev» ti of the age I h.ive mentioned, living 
at large in lodgings, oi in private apart- 
iiieiits within tlie walls ot their college ; 
stimulated imleed to study, but the use of 
the rod totally unknown — nor, to say the 
tiutli, with the exeeplion ot a tiivial line, 
any punisliment ever known biit e\|)iil- 
sioii. I am not hlaming tliis sy'tem ; ex- 
actly I lie levejH’. I know tli<it the sys- 
tem siieeeeds , and I tlieiefoie <piotc that 
fact as a strong practical pi oof again* r 
those who contend that, even at the age 
ot eighteen or iiim'teeii, pupils aie to be 
man.igoi! only by the sevete cngmeiy of 
school-discipliiie. 

But the pioposition for a school may 
pel haps be iiil ended to imply, what is, 1 
believe, the opinion ol some pel sons, that 
the Company’s writers should be sent out 
at an eailier age than th.it at winch tliey 
go on the present system ; ami indeed at 
an age so much earlier a* to render a scho- 
lastic education exactly appiopi late. 'Fhey 
are, theiefore, to be sent, for the two nr 
thiec yeais immediatelv pieeeding tlieir 
departure, to a scliool where they maybe 
initialed in the oriental iaiu’ii.iges. The 
bale statement ot such a piojeet sufficient- 
Iv condemns if. 1 say nothing as to its 
effect in iiariouing the ra. ge ol Indian 
patioiiage. 1 speak only of its inevitable 
effeet on the serviee. Even as inattcis arc, 
the time allotted by the young vvntcis to 
the acquisition of European literature, is 
sndicienfly crippled ; ami tlii* new' coqtri- 
vance would still further contract that 
pcijod by two or three yeais. Is it pos- 
sible to conceive a inoie unhap[/y airangc- 
meut } If it be said that the deficiency 
may be supplied alter the ariival of the 
young student in the East, then I answer, 
that, even if we could suppose impossible 
for boys just torn from a school, and 
thrown loose into the midst ot Indian 
luxuries, to begin a com se of European 
.studies, still tl is is to adopt the most pre- 
posterous of all inversions. Foi what can 
belter deseive that character than a sys- 
tem under wliich the young writer receives 
the Indian part ot hi* education in Eng- 
land, and the English in India; — that is, 
under which he begins building at the top 
of the edifice, and builds regularly down 
to the foundation t -^{Laughter,) 
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I }jave now considered, sir, at greater 
length than I wished, the piincipal ques- 
ft ons of a geneial nature, which this sub- 
ject has been made to embrace. And I 
next come to (he jtat ticular case of the 
coHet^e at Haileybury. I «tckno\vled^e 
indeed, tor my own part, t!iat tlioni.-h, in 
C)nfoMiiity with the conisc w.iicli this 
discus io I has taken, I have tlionglit it 
right to i)e>tow a good d»'a! r)t aiteiition 
on tb-‘ ueneial qncsnoiis .dbidcd to, yet I 
should have been eonteiit to test thetate 
of the whole inquiiy on the results vvhieli 
the s'.s'em adopted has actually produced, 
refereni'e only being had to the ciicnm- 
stances nndei' vvliicli it has been earned 
into elTcct it the (liends of the college 
can shew that the in^'titutiim has, in a 
considerable dcjne, abe.uly answeied, 
and that it i> 'till going on to answer the 
emls pioj)Osed,they have a defence against 
e\eiy coiRcnable objection that can be 
raised on geneial and speculative grounds. 
In this com I I am sme that snch a de- 
leiice would pieviiil ; for I have always 
undeistood that, in thisconit, (jucstions 
areviewvd eraetically d’lms at the peiiod 
the nation \\a> ii.nated b\ the discussions 
lespecliiig I he leiiewal ot om chaitei, one 
pally wished to ovmtiiin diet ompany mi- 
firely, and h ave thi* tiade (-iitiiely open — 
this was like pulling down the college 
without any lesiivation. Another pai ty 
weie anxious to do away with tlm Com- 
pany, hut to have peisous appointed who 
shuiild decide on the eligihilify of imlivi- 
diials (lesiioiis o| going out to India — 
this was siniilai to the supjiression of 
the college .md tlie intioducfion of a 
test, Orheis again said, Let the Com- 
pany telain its p wiltges, and exist in its 
corporate capicity, but let it enter into 
an espial competition with ail who may be 
pleased toeaihaik in iii‘ Indian trade — 
this might ht eompaicd to the pio)ect of 
an npf’it eidlege; .i college, that is, wdiicli 
miglit he le.soited to or not, at tbeo[)t)oii 
of the jieisons receiving wiitei ships, 
lint, in answer lo all these speculations, 
(he Company said, “ T lie sysstmi which 
lias practne in its favour, is the best. 
fi-\’pcrience voiiclics (or it. We pieseut 
you with a s(,|i(l and substantial stnic- 
tnre ; — a stinetnie, in which impcifcc- 
tions may perhaps he pointed out, — but 
impel feetiofls miieli moie than ledeemed 
by its actual uuhry; — and we expect )on 
not to exchange this leal and tangible 
good, for the brilliant but imaginary beau- 
ties of .1 thousand castles in the air.” — 
{Hear I hear !) 

The question then i3--“ has the col- 
lege answered the purposes for which it 
was instituted }” When I betorc had the 
honour of addressing the court on this 
subject, I undertook distinctly to encoun- 
ter the charges believed to be meditated 
against this institution, under three divi- 


sions— first, a charge against its litera- 
ture; .secondly, a charge against its mo- 
rals; and thirdly, a chaige against its 
discipline. In tliosc three foims the at- 
tack had been made in piddic- in those 
three forms I understood it to have been 
made in this court — ami in those three 
fotins I avowed my readiness to give it a 
meeting. 

The learned geiitlem.in however who 
iiitiodiiced the resolution jiroposed, 
thought pioper to enter into questions, 
totally unconnected with the three topics 
comprised in the tliaiges reteried to, and 
indeed, in my mind, totally irrelevant to 
our present subject. He expatiated, at 
considerable lengtli, on the laws, and 
whi'it may be teinicd the political consti- 
tution ol the college; and contended, 
that thcdircctois had sacrificed a great 
part of their power, on the one band, 
to the board ol control on the otlier, 
most fooli.shly and iinjiis(i(iahl\ , to the 
collegiate aiithoiities. i\o,v. (list, with 
respect to tlie bo.ird of eoniiol, what 
connection has a (piesnon ol power be- 
twei'ii them and the diicctoi.s, w'ith the 
efficiency ol this insfitution as a |)lace of 
cdntMtion’ Wimt connection has siirli a 
question wiM: the literatUK* of the iiisti- 
intion, W’ith its morals, or witli its dis- 
eipline? tin' (piestions between tlu' hom-d 
and the directors, may, for wdiat fkiiow, 
bevel) inopci inaiteis to intioihice else- 
whef. They might very piopeily, per- 
haps, bold a jdace in a eonesporidence 
between the boaid and tlie directors, .md 
bo ill that sliapi* snhmittcd to the court 
of propi letois. 'Ihey might, veiy pro- 
perly pci haps, as subjects of jiailiamen- 
tary inqniiy, be stated at the bni of the 
house ofeonimons; though my leainetl 
fiiend will foigive my saying, tliat when- 
ever the charges he has brought forward 
on these gi minds against the cotidiicl of 
the diicctois, come lo be repeated before 
that fiibniial. Ins arguments will meet 
with a triumphant refutation from the 
Company’s parliamentary advoe.ite. But, 
at all ovcnl.s, what jiossible lelcvancy have 
tlie.se topics on the pre.sent occasion.^ In 
the .same manner, the learned gentleman 
censures the directors for having mo.st 
nnwanantahly, as he says, sacrificed 
their patronagm to the professois of the 
college, by giving them the power of ex- 
pulsion. Kven this, as a mere question 
ol authority between the directois and 
the piofessois, lias no icfoieiice to the 
etlieiency ot the institution as a seminary 
for the education of the Comp.iny’s civil 
servants. I cannot help observing, how- 
evei, that in investing the professois with 
the power in qnesti m, the directois have 
given them only what is possessed by the 
immediate conductors of all other semi- 
naries, and v4^hat indeed was indispensa- 
ble to the successful ^discharge of their 
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trust. No doubt, in surrendering diis 
power, the directors have made a sacri- 
fice ; but the sacrifice was necessaiy and, 
so far from being a gri>mKl of reproach 
agmi>st them, sliould be mentioned to 
their bigbest iionoi-. My learned friend 
lias been vei y seu-re on Mr Maltlius for 
the lone and languatie of bis pamidtlet. 
That able \\oik is wiiiten, it seems, in a 
Style little becoming a person who bolds 
^ situation by the gilt of the court of di- 
rectois. The aulbor lias piesiinied, it 
appears, to intimate ibat the opinions of 
the directors are divided on the subject 
of this iiistifuiion He has expressed 
In'mself in sueli ttrms wiili lespect to 
the directors, as none of the Company’s 
sen ants in the east have ever dared to 
use; — in such teims, as, if employed by 
9 governor-geneial, would have caused 
the instant dismissal even of that high 
ministei. Now, with all icspect to my 
learned friend, I could not, without some 
degree ot siufiiise, witness his intruduc- 
tioii of siK b a topic, considering the of- 
ficial situation in wbieb he biinself, as a 
inembei of that learned prolession to which 
J also ha\e the liq^ior ot belonging, has 
been placed by thecouitof directors, very 
honoiably, 1 tbink, for both parlies, — 
and tlieii iccollecting the line of conduct 
which lie usually adopts (acting, doubt- 
less, fioui the eoiivietion of bis mind) in 
this c/)iur. Suiely, I say, considering 
all this, it is a little sui prising, on the 
present oceiisiori, to observe my learned 
friend’s anxious care foi the authority of 
the couit of directors — his kind appre- 
hension lest the court of directors should 
not be tteafed with the most perfect de- 
ference by persons bolding oftices under 
them, — bis watchful jealousy of all at- 
tempts to introduce dissension or disu- 
nion into the diuctonal body. Without 
meaning, however, at all to dispute the 
propriety of these feelings, I would beg 
my learned friend to remember, on be- 
half of Mr. Malthus, that the freedom 
with whit h that gentleman has expressed 
himself, and which my learned friend so 
greatly blames, has not been systematic, 
hut was dictated by a painful exigency— 
that it has not been active and sponta- 
neous, but strictly defensive — and that in 
fact Air. Maltlius has said noiliiiig on this 
sulyect, which was not due to himself 
and his hi other pi ofessors, in consequence 
of the unjustifiable misrepresentations 
circulated resjiecting the administration 
of the college. 

But I quit these topics, and advance to 
the heads of enquiry I have ventured to 
propose. And first, with regard to the 
litevaturc of the institution. Remote as 
this subject is, from the field of our ordi- 
nill'y discu8sionti,-TyetA were there time 
it fully, and w€re I at all capable 
of 4oin^ it justice, I should not deeiwi 


of exciting a strong interest m the minds 
of my audience. But I feel that I am on 
every account bound to limit my demamfe 
on the attention of the court ^ aud, hav- 
ing therelore tti oiler but a few words on 
this branch of the question, I will take 
care that those few shall be words of 
practice, not of theory. 

My notion of an institution of this 
kind, is, that it ought to furnish the 
young persons who study at it with an 
oppropt mle education ; — appropriate, not 
merely in that vvider sense in which the 
whole course of instruction is shaped with 
reference to the line of life equally des- 
tined for the whole body ot the students, 
but also, hifltnidiiitllii, appropriate — ap- 
propriate ill consulting those vaiieties of 
taste and talent, by which the minds of 
men are so maikedly distinguished. In a 
woid, it should lie an academical institu- 
tion. 'PIk' perfection of a collegiate sys- 
tem of instruction I take to be this, that 
it shall at once provide for peculiarity, 
and for versatility of genius ; — that it 
shall at once afford scope to those who 
choose to concentrate their principal 
stieiigth on one or two subjects, and to 
those who expand themselves over a great- 
er mimher to those who are excellent 
ill a few thinus, anu to those who aie con- 
versant with many. In the university of 
Cambridge the candidates for deirrccs in 
arts are exaniiiied in one braiicli of know- 
ledge, and in one alone,— that of mathe- 
matics hilt of mat hematics in the wid- 
est and most comprehensive sense of the 
term. Such a plan can haidly lie thought 
to make sufficient provision lor the object 
which I have just described. In saying 
this, 1 shall not, I trust, be understood 
as speaking disrespectfully of that learned 
and noble university, to which I feel the 
deejiest obligations, and shall ever bear 
the stioiigcst attachment. 'I'lie truth is, 
that in its general system, the university 
of Cambridge, pays great respect, and 
extends very successful encouragemeiits 
to the pursuit of other .studies as well as 
of mathematics ; but, taking the exami- 
nation for degrees by itself, I cannot but 
consider the exclusive prelerence of any 
one particular department of knowledge, 
however useful or extensive, (and none 
can be more so than that of mathema- 
tics,) as a defect. Oxford, who has form- 
ed her present system at a period compa- 
ratively recent, 1ms had the opjiortunity 
of improving on the model afforded by 
her sister. Here there are two depart- 
ments of examination, and, corre.spond- 
ing to the.se, two cla»jes are formed of 
the candidates who distinguish them- 
selves. 'J'he two departments are those 
of mathematics, and of chwsieal Utera* 
ture or humanity ; in which latter, a |»r- 
tkuiar aBention is paid to the aiici^ 
philosophy. Pejrhape^ nw imty cwMtw 
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theology forming a third department ; 
for, though no separate honors are allot- 
ted to those who excel in this branch of 
knowledge, yet a competent j)roliciency 
ill it is deemed indispensable to the at- 
tainment of a degree. With regard to 
the two other departments before-men- 
tioned, all the candidates are expected to 
do something in each of them ; but it is 
at the option of every individual, in which 
of them he shall shew himself peculiarly 
strong, if he does not choose to be strong 
in both. It appears to me that the prin- 
ciple here acted on, is admirable, and the 
system itself not far from perfection ; al- 
though there miy he mom for doubt whe- 
ther the number of subjects examined in, 
might not with advantage be increased. 
On this point, liowerer, I do not presume 
to ofler any opinion, with lefireiice to 
the university in (pie'jtion. In the lOaNt- 
!iulia Collette, ceiiainly, a wider r.uise of 
subjects was felt to he necessary ; on 
what groniuls 1 need not state, after the 
luminous manner in which the education 
reijuisite for tlie civil servants of the 
Company has been deseiibed ami deduced 
by loid Wellesley. Lcctmes are there 
fore given at the India college, on classi- 
cal literature ; ill matliem itical science; 
oil the principles of law; in the oriental 
languages; and, I believe, also on the 
evirienees of clinstiaiiity ; and in all tliO'C 
<lepartments, the students, at stated 
tiiu&s, undergo O'caminaiions. iliit it is 
not necessary that the student should di- 
vide his attention among these subjects 
ill a latio of exact equality; nor that 
every student should distiibuie his .itten- 
tion among them in exactly the s.ime pro- 
portions With the rest. DiHerent minds 
may incline to different objects ; and 
while some are bent on a single object, 
others may love to embrace a multitude. 
Now the (!i<iiciilty was, in contiiving re- 
wards lor ]»i'otieieney, to meet all tliis di- 
reivsity of mental or intellectual charac- 
ter ; and I cannot help thinking that the 
difficulty has been surmounted in a man- 
ner that does credit (o the eminent per- 
sons by whom the system of instruction 
at the college was established. For it is a 
complete mistake to suppose, with the 
learned mover of the icsoliitioii, that the 
aiithor of that .system was the late Dr. 
Henley : — the .system was framed, on tin; 
maturest consideration, by men of the 
greatest judgment, ability, and attain- 
ments, The difficulty in question, I say, 
was surmounted at the college, by the 
adoption of a very simple, and, 1 will ven- 
ture to call it,a very Ixjautiful practical rule. 
It was this: — that the same prize should 
bo given to the student who stood firsts 
in* one branch of learning — to the second, 
ia two branebes — to the thh'd, in three, 
an#* cmwQpd^ in proportion. Thus the 
ia>K- reward^ Uwtowed on the student, 


whether he is pre-eminent in one subject 
—excellent in several, or complete in all. 
In other words, provision is duly made, 
both for peculiarity and versatility of ge- 
nius. liut then, the learned gentleman 
says, that the professors give each but two 
lectures a week, and represents them as 
spending the interval in pleasing indo- 
lence. Now, sir, there may be points 
connected with the college, on which my 
learned friend has not the means of such 
exact information as if the court had sup- 
ported the motion for papers on a former 
day. On such point's, therefoic, a casual 
mistake may be unavoidable. But as to the 
number ot lectures given by the professors, 
t/lii, 13 ill its very nature, a matter of iioth- 
licty, and within the reach ot every man’s 
invest igat ion. The slightest inqiiliy, either 
at the college, or of any intelligent stu- 
dent, would have enabled luy learned 
fiiend to aseeitain the slate of the fact 
with the utmost precision ; and he would 
then have been in a situation to judge, 
whether in staling that the professors 
gave hut two lectures a week, he should 
not he milking an attack on men of priri*. 
ciple and cliaiacter, fouinled on utter mis- 
iiirormatioii. The truth is, that amongst 
those professors there ate gentkMieri who 
give twelve, eliwen, ten, nine, and eight 
leetiires a week, respectively, 'riierc is‘ 
only one protessor in the eollc'^e who givest 
less than five, and even that gentleman 
gives four. But it is ipiite a mistake to 
eoiishler lecturing as the whole of the bu- 
siness and duty of the professors; for 
they aic always .accessible to the young 
men in their own ajiartmenla, and are 
perfectly icady logiveanyof them advdee 
and (liiection on the course of their stu- 
dies. 

Having tints taki n, Sir, a rapid view 
of tlie system of instruction at the col- 
lege, it is perhaps, nalinal to say some- 
thing with rcgaidto the men by whom that 
.system is conducted. J should, however, 
consider myself as acting a very presump- 
tions part, in pretending to offer any re*- 
maik respecting the qualifications of thef 
professors of the college, if the injustice 
with which those gentlemen have been 
treated, did not at once confer it aS a 
right, and impose it as a duty, on all 
those who have had any opportunity of 
knowing their merits, to give them that 
commendation which they so well de-> 
seive. And, iilcompetent as I fee! my- 
self to form an unassisted judgment on 
the talents and acquirements of men so 
eminent, I may at least be allowed to 
bear a testimony, in which I know I 
should be supported by a great number of' 
the ablest and most unbiassed opinions; 
I have, indeed, the honor and the happi- 
ness of knowing, personally, some of the 
professors ; I have^ long knowti' them ; 
but 1 should not venture to give the result 
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of any observations merely my own ; vvliat 
I wish to state in their favour is, that 1 
have long known the irpiifation which 
they bear in the eminent university to 
which they belong; .imi that, sometime 
before their introduction to the Mtiiations 
they BOwocenp), 1 had leainf'il to respect 
atid revere them for their talents, virtues, 
and attainments . — [Utar f hear !) \or 
can I help adding it, as a higli compliment 
to the direcfois as well as to the piotes- 
sors themsehes, that they owed their 
connection with the colleue (I believe 
tliis may be said of all, I know it to be 
true of most) — not to the inllueneeot la- 
vour or iiitere.st, but to the inesistible 
recommendation of an exalted charactei. 
— [Hear ! hear !) With lespeet to the 
Principal, let me be permitti'd to obseive, 
that in extent, richness, and accmacy, 
both of learning and of .science, I believe 
him to have few equals ; and, on the au- 
thority of most impartial and most com- 
petent testimony, I am well .sati.sfierl that 
tlie lectuies be delivers at the college, for 
every quality that can either besjieak ta- 
lent in the itistiiictor, or communicate 
improvement to the pupil, aic not sur- 
pas.sed by the \ery able.st of the.se deliveied 
at the imneisiiies . — (Hear ! hear !) Of 
Mr. Professor Le Has, also, I may he al- 
lowed to .say a f<‘w word.s— because it will 
he admitli'd that I .speak impaiiially of 
him, when 1 declare tliat my acquaintance 
with him was entiiely formed in the se- 
vere field ot public examination. I had 
the honoi, moic lhau once, of being one 
among other competitoi.s, with Mr. Le 
JBas for academical piizes. It will not bo 
supposed that those contests aie of a tri- 
vial or indilferent nature, when 1 .stale, 
that in the last of them, one of the e.vami- 
ners was the most accomplished cla.ssic.il 
scholar of our times — 1 need .scarcely mcn- 
fioii the name of Poison. Kven yet, indeed, 
it is impos-sihle to recal the lemeinbi.iucc 
of those youthful ti iais wifliout a feeling 
approaching to alarm. Huf I ventiiie to 
introduce these details only vvitli a vievv 
of giving to my humble testimony in t.i- 
voirr of Mr. Le Has, the one iiiciitto 
which, if to no other, it is enlillcd— that 
oi iinpanialily. Ia'I me lie allowed, tlieie- 
lore, to pronounce liim deserving of eveiy 
distinction which can be employed to 
adorn moral uortli oi literal y ability. 
Indeed, I am .so sensible, sir, that I 
must have appeared guilty of great egot- 
ism, in presuming to couple niy owu 
name with that of so emhieot a peison as 
Mr. Lc Bas, that I cannot help adding — 
what I am sure tho.se who hear me will 
already have guessed— that, ou occa- 
sion of the examination alluded to, he 
was the successful competitor . — [Hear ! 
hear !) Of Mr. Malthus, who was also 
of the uiiiveisity of Cambridge, 1 iieeti 
not say a single word— in fact, he is of no 


university. By his admirable works he has 
made every literary society throughout 
Euiope eiiuaJIy his own. [IHay ! hear () 
Nor need I expapatiate on the micommoii 
meiiiof the oiicnlal piofessors— a .sub- 
ject with which flic rn.ijority of tho.se who 
hear me must he pei lectly* familiar, and 
on which thcie cauiiot be more than 
one sentinieiit. 'I'o say t'le tiiifh, it 
lias not hern witlioiir great reluctance 
that I have touched on tlii.s topic of 
character, tboimli peiicctly confident of 
the giomid on which 1 was a bom to enter. 
But I felt th.it It was incniiibeiit on me. 
Iiijuicd as the pn.-ons in question liave 
been, 1 felt an iiresistihle impiil.-^e to gi\e 
them all that I was able — the tribute of 
my siiieeie and unbiassed attestation. 1 
have sp(,keii liom no moiive hut (he love 
of justice ; — from no interest, diicctm- 
indiiect, except the interest we ail have 
In upholding the cause of truth and vu- 
luc. — [Hear! heat !) 

Sucfi IS the .sy.stem, .sir, of the college ; 
and sueli the peison.s -by whom (bat .sy.s- 
(eni IS managed. But, alter all, it may 
be a.sked, w lief her tbeie is any positive 
evidence of (be good fruits of the iiistitu 
tioii, as show 11 in tlieaitnal piotii ieney o) 
the .students. My learned friend, and 
other gentb'iiien, bau* lemaiked, at gieat 
length, on a paitienlar rcpoit ot the col- 
lege eouneil to the colhge I'ommittee— n 
repoit nece.ssanly confined to a .sing'e 
teiin, and, on the face of it, conceived it; 
tcimsot (omj)ailson, and containing \iu 
substantive iiitorination whatever. The 
lepoit state.s, that the .'tiidents bad no: 
|)aid so iiutcli attention to Fanopean li- 
teiatuieas had been shewn to it at '>-onie 
foimer jienods, but that the Asiatic lan- 
guages (the gieat otijeet of the iu.stitution, 
111 the opinion of tJie gentlemen on tin 
other Mile), liad been cultivated vvitli 
moie tiian usual .success. On this state- 
nient an aiguinent has been laised, that 
the young men aie left to study what they 
please, and aie .siifijeet to no eonliol on 
the pait of ilieir teaelieis. 'riie slioit .and 
the deci.si\e aasuei to all this i,s, that the 
lepoit, as I liave said, i.s in its vciy teims 
compaialive. 'I'lio.se wiio aie acquainted 
with the uiiuei.‘*ilies, know very well tliat 
it is, with u ieience to the results of the- 
annual examination, in common parlance 
to .say, “ Tiii.s is not .so good «a year as 
usual or “ Both our last ycais have 
been below par.” Now if it were a part 
of tliecon.stitutioii of the universities, that 
the leading academical authorities should 
periodic.il I y report to .some .supeiior tri- 
bunal, the .state of literature among the 
students, their reports must of course uo'- 
tice such fluctuations in the general level 
of acquirement as I have noticed. On tliis 
supposition, with what ea.se might mu- 
tilated extracts of the document.s in ques- 
tion be dragged forth and cornmented-ott 
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in public! What abundance of eloquence fore. With respect to the nature of the 
might be poured forth on the self-convict- examinations themselves, and the extent 


ed Incompetence of the universities to 
answer their only ptirpose ! With what 
force might a resolution be recommended 
to the nation, of r.izing those lazy and 
expensive establishments to the ground ! 
And with just as much conclusivencss, 
and on just as solid a foundation, has all 
this confident reasoning against the India 
college been elaborated out of a single sen- 
tence in that report ol the college council. 
It is plain that the j)ossibility of occasional 
variations in the general diligence of the 
students, must attach to all institutions of 
the kind, especially to academical institu- 
tions, of which it is the distinctive nature, 
that, instead ot compelling aceilain fixed 
and given degree of exeition by positive 
constraint, they rather aim at eliciting the 
greatest possible amount of it by the in- 
direct operation of ri'wards and honors. 
It is plain also that, where a certain de- 
gree of option among diflerent pursuits is 
allowed to the studenls (which, as I have 
already stated, I believe to be the perfec- 
tion of an academic system of education), 
there yet is sometimes this alloy of incon- 
wnience, that the general inclination of 
the body of students may set towards one 
or two departments in disparagement of 
others equally or more useful. This, I 
say, is an inconvenience, and it should be 
remedied by gentle and gradual meaite. 
Ihit it forms no ground of crimination 
either against the system, or the students, 
or the teachers. Not cotitent, however, 
with commenting on the woids I have 
already cited fioni the icport alluded to, 
my learned fiiend quoted a clause from it 
which states, that the instances had 
been very rare of an abandonment of all 
literary application and on this passage 
he descanted with great force, as a proof 
of the want of discipline in the college. 
Now, sir, tlie plain English of this passage 
is, that there was scaicely a dunce in tlie 
jdace ; and I greatly doubt whether so 
much could he said of any otlu-r seminaiy 
in tlie kingdom. — (Utiar ! hear !) 

I have something more to offer on this 
subject. The learned mover of the reso- 
lution referred, with strong expressions 
of approbation, to the proficiency display- 
ed by the students of the Company’s mi- 
litary seminary, at a recent examination. 

I have not the smallest doubt, sir, that 
the' praises he has bestowed on that ex- 
cellent institution are amply deserved. 
May I be allowed, in my turn, to bear my 
humble but sincere testimony in equal 
commendation of the examinations at 
Hertford ? I have had tlic pleasure, more 
than once, of seeing the papers produced 
by the students at those examinations, in 
answer to wiitlen questions. I have had 
this gratification, not merely since the 
present inquiry was moved, but long be* 
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of ground which they cover, all I shall say 
is, that I should be sorry to he subjected 
to so severe a test of learning and ability. 
— {Hear ! hear !) Nor would I pretend, 
without great diffidence, to speak of the 
particular merits of the papers produced ; 
but I think 1 am not mistaken in saying 
tliat they shewed a surprising, and 
some of them, even an extraordinary pro- 
ficiency ; such, indeed, as to raise the 
highest presutnpiions in favour of the 
sy.stem under which so much talent had 
been developed , and so much knowledge 
acquired. A single example cannot be 
e.xclusivcly relied on. Yet I cannot help 
adding one short anecdote, boili because 
it illustrates the general description I have 
given, and because it gratifies me with the 
opportunity of doing honor to a young 
fiiend of mine of the very highest promise. 
Mr. Malthns, some years ago, handed me 
the tvritfeu answers of some of the most 
distinguished students, to a string of 
questions on subjects connected with po- 
litical economy. One set of tliese answers 
had been given in by the fi iend to whom 
I have alluded, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, a 
name of the fust repute at the India col- 
lege, as it must be in \vliatever place the 
eliaracterof him who hears it is allowed a 
sufficient opjiortnnity to develop itself. 
While I was expressing to Mr. Malthns 
my admiration of the depth and accuracy 
of knowledge which my young friend’s 
ji.ipcr appeared to discover, he said, (and 
he it observed this was said in private — 
it pas.>cd ofi' without much notice j and, 

1 dare say, Mr. Malthns himself may not 
now remember the circumstance) — Imt he 
said, ‘‘Had that i)aper heendiawu up 
by a mature man in three days, I should 
Iiave thought it a considerable elToit ; aud 
it was pioduced by Mackenzie, Avithuut 
hook, in three houis.” — {Hear I hear !*) 
But, sir, I will not rest the character of 
the institution on the tcslimony of any 
individual, still less on my own. There 
are tlie higliest authorities to prove the 
industrious habits acqniied by thegeneral 
body of the students at Hertford, and 
their actual proficiency in one branch of 
leaining — oriental literature ; circumstan- 
ces which will be allowed to constitute a 
tolerably strong proof that the general li- 
terary interests of the institution have 
not been neglected. In IHIO, the late 
Lord Min to, then governor-general of 
India, who was undoubtedly an excellent 
judge of the qualifications which the Com- 
pany’s civil servants ought to possess, 
(and it is well known, as th® hon. ex-di- 
rector has already told you, that the In- 

* This gentleman went out to India ai a Bengal 
writer in 1805. and now holds th,^ qfflees of Dqiuty 
Register to the Sudder Dewtnny’ and Nizamul 
Adawlot, and Translator of the Regulations. 
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^ian goveinment had no improper bias in 
favour of the college), spoke thus of the 
Students from Hailcybury : — “ It is with 
peculiar pleasure that I do a further jus- 
tice to the Hertfoid college, by remark- 
ing, that the official reports and returns of 
our college will show the students who 
liave been translated from Hertford to 
Fort William, to stand honorably distin- 
guished for tegular attendance ; for obedi- 
ence to the statutes and discipline of the 
college ; for orderly and decorous de- 
meanor ; for model ation in expense, and 
consequently in the amount of their debt ; 
anil, in a word, for those decencies of con- 
duct which denote men well born, and 
characters well trained.’' Such was the 
testimony of that noble and enlightened 
person to the moral and .studious Aahits 
formed at the Herttord college ; ayd to 
the .same effect is a paragraph in a letter 
from the college council of FortWilli.ini, 
to the governor-general in council, dated 
December 29, and recorded in the Bengal 
public coii.suliations of the 1st of April 
1814, as follovv.s: — “We take the liberty,” 
they observe, “ of repeating in thi.s place 
the observations made by the right hon. 
the visitor, in his speech, pronounced at 
the di.sputation holden 22d September 
1810, that the imi>rovemcnt (a very gieat 
and general one) which we have thought 
ourselves warranted in a.s.serting, ha.s been 
very conspicuous in the conduct of the 
students who have passed througdi the 
college at Hertford.” The testimony of 
Mr. Edmonstone, who acted as vi.sitor 
in the ab.seuce of Lord Moira, at the pub- 
lic disputation in 181.'), is also very 
favourable to the Hertford college. After 
noticing the improvement that had taken 
place in the conduct of the students at 
Fort William, he observes, “This grati- 
fying improvement may, perhaps, be traced 
to sourcc.s beyond this establishment 
evidently pointing, as Mr. Malthus ob- 
servc.s, to the acknowledged effects of tlie 
institution in England. 

These testimonies, sir, may suffice with 
respect to the general effect of the resi- 
dence at Hertford, in forming the students 
to liabits of regularity and application. 
But to these must be added the decisive 
fact, that many of the young men sent out 
from this seminary have early obtained 
situations of importance from the govem- 
ment of India — a fact proving not only 
their reputation in other respects, but 
their proficiency in oriental literature, 
which is a necessary passport to the at- 
tainment of high offices in that eountiy. 
On this head, however, there is the still 
fartlier fact, that the previous course at 
Hertford is found materially to abridge the 
period of iiistiuction in the oriental lan- 
guages at Fort William. Mr. Malthus 
proves, by actual numeration.s equally 
dear ayd simple, that in the year 1811, of 
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the student.s who left the college of Fort 
William, qualified for official situations, 
the average stay of those who had never 
been at tlie Hertford' college, had been 
three years and two mouths ; while the 
average stay of those who had come from 
the Hertford college had been hut about 
ten months, making the whole collegiate 
residence of the latter, whether in India 
or England, about two years and ten 
months. This makes the whole collegiate 
residence of the IJcitford students the 
shortest by about four month.s. But then 
an hon. luopiietor (Mr. Hume) objects to 
this comparison, as being taken in a year 
favourable for the Hertford students. In 
the following year he finds, on the shew- 
ing of Mr. Malthus himself, that the avci- 
age stay of the Hertford students was ex ■ 
tended to upwards of sixteen months, 
which makes their total residence longer 
by about two or three months than tliat 
of the students arready mentioned, who 
had never been at the Hertford college. 
Now, .sir, I do not at all know that the 
hon. proprietor has a right to vary the 
year for the Heitfoid .students, without 
varying that for the Fort William students 
also. But really this is all of very slight 
con.‘iequenee. Of what moment can it 
po.ssibly be, whether the total residence 
of the Hertford .students be a few months 
more, or a few months less ^ Does the 
hon. proprietor forget that the whole col- 
lege residence of the young men who had 
never been at Hertford, wa.s employed 
solely in the acquisition of oriental litera- 
ture, while the Hertford .students, for the 
two European years of their college-life, 
had the additional weight of a variety of 
other .stiidi(‘s of great extent and difficul- 
ty .J*— under .sncii circumstances, can a 
higher compliment be paid to the institu- 
tion at Heitford, than that we should .sit 
inquiring, whether burdened with all this 
additional load of employment, it pushes 
on the student in oriental literature a lit- 
tle faster, or a little slower, thau the in- 
stitutioii at Fort William, which has that 
branch of study and that alone .^—for my 
own part, I am content with the in- 
quiry ; I care not for the answer. 

Another liou. proprietor (Mr. Lown- 
des), in discussing this part of the ques- 
tion, took a course a little extiaordiuary. 
“True, (said he), some of tUc students’ 
from Hertford have attained a consider- 
able proficiency in oriental literature. 1 
can inform you, however, from a fact 
within my own knowledge, that they 
have owed their proficiency, not to Hert- 
ford college, but to instruction received 
at the houses of their parents.” So that 
according to the statement of the hon, 
proprietor, the students of the India col- 
lege have become learaed, to be sure, 
but they have become learned, not by 
reason of the college, but in spite ot 
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it. proof of his assertion, lie inen- 
tiont’d Mr. Bayley, a Kcntlcmanof a family 
of the highest respectability, who had 
studied oriental literature, with eminent 
success, at his father’s house, although his 
progress in it might, by some persons, he 
ascribed to his education at Hei tford. I ac- 
knowledge, .sir, that I am generally apt to 
assign themostobviouscau.se for a clear 
elfect ; and, when tlie iiKStruction which I 
know to be given is followed by a proficien- 
cy which I see to be attained, I natnr.ally 
conclude such proficiency to he the result 
of sucli instruction. What sort of pioof 
<loes the hon. proprietor requiie, that the 
laluable young men w'ho have been consi- 
(Icied as doing credit in India to the in- 
stiuction given at the college in Kngland, 
were really indebted to that establishment 
for the acquirements they evinced ? —Who 
aie the w itnesses that can sati.sfy the hon. 
proprietor on this point ? — will he insist 
on it that the young men in (|ueslion, who 
aie now employing their talents on the 
field of actual seriice in the east, .should 
themselves he called into this conit, to 
name the persons whom they consider as 
their benefactors in oriental literature? 
— then, I say, thetj shall he called ! — 1 ac- 
cept the challenge !— -I hold in iny hand, 
Ml, a packet ot the most interesting let- 
ters, tiom .some of those leiy .students, 
and fiom the most distingiiished iiidivi- 
liual.s ainongthem : — uiid thise lettei.scon- 
laiu such coiielnsive esidciiee of the fact 
which the lion, proprietor has coiitiovert- 
cd, that all doubt on the subject must be 
Silenced. They are jirivate letteis, ad- 
dressed to one or other of the professots 
ot the college, and contain the most ge- 
miine expressions ot regard and giatitnde. 
'I'liese (loeumciiis, the piofessois have 
been kind enoiigli, at my eat nest request, 
to place in my bands; and 1 trust the 
court will not deem their time misem- 
ployed in listening to a very few .short ex- 
tiacts. The letteis are indeed entirely of 
a private and confidential nature; but, 
had I even aece.ss to the amiable and ex- 
cellent writers, I uhoiild not ofler them 
any apology for thus publicly producing 
the extraet.s I am about to read. Giving 
them the fullest credit for the .sincerity of 
the feelings they jirofe.ss, I am sure, tlio.se 
generous youths would delight in the 
jdea that tliey should unconsciously have 
been employed in preparing a defence for 
their instructors against injustice, and 
that the very expression of their attached 
gratitude .sliouhl thus pleasingly operate 
in repaying the services it acknow- 
ledges. The letter which I .shall take the 
liberty of first introducing to the notice 
of the court, is from Mr. Stirling, whose 
name appears with such flattering and 
honourable distinction in the examination 
under lord Moira. The testimony from 
tbv letters of Mr, Stirliug, wjll, I hope, 


be deemed peculiarly in point, consider* 
ing that the writer i.s on all hands admit- 
ted to have been the greatest proficient in 
oiiental literature, that ever proceeded 
liom the college at Hertford to India. I 
never had the honour and pleasure of any 
personal acquaintance with this gentle- 
man, but I have long known and esteem- 
ed hi.s eharaefer ; and that acquaintance 
(if I may .so call it) has been improved by 
the perusal of several of hi.s letters to the 
individual profe^.sors of the college. No- 
thing can he more honourable for both 
jiarties, than the constant and familiar in- 
tercourse he maintains with his former 
instructors. It shows the fiiendly kind- 
ne.ss and |>.irental care with which he had 
been treated — it shews on how worthy a 
•subject that care and that kindness had 
been bestowed. In a letter dated the 12tli 
Sept. 1814, and addiesscd to the present 
inineipal (then only a inofessor) , with 
whom, 1 beg to say, Mr. .Stirling had no 
connexion or acquaintance ptcviou.sly to 
liis ailmi.s.sion at the college, he thus ex- 
presses himself : — 

“ My dear sir, — If my friends at Hert- 
ford have not quite forgotten me, by 
“ the end of the second yeai of my depar- 
“ tnre fiom that haiijiy abode, which the 
“ benefits of their instruction and society 
“ rendeied so truly imiiorfant and de* 
“ lightful to me, I trust that acomiminl- 
“ cation which tells them that 1 .tin doing 
well, ami have siircccdcd hitheito to 
“ the tart he, St extent of my widic.s, will 
“ meet vnfh a welcome reception. My 
letter to Mr. .Malthns contained most 
“ of the particulars concerning the col- 
lege of Fort William, and the late ex- 
amination, that I thought \oii would 
“ be desirous of healing ; and allow me 
“ to address to you the assurance before 
“ stated ill that letter, that no inconsider- 
“ able portion of my joy at the success 
“ which rrowiK’d my efforts on tliat 
“ important ocea-sioii aroM* from re- 
“ fleeting on the satisfaction which I 
knew the profc.ssors ot Hci tford must 
“ expel ience in learning that I had so 
** amply supported, as far as the opportu- 
“ nity afforded would admit, the credit 
of the institution that flourishes under 
“ their guidance and Inition.” — [Hear! 
igc.) 

The single .sentence (ohscived Mr. 
Grant) with which this gentleman con- 
cludes hi.s letter, shews the decided sense 
he entertains of the benefits which he has 
derived from the college ; he says — • 

“ With the sincerest wishes for yoiir 
“ health, and the long continuance of 
“ such an instructor in an instil ution 
which I .shall over think of with the 
‘‘ strongest feelings of reverence and at- 
tachinenl, — I suh.scribe myself, yours, 
“ with the greatest regard and esteem.’* 
•^(Hear ! hear 1) 
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I cannot forbear (continued Mr. Grant) 
luUliiiK oni' sentence from llie letter to 
Mr. Mdlthus referred to in one of the cx- 
1 1 arts 1 have already lead. Speaking of 
the Hertfoid college" he thus desciibes it ; 
— “ The sciuinarj to which I shall ever 
“ consider 111 } '*elt indebted for a vaiiety 
“ and extent of information that I could 
*• no wh( re el.se have received in the space 
“ of two years.” Mr. Grant resinned, 

1 have provided myself with other letters, 
equally afTect innate, and containing evi- 
dence precisely .similar in its effect, 
tliough not alvva}s couched iu equally 
terse or marked expressions of the merit.s 
of the in.stitution. In paiticuUr, I have 
one fiom my valued and accomplished 
friend, JMr. Holt Mackeiuie; to whom I 
will pay the high compliment of Staying, 
that in point of talent and acquirement, 

I should not scruple to place him on the 
same line of merit with Mr. Stirling. In 
fact, without any disparagement to many 
youths of very high qiialiiication.s, formed 
at Heitfoid, these are perhaps thevciy 
two 1 should have .selected for witiiessc.s 
on the pi cseiit occasion. In order, how- 
ever, to put the pvopi ietors iu possession 
of the full foice of Mr. Mackenzie's let- 
ter, it would be nece.ssary to read a great 
part of it ; and, thougli it is equally ho- 
nourable fti bis feelings and his very un- 
common understanding, I fear to trespass 
on the patience of the court. I will ra- 
ther theietore give the effect of it through 
a most unexceptionable cliannel. A let- 
ter has been put into my bauds, addres- 
sed by Mr. Mackenzie, the father of this 
gentleman, and celebrated as one of the 
chief onianient.s of the literature of Scot- 
land, to Mr. Malthus. One short e.xtract 
from tlii.s letter will answer my pre.scnt 
purpose ; ami I the rather read it, be- 
cause much has been said iu some .stages 
of the present discus.sion, respecting the 
complaints of fathers, .sorrowing over the 
ru'u of their sons at Hertford. ''J’he court 
will be glad to hear, on thi.s subject, the 
sentiments of a most judicious, and at the 
same time a most affectionate, father : — 

I am tempted to trouble you with a 
letter on the subject, not only by the 
“ satisfaction which 1 derived from your 
** pamphlet, but to give (very unncce.ssa- 
rily, I grant,} the testimony of one of 
** your jiupils, my .sou Holt, who owns 
with gratitude the kindness and highly 
useful instruction which he received at 
“ Hertford, to tv/tich he chiefly ascribes 
** the success of his exertions in India." 

I shall mention only one other letter, 
because it is written by Mr. Bayley, 
whom I presume to be the gentleman 
menlioncd by the honourable proprietor, 
as having gone through the course at 
Hertford, but as in fact owing his profi- 
denpy in the oriental languages to private 
study at home. At least, this is the only 
g^tlemau of the highly-respected family 
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to which he has alluded, vvlio has ever 
been at the Hertford college. The letter 
is addrc.s.>e(l to tlie principal ; and, among 
other scattered expressions indicative of 
the same feeliugs, contains the following : 
— ‘‘ Had I not promised to address you 
from India, the recollection of the 
kindness I received from you at Hert- 
fold, would have maile me determine to 
“ renew my thanks from lienee. You 
“ will be glad to hear that I left college 
“ with .some little eclat. Prinsep, Bird, 
and Molony, did honor to Hertford at 
“ the last examination ; and Mackenzie 
** and Sotlicby at the one in .Taniiary.” 

'I’hc court will, however, feel that the very 
circumstance of .so friendly and even in- 
timate a correspondence being kept up be- 
tween the pi ole.ssoi s of the college and those 
oftheir pupiks who have most di.stingiii.slied 
themselves, is still more decisive in favour 
of my present argument, than the extracts 
I have produced, or than any othCis that 
can be conceived. Nor indeed is it po.s- 
siblefornriy cxti acts adequately to con- 
vey the clfcct wliich is ])iodiJccd by an 
actual perusal of this con cspondcnce. 
The confidential tcims in which it is 
maintained—tlie pleasure which the writ- 
ers take in relating the progress and the 
result of their studie.s — and the interest 
which they evidently feci in the honor of 
the HiTtford collcgc—all these are fea- 
tures not only of the most intcrc.sting, but 
the most decisive kind ; and, on the 
mind of an impartial reader, the rc.sult 
will be an impre.ssion equally favourable 
to the writers themselves, and to the pai- 
ties addressed. 

I have now, sir, concluded all that my 
consideration for the time of the couit 
will permit me to offer to them, on the 
subject of the charges against the literary 
character of the India college ; and 1 trust 
not only that the slight and scanty evidence 
brought forward in crimination of the es- 
tablishment on thi.s .scoie, has been shown 
to be wholly ine/lecfual for the intended 
purpose, but that such a view has been af- 
forded of the system of instruction there 
adopted, the persons by whom that sys- 
tem i.s enforcerl, and tlie effects which 
there is proof of its having produced, as 
cannot fail to influence the minds of the 
court. I now proceed to vvhaj I consider 
as, in all re.spects, a much graver head of 
charge j — I mean that which concerns the 
tnoral character of the college. When 1 
before had the honour of addressing the 
court, it will, I trust, be recollected that 
I distinctly announced tlie ground which 
I should take on this part of my subject. 
I distinctly and precisely stated that accu- 
sations appeared to have been preferred 
against the college, imputing to the stu- 
dents vice and immorality, not merely in 
the degree in which students of the 
same age at most or all other seminaries, 
might be chargeable with the same irregu- 
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larities ; but in a degree so excessive and 
so flagrant, as stamped the college with 
disgrace, and rendered it the bounden 
duty of parents to pause before they should 
trust their children within the contami- 
nation of its walls. I farther distinctly 
stated, that these accusations, whenever 
they should be repeated, I was prepared 
gravely, publicly, and deliberately, to 
meet ; and that, in meeting them, I 
should assert, not indeed the absolute 
freedom of tliis institution from every 
shade and degree of the execsses and in- 
lemperances, too common it» large so- 
cieties composed of youth, but its freedom 
from those exeesscs and intemperances to 
fully as great an extent as any other semi- 
nary in existence, where the pupils are of 
tlie same age. 

In assuming this ground, sir, it will 
not be supposed that 1 intended to speak 
lightly of any degree of Immorality or ir- 
legularity, or that I meatit to intimate 
that the managers of any seminary, oi of 
any society, should not l.ihour toeiadicale 
every sort, not of coiiuption only, but 
even of defect. Too much eaie, too much 
anxiety, cannot he bestowed on this groat 
object. Hut when the actual character 
of an existing society in the point of mo- 
rality is broiigbt into (piestion ; when 
vague and indefinite accusations of vice 
and excess are utged against such a so- 
ciety ; and when we are called on to plead 
to such accusations— I did not then know 
—I do not now know, of any mode in 
which such elimination can be met, ex- 
cept by stating the rc^///cc puiity of the 
society impeached ; its purify in compa- 
rison with other societies, or in compari- 
son with human natme in general. In a 
word, if the^///n of such a society is to be 
considered, 1 say it ought to be perfection. 
Hut if its state is to be estimated, then I 
say we must compare it with the average 
of existing imperfection. 

The able and celebrated professor who 
has defended the college fiom the press, 
takes exactly the same view of this sub- 
ject. He does not affirm that the India 
college is a scene of Utopian innocence, 
however desirable such a state of things 
might be, and however sincerely it ought 
to be laboured after. But he explicitly 
avers, as J;he result of his own careful ob- 
servation, that, from what are considered 
as the ordinary, though they arc not 
therefore the less blameable, vices of 
of youth, the students of the college in 
question are beyond all comparison more 
free than the undergraduates at the Eng- 
lish universities ; and, in his belief, more 
free than the head classes of our great 
schools. Such is the temperate, candid, 
and manly statement of that learned per- 
son. To this he pledges his high charac- 
ter. In so stating, however, it plainly 
was not the intention of Mr. Malthus to 
set on foot an invidious comparison be- 


tween the institution to which he is at- 
tached, and other public establishments ; 
but he feit that, where the actual amount 
of imperfection in an imperfect society is 
to be assigned, there is no possible method 
but that of comparison with known so- 
cieties of the same kind. 

The accusations, sir, to which I alluded 
on the occasion before mentioned of my 
addressing yon, had, I need not say, been 
circulated in the public papers. It was 
notorious that they had been so ; and it 
was also very notorious that they had 
been cireidated as reports of what had 
passed heie— as reports of what had 
been urged by my learned friend who 
moves this resolution, and by other gentle- 
men taking a part against the college. 
Whctlu r all this was truly reported or 
not 1 did not know — I had no means of 
knowing. Hut it was within every man’s 
knowledge, that heavy and undefined 
charges of vice had been circulated against 
the college, and that these charges pro- 
fessed to have the sanction of thehon. 
piopiietors to whom I refer. — When, 
theretore, the present resolution was at 
length to be moved, I came down to the 
conit with eager expectation. — I was de- 
sirous to hear whether accusations of a 
moral kind weie really to be urged ; and 
if so, to what extent, and on what 
grouiuks.-— I say, I desired to know this, 
and when the learned mover was address- 
ing the eouit in support of the resolution, 
I listened to his speech with almost 
breathless suspense, in the hope of some 
distinct charge, at least of some explicit 
declaration on this most important sub- 
ject.— I must acknowledge my surprise 
and coneern on not finding what I expect- 
ed. Tlie learned mover neither le-stated 
nor di.selaimed what the public prints had 
imputed to him. In opposition to tUc 
manly and honorable declaration of Mr. 
Malthus— a declaration as to the state of 
tbe/hc/— lie contented himself with say- 
ing, “All this may be so ; but it is bad 
enough. If l ici t fold college is uo better 
than other seminaries, so much the worse 
for vour cause ; for we n,ecd not send our 
children to other scminaiies, hut we are 
obliged to send tliein to Herl ford college.” 
Oil this mode of arguing I will take the 
liberty to remark liereafter ; what I now 
say of it is only this, that it is not 'joining 
issue with Mr. Malthus on the state of 
the fact it is not an admission— it is 
not a denial. 

Now, sir, I appeal to the candour and 
justice of the learned mover— I appeal to 
the candour and justice of this court— 
whether the college is not entitled to a 
different treatment. What is the case } 
Heavy charges are reported to be preferred 
against the institution. — Its friends pro- 
fess a readinc.ss to encounter those accu- 
sations.— They ehallcnge the proof— they 
throw down their gage in open day— a 
time is named— we arc here met,— But 
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then when the occasion is thus arrived, 
we in vain seek to know if those charges 
were ever made — if they are to be perse- 
vered in — if they are to be proved : — I 
ask, sir, whether this is just and candid ? 

I demaud, whetiier the college has not a 
right to say, If tliose charges were falsely 
imputed to you, do us the justice to dis- 
claim them if they were erroneously 
preferred by you, do us the justice to re- 
tract them • — but if they wcie truly urged 
by you, do us the justice to prove them. 

I demand whether the college has not a 
riglit to say, and whether tlie sentiment 
would not find an echo in every bosom 
that has one pulse which beats true to 
justice, I have been publicly called to 
iny trial, and, if I am innocent, I have a 
right to be acquitted.— / /tfi/r /) 

In the absence of any thing positive, I 
am obliged to look back at siich proofs 
(if pi oofs they can be called), as are 
reported to have been adduced on the oc- 
casion of originating this subject. We are 
told, sir, that great stress was tJicn laid 
on certain anonymous documents, pur- 
poiling to be the letters of parents, who 
lamented that their children should ha\e 
c.sperlenced the demoializiug elfect of a 
residenee at the India eolloge. We aie 
told that extracts of those letters were 
read; but ue do not find that the wiitois 
weie named. And we are told that, on 
the evidence of those extracts, the college 
was denounced as a ‘'ink of vice and im- 
morality. Sir, every proprietor has a 
right to form his own opinion from such 
piivate souices of information as he (an 
command, and as he believes to be woitliy 
of trust, I therefore cannot complain that 
the gentlemen who referred to these let- 
ters, should themselves have relied ou 
their authority. Tliey wcie very vv(dl en- 
titled to do so. But when matters once 
came to a public accusation, the funda- 
mental principles ot justice enforce a dif- 
feient course. I have .seen .something of 
places in which the rules of evidence arc 
applied to the puiposes of judical investi- 
gation •, and have always understood it to 
be among the very first qualifications of 
a witness, especially in criminal proceed- 
ings, that he shall be visible , and that he 
.‘(hall be disinterested. What then inu.st 
I tliink, w'hen I find this court called ujiou 
to pronounce a sentence of censure against 
a great public establishment, on such evi- 
dence as I have mentioned t 
When, indeed, I hear such testimonies 
referred to on such an occasion, I am for- 
cibly reminded of an anecdote which I 
once heard related by a very great man in 
the House of Commoiqs. Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Willes was trying '-^ prisoner on the 
circuit, when a witness 'ipsitivcly stating 
.some extraordinaiy fact, being ques- 
tioned a.s to hi.s means of iiA Xtuation, re- 
plied, that he had been told Njat he rc- 
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lated by a t^host. ** Well,” said my lord 
chief justice, “ I have no objeciion to the 
testimony of the ghost, but first bring him 
in, and swear him '.''—{Loud and uni- 
versal laughter.) So I say ; Produce these 
invisible witnesses ! Confront us with 
these mysterious beings ! Call up the.se 
accusing spirits, who have too much deli- 
cacy to make themselves seen, but have 
not too much delicacy to make themselves 
heard ! “ O (but it is said), would you 
then violate the sanctity of paiental 
giief.^ Would you compel a sorrowing 
father to appear in public with all his 
wounds still bleeding, and to proclaim the 
history of his child’s ruin and his own 
shame V' Concerned indeed should 1 be, 
sir, to commit the smallest outrage on the 
.scclu.sion of a sorrow so deep. I am con- 
tent that .such a parent shall lemaiii in 
the shade. But, if so, in the sacred name 
of the cleinal principk.s of justice, I call 
on you to ko through with your own rule ; 
and ifyou will not produce your witness 
for tlio ends of complete justice, do not 
prorluce him for those of elimination I 
Olheivvisc- il is not hj me, but byyo?/, 
that the sanctity of paiental grief is 
violated— by jou, who make me a sufleier 
by the very respect I pay to that privacy 
— by )Ou who, in tlie guise of a secluded 
mourner, prepare against me an ambnslied 
enemy, and who convert tlie most sacred 
of all feelings into an instrument of in- 
justice l—Ilear ! Sfc.J 

But it is not inyonly giound of objec- 
tion against these witnesses that they aie 
imisihle.— -Little as we know of them, 
w'e know .something — and that .something 
is, that they are biassed,— strongly and 
ncccssaiily bias.scd,— in favoiirof the cause 
which tliey arc adduced to support. Why, 
sir, can it he supposed that fathers, who 
had been deeply wounded by the failure 
ami discredit of their children — who weic 
naturally eager to lay the blame any 
where rather than on the leal demerit of 
their children — who had, in a great de- 
gree, identified their own cause with that 
of their children,— who had very probably 
been engaged in a warm and painful per- 
sonal altercation with the collegiate autho- 
rities,— and whose whole personal acquain- 
tance with the college, if they had any, 
was in all likelihood confined to the hiir- 
riod observation of two or ihite days, 
amidst the press of the views and feelings 
I have described j can it be supposed, for 
a moment, that such persons are disin- 
terested witnesses } — I should almost 
doubt whether he could be a father, vvhom 
I saw conducting himself with impartiality 
under such circumstances. I should be 
apt to say with the poet, He has no 
children 

Tliese considerations seem to me decid- 
edly to prove what Mr, Malthus observes,, 
that disappointed fathers arc the very bsk 
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authorities who ought to be adduced in 
such a case as the present. They prove 
this indeed, so decidedly, that I cannot 
help appealing to the candour of the hon. 
proprietors themselves, who have cited 
those authorities, against the admissibili- 
ty of their own evidence. But, fif they 
refuse us that justice whieli I think is only 
our due on this point, I am at least sure 
that I may safely direct my appeal to the 
court of |)roprietors. — I will in that case, 
intreat tlic court to remember that the 
college has been charged with such pecu- 
liar degrees of vice and licentiou'^ness as 
rendei' it altogether a dangerous and con- 
taminating residence for youth— that the 
triends of the institution have anxiously 
and loudly called for the evidence on 
which such accufiatioii lests — and that 
the single, the exclusive evidence, I will 
not say produced^ but referred to, on the 
occasion, has been the testimony of wit- 
nesses who do not appear— who aie not 
named— and concerning whom tliey refuse 
to tell us any thing except this, that by 
every rule of law and reason, they are ut- 
terly incompetent to be lieaid on the sub- 
ject. — [Hear ! hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Jackson here inter})osed amidst 
ail universal cry of Order / Order ' — and 
observed, that such terms as “ peculiarly 
offensive vices” might lead to misconcep- 
tion. He had not heard the term used 
against the college; and if it had, he had 
no doubt it would be dropped, in order to 
avoid an interpretation which, he was very 
sure, had never been contemplated by any 
person. This interiuption, he hoped, 
would be excused, on account of the mo- 
tives which had occasioned it. [Heart 
hear I hear !) 

Mr. Grants after complimenting hi.s 
learned fiiend on the disclaimer he had so 
properly and promptly made, obseiTcd that 
he (Mr. Grant) understood the charges cir- 
culated against the college to imply a great 
prevalence of Hie excesses too coininon 
among youth — a prevalence of these exces- 
Bes in a degiee which distinguished this se- 
minal yfiom most or all others, aiidinadeit 
peculiarly dangerous as a scene of tempta- 
tion and of bad example. It had been 
described as “ a sink office” as “ n dis- 
grace to the Coinpany and to the country ^ 
and to all who belong to it " as the 
“ dread of the neighbourhood asdistin- 
guishedby the frequent commission of 
every species of q/fe?ice,” SLad as conduct- 
ed “ in a manner so repugnant to every 
principle of order and morality dL'S, to pre- 
vent individuals from sending their sons 
there.” These were specimens of the ex- 
pressions applied to it ; expressions 
which, if rightly used, must be capable 
of being established by immediate proof 
of the most conclusive and irresistible 
kind ; but for such proof, and indeed for 
any proof whatever, the friends of the 
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college had called, and, he had no doubc^ 
would continue to call iu vain. — ‘‘ I 
should be very sorry (continued Mr, 
Grant) to trespass too much on the indul- 
gence of the court ; but while 1 am on 
this subject, I cannot refuse myself the 
gratification of adducing, in my turn, the 
testimony of a father whose son has passed 
through the college. It is addressed 
to the principal, by a distinguished 
member of the church of Ireland, Dr. 
Woodward, brother-in -law to the archbi- 
shop of Cashel. I trust that highly re- 
.spected person will forgive the liberty I 
take in reading publicly an extract of a 
letter, written without any purpose of 
such a kind; but certainly, I feel satisfied 
that this, with the similar testimony I be- 
fore gave from Mr. Mackenzie, will far 
outweigh a whole host of anonymous ac- 
cusations. The letter is dated the 1st Jan. 
1817. — “ I am also ha|)py in an opportu- 
“ nity of giving my humble testimony to 
“ the very uncommon prudence and firm- 
“ ness with which you restored order in the 
college, in contradiction of the ridicu- 
“ lous attack made on the institution, as 
‘‘ we read it in the papers. As a parent 
devoted to his children, you will excuse 
this intrusion, and believe that as long 
as I live I never shall forget what the 
“ young men owed to your admirable 
“ conduct under very trying circum- 
stances.” 1 will just add (proceeded 
Mr. Grant) that the writer of this inte- 
resting letter had no acejuaintance with 
Dr. Batten previous to Hie admission of 
his son at the college. 

Having now, as 1 trust, thoroughly dis- 
pose<l of the deeper accusations against 
the morals of tlie college, I feel myself 
called upon to notice the remarks of the 
learned mover on the implied admission 
of Mr. Malthus, with respect to the e.\*- 
istenre there of at least a degree of mo- 
ral irregiilurity. The aveinient of Mr. 
Malthus is, that the students “are, be- 
yond all compaiison, freer from the ge- 
neral Gees” of youth, “ than the under- 
graduates of our universities and, he 
really believes, “ more fiee than the head- 
classes of our great schools.” On which the 
learned and hon. proprietor says, “ Ad- 
mirable consolation, truly, for parents to 
be told, that the students at Hertford — 
children of slvteen, are freer from youth- 
ful vices than the under-graduates at our 
universities, — men of Jive-and-twenty \ 
But does Mr. Professor forget the radical 
difference between the two cases We 
may send our children to the universities, 
or not send them, as we jileasc ; but we 
are compelled to send them to the Indian 
college.” One word, sir, on the accuracy 
with which the sentiment of Mr. Malthus 
is represented here, before I say any thing 
as to the reasoning employed on it. The 
learned mover, on a former day, remark- 
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ed that he had never seen so great a imm- 
l)er of misrepreseutatioiis crowded into so 
small a compass, as in the pamphlet of 
Mr. Malthus. I hope my learnen friend 
will excuse me for observing, that if Mr. 
Malthus has dealt in niisrepcesentatiori, 
he has at length been fought with his own 
weapon; for I will venture to asset t, that 
SO much misrepresentation has seldom 
been crowded into so small a compass, as 
maybe found in my learned ft iend's re- 
marks on the short sentence last quoted 
from iMr. Malthus. 1 need not say I am 
far from imputing wilful misrepresenta- 
tion : it would be absurd to do that; but 
it is necessary to set the sentiinciit of Mr. 
Maltlius in its (rue light. First, then, my 
leartied friend totally omits to read (he 
impoitaiit clause with which Mr. Malthus 
concludes; the clause, I mean, in which 
he states his belief that the Hcitford stu- 
dents are fre(‘r from vice than the head- 
classes of our gjcat schools. This clause 
)« left out, .'US if it had never existed. 
Next, my learned fi lend tacitly drops 
the words “ bty<»iid all comp.irison” in 
the picference which Mr. Malthus gives to 
the morals of Hei fiord college over those 
of the univeisitics. Thiully, he desciibes 
the students at the India college as 
“ children of slvteen thus taking the 
very earliest age at which a joutli is ad- 
missible .It that collerc as a standard for 
the age of the whole society. Ami lastly, 
he describes the undcr-gr.'iduates as 
men of twenty-Jive.” Sir, my learned 
friend has passed, as he tells us, four 
years at Oxford ; i put it then to his re- 
collcctioh — I put it to the recollection of 
any man who has passed four days there — 
whether twetity-dve be the average age of 
under-graduates ? It is well known, that 
the peii(»d previous to the first degree 
usually extends from about eighteen to 
twenty-one. It is equally well known 
that some are sent to the university much 
younger than eighteen ; I may, perh.'ips, 
be allowed to mention, as one example 
of this assertion, that the individual who 
has now the lionor of .addressing you, 
was entered of Cambridge at sixteen, and 
went into residence two or three months 
before he had completed his seventeenth 
year. By means, however, of these little 
oversights, Mr. Malthus’s defence of the 
morals of the Hertford institution be- 
comes that which might very justly have 
awakened the surprise of my learned 
friend,, namely, an assertion that these 
children of sixteen were not quite so 
vicious as men of five-and-twenty ! 

But, since the observ ations of the learn- 
ed proprietor on this passage may be 
thought, in some measure, applicable, 
even as it stands in Mr. Malthus, let us 
consider them a moment. My learned 
friend seems to think it a sufficient ob- 
j«cCioa to the institution, thst there is 
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some vice among the students, especially 
as the residence at the college is com- 
pelled, Now first, sir, I beg to know” 
whether, when my learned friend pro- 
posed to this court in IBO.'i, the resolution 
appioving the establishment of a semi.T 
nary in .this country, Jie really conceived 
tli.-it the seminary he was about to erect 
would be totally free from all the vices of 
youth } that it would actually exhibit that 
immunity from evil, which has in all 
other c.'iscs been known rather as the un- 
attainable object of huin'au systems, than 
as their realized excellence? If he did, 
let him point out the means by which so 
great a blessing was to be brouglit down 
(o the sphere of pritctice; if he did not, 
let him not too seveiely condemn the ex- 
isting institution for containing tliat alloy 
of defect which he himself proposed to 
tolerate, in proposing to erect a semiii.'uy. 
“ Blit then,” said my learned friend, 
“ we are not obliged to send our sons to 
the university, but we me obliged to seiiil 
them to the college at Heitfoid.” Why, 
who obliged you ? what terrible fiat — 
what fatal decree — what dire necessity-— 
compels you to .leeept for your son a lu- 
crative and honorable appointment in the 
civil service of the Compauy? If my 
learned fiiend were to receive an appoint- 
ment for a son in the Company’s service, 
and he were told at the same lime that 
his son must be sent to Hertford in order 
to qualify himself, would there he any 
shackle on his determination, vvliethcr he 
would or would not accept the appoint- 
ment on such conditions ? What greater 
liardship is there in this case than is iin- 
posed uj)on such persons as are destined 
lor the profession of the church in Eng- 
land? It is well known that those who 
have the otter of church preferment for 
their sons, cannot avail themselves of such 
otter unless they send their sons to receive 
a suitable education at the university. 
To obtain orders without it is ditllcult— 
to rise high in the church, liojveh'ss. And 
would it be just to complain of that as a 
compulsory regulation which imposed 
such education as the condition of the 
preferment ? Yet this is a stronger case 
than that which I employ it to illustrate ; 
for I should presume that the profession 
of the church provides for at least ten 
times as many persons as the Company’s 
civil service ; so that, for evx*ry one per- 
son compelled to keep terms at Hertford, 
nearly ten may be said to be compelled to 
keep terms at the universities. I am 
aware, sir, that tliis subject may, in in- 
dividual cases, involve a good deal of dif- 
ficulty. Scarcely any crisis can be con- 
ceived more serious or more interesting 
to a parent, than when he has for the 
first time to determine, whether he shall 
retain his child under the safe and nle- 
lightful shelter of the domestic roqf^ or 
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shall coimuit hiiji to the triads hinil difS- 
culties of a more public scene. The ques- 
tion may sotnetimes bring with it great 
ombarrassinent, and prove very hard to 
determine. I am sure that iny learnetl 
friend sees it precisely in the same light, 
and that, if the solution of the problem 
fell to Iiimself with respect to qny person 
in whose welfare he felt interested, he 
would treat it with the seriousness that 
becomes it — a seiiousness which, I con- 
fess, I desiderated in his remarks on the 
subject, in relation <o tlie supposed dan- 
geis of an education at lleitfoid* It ?5, 
i repeat, a serious — it may sojuetiines be 
a very painful (juestion. There is gieat 
difficulty in balancing between tlie advan- 
tages of an early pr(d)ation in fortifying 
youthful virtue, aud the jtrematuie ha- 
-aards to viitue which that very probation 
supposes. I must be allowed to say, 
however, that in the c.jse immediaiely 
before O'*, the question is one ol l.ir less 
uicety and embai ras'iuent than in al- 
most any other in which it c.in jio^- 
tibly aiise. The reason is a very sim- 
ple one, A father, who is called to make 
up his mind whether he shall vcntuie the 
child of his hopes and .anxieties amidst 
the tcmpiatious of a residence in the eoU 
Jege at llertfoul, must have alre.idy made 
up his mind to trust that same child, only 
two jeais later, amidst the far nioie iin- 
Werous, and far moie peiilous ti'iupt.ition.s 
of a residence in India. The hazards of 
the two situations will not hear a compa- 
risoji. What sucli a parent, theiofoie, 
bas to deteimine, is simply this; — whe- 
tiicr, having satisfied himself that his son 
should at a very early age be placed 
amidst the tijlng seductions and serious 
responsibilities ot an Indian life, it is not 
expedient, it is not obligatory, previou^ly 
to subject him to the mildci exigencies of 
a public but yet a less exposed situation 
a situation wliich may anord a sort of 
preparatory exercise to bis firmness and 
fortitude. Under circumstances like these, 
eveir if in po other case, the Company 
have surely a iig]\t to say to families 
seeking Indian appointments, “ If you 
are desirous of the advantages of a situa- 
tion for your children in our service, even 
,<,ubject to the risks by which those ad- 
vantages may be attended— we, on our 
part, refuse to grant them the advantages, 
unless *thcy are first qualified to sustain 
"^tbe risks. It is our interest, and it is 
fjqually their’s, that they shall undergo 
such a preliminary ordeal as may call 
Umir latent powers into action — as may 
inure them to a reliance on their own re- 
sources. in this ordeal it is possible they 
may fail ; but such a failure will be a far 
less evil than the failures to which un- 
formed habits and unconfirmed principles 
^vottld expose them in India— a far less 
both to themselves ami to others-^ 
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less painful to their parents, less injuri- 
ous to their own chaiMcter, aud b'ss ob- 
noxious to the iiiterc'.ts of society.'’ 

With these observations sir, I shall 
dismiss this part of my subject ; perfectly 
confiding that the character of the India 
college, in the important point of moials, 
is now sccuiely established against all the 
unfounded aspeisions wliich it has sus- 
tained. I have but one topic yet to con- 
sider, before I relieve the court from the 
ta>k which I am unwillingly imposing on 
their indulgent attention ; 1 lefcr to the 
question ot dketplinc. 

When 1 before had the honor of ad- 
dressing the couit, it will be remembered 
that I declared myself ivady to admit that 
a spirit of insubordination had, in some 
inst.uiccs, manifested itself at the col- 
lege ; but I certainly neither did then, 
nor do now concede, that this spii it has 
at all manifested itself to the extent al- 
leged. I must own myself, however, 
somewhat surprised by the couise whicli 
the learned mover of the resolution has 
adopted with lespect to this head of ob- 
senatiou. Insteail of dwelling on the 
actual state of discipline at the college,— 
a subject which is matter of fact — a sub- 
ject which, in point of knowledge, is ac- 
cessible to any inqiiiier, because, from 
its very nature, it involves oi’crt acts and 
none others — he has thought proper to 
discuss, at gicat Icngtli, ' some of the 
statutes of the institution, with a view of 
pioviug them cither absurdly rigorous or 
ineffective. It is very probable, sir, there 
maybe defects in the college statutes; 
it IS possible those defects may be great ; 
hut what connection have i-piiori argu- 
ments on .‘'Uch points with our preswit 
discussion, which relates to the actual 
state of the in'^titution, as ascertained by 
obseivation and evidence? I will, how- 
ever, shortly glance at one or two points 
noticed by the learned proprietor. And 
first, be objected to the regulation which 
rcquiics the picscnce of all the students, 
without exception, at the celebration of 
divine worship according to the forms of 
the church of hiigland, us a liardship on 
members of the church of Scotland, or 
of the various classes of dissenters who 
might have appointments in the scivice. 
With regard to Scotland, I liave some con- 
nection with that country, aud even con- 
sider myself as a native of it; and I am 
not aware that the strictest members of 
ibc Scottish church would object to the 
mere act of attendance at the rites of 
English worship, so long as they were 
not called to profess themselves in com- 
munion with the English establishment. 
I have the same opinion of the liberality 
of the dissenters in general. But if this 
he a hardship, it is one which is equally 
imposed by the system of other collegiate 
cjtablishinents. The chjlilreu of Protes- 
Voi-iir. 4H 
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tant dissenters are sonietinies educated in 
onr universities ; so are members of the 
church of Scotland; they cannot, indeed, 
undergo maliiculatioii, but I am not 
aware that they e\er «!esiie exemption 
fjom the legular duties of chapel. The 
children of Emtlisli tamilies arc to be 
found arnojig the students at the universi- 
ties of Scotland ; these attend divine ser- 
vice according to tlie Scottish ritual ; and 
lam not awaie that they ever find the 
obligation of siiclt attendame a burden 
upon conscience. 

Hut these, it may be .said, aie not pa- 
jallcl instances; — for (as before) ne aie 
not to luing up our chihlien iit 

the universities ot Scotland, nor aie the 
Scotch under a .similar necessity with ic- 
.spect (o oiiis; It IS the compulsory law 
in the case of lleitfoid, wliicli makes all 
the dilfeience. Now to say no moie on 
that subject, will it suHice if I pioduce 
a precedent from an institution, for which 
myleained friend piofes-'crlly enteitains, 
and very justly, the highest lespect— I 
mean the Company'.s military seminary 
at Addiscombe.’— Hear, therefoie, the 
lollowing clauses fioni the legulutions of 
that excellent establishment; — 

“ 18. Eveiy Sunday morning, the ca- 
<lel.s shall walk in procession to and fioin 
('hiich, attended h) the sci jeant and bom- 
bardiei, and one of the re.sident masters 
of the seminary ; unless the state of the 
weather, or some paiticular cause shall 
prevent it, in which ca.scs, divine service, 
aqcnrdinif to the form of the Churvh of 
Enu,lan(ly shall be [letfoimed, and a lectuie 
be read at the seminary. Divine sen ice, av- 
(ording to the form o/' the Churrhof Eng- 
lind^ shall also be performed, and a lecture 
read in the scminaiy, eveiy Sunday evening. 

“ 20. The eodetx shall not absent 
thetnselees fnmi rhurchy morning and 
evening prayer, ke” 

Perhaps, liowevei, it may be contend- 
ed, that no fair piccfdent can, in the 
present instance, be deduced from the 
system of a military seminary, the very 
nature of which implies the admi.s.sibility 
of restraints wliich would be intolerable 
in an c.srablislimeiit purely civil. Give 
n.s, therefore, it may be said, an example 
ot a civil seminary exactly in point — or 
giie us none at all. I do not know’, .sir, 
lliat the distinction which .such a icply 
would set up, could be contended for in a 
matter relating to the lights of con- 
science; I am, however, content to adopt 
the ptoposal ; I ?c///biing yon the exam- 
])le of a civil .scminaiy— and one, the au- 
thority of which must be conclusive with 
the gentlemen on tlic other side. I re- 
quest, therefore, the Jittention of the 
couit to the tVdlowiug words from the 
statute-book of lord Wellesley’scollege; — 
Divine service shall be performed in the 
college chapel, at such times as the pro- 
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“ vost shall appoint, at which all the 
“ students shall attend” Can it admit 
of any doubt whether divine service so en 
joined was to be pcrfoimed according to 
the modes and rites of the church of 
England.^ If it can, I entreat you to 
hear another regulation enacted for the 
benefit of the same institution : — 

“ 'fhe jirimary objects of the juovost 
“ .shall he, to receive the junior civil scr- 
“ vants on their first arrival at Eort Wil- 
“ liam, to supeiintend and legulate theii 
“ getieial morals and conduct, to as'sist 
“ them with his advice and admonition, 
“and to iiistnict them in the principles 
“ of the Chiistian religion, aecording to 
“ the doctrine, disriplinc, and rites oj 
“ the church of England, as established 
“ hij law” 

So much, sir, for this obnoxious and 
oppicssite ecclesiastical regulation in the 
India college — a regulation winch i.s thus 
completely paralleled, both in the college 
ot loid Wellesley, and in the military se- 
niinaiy; the one of whieh e.stabishmcuts 
my learned fiiend ha.s jiraised at our ex- 
pense, and the other he would establidi 
oil our iniiis . — (Hear ! hear !) 

The learned proprietor, however, pio- 
nounces it extremely liard that a stu- 
dent should he liable to expulsion 
by the arbitral y authority of five cler- 
gymen, tiuly, hecansc lie had tuisseci 
chapel. Members of the clerical or- 
der, he observed, though no doubt 
highly respectable peisons, are not likely 
to be the tnost merciful of een.sors iti 
such a case, — Their habits of life and of 
thinking incline them to some little severi- 
ty of judgment, in estimating the faults of 
others. — Where we pity, say.s my learn- 
ed friend, they blame. I confess, .sir, I 
regret that my learned friend should have 
given place to this remark. I am averse 
to professional rencctions, w’ere it pnly 
from a selfish motive ; for, as my learned 
friend well knows, no profession has been 
the subject of more frequent or of more 
unjust reflections of this nature, than 
that to which he and I have alike the 
honor of belonging. At the same time, I 
acknowledge that others have expressed 
themselves respecting clergymen nearly 
in the same manner ; the celebrated Da- 
vid Hume, for example, who, .speaking of 
that order of persons, observes, c “ These 
men, being elevated above humanity, ac- 
quire a character which is entirely their 
own, and which, in my opinion, is, general- 
ly speaking, not the most amiable that is 
to be met with in human society.” Such is 
the opinion of Mr. Hume, which seems to 
make a good companion for that of my 
learned friend.— laugh.) 1o treat 
thi.s subject .seriously, however, f cannot 
help observing, that in the resolution al- 
ready .so often mentioned, which niy 
learned fiiend proposed to the court in 
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IB05, one object stated as of cardinal im- 
portance, is that of “ gi ouiidiiiR the Coni- 
])any’s civil servants in the religion of 
ilieir country.” 1 firmly believe, sir, 
my learned fiiend was sinccic in that pro- 
position— -I think it does him the highest 
credit — and 1 therefore desire to submit 
It to his cool and candid leftection, whe- 
ther the object to which he then attached, 
and to which (1 doubt not) he still at- 
taches, such importatice, is likely to be 
piomoted by the introduction of topics in 
this place, which, when the reports of our 
debates come to be circulated among the 
students, may be undci stood to disparage 
boththo>e sacred obseivances in which the, 
leligion of their countiy ispecnli.uly em- 
bodied and enshrined, and the members 
ot that eminent and venerable order, to 
whose cheiishing snperintendance it has 
been peculiarly confided. — (Hear ! hear!) 

rjcfore I take my leave of this topic, I 
cannot help asking Irom what .souK'eit 
ajipcais that the ofi'ence of non-attend- 
ance at the college chapel .subjects a stu- 
dent to expiiMon. niKjuestioiiahly, a 
contumacious pei.si'vernnce in this, or in 
any other ollence, t\ould be visited by that 
highest penalty ; hut, if (as 1 presume) 
occasional failures only ate intended, I 
beg to have the eollege-statute produced, 
by whlcliMieh a punishment is annexed to 
such a transgie.ssion. — I believe the sta- 
tute-book would he hunted in vain for 
any Itiw of the Kind. — Tins I know, that 
the most careful iioestigation has not 
helped me to I he discovery of any such 
law, while it has shewn me what seuMiis 
directly the rc\cise of such a law ; for I 
find, on the one hand, that non-attend- 
ance at eliapcl is an offence iieculiaily 
cognizable by the dean, and on the other, 
that the dean is not invested with the 
power of expulsion. 

Wc next come to what is represented 
as the crying sin of the laws of this in- 
stitution ; I mean the statute which the 
learned gentleman compares to the Roman 
principle of decimation, and which lie de- 
scribes as standing in liightful contrast 
with the luerciful spirit of the British 
constitution. By the practice of that 
constitution, he tells u", individuals un- 
der suspicion of offences, aie foi bidden to 
criminate themselves ; and he says, and 
I can weU believe liim, that lie lias bcaid 
the highest legal functionaries anxiously 
warn a prisoner against using the plea of 
guilty, and has observed them ready to 
spring from their seats, for the purpose of 
enforcing their remonstrances by tlieir in- 
treaties. He then asks, w hat must be the 
feelings of the stll(lent^ at the India col- 
lege, wIkmi, after having been iiisiructed 
in the |)i ineiples ami the pi. icl ice of the 
Knglish law by their legal professor, Mr, 
piristian, they open their cv\n slatute- 
Itook and find gclf-crimiiiation enjoined 


on certain offenders, under the strongest 
penalties ? 

It is one thing, .^ir, to judge of particu- 
lar laws, — it is another, to u .ustm .about 
general pi ineiples. — 'I'he college-code may 
coni.ain legulations w-liich arc objection- 
able, for it w’ould be idle to suppose the 
s\stcni perfect ; and possibly the statute in 
question may he of that number. I would 
just oh.scrve, however, that to determine on 
the propriety of p.irfieul.ir enactments in 
an institution of this kind, is a matter of 
considerable diflienlty and delicacy, — a 
matter which requires .i iniimte know- 
ledge of circmnstaiiees ; — ami, where a 
<i biw like that in question, — a law strong 
on the face of it, becomes fhe subjeet of 
consideration, it is as hard to form a re.al- 
ly just opinion, as it is niifoi tiiiiatc;ly e.asy 
to proiionnce a decided seiilenee. I do 
not s.ay this without a reference fo my own 
feelings ; — for, though 1 shall pieseiitly 
shew, .and I trust in the mo- 1 coiicliisicc 
manner, th.it the natuieof tins law has 
been misiepieseiUeil, yet, vvitliouL much 
moie information on the subject than I 
juetend to poss^NS, and much more inves- 
tigat on than I have leisure to iiiulertake, 

I am not able to decide eitlu-r for or 
.igaiiist the expedience of such a re- 
gal, ation.— But the doubt, .sir, which 
1 thus sincerely stale with regard to 
the paiticular provision, can newer com- 
mit me to he.sitate lespecting tlie ge- 
neral pi ineiples on which it lias been 
impeached ; for here I have no doubt 
whatever. — I do not feel sure that the 
law is right; but no pioposition on 
earth c.iii be clearer to me, than tliat my 
learned fiiend has not pioved it vviong. — 
lie coiitr.asts the juinciplcs of the Biitish 
constitution with this law. — .Sir, I cheer- 
fully join issue witli him on the principles 
of tlic Biiti.«h constitution ; I accept the 
test lie has proposed ; and I give him iny 
promise, not merely to vote for the pre- 
sent inolion, but to be myself the mover 
of a resolution for the nhsolnte siqipres- 
sion of the college as a public nuisance, 
on the following condition, —that lie shall 
produce to me any one provision, any one 
clan.se, or any one tittle ot the Fnglish 
code, .according to which pci. sons “ in sta- 
tu pupillari” aie invested with the same 
right.s as airaiiist theii immediate supe- 
riors, which the subject undoubtedly pos- 
ses.ses as against the goveriiment of the 
country. If the lion, and learned gentle- 
inan can produce such a law, I will at once 
.accede to eveiy thing that he has sai l upon 
tills subject. (Hear f hear !) But,inEii- 
gli.sli jurispmdence, and 1 believe in any 
other jiirispiiideiiee, no such principle 
c.an be foiuul ; the parental power, whe- 
ther cxcicised directly oi by delegation, is 
always supienie. True — it must beexcr- 
cised with caution ami tendciucss— it 
must be exercised with a parental heart ; 

4H2 
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—yet it is supreme. 'I'ake one instance, 
and take it on the most invidious f.MOuud 
wfilch the learned nio\er has occupied, — 

I mean, that of ilic law of sclf-criniina- 
tion. If this is to be exploded on prin- 
cipic, that jiritjciple equally applies to 
pupils of all af>es : yet, sir, what par<-nt 
among the many that hear me, if he 
strongly suspects liis child of a fault, feels 
any scruple in cliaiging him with it, and 
ill warning him not to aggiavate the of- 
fciite by a denial ? - But now all this is to 
becliamred. — The youngo/render is to put 
himself on his piivilege, and to say “I 
refuse to criminate ni) self !~I stand upon 
the Knglish law, and [dead not guilty! 
let the chaige, if true, be pioved by legal 
evidence ! I stand upon the eonst’tii- 
tion of my country !” (Uenr ! hear! 
and much mirth.) Why the nccessaiy 
consequence of such a doctrine, in nine 
cases out of ten, must be, that the joung 
citizen is acquitted for want of a pro- 
secutor, I trust, sii, that views like 
these will never become popular in oiir 
seminaries for jonth ; but that the stu- 
dents at those establishments will better 
appreciate the really filial lelafion in 
which they stand towards their instruc- 
tors and remember that the fust duty 
arising oat of that lelation is implicit 
obedience. 

With legard, sir, to the pailicular .sta- 
tute in question, It has, a.s I hefoie le- 
inarked, been gieaily misconstiued, The 
whole effect of both its clauses is thi.s, 
that, when gical ofTence.s aie commitied 
within the college, the authors of which 
connot he discoveiod, .such student.s as 
fall undet su.spjcioii fiom llieir geneial 
character, shall be put oii the trial of their 
guilt or innocence — Wliethei liglit or not, 
this i.s all ; and the utmo^^t exaggeration 
cannot make it moie. We must lecollect 
that, in such ca'^es, the offeme i.s not 
committed in a large conimnnity ; it i.s 
known to lie among ateiy limited body 
of persons ; some of the.se must be the 
delinquents; but those only are put on 
clearing tliemseh O'-, v^hose jirevious con- 
duct wan ant. s a .''U>pi(ioii of their guilt. 
Even with respect to the pet .sons thus se- 
lected, we must lemember that they arc 
not to he sentenced without the fullest 
opportunity of vindicating them.sehcs ; 
and this, not by legal ciidence, but by 
such proof d.s may satisfy a rational and 
» kind judge. Indeed, like all the powers 
attached to the government of a seminary, 
we must .sufipose siudi a juri.sdiction a.s 
this to be put in force, not by a tyranni- 
cal authority, jealous of tlic privilege.s of 
ts subjects, but by tlie cautious and 
lenient hands of persons .standing in the 
place of parents. In point of fact, how- 
ever, 1 learn that this jurisdiction has 
pever been actually exercised. 

A doubt has been expressed whether 
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any rule^ analogous to this obnoxious law, 
lias ever been adopted in any other se- 
minary : — but there is no leasou for 
doubtirg on the subject. There are mem - 
bers of the University ot Cambridge pre- 
sent. They may piobably lecollect, what 
I know to be a fact, though not fiom per- 
somil knowledge — I medii, that on occa- 
sion of a distill hance at chapel in a college 
of great rcpiilaiion, tlie particular aiithois 
of the ilistiirbance not being di.scov crahle, 
it was announced that the principle of de- 
cimation would he acted on if tlie otfpiico 
were repeated. In that instance, indeed, 
the threat was not carried into actual 
effect; but eiery man well knew tliat, if 
totind nece.ssary, it would be fulfilled with 
out fail ; and, as a sure [iroofof tlii.s, the 
disturbarice never recurred. Beside^ thi«, 
tlictiulhis, that, under a milder form, 
iliis power i.s frequently exercised in most 
academies; for students are often with- 
drawn quietly, on an intimation to that 
cffTectfrom thema.steis, although no one 
specific offent'c deseiving of expulsion 
ha.s been cormnilted, — merely on llic 
ground of agcneral unfitne.ss or incapacity. 

Notwithstanding, howevei, I have 
thought it necessary to offer tliCH* remarks 
in vindication of the law lefeired to, I 
must again, .sir, deprecate, in the strongest 
tcims, the principle ot aiguing against the 
whole .system and being of an institution 
on tbegiound of anyone or two p.irticular 
regulations, however bat! or absurd. This 
is not the just melhod of proceeding with 
respect to human establishments : they 
all have their defects, and, v/hen these 
are discovered, tlie light course is to re- 
move the defects, not the establishments 
themselves. The .sentiment more than 
once expies.seil by Mr. Burke, ought ever 
to be boinc in mind — foi it is of universal 
application ; that “ there aio, and inu.stbc, 
abu.sesiuall vovernmeuts,” and that, if 
the existence of abuse.s w'ere made a rea- 
son for casliieiinggoveinments, no govern- 
ment on earth could .stand a moment. 
(Hear ' hear 1) The particular statutes 
oil which my learrwd friend has thought 
piojier to comment .so severely, can never 
be drawn into the general question, whe- 
ther this instiiution has, on the whole, 
sufficiently answered its puipo;>e to de- 
serve suppoit and encouragement; a 
question to be tried, not by thd apparent 
propriety or piobable efficacy of thi.s or 
that individual law, but by a manly, can- 
did, and comprehensive view of the whole 
system, as judged from its leading prin- 
ciples, and its general results. 

I will say no more of the charges against 
the regulations of the college respecting 
discipline ; but it is necessary that I 
sliouid trouble the court shortly on the 
subject of the spiiit of insubordination 
which the students have in^ more tlian 
one insUmce evinced, 'and which has -been 
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made the fouhdation of so much public 
damonr. And, in tlie first place, how 
stafid the facts ?— a very matei ial question, 
but one to wliich very imperfect attention 
has been paid. In the course of eleven 
years, it appears that Jive disturbances 
have t.iken place ; and, about seventeen 
.students have been expelled, /fee of wliotu 
■were afterwards rest 01 ed. The fact might, 
I have no doubt, be matched from the his- 
tory ot several public seminaries, Which 
are not therefore branded either as public 
nuisances or as nests of insnnection. A 
better illustiation, indeed, of this asser- 
tion could not be desired than a circum- 
stance stated by an lion, gentleman, who 
addressed the com t on the (luestionof the 
colleire the oilier day, but whom I do not 
now see in his place. That gentleman, 
though lie piotesved himself adverse to this 
institution on pilneiple, yet deUvered 
himself on the Mdiject with a candour 
of whicli I could wish I saw more ex- 
amples. He deprecated the conelusioiis 
drawn from the disnirbanees that have 
occur! ed; and produced a parallel case 
from the histoiy of one of the most 
eminent of our public schools, in which, in 
the course' of a few years, (1 should guess 
from his statement, much fewer than 
eleven), theie look phu-e, the precise 
number of icbeltions. The truth, 
sir, is, that while the instances of this 
kind which happen at our established 
.schools pass away with little notice from 
the public,— nay, while the mention of 
them is rather forborne, out of motives 
of delicacy to the families whose feelings 
or Whose credit they may be thought to 
affect — the disturbances at the India col- 
lege have been industriously made couspi* 
cUous, and have been dilated upon with 
all the caution and candour characte- 
ristic of our daily press. To such occa- 
sional ebullitions of intemperance all 
public seminaries are liable ; but the ge- 
neral character of other semin.aries is e.s- 
timated from their seasons of quiet, not 
from their periods of di'' 0 rder ; it is only 
with re.spect to the India college that the 
disorder has been sedulously set forth as 
the rule instead of the exception. 

1 am hence led, sir, to notice what I 
tleem a peculiarly important feature, in 
this case. It is remarked by Mr. Malthus, 
that a rribst inaccni-nte notion of the gene- 
ral character of the college would' be form- 
ed, if the disturbances wliich are known 
to have occurred there were thought 
more than tenqiorary effervescences ; since, 
in ordinary times, the vVhole business of 
the institution proceeds with a degree of 
order ami decency, wdiich has often teen 
the admiration of strangers, and would be 
perfectly .^ati factory to every competent 
judge. This statement I am able, in a 
Certain degree, to confirm from my oWn 
^rtwervation. 1 hare, at Several times, 


though none of them very recent, had the 
pleasure of residing at the college, 'for 
days, and even for weeks ; — >\ have walked 
in the neighbourhood 1 have eVOBsed 
the quadrangle at all hours ; — and 1 knoVr 
not that I ever witnessed the slightest 
appearance of disturbance or indecorum ; 
— on the contrary, I am sure, the placfc 
generally exhibited such a spectacle of 
clieciful regularity as I have not witness- 
ed in other institutions where the same 
degree of liberty is allowed. A similar 
remark has been made to me by persons 
of undoubted veracity, also unconnected 
with the establishment, and whose oppor- 
tunities of observation have been still 
ampler than mine. In addition to thc-s^ 
particulars, I will venture to mention a 
circumstance of which 1 have been assured 
by Mr. Malthus, in whose accuracy I 
know that tlie most perfect confidence 
may be placed namely, that during the 
eleven years of his connection with the 
Institution, and in the constant habit of 
paying to it the attention which his duty 
enjoins, he has never happened to meet a 
.student In a state of intoxication. — These 
aie facts, sir, which, in the judgment of 
every impartial person, will a thousand 
times outweigh the vague and boisterous 
accusations of ignorance and prejudice. 

But these testimonies are not alone. 
They receive the most striking confirma- 
tion from the statemeiit.s b tore-Cited, df 
lord Mlnto and other high official persons 
in Bengal. Those stateuients have, in- 
deed, a force not to be eluded >nOihteg 
can elude them, so long as it is deemed 
rca.sonable to infer the existence of causes 
fiom their natural effects. Lord Mitito 
tell.s us, that the student.s from Hertford 
“ stand honorably distinguished for fe- 
gUlai attendance — for obedience ‘to the 
statutes and discipline of the college df 
Fort William — for orderly and decorous 
demeanour— for moderation in expense, 
and consequently in the amount of theil* 
debt; — and, in a word, for tho.se decen- 
cies of conduct whicli denote men Well- 
born, and characters well-trained.” I 
ask, sir, Where were thc.se amiable and 
admirable qualities acquired? — Wherb 
were these invaluable habits formed ?— . 
why, in that very institution represented 
— (I quote the reported words of its ac- 
cu.scn5) — as a place which gives us “ 
twusness when we look for order,”— -as a 
place where ” the students are the tnas- 
fm,”— as a .scene where every kind 6f 
disorder and irregularity are continual- 
ly occurring,”— as a place, where the stu- 
dents are notorious for paying no delfts f 
— as “ a sink of vice and immorality 
— and as “ producing mniiy individuals, 
who ate without the principles of honor 
or honesty /” 

Sir, the hon. proprietor, who' first agi- 
tated this subject on a former occasion. 
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Avas pleased lo describe this institution as 
the pest and tenor of the whole nVinage. 
He asked, as I learn from the report of 
the debate, “ whether the students weie 
not dreaded by evei j Itonest and peaeeahle 
inhabitant ot the neighhomhood ? and 
whether they and the eolleire w'ere not 
equally notoiioiis in the countiy ?” 'riie 
pioper evidence on this Mibieel iseeitain- 
ly that ot some ot the peisons thus ag- 
giievcd <iiid I nceil not say that Mr. 
Mallhus has in the most di'lilnMafe man- 
ner challenged the piodiietion of such e\i- 
detiee, — a challenge which does not ap- 
])Cai to haie as jet heen .iccepled. Vet I 
can ensilj belieie that the neighhonrhood 
of a largi' seminal y ot joung men, — how- 
ever niiexcepiionahlvcondiieied, and iiow'- 
evei distiiigiiished the majoiity ot the in- 
mates Ibi legnlaiitv and inollensiieness. 


‘ ly adverted to, is mentioned in a note 
‘ as one ot the exceptions to those ivho 
‘ arc tanked amongst the enemies of the 
‘ institution, d’hat the major part of 
‘ our Hertfordshiie gentleinen haic \iew- 
‘ cil the e.stabli aliment wdth far diffeient 
‘ sentiments than 1 ha\e done, is I bc- 
‘ lieic perfectly well known. A \eijr 
‘ hostile feeling tow aids the college m. 
‘ thecailiei jieiiodot its existence, ap- 
‘ peared oceasionalh', and indeed piettj 
‘ genetall) to pieiail ; but I .should say 
‘ w'llh suhmissioii to joii, not altogether 
‘ to the extent which possibly joii and 
‘iMi. Malthas may ripprehend. At all 
‘ eieiits, snie I .im that many, m [ 
‘ might saj all of those wlioni I haveevtr 
‘talked with on the subject, ha\e al- 
" ways been leadj to flo ample jii'^ticc lo 
“ the nniemitted endea\oms of the cid- 


would not he\eiy pleasing to the piopiie- 
tors of landed e.si.ites. Iii“ it a school or 
a college, be it well oi ill managed— jet, 
a.s the best place of tbul kind, and the 
best managed, will supjdy instances ot 
yonthtnl wildness and mischic\oiisii('''s, 
such an establishment is nol geneially 
desiied as a near muuhboni. It iimy 
tlieteloie be adniitlefl, w'lthont tbesmal- 
lest preiudice to the (ollege at Ileitfoid, 
that the countij-gentlemeii in th.it (|n. li- 
ter liaM' not beheld it with veiy laioni.ible 
ejes ; and Ihi.s j.s m t,ict conceded bj Mi. 
Malthas wutli his accustomed candoiii and 
fairness. But eien on this point, the 
Ill0.st grietoiis exaggeiatioiis haie jn mail- 
ed ; and, in pioot of this as'cition, 1 will 
ventuie to submit to the piopnetois the 
testimony of one who cannot tail to he 
con.sidcu'd as the most compel cut and iiii- 
cxreptionable witness, that could possibly 
liave been desiied on such a |)oinl. I will 
submit to them .i lellet tioni loid Jidin 
'i'owiisend, who is not only .1 huge huid- 
ed propiietor eoiitiguoiis to Heittoid, but 
whose jnopcity, as hine iicaiest the col- 
lege, as eteii snrroniidiiig it alnio.si cn- 
tiiely, and as diieetly iiiten ening hel w ecu 
It and the tow n of llci ttoid, w hit h is na- 
luially a place ol lieipicnt lesoif |oi the 
students, must be supposed [lecnliai ly ob- 
noxious to all till' evils, whateter tlu'y 
me, wliich iIk“ Mciiiilj of the colh'ge is 
calculated to piodneix It will he seen 
that, in the opinion ot lonl .lolin Towns- 
end, Mi. Malthns has otci-iated the dis- 
like wdth which tlie iiistilufioii has hcen 
'iew'cd by the genei.ilily of Iheiountiy- 
gentlemcn. 'I'lie leftei is addicssed lo the 
piincipah 

“ (irosrenor Place ^ 11 , 

Jan. ti, 1K17. 

My dear sir, — I hate jnsf lead Mi. 
“ Malthiis’s vciy able \ indication ol join 
“ college, and masieily letntatioii ol the 
“ chaigcs lately hroiighi loiwaid again.st 
“ it. 1 am glad to (diserte that iny name, 
“ liowcvci undeserving of being peculiar- 


“ legiale anthoniies, whose zeal and abi- 
“ lilv m the discliaige of then aiduoijs 
“ duties liave heen the tlienie ot gcneial 
“ [uai'e. It is peilcdly line, as one 
“ li lend Maltluis icmai ks, ilial an esta- 
“ hlisliment ot eighty young men, fiom 
“ flic age of .sixti'eii to Iweiily, m their 
“ immediate neiglihouiliood, is nol likely 
“ to he consideied by any set of eountiy 
“ gentlemen as a i iKiunstanee pai tienlai- 
“ ly desiiahle but the iisseilioii made 
“ at the last meeting of llic com t of pio- 
“ piictois, “ tliat till' inhahitants in the 
“ iicighlioiii hood of the college Inc in a 
“ sfalcol dread and itlai m liom 

“ the w <1111011 excesses of the students,” 
“ Is (o he siiic .m absoliKc misicprcsen- 
” t.ition of liie lact, and 1 was ically asto- 
“ iiislicd fas 1 liave no doubt most of I lie 
“ gentlemen of llie eoiinty wete as well a.s 
“ myself] to obsene (hat so unlouiidc'd an 
“ <isseiiioii should have been sufiried lo 
“ jKiss witliont immediate eontiadictiou. 

“ As ilic' nc.uest neigbboui of tlie eol- 
“ legc‘, I must ofeoni.se be most exposed 
“ (o (i(‘(asioii<d liespas.se.s, but 1 leally 
“ ibmk fill') li.uc' bc'c'ii upon llie whole 
“ as tiifliim ,;s we could [lossiblj expect. 

“ H.id (bey bicn moie sen ions, 1 mav 
“ with tinth say to you that (hey would 
“ not ap()eai to im* of sniruient eoine- 
“ (pienee lo comiteib. dance llie jileasuie 
“ 1 have deincd ticnn the vieiiiityol per- 
“ sons whose society you well know lias 
“been so peculiaily agree, ible to me. 

“ Relieve me (o be, mj (ie.ir.sji, with 
“ respect and regard, youi laitldul humble 
“ .set van t 

“ .loiiN ’I'oWNsnrN'D.’' 

“ The Her. Dr. Hattan^ sVc.” 

Tlie.se rlien, being oui tacts — it being 
(hits e.st.iblislied fbai tlie institution usn> 
ally piesciifs a spei lack* not only ot older 
and tian(|ndlily, hut ol e.xemplaiy deco- 
lum — while yet It must he allowed that 
this ils ordinal y toudilioii has aiidcrgonc 
.some infeiuiiiiioib of a veiy unph asanC 
nature — the question may arii^e, lo vvha,t 
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oau''C such a state of Ihintrs is to bo at- 
tiibiited. And niy first rcmaik on tins 
Mihjcct is one which tlic very circnm- 
hluiccsof the caNC iiicsistihly suR^cst — 
namely, th.il the luiniilts which have dif>- 
tiirlied tlie institution line aii-'cn fioni 
iiothinu: intei ior or liabitii.illy felt, hut from 
tlie opeiaiion of soinetliini' CMcinal. If 
they ic''ulfed fiom tlieordin.ny nioiement 
of the system, it i\oiil(l be iinpovsible to 
explain the itood older that li.is alw.iys 
siieteeded the disluibanee — it nould 
tiieii be nahiral to think that the same 
causes wliidi had umiierated peculiar com- 
motion at particular times, would iliffusi a 
Ic'.s violent (ieu:ree ot disquiet o\ei thein- 
leiu'iiim^ ])riiod,s. I conclude, thm-elon', 
thal (he s\stem, in its usual opci.ilion, n 
yood ; — th.il llu' usual eoiiiM' of m inaye- 
iiient is yood that eiciy tinny is well 
aii.myed and well cf)ndnete<l ; — in shoit, 
that no bl.ime can la niipiited eillwi to 
t he coiistitul 1(111 oi to the .idmniisiiaiioii 
of the eolleye, bul that the onyiii of lli(' 
e\ il to be ateouiil('(' tor iinisi be ''Ouyht in 
sometliiny extiiiisie and pv'iliaps adieii- 
litioiis 

Now% sir, oil till?, point, it must be le 
collected (h.ar the India eolliye i,s ni .soiiu* 
respects very dilieieiitl) .siiii.iled liom all 
other institutions ot the .s.niie species 
The ‘teiK'ialitt ot colh'ui.ite esi.ihiishmeiiis 
have been toiiiided ni times of \ tty impm- 
fect illumination, and h) .in aiitlioiil) 
which w a.s eoiisideied as paiamoinit. 
They have ilieietoie easily aeijiiiied an nn- 
lesisted sw.i\ , and liainiy beymi with 
beiny stiony ni powau, li.ne ended with 
beiiit^ stioiiy in opnnou — they have be- 
v'onie interwoven with all onr national 
prejiuliei’s, ,md niaj he said to ha\e 
btriiek then mots into the peipmnal loek 
of the eoii.stit iitioii. Hence, they eoni- 
inand the unqu.ililied reveieiue ot man- 
kind ; and any attempt to shake then 
aiitlionty — much mme, anv attempt to 
end.iiiyei (hcii existence — would be con- 
sidered ,is the last extieme of loliy. 'I'lie 
India colleye, on the other band, lias bad 
to eoiitend w’ltli .sometlnny ot those dis- 
aifvanlaye.s tli.it an expeiieiieed by a yo- 
Aeiinneiit est.iblisbed ni times ot liylit and 
libeity— in times when almost o\eiy man 
has an oiniiion, a \oiec, and a pen. It 
necessaiily wants all that liold on tin; 
public mind wdiidi is the yiowMli of pie- 
seriptioii and antiipiity ; that is, it wants 
one most impoilant st.ij for the pieseiva- 
tion of discipline, and the pixnenlion ot 
desiyns of tumult. A student of evil dis- 
positions, and we must expect a mixtuie 
X)f such 111 every numerous asseinbl.iye of 
individuals, may be led to entertain the 
idea, that even a project of o\ei setting 
the establishment is not wholly out of 
reach ; — and, at all events, when a ciisis 
of any kind arises, an institution like this, 
is deficient in ^hc mean.s of overawing 
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di.stiirbancc. What has peculiarly fo- 
mented, however, the spiiit of insubordi- 
nation, has heen a rooted pei suasion in 
the minds of the .students, that they stood 
on the ground of patronage i.ither than 
ot ch.ii.ictei ; and that the diieetoi.s would 
lathei oveilook the excesses of their 
young iViemls than siilfer theii hopes for 
life to he blasted, and the valuable gift of 
a wiiteisiiip to be tbrovvii .uvay. It was 
evidently impossible that the discipline of 
the college .should be in a state of security, 
while this idea continned to he chciished; 
and on the other hand, the idea was not 
likely to bet i.ulicated, until the experience 
of some sign.ii punishments should show 
if to be ntfeily fntih'. In ibis connection, 
it IS iK'fi's.s.uy tb.it I should notice aiio- 
tlier eiieiimstaiKe, to wdiicli, however, I 
allude with consideiable reluctance. In 
the iiit.mey ot sudi an niNlitutum — an In- 
.stilniion li.iviiig no suppmi m the levc- 
leiieeot opinion, and wIiilIi, tiomtlicex- 
pi'ii.se and biiideii ii imposed on the leei- 
pients ot Indian ajipointmeiits, could not 
t.iil to be niipopiilai with m.my p(‘r>ons— 
It w.is desii.ible (bat tin' aullioiitj of the 
immedi.ile snpeiintciul.ints ot the college 
slionld be gieal, and that it sboiild be 
vigoionsly .iided ,ind nplield. But it may 
n.itni.illy be supposed that Ibeie would 
be impel teel ions in the system at the out- 
set ; and It seems to have been .i gieat 
impel lection tb.it the eolb'ge-eontieil was 
not in the fiist instance aimed with tlie 
powmi of (‘xpelliiig such students as proved 
lefi.uloiy. Ill eonseiptenee ol this defect 
in Hie jinisdu lion of the professois, the 
students weie nidueed to hnk off' from 
then immediate siipenois ; and, alic<uly 
legaiding the ineniheis ot the eonil of 
diiectois a.s tlieii |).Urons and suppotteis, 
they weie thus confirmed in the opinion, 
that, w'hateier might he tlicir depoit- 
luent, then appoiiitmeiits would be safe, 
.•^ome uiitoitunate iiist.mce.s, in which 
sfndents udio li.'ul been expelled by the 
eonit of diieetois, wxue subsequently re- 
stored, fill tliei eounten meed, that opinion. 
1 lefei to these ciieumstaneos, sii, with 
lelnctanee, because 1 think it unfair that 
we .should be (.ompclled todiag into light, 
past mils, and evils to wbieli a leinedy 
lias been applied — foi the lesult was, that 
the diiectors actually siineiideied the pow- 
ei ofe\|mlsion to the]ii olessors — asm ren- 
der wliK h has diaw’ii on them the eensure 
of my learned liieml ; — but vvliirh, in my 
opinion, can nevei be quoted, except in 
tlieii jiraise ; — a surreiidei , wliicli was no 
mean eoinpronii.se or iimvise concession, 
but .1 noble saciifice at the shrine of duty. 

"J’hat this new ariaiigenient w'ill in time 
be pioduetiveof the happiest effects, Icn- 
teitain no doubt \vhate\er. But it would 
be \ain to suppose that this or any other 
such arrmigement i.s to act altogether like 
.a charm, or independently of accompanying 
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the expense of qualifying those who ^rc 
to fill them : — whether, iu the view Of all 


cirewmstanres. I would therefore most 
reipectfully, hut most earnestly, impress 
op the minds of those whom I .address, 
tlieimpoi taucc of giving to tlie institution 
ap entire, and a cordial, and a consistent 
support. If it is to be lookeil on with 
dhtuke and jealousy ; if it8sliuhtc.«t faults, 
real or supposed, are to he magnified into 
crying and irreiuetliable abuses ; if the 
clamour laised against it by interest atid 
prejudice are to he countenanced by le- 
spectablc nieiuhers ot this court ; if the 
disturbances which have oiigiiiatcd in its 
want of a firm support from power and 
opinion, are to be made the vciy mound 
of weakening the support which it actually 
possesses : if the question is familial ly to 
Ije rai*-cd, whctlier the cst.ihli.slinient 
siiall be continued or destioycd : it i? cer- 
tainly irnpttssiblc toanswer fortliccvcnt, oi 
to say how soon the evils impul<‘d to it may 
he brought to pass by the very impufatiou. 
But if a different course is pursued ; if we 
cherish tlie institution in the icalspiiit 
of kindness; ifwepiomote its inteiests 
with a real unity of effoit : I will venture 
to predict — I could almost stake my exis- 
tence uixin the truth of the prediction — 
that it will fulfil our most sanguine hope.s. 
Wliat, therefore I would implore both the 
directors and the propi ietois to lemeinhcr 
is this, that if such an establishment is 
worth supportingat all, Itis worth suppor- 
ting with all our hearts ^ and at all hazards. 

I well know that its operation may occa- 
sionally be attended with inconveniince 
to individuals. I am aware that parental 
hopes may occasionally be disapjvointcd, 
and the difficulties of deseiviug families 
be increased ; I ant sensible that the value 
of Indian patrormge, in the vulgar mode 
of estimating that value, lias suffered 
some diminution. Bui I have ill esti- 
mated tin* sentinaents and the principles 
of the members of this court, if, when in- 
terests of so mighty a nature are involved, 
they allow considerations like these to 
weigh even a feather in the scale. I have 
ili judged them, if they are not feelingly 
alive to all those momentous questions 
which the present cmpiiry involves. Whe- 
ther such an institution as this is not ne- 
cessary for tlie due formation of the 
fuBctionaiies to whose administnation the 
resources and the happiness of one of the 
largest empires in the world are to be en- 
trusted : — whether, ifitl>etliusnecess.’uy, 
the collective utility does not a million 
times outweigh the individual inconveni- 
ence :-~whetlier, even as to itself, that 
individual inconvenience is worth a 
thought, which still leaves the Indian civil 
service, for the certainty, the celerity, and 
the magnitude of its returns, unrivalled 
among ordinary professions : — whether it 
is nut highly just and reasonable that 
persons presented with such noble ap- 
pointments for theiifamiliesi should he 


just, all exalted feeling, the value of those 
appointments is not raised by a system 
which consecrates them to the acceptance 
of the vvortliy — by a system whiehreudera 
them at once the lewaul and tlie opportu- 
nity of talent and of virtue— by a system 
under which they become less accessible 
only by becoming more exalted— by a sys- 
tem which compensates to them on the 
one hand all that it takes on the other; — 
and what it snbtiacts in interest, overpays 
in honor: — these, these, 1 say, .are the 
ereat questions which the subject suggest.s; 
and ill indeed have I estimated the court 
of propiietois, and deeply indeed will 
they ilisappoiiit my expectations, if I do 
not find them keenly alive to those im- 
portant cnquiiies, in all their force and 
compreiiensivenc.ss . — [Hear ! hear !) 

It is iiniio^sible, sir, to leflect on the 
topics I have touched, without turning 
our eves on the situation which the Com- 
pany now occupy, i datively to the nation 
— witliout turning our thoughts on llie 
memorable contest in wlilcli vve were, no 
long time ago, engaged — the contest which 
teiminatcd in the grant of onr present 
chaiter. Iliad, on that important occa- 
sion, the honor, in common with many 
woithier persons, of fighting in your lanks 
— a feeble, I confess, but, I am sure, a 
faithful assistant ; .and 1 think I may say, 
that, on that field, though w e lust some- 
thing of power, we Inst uolhiugol cudif. 
With some .abtitcment, we might ado]it 
the language of the poet — 

“ " ■ ' ■ ■■ the strife 

** Was not inglorious, though ih’ event 
“ was dire.” 

Onr aims, indeed, weie somewhat un- 
fortunate, but our scutcheons were not 
dishonored. — Why is it, sir, that I now 
refer to that memorable battle 1 — Because 
throughout the whole of it we professedly 
stood before parliiUiuent and lx:fore the 
nation, on this specific ground-^that wc 
desired the privileges vve demiinded, not 
on account of the benefits they would jno- 
ducc to us, but on account of the heuefits 
they would enable us to bestow on others : 
—On the principle that the great body of 
India propiietor.s were anxious, not fpr 
their dividend of the Company’s stock, 
hut for their contingent of thi^Company’J^ 
power, prospeiity, and fame On the 
principle, that vve regarded onr Indian pp- 
sessions, not .as a mine from wlience we 
were to draw the treasures of the East, 
hut as a field PU which vve weie to diffuse 
the nobler treasures of western light .an(l 
knowledge and refinement ; — not as a 
scene of exertion for chartered rapacity, 
or for avarice sheltering itself under tbe 
name of privilege, hut as a theatre on 
which high quiilities were tp bedisplay^> 
oa which great taWnt$ were to he exw- 
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cised and extended, on which all the chari- 
ties and amenities of domestic life were 
to be developed and established. — ^'I'his 
was the ground, sir, which the Company 
then took in the view of the legislature 
and tlw nation. On this you gained, what 
you did gain, of the national good-will 
and confidence. And how, I ask, has that 
confidence been justified ? How have the 
promises you held out been fulfilled ? I 
hear charges brought against you, of pro- 
fusion and extravagance.— Of profusion 
and extravagance for what purpose ? For 
the purpose of erecting institutions dedi- 
cated to science and literature and moral 
improvement : — for the purpose of laying 
restraints on Indian patronage : — for the 
purpose of erecting barriers against the 
oppression and the misgovenimeiit of the 
people of India.— The prodigality of pri- 
vation ! — the indulgence of self-denial ! — 
theluxuiy of doing good !— a profusion 
which, I am sure, will flow in streams 
of happiness over your Iixlian subjects, 
and return in showers of benedictions and 
blessings on yourselves. 'I'his is, indeed, 
a glorious accusation your charge is 
your tiiumpli, and long may you be 
guilty ! Wheiever else you aie frugal, 
here be lavish ; — wlierover else you are 
penurious, here be prodigal ; assured that 
posterity will find your highest and dear- 
est fame in the imputation which desciibes 
pu as being seduced, not by the pride of 
imperial power, or the glare of impeiial 
wealth, but by the dignity of imperial 
wisdom, and the austciity of imperial vir- 
tue ! 

On these principles it is, sir, that I 
would rest the fate of the present ques- 
tion ; nor can I sulfer myself to doubt 
the result. In the observations I hdve 
offered, it has been ray earnest and my 
laborious endeavour to avoid the unneces- 
sary introduction of topics of irritation, 
in the unfeigned wish that all who concur 
in the general views I have taken, may 
meet as far as possible on a basis of union. 

I have no interest, personal or otherwise, 
in the subject ; on the contrary, the ex- 
penditure of time and attention which it 
lias cost me, has, from particular circum- 
stances, been productive to me of a degree 
3f inconvenience quite unutterable. But I 
;ouiid not sit silent when a cause, of which 
I so well knew the merits, was so com- 
nitted,and I should almost have^bcen ready 
0 tear a day out of i»y life, rather than 
lot have come down here to raise a hum- 
)le but a sincere voice in favour of what I 
irmly, deliberately, and in my inmost 
leart believe to be the interests of truth 
Wd justice ; and at tlie same time to be 
'he best, because the .noblest, the loftiest, 
most valuable, most durable, interests of 
that respectable and respected body, whom 
^ have now only to thank for the honor 
)f their patient hearing . — {Hear / hear !) 
Asiatic (/ottrn,— No. 18. 


Mr. Impey .said he had purposely ab- 
stained from offering himself to the atten- 
tion of the court until after liis learned 
friend who had just satdown, had spoken ; 
for after all the calumnies which seemed 
to have been industriously disseminated 
against the college, (he did not speak about 
what passed in this court, but in public) 
he thought it but right that the college 
should be heard in its own defence. The 
court would agree with him, he had no 
<loubt, that the college had shown no small 
dei;rce of judgment in the clioice of their 
advocate ; and would give him thanks for 
having allowed them to li-sten wilh iin- 
tired and uninterrupted attention to the 
speech ot Ins honorable and learned friend, 
which, he maintained, for eloquence, for 
argument, and for information, had not 
been exceeded by any speech delivered in 
modern times in this or in any other 
place. 

He was glad he took the resolution of 
abstaining from offering himself to the 
court until that speech had been delivered, 
for he was peisuuded that the time had 
now ariived that the couit must them- 
selves be satisfied of this discussion being 
so unfounded m argument, so unfqmuleil 
in fact, and so wholly unreasonable, that 
it ought to bo put an end to ; and for that 
purpose it was his intentiou to propose to 
put ail end to it, by moving the previQUS 
question. 

The court had often occasion to com- 
plain of the gross ignorance of the publio 
respecting Indian affairs, and the facility 
which was thereby given to the dis- 
semination of calumny, ami to the excitOr 
ment of jircjudicc against the Company. 
'Fhe same complaint the college had great 
cause to make of the ignorance of the pub- 
lic respecting the principles, the history, 
and all the facts connected with that in- 
stitution. The same ignorance gave rise 
to the same species of calumnies, and he 
apprehended that the same species of pre- 
judice had been excited against the college, 
The public clamour had been industriously 
raised — the facts respecting the college 
had been mistaken— its history liad been 
falsified.— (/fear ! hear I hear \) He re- 
peated, its history had been falsified.*— 
{Hear ! hear ! from the Oppositionists.) 
Its history had been falsified, and this de- 
bate would give an opportunity to the 
college to deny the facts that had been 
stated against it, and to remove the im- 
pre.ssions which had been made, adverse 
to its character. 

In treating of this subject, he should 
with very great unwillingness touch ufK)!! 
any points that had been so ably argued 
by his honorable and learned friend ; but 
he could not wholly avoid saying some- 
thing upon so important a question, upon 
the general principles which had been 
stated in this court respecting the college. 

VoL. III. 4 I 
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■The first and main point for consideration 
seemed to be the principle and object of 
the institution. Upon that point he could 
hardly conceive that his honorable and 
learned triend who bef^an the debate, dif- 
fered much with tho.se who advocated the 
interests of the college; for (il(hoiii!;h it 
might be infeire I from the deserved culo- 
ginin which had been passed on the talents 
displayed by many eminent servants of the 
Company, by that honoiablo gentleman 
before the college existed, that it wa.s un- 
necessary, the object of it ha\ing been 
already sniriciently attained ; yet that 
could not possibly have been his meaning, 
as he had bestowed .so much labonicd 
culogium upon the wisdom of Lord Wel- 
lesley, who had enforced upon the Com- 
pany the ab.soliite ncces.sity of an .ippro- 
jiriate education of the Company’s servants. 
Nowifthe argument of Lord Welle.sley on 
that head could be successfully impugned, 
nothing could be more foolish than the 
conduct of Lord Wellesley in establishing 
the college at Calcutta. But it only le- 
quired a statement of the facts, tu'ly to 
confirm Lord Wellesley’s argument. The 
Company had under their dominion about 
sixty millions of people, c.sseiUially differ- 
ent from the people of tlii.s couiitiy, and 
from each other in religion, laws, lan- 
guage, institutions, and, in short, differ- 
ent in every circuin.stance by which peo- 
ple of different nation.s were distin- 
gui.shcd. In the original state of the Com- 
pany's officers it was their policy, in mat- 
ters of government, to entrust the distri- 
bution of justice, and the collection of the 
revenue to Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and other natives of the couuiry. But the 
policy of the Company had since been 
totally clianged~wliether wisely or not, 
nothing but cxpeiience could determine— 
nothing but history could pronounce. But 
at this time the whole system of Indian 
government was in tlie hands of the Com- 
pany’s European subject.s. They were 
distributed all over the country adminis- 
tering justice in the minutest details, and 
collecting the tributes which the Com- 
pany had imposed on their .subjects. How 
■was it possible that such high functions 
could be performed, not only without a 
general knowledge of the principles of law 
and finance, but even without a particular 
and minute acquaintance with the law.s, 
the language, and the religion of the peo- 
ple over whom such servants were placed ? 
It seemed to be utterly impossible to answer 
that question, except in one wtiy ; for al- 
though the genius of Lord Clive and Mr. 
Hastings might enable them to conquer 
and organise the extensive tcrritoiies in 
possession of the Company without these 
advantages, yet every man would concur 
with Lord Wellesley, that it was impos- 
sible, without some appropriate educa- 
tion, ttiat the servants of the Company 
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could extend over that vast country in de- 
tail the blessings’ of a wise and good govern- 
ment. The next question (and certainly 
a great one it was in the beginning), was, 
whether it wi re more advant igeons to the 
Company that the education of their ser- 
vants, from the age of sixteen to nineteen, 
should be completed in thi.s country or in 
India Upon this subject, even his hon. 
and learned Irieiid had given a very satis- 
factoiy answer ; for although he had pa- 
negyrized the plan of Lord We le.sley in 
the highest pos.sible strain, and had held 
that nobleman up as a paragon of wis- 
dom ; yet he had given Mich conclusive 
reason.s in favom of the establishment in 
this country, that it was only iiecessaiy 
to lepeat his own observations to maintain 
the proposition in favour of tlie English 
college. The absurdity of expoiting young 
men to India for the pnifiose of being 
educated in European lileiatuie, and ex- 
porting European profes.sors to educate 
them at Calrutt.i, appeared at first sight 
so maiiife.st, ascleaily to strike the dim- 
mest sight. It might be asked, then, how 
could Loid Wellesley, with his acknow- 
ledged abilities, have fallen into so great 
an absuidity? 'I'lie answer was, that 
the splieie of Lord Wellesley’s power did 
not extend beyond India. He could not 
oiect a collcie in England, but he could in 
Calcutta He could establish a college 
there, how ever iiicongiuous his plan might 
be in some of it.s part.s, lie vv.-s forced to 
accommodate himseltto hisciicumstances. 
He merely established the college there, 
because be could not establish it here. 

But the main point upon vviiich his lion, 
and learned friend seemed to insist, was 
that this establisiiment .should have been 
a school and not a college. In the first 
place, what said the Marquis Wellesley 
upon thi.s proposition } (for he was a mo- 
del of wisdom upon this subject !) His 
plan dearly was for a college, and not a 
school ; and according to his notions of a 
colleg , an institution of that kind was 
established at Calcutta. Was it not rea- 
sonable, that if his college wa^i the model 
for the college here, as asset ted, the name 
as well as the thing sliou’d be retained. 
But when the court applied il.s mind to 
this part of the qnesiioii, it would find 
that this was little more than a dispute 
about word^ I lie reim.s xr/fitol or college 
were of a doubtful and ambiguous nature. 
They were sometimes applied indiscrimi- 
nately, and .sometimes substituted one for 
the other. The original meaning of the 
word school was a place where grown 
persons were iiMirncted , and in our uni- 
versities the places wlnue the young men 
pet formed their exercises, were called 
schools. And it was well know to every 
body that the seminaries at Westminster, 
Eton, and Winchester, were caUed col- 
leges. 
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The hon. and Icarnod gentleman seemed 
to make the essential difTei-ence consist in 
tliemode of punishment ; and he seemed 
to recommend the use of the rod at Hai- 
Icybury. (Mr. Jackson denied this.) His 
lion, and learned friend denied this. The 
hon. and learned gentleman might draw 
back it he chose ; but he certainly did re- 
commend it ; and he (Mr. I.) appealed to 
the iccollection of the court, whetherthat 
recommendation had not come fiom the 
lion, and learned gentleman ? His (Mr. 
1,’s) recollection was the stionger, be- 
cause the hon. and learned gentleman, in 
c(»mmentingupon that part of Mr. Mal- 
thus’s pamphlet lespecting the application 
of punishment, had not denied hi.s recom- 
mendation that the students at Hailey- 
bury should he made to feel, but denied 
lii.s recommendation of that punishment 
for mere stupidity. He ceitainly should 
jnotquaiiel with his learned friend for his 
taste upon the subject ; but the hon, and 
learned gentlc^man must know that thcie 
were persons who had deeply studied the 
subject of education and the nature of tlie 
human mind, who doubted very much 
whether the punishment of the tod was 
an eligible mode of inculcating even the 
l udimeuts of education ; though jirobably 
he did not know that in the Charter-house 
jichool, an example cited by him.sclf, the 
punishment of the rod had been quite 
abolished. 

He could not help alluding here to an 
extraordiuay misapplication of terms by 
his hon. and leained ftiend. His hon. and 
learned friend had talked of cn m 
speaking of the students of Hertford col- 
lege. Never was a term more mi.sapplied 
or more calculated to lead the court into 
error. It wa.s not half an hour ago that 
an hon. proprietor asked him (Mr. I.) 
this question : — “ Pray, at what age do 
these children go to Hertford college ?" 
To which he replied, — “ The eailiest age 
is sixteen ; and the age at which they are 
there is from sixteen to nineteen.” To 
call these young men children was really 
an abuse of w'ords, and tended to mislead 
the court. At that age young men were 
as capable of discerning right from wiong 
as at any period of their lives. 1'hey were 
amenable for all their actions to the laws 
of their country. They were able to enter 
hito the most important of all contracts, 
although certainly under restrictions of a 
modern date, and peculiar to this country. 
Tlie question then was not in what man- 
ner boys learning their rudiments should 
be treated, but how young men, from the 
age of sixteen to nineteen, pursuing the 
higher branches of studies, were to be 
dealt with in the college ? It could hardly 
be supposed that young men well cdu- 
c«ted and their minds considerably ripen- 
#d, could be treated like mere school-boys, 
ftnd flogged Uke thildrfn into discipline. 


Certain he was, that if any attempt waf 
made to apply the punishment recom- 
mended by the hon. gentleman, in order 
to reduce them to discipline, the probabi- 
lity would be, that the court would hear 
of much more outrageous riots than had 
ever been known to exist in the college. 

Great cries of hear f hear ! had been 
raised when he (Mr. I.) talketi of the his- 
tory of the college having been falsified. 
Hi.s hon. and learned friend had given the 
court a long history of the origin of the 
college, and he (Mr. I.) really thought 
that not only the college and the directors, 
but the couit itself, hadinucb to complain 
of tlie leained gentleman, when, in stating' 
facts for which he claimed credit, as being 
within his own knowledge, he induigea 
his fancy, and gave a fabulous history in- 
.slead of a real one. Hut he (Mr. 1.) was 
persuaded that the couit would not bo 
content to take that history as authentic 
ill all its circumstances. They would at 
least look to this side of the bar for some 
genuine infoimatioii upon the subject be- 
foic they concluded that the hon, and 
learnetl gentleman was coriect iu all his 
statements. His hon. friend, the cx-di- 
rector (Mr. Grant) had corrected the hon. 
and learned gentleman in some nio.st im- 
jiortant facts. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had stated, that the foundation of 
the college was laid upon the reduction of 
the college in India. Hut that fact the 
hon. ex-director had contradicted most 
directly, by stating, that the college of 
Hertford was in contemplation long before 
tlic Calcutta college existed. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had next told the 
court that the original intention was to 
erect a school and not a college, and thai 
the idea ot a college had arisen with Dr. 
Henley. Hut here again the hon. and 
learned gentleman was collected by the 
hon. ex-director, who positively asserted 
that a school never was in contemplation 
— never was niuneil ; and that the college 
did not take its rise from any suggestions 
of Df. Henley. Hut it was not with re- 
.spcct to the history of this college, as 
given by tbe bon. and learned gentleman, 
that the couit had to complain. They had 
also to complain’that he did not even con- 
fine his misstatements to the college, but 
he extended them to the universities, la 
the first place he had to complain of bU 
hon. and learned fiiend, in stating, that 
the average age of students at the 
university was tWenty-five. 

Mr. Jackson . — I said the average was 
twenty-two. 

Mr. /nipcy.— Still the hon. and Icarfled 
gentleman was in error ; fog he, (Mr. I.) 
would pledge his veracity to the couit 
upon the accuracy of every word be should 
state to them upon this subject. He hap- 
pened to be well acquainted with both 
the umversitics, and fiom hisknowlcdeg 
112 
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of them he undertook to assert that the 
period at which young men usually went 
to the university was from sixteen to 
nineteen ; some went even earlier. He 
took upon hiin'^clf to assert it was a rare 
thing for a young man to remain at the 
university witlmut having taken a degree 
before the age of twenty-one; and the 
tlverage age of under graduates at the uni- 
versities was between eighteen and nine- 
teen. He himself went to the university 
before seventeen. The late Mr. Fitt went 
to the University of Cambridge at thir- 
teen ; but certainly that was a rare in- 
stance, and did not furnish the means of 
judging correctly upon the subject. The 
next erroneous statement of the lion, 
gentleman, was that, after dusk the stu- 
dents of the University of Oxford were 
called in, and that after dark no such 
tiling as a student was to be seen about 
the town. A more erroneous statement 
never was made. He (Mr. I.) would ven- 
ture to say that in the universities of this 
country no such regularity was kept up : 
In scarcely any of the colleges did any of 
the students letirc before nine o’clock; 
ill some of them not before ten, and in 
others not befoie eleven. At Cambridge 
lie recollected that ten was the hour, but 
not sooner. So that if the court of pio- 
jirietois should take the measure of the 
jiresciit college from the statements which 
the lion, and learned gentlemen laid be- 
fore them, they would undoubtedly come 
to a wrong conclusion ; tor nothing could 
be more erroneous than his statements of 
tacts. But it was still more pernicious to 
Alate in that coiiit that the students at 
llaileybury uere bound in honor to re- 
fuse all information to their superiors of 
the iiregularifie^ that might take place 
there. If they read our debates, they 
fdiall learn by them, that their first and 
highest duty was to confoim to the disci - 
jiliue of the college, and whatever false 
point of honor was set up against that 
duty could not be binding. Tlieir first 
and liighest obligation was to observe a 
duesuWdination to the regulations of the 
institution under which tliey derived their 
education. If this obligation was lost 
sight of, in vain would any attempt be 
made to improve their morality or expand 
their minds by educatipn. This obligation 
superseded all others and without it the 
college could not stand. 

He (Mr. Impey), would state to the 
court as shortly as he could, and with the 
utmost candour, what he thought of Hert- 
ford college. The principle upon which it 
was instituted could not be doubted. When 
the court of directors undertook to esta- 
blish this college, they undertook a very 
arduous task and had great difficulties to 
encounter. They proposed to educate 
young men fit for their serricc in every 
depvtmeut. They prppo?iea to qu^fy 
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them in such a manner as to ena’ole them 
to meet every probable difficulty in the 
administration of so vast an empire as 
India. Perhaps, the court of directors were 
not the persons best qualified from their 
general liabits, and from their constant 
and laborious attention to other most im- 
portant duties, to carry into com plete effect 
all the objects which they had in view. He 
.had no difficulty in saying that the origi- 
nal powers given to the principal and 
professors of the college were perhaps 
much too small whilst on the other hand 
the power of the directors was much too 
large. Under these circumstances it was 
not surprising that in the early proceed- 
ings of the college there was a great deal 
of confusion. But experience and the in- 
terference of the legislature had in a great 
degree corrected these evils. It would be 
iinpobsible perhaps to bring this college 
precisely to the model exhibited by the 
universities. Indeed, from the nature of 
things the same relation could not subsist 
between the students in a college of this 
description and their instructors as in the 
regular universities of the country. He 
thought, however, that the more the Com- 
pany could accomplish a resemblance be- 
tween this college and the universities, the 
more perfect would be the institution. The 
East India Company, by the liberal stipend 
which they paid, had very wisely endea- 
voured to attract into their service men 
the most celebrated for tlieir distinguished 
learning and abilities : and if those abili- 
ties were allowed to have a free scope, 
there could be no doubt entertained, that 
the college would at last be reduced to as 
perfect a model of academic discipline and 
learning as the nature and circumstances 
of the institution would permit, 

There was another part of tlie hon. and 
learned gent.’s speech to wliich he could not 
allude without pain and regret. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had indulged him- 
self in a vein of sarcasm against the 
principal and professors of the college, as 
members of the church of England ; and 
in speaking of the bishop of London, as 
visitor, he had contemptuously called him 
their “ fellow clergyman.” Surely this 
mode of meeting the case was not very 
consistent witli candour or liberality. 
This was the first time he had ever heai’d 
that the members of that learifed body 
were peculiarly unfit to be trusted with 
unrontroled power in an institution of 
this kind, and that they acted upon rules 
of morality not acknowledged by other 
men. If these observations had proceed- 
ed from some sour schisnaatic, he shoulcf 
not h^ve been surprised ; but comjog from 
his hon. and learned friend who was a 
son and disciple of that cUnrph which he 
ridiculed, and whose principles of mora- 
lity must have been drawn from the mi- 
nisters of ti)^t cl^urch of he a 
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member, he was indeed much surprised. 
Surely it was unnecessary to call to his 
recollection, that by the law and policy 
of this country ever since the revival of 
learning in Europe the education of youth 
had been uniformly entrusted to clergy- 
men. He (Mr. I.) entertained no illibe- 
ral prejudices against any sectarians, 
much less against the religion established 
in the northern part of this i‘»land : but 
he would venture to assert that the clergy 
of the church of England had always dis- 
charged the high trust reposed in them 
of the education of our youth with ho- 
nor to themselves ; and had always been 
as much distinguished by their proftcieticy 
in all liberal learning and science, as by 
the purity of their morals and doctrine. 
It should be likewise borne in recollec- 
tion that this Company was essentially an 
English Company, and that it was not 
competent to them to authorise the incul- 
cating other doctrines than those of the 
church of England, either in their semi- 
naries at home or tcnitoiies in India. It 
was in his view extremely important that 
the young men destined for the service of 
India, should be instructed in the pure 
and tolerant doctrines of the church of 
England, which weic equally averse to 
the superstition and fanaticism, and pe- 
culiarly beneficial to the minds of young 
men destined to a countiy so ciicnm- 
stanced as India was, where any thing 
like misguided zeal might produce the 
most ruinous and mischievous conse- 
quences. 

His hon. and learned friend had told 
the court in the beginning of his speech, 
that it was not his intention to accuse any 
body ; but yet lie, (Mr. 1.) put it to the 
court, whether the whole of that speech 
was not a tissue of accusalory matter, 
not only against the principal and profes- 
sors, but against the court of directors, 
Ibe board of control, and in short 
against every person in any way connect- 
ed directly or indirectly with the college. 
If the court were to believe the lion, 
and learned gentleman’s opinions, no one 
step had been taken with respect to the 
management of the college, from its com- 
mencement down to the piescut time, 
which had not been characterised by folly 
and extravagance. And yet wonderful to 
relate, in'every one of those acts, the hon. 
and learned gentleman had taken a most 
prominent part even up to a late period ; 
and on all occasions he seemed to be the 
friend and advocate of the institution. All 
* the resolutions which had been adopted 
by the directors from time to time had 
been warmly approved by him : nay, he 
, himself had proposed resolutions adopt- 
ing and approving the measures of the di- 
rectors. But he (Mr. I.) was not called 
hpon to expose the inconsistency of the 
hon. and learped gentleman's conduct : he 


would merely confine himself to what had’ 
passed lately : and it was for the court to 
judge whether the character which the 
hon. and leanied gentleman had given to 
the college, was founded in truth. It was 
for them to judge whether there was any 
ground for holding up Hei'tford college as 
“ a public nuis:ince”--as “ a sink of cor- 
ruption for the youth of the country”— as 
‘‘ a disgrace to the Company,”— and, in 
.short, “ a place vvhcie young men were 
distinguished only by their ignorance and 
vice.” If this was really the itate of the 
case, the course taken by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, and that of the lion, 
proprietors who signed tlie requisition, 
was far short of that whieli ought to have 
been taken. If the establishment at Hert- 
ford was really so iniquitous, a mucli 
shorter cut should have been taken : for 
instead of proposing imiuiry here, an hon. 
proprietor, wlio signed the requisition, 
and who is a member of pailiament, slionld 
have stood up in his place and moved for 
a bill to abate this nuisance, to remove 
this di^graee from tlie country— this cor- 
niption of the morals of youth — this sink 
of infamy and vice. He liad ah eady ad- 
mitted that in the infancy of the institu- 
tion, complaints were made that thepow- 
cis given to the heads of the college_ were 
not ad(“(iuate to the maintenance of due 
subordination and discipline. They had 
ceitaiiily heard that dangerous liots and 
lohcllions had broken out : but now, by 
the regulations that had been since adopt- 
ed, thcic was every reason for entertaining 
a confident liopc that the cause of those 
complaints was entirely removed. If it 
Avas not, the court would at least have 
better evidence to prove the fact, than the 
mere ipse di.vit of the lion, and learned 
gentleman. For his own part he defied 
any proof of that description, because be 
was convinced that there was no founda- 
tion for any such coiiqilaint. He wa* 
convinced that all was peifcctly quiet in 
the college, and nothing had occurred 
within the last year to disturb the peace 
and harmony. If there was any doubt of 
this, let any gentleman produce the fact, 
and the court would deal witli it accord- 
ingly. The legislature had now placed the 
college upon such a footing that there was 
every reasonable probability of a perma- 
nent continuance of tranquillity and or- 
der. The legislature had called upon the 
court of directors and the board of con- 
trol, to enact new statutes : and when 
there was now a sufficient power placed in 
the hands of the principal and professors 
to enable them to maintain the discipline 
of the college, every civise of complaint 
was removed, and no disturbance could 
arise, without a proper check being oi>- 
posed to it, and redress afforded forc\ery 
grievance. But if these causes of com- 
plaint were not removed, who Avere to 
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blame? was it the principal or profes- otic substantial fact in suppoit of ih • 
sors ? tei taiiily, they would not be wholly question he had biou^dit befoie the coui ^ 
to blaim — lor it these raiihes did exist. He therefore seiiously called upon the 
fhecouri ot diicctors and the board of more serious p.iit of ihe propiietors to 
contiol were to blame, because they w eie consider well their iclative situation 
c.Uled upon b) pailiamcnt to enact new eompaicd with that ot the college, heto'rc: 
Matiiles, and lo see that they weie pio- they adopted a qiic-lion which ca’llcd for 
peil> executed. inquiry into the conduct ot the collcire 

Now, did liKS hon and learned fiiciid with the [uotessed ami avowed ohieclot 

believe, oi would he .ittcmpt lo peisuade destioying it. They weic now m the 
this (omf, upon Ins iiicre ipsv f/t.iit that thud yeai of the new chaiiei, by which 
thecolJ<-Ke was still m it.s foimer state of tor twenty jcais loiiper, the admiiiistia* 
confusion, and that evci) pci son who had tion of India was coiilidcd to their hands - 
been (ailed u[ion to do his duly, had iic- and he also calh'd upon them to look to 
jrlected ih.if dutv " this he bclicw'd lo be the Icims in which the act ot paihameiit 
iittcily impossible. '1 he hon. and kariicd undei which they held thechaitci .spoke 
ijeiitlemaii would iccolled that at a tor- of the icsponsibiliiy (hey weie under to 
mei couit, he (.Ml I ) told him, that it maintain an institution w Inch (hey weie 
be perscveicd in hi.s intent ion ol attack- now called upon, on such .s|ii;ht itiounds, 
iiiK the tcdle^e, it would be nctrssaiv toi to dcstioy. The act ot parliament spokt' 
him to adduce tacts and Ihe dates ot lho.se this laneiiaRC — “ \\ licieas the late rnited 
tacts as well as the names ot the paities “Company have already established in 
befoie he ,dteiu|)ted lo e.ill upon the “ Enpdand a colle^e foi the education of 
comt to (it'nde apMinst the eollet-e. At “ youiisi men (lestmed foi the ComiianvN 
that time he (iMi. I.) veniuied lo lliiow “ set vice iii India; and w’heieas it’i, 
out this sii^^estioii, beeau.se hctbouitht it “ c.xpedicnt that the said college slioiihs 
thegiossest injustice to ni.iKe such luMvy “ tuithei be coniinued ami maintained 
ehaiges aitainst any institution without “and that piopei lulcs and legnlatioi ’ 
any huts to suppoii them— he thought it “ should he enacted and adopted for the 
due at least to eandoui and justice that “ hctlei legulatioii Iheieof, and tor tlu 
those pci-ous iiiteu'sted in the fate ol (he “ better govciiimeui of tlie same, lie it 
college shmild know wliat evidemo they “ theietoie enacted, that the said eolleifc 
had to encounter, llis hmioiahlc and “shall he continued and maintained by 
learned Ineiul howerer had taken no “ the said rnited Comp.my, dining the 
liced of this inv nation— he had eon- “ fin flier teini heieby gi anted to the 
tented himself wi'h making a long “Company and be ,t fin thei enacted, 
speech, ehaieed fioiii heginning to end “ that il shall not he lavvlnl loiihesaiJ 
with accusations ; hut he had not otfeied “ conit ot diiectois to uommate or ap - 
.a single atom ot evidence to snpjioit his “point, oi send to the presidi neies o'" 
ease, lint then it was said (hat tin* hon. “ Innt Sr. (ieoige, liomhay, iSjc. any pci- 
aiid learned gentleman only sought an in- “ son in the eap. eiiy ot a wiiter, unless 
quiiy into the state ot the college. W ell “ such pei. son sh, ill have conliiined and 
toniided as this observation iniglit be, “ lesided in the s.iid college (innng tlie 
still it was iiK uiiibeiil upon bun to make “ space of loui lei ms, aecoiding to the 
out a case toi niqniiy. Did be mean that “ rules and rcgnlaimiis rheteof, and sliaK 
one more aicu.sation without pi oof was a “ obtain a cci lificate imdci the hand of 
sufficient gioiind toi this court to mtci- “ the piiiicipal ot the said i olirge, tc.sti- 
feic with the ahaiis ot (he college nndci “ tying the icsidcncc of such person diir- 
lU picscnt circumstances > what would “ iiig the space of four terms, as being a 
be said to a mcmbei ot pailiamcnt who “ nienibci ol the same, and ot his having 
proposed an inquiiy into the state of any “duly confoimed himself to the lule.s 
of the universities of the Kingdom with “ and regulations ol the said college.’' 
a view toitsdesiiuctiotionsuehgroiimls? It appealed, theiefoie, fiom this act "of 
—would it be beaul tor an instant upon pailiamcnt, that the college .stood upon 
such a flimsy case as had been pic.sentcd the same foundation, and for the same 
by the bon. and learned genilcmaii ?— .space ot time as the Company’s exclusive 
What ditfeience was there, then, m the privileges. If, therefoie, the court weie 
principles applicable to a case bctoie the to adopt this motion, might it not reason- 
house ot commons, and those applicable ably be used as an argument by the ene- 
10 a case betore tliiscouit ? the piinciples mies of the Company beieafter, against 
of justice, ot candoui, and of fair dealing the veiy existence of the charter itself.^* 
were irnmuiabic ; and the question was And wliat reason could the court have 
whether thus court would ptoceed to an to find fault with the conduct of any per- 
inquiry with a view lo .suppress the col- .son who .should propose an inquiry into 
lege upon so weak a case as the hon. and the conduct of the Company itself on 
learned gentleman had bi ought forward, equally slight grounds, with a view to its 
The hon. and learned gentleman had not abolition? He called upon the court, 
brought forvvatd one sound argument^ or therefore^ to cousider whether if this 
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motion vvere adopted, it inii^ht not be 
more miseliievoiis to tiiemselvcs tliaii to 
the principal and professois of the college, 
ai^aiiist wtioin it was ostensibly aimed? 

He (Ml. Iinpey) was not, iii tins in- 
staiiee, the aihoeate of thccolUxe, but 
he felt an inn rest in its weltaie, uiti- 
m itely connected as it was with the inte- 
^est.s ot tlie ('(MUjianv; and be must con- 
fess be did not think the bon .ind learned 
gentleman h.id acted upon the ple^cnt oc- 
casion with that good sense and eaudonr 
with wliieb be usually eonsnUaed tbe af- 
faiis of tb " Cdiui'any. I be tunc chosen 
foi tills pioceeding seemed the more ev- 
tiaoidiieaiy, inasnmeb .is the bon. and 
Jcained genlleiuan bad remained |»erlectly 
/|iiiet dining the whole peiiod iliat tbe 
dhsturbanccs enmpl. lined of most prev.ul- 
cd. Dining the whole time ib.it these 
supposed lehellitms laged in Hie college 
he bad K'lnuned peiieetly (inieseent ; .md 
now tb.it euny tiling was lestori'd to bai- 
nion> and good oidei, the bon. .ind leaiu- 
rd gentleman had come bow aid with this 
piojiosition, misuppoited .is it w.is by evi- 
dence, to (listinb tlu‘ [leaeeot tbe college, 
and unhinge (n.it order uliieli w.i.s now 
happily istablislied. Now siiieK, when 
the eoiiit ie(‘o letted, that aeeoiding to 
the , act o I paili.imetit the college w.is en- 
failed upon tlie v’omp.uiy (lining the eonti- 
niiaiK'e ot their ehaiter, .iiid when they 
s.uv tli-it eieiy thing w.as now reduced to 
order -tli.it tlieautlioritvof the piolessois 
was e't.iblished, and tli.it eiery tiling w.is 
as it oiigln to be, they must beeouvinced 
that the time eliosim loi this (ucjceeding 
was veiy iinse.ison.iiile .iiid unpiopitions. 
To him It eenainlv.ippe.iiedtli.it the eon- 
duet ot 111 " le. II lied Inend was utterly in- 
fonsisiont witli ins usual eood sense, and 
he eoiibl iioi liel|) tliinking tli.it Ins bon. 
audle.iined liimid w.is a little too much 
tiiidci tbe nilliieiice ol a woi iby proprietor 
near Inm, wlio w.is. on ,ill oee.asions, ex- 
tremely .ipt loi opposition, and wbelliei 
it W.IS Kie eohege oi (he Compaii), it was 
all one to linn ; but to use tbe language 
of our ('elebiatt’d di.imatie poet — 

“It was Ins natme's plague to spy into 
abu.se.s. 


And oft Ins jealousy shapes f.ndts that 
ajenot/’ 

That bon, gentleman was ratlicr loo 
fond of giving way to suspicion, and fan- 
cying tanbs wbieii bad noexisttmce but in 
his own imagiii.ilioii. Tins disposition 
be i^.Mr. Inipey) ceitaiiily ‘iid not envy; 
but liowevei, his only anxiety was, that 
it should not become epidemie.il amongst 
tbe court of pioprietors. He bad very 
few w'ords moic to idfei. In bis opinion, 
tlie legislatiiie had done veiy wisely in 
pl.icing the goveinmeiit of the college 
wlieie It w'as. He also tbonghf that the 
court of diicctois bad done very w i.sely, 
and lionoi.ibly to tbemsehes,, in giving 
up those pow'crs wliitli t lev oiiee possess- 
ed in coiitioling the diseiplme ot the 
college; bee.iuse, had tbev leiaiiK'd them 
tbe college never would have .iiisvvered 
tbe end wbicli w.is intemled by the legls- 
latnie. It w.t" impossible but that tbi.s 
court must at all times be iiiteiestcd in 
the eonduct of the college, <md in the 
educ.ition ol its servants. The eouit had 
no le.ison to suppose, at this time, 
that the piiiicipal and pi dVssois of tin* 
college were not iieiloimiiig their high 
.111(1 aiduoiis funetions w'lth |)eileet satis - 
l.iciion to tlieni.selves and the Company, 
or tli.U the lollege was not under the 
most pet feet system ot oidei and discip- 
line H.ul the couit the le.ast reason Vt 
imagine that if aiiv dislnrbanres should 
aiise, tberouitof diiectors, tbe visiiors„ 
and the boat d of eontiol, w'ou’d fail ii 
then duty of quelling tbo^e disturbances ^ 
If tli(‘ eomt bad no le.ison to suspect that 
these |)(‘isons would fail m doing then 
duty, nothing would be moie unseasona- 
ble and absiiid than for this court to entei 
upon .111 inquiiy which could only produce 
those (listui b inces which they hail depre- 
catid. Thinking, thciefoie, as be did 
upon the sul>j(‘cf, that this proceeding wa> 
uncalled >01, and tliinking that his bon. 
.md le.iined fiieiid's juoposiMon was im- 
founded in aigunient as well as in fact, 
be should t.ike tbe liberty of moving the 
pieiious question. — (General cries of 
Question ^ Question 9 

(To be concluded in our nead.) 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


N.^utical Information. 

An excellent suivey of Canton river, 
from below the fiisr b.ir to the anchorage 
of Whampoa inclusive^ has been execut- 
ed with much labour and industry, by 
Mr. Auber, second officer of llic Surat 
Caitle, and Mi. Ncwall, second officer of 


the Balcarras, which points out very dis- 
tinctly, tbe dangers of that part of the 
river, more paiticnlaily those of the first 
bar and the Brunswick lock, whereon 
tbe ship Wyndham of Calcutta was re- 
cently lost ; — but ju future these dangers 
may easily be avoided, by attending care 
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fully to the marks given in this accurate 
survey. 

Captain Charles Court, the Marine Sur- 
veyor in India, sailed in August last from 
Bengal, in ftie surveying .ship Nearehus, in 
order to a.scertaih it' the Bale of Cotton 
Rock hue any leal existence. 

Capt. IVIaxfield, first as.sistant to the 
Marine Surveyor^ li.t.s finished a survey of 
Laeani’.s ehanuel, where the same depth 
of water is fbutid as was in it thirty 
years ago ; and it is certainly the best 
channel ot the liver Hooghly, leading in*- 
to the Baiatulla blanch, which forms an 
excellent haibour, v^ilh a moderate tide, 
and good dcpilis of water ; nutuie secin.s 
to have intended this branch as the safe 
haven of Hooghly river, although it has 
not yet l»een adopted. 

On the 11th Sept, a meeting of the Asi- 
atic Society took place, at which the right 
hrfli. the Karl of ."Moil a presided. Several 
iniage.s of Buddha, Gauesa, Siva and Par- 
vati, and ‘some ancient coppei vessels 
formed like cups with the signs of the zo- 
diac einbos.'^ed on them, brought by Dn 
Tytler from Java, were presented to the 
Society. The translation of the Lilavati, 
by Dr. Taylor of Bombay, was also pre- 
sented. 

Thermometer at Calcutta in the shade t 
October 1816. 

1st 80 deg, at 9 A. M. 82 at 5 P. M. 

13 81 84 

25 80 82 

The fall of rain at Bombay, from the 
middle of October to the 14th November, 
rather exceeded sixteen inches ; agreeing 
exactly with the average of former years 
at the same period. 

For the state of the pestilential fever 
we refer to the several presidencies j espe- 
cially upder the liead Bombay, will be 
found notices of some singular phenomena 
which the disorder has exhibited. 

The Phoenix, Capt. Pyke, from Bengal, 
has landed two bufFaloc.s and a curious 
Indian carriage, to be forwarded to Capt, 
Pyke’s residence at Warcham. 

The Shah of Persia has presented to ' 
the emperor of Russia an enormous ele- 
phant, seventeenfeet XngXu-'- (Paris paper.) 

Longitude. D. Christieson, of 
Montrose, has discovered an easy and ex- 
act method of ascertaining thd longitude 
cither by land or sea, by means of a me- 
ridian altitude of the sun. It ia said to 
dispense with the use of the solar and lu- 


nar tables, and also of time keepers, tei- 
ther of which may be implicitly relied on. 

Oxygenated muriatic acid, employed 
both externally and internally, is asserted 
by M. Van IMons to have ctiied all the 
cases of hydrophobia in which it was ex- 
hibited. 

Artific'ml congelation. — Profe.ssor Le.s- 
lie, of Kdinbnrgh, lias lately made a dis- 
covery of the utmost value and importance 
to the residents in torrid climates. He 
bad fiirineily peiceived that vulpliuric acid 
docs not possess a gieati-r power of ab- 
.sorbing moisture than decayed whinstone, 
or friable mould, reduced lo a powder, and 
dried thoroimbly. 'Iliis subject subse- 
quently engaging liis attention, he direct- 
ed a servant to gather some shivery fiag- 
menls of porphyrilic trap, and having 
pounded it gios^ly to roast it befoic a Kit- 
chen fire in a tin oven ; be then threw it 
into a wire decanter with a glass stopper. 
Shortly after, in a lecture be shewed its 
iiiflneuce ou the hygrometer, when the li- 
quor of the Instrument fell fiom 90 to 
1.50, and rose again to I.'IO, the lint co- 
vering the wetted ball turriiug whiter^ 
and evidently freezing. From further ex- 
periments, it appears, that .such diied 
earth will absorb the fiftieth part of its 
weight of moisture before its absorbing 
influence is diminished one b.ilf, and the 
twenty-fifth before this power is reduced 
to one-fourth. When completely saturated 
with bumidiiy, it may bold near a fifth 
part of its own weight. I'he quantity of 
caloric <li«cugagcd by evaporation being 
adequate to the congelation of about eight 
times an equal weight of water, the dry 
pulverized green stone, or garden moiifd, 
is capable of freezing more than the sixth 
pait of its weight of water. Profc.ssor 
Leslie however recommends, for theensn- 
ring of SUCCC.SS, a larger proportion of the 
powder, ^fhe contents of two quart de- 
canters, for instance, pounded into a sau*. 
cerofa foot diameter, might be employed to 
freeze one half or three fourths of a pound 
of water in a hemispherical cup of porous 
earthen-ware. 'Hie powder when dried 
still retains the same .energy, but with 
feebler effect. In hot climates, it may be 
sufficient lo expose it to the sun. Ice 
may therefore be procured in tropical cli- 
mates, or even at sea, with very Ijttle 
trouble, and with no sort of risk or iu- 
cotivcuience. 

Capt. J. Mills commanding the Hon. 
Company's ship Europe, has discovered a 
shoal not marked in any of the charts, 
and by the bearings of the land supposed 
to lay in lat. 1* 12! north; kmg. 107^ 
20 'east, 

Eosign Wilton of Engiwera appofet* 
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«d to surrey that portion of Rungpoot si- 
tuated eastward of the Buraniputre, and 
such parts Of the country of the Garrow 
tribes as may be accessible. 


Copies of Vol. 12 of the Asiatic Re- 
searches is arrived at the Custom-House, 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 


Ohservntions on the IFeather at 

the Jloomu of the Literary Society, Bom- 
lay, during Nov, 1816. 

Tl>inRMOMET£R. 


1 

10 A.M. 83 1 P.M. 

84i 4 P 

M. 85| 

r, 

80 .... 

83i ... 

.. 85 

11 

80 .... 

82i ... 

.. 834 

15 

79i .... 

81 ... 

.. 82| 

20 

8U .... 

85 .. . 

.. 86 

25 


83 ... 

.. 85 

30 


82i ... 

.. 85 


21st, 4 P.M. 86|. 


BAROMETER. 



/. d. 

/. d. 

1.. 

l() A.M. 36 06 4 P.M. 

30 61 

5. . 

30 19 

30 02 

11 . 

30 13 

30 06 

15.. 

30 04 

30 98 

2(1.. 

30 08 

30 05 

25.. 

.10 13 

30 06 

30.. 

30 19 

30 04 


The History of Java, containing a Ge- 
neral Description of the Country and its 
Inhabitants, the State of Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, the Na- 
ture of the Government and Institutions, 
and the Customs and Usages peculiar iwr 
the People ; together with an .'Account of 
the Languages, Literature, and Antiqui- 
ties of the Country, and the Native 
tory of the Island, principally from Na- 
tive Authorities. By Thomas Stamford 
Raffle.s, Esq. F.R.S. and A.S. &c. Ao. 
In two volumes 4to, with a map and 
plates, £6. 6», boards. Large paper 
£8. 8s. 

Karainania, or a brief Description of 
the .South Coast of Asia Minor, and of the 
Remains of Antiquity, with Plaus, Views, 
Ac. collected during a Survey of that 
coast, under the orders of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, in the years 
1811 and 1812. By Francis Beaufort. 
One volume 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Letters from Mrs. Eluaheth Carter to 


Letter to the Editor of the Mirror, 

Sir,— I n your paper of the 30th Oct. 
you have published from the Madras Pa- 
pers, an account of a shoal to the east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope. I beg 
iCave to correct its longitude. 

Long, by Chronometers 25° 30' east. 

Ditto Lunar 25® 32’ do. 

Latitude by Observation 37° 26' .south, 
(Signed) E. Harrison. 

Comm, of the Ship Frederic and Marta. 

Advices from Meerut, 25th Nov. men- 
tion the occurrence of a dreadful hail 
storm ou the 9th, in the neighbourhood 
of that city. Its range was very cxteii- 
5 ive, and it is said to have done great 
mischief, killing men and cattle, and rend.* 
iug many young trees to pieces. The 
hailstones weighed generally from two to 
ten pounds, and it was reported on the 
authority of a respectable native land^ 
?joldcr, that one single mass of Ice on 
being weighed was found of the enormous 
magnitude«of eleven cutcha aeers, about 
thi^ce hundred ounces. 

The medical priictitioners of Calcutta, 
hare of late had reason toiconiplain, that 
the diseases prevalent in the city, have 
partaken more than is usual of the low, 
or what, if we are not misinformed, is 
termed the typhoid type. Similar uu- 
wholesome dispositions of the atmos- 
phere, and consequent prevalence of sick- 
ness, although happily very rare, are by 
po means .uqknqwn. The histories cu 
Ferislita and GUolam Hossaia^ give sa- 
tisfactory evidence of this. 

JsMc 7 oi/f«,-r-No. 19. 


Mrs Montagu, between the years 1758 
and 1800, chiefly upon Literary and Mo- 
ral Subjects. Published from tlie origi- 
nals in the possession of her Nephew and 
Executor, the Kev Montagu Penuingtott, 
M.A. Vicar of Nortlibnrn in Kent, &c. 
Ac. Three volumes 8vo. 27 h. boards. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson's Bay, 
in His Majesty’s Ship Rosamond, con- 
taining some Account of the Northern 
Coast of America, and of the Tribe* in- 
habiting that remote Region. By Lieut. 
Edwaid Chappell, R. N. One volume 
8\’o. 12s. boards. 

The Annual Rcgi>t(»r, or a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature for the 
year IQlbi 16s. boards. 

The New Annual Register, or General 
Repo.sitory of History, Politics, and Lite- 
rature, for the year 1816 j I'o- which is 
Prefix^ the History of Kuowledge, Litew 
rature. Taste, aud Science, in Great Bri^ 
tain, during the Reign of Geoige HI. 
20s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D.D. late 
Vice Provost of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam kr Bengal. By the Rev. Hugh Pear- 
son, M.A. of St.John’s College Oxford, 
Two- volumes, 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Observations on the West India Islands ; 
Medical, Political, and Miscellaueoutf. 
By John Williamson, M.D. In two vob, 
8vo, Price £\. 5s. boards. 

Voyages and Discoveries in the South 
Sea or Pacific Ocean \ tlie fifth and com> 
eluding Volume. By James Buruey, Esq. 
Price £\.U. Price of the five vols. £d, 

Tlie Hunterian Otalton, delivered be- 
fore the Roy^ College of Surgeons, on 

VoL. III. 4 K 
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Friday, Feb. 14, 1817, and published at 
their request. By VVilliani Norris 4to. 
^rice hs. 

Part V^ of Volume If. of the Ilorticul' 
tnral Society of I.ondon, containing Six 
coloured and 'I'vvo other Engravings. 
4to. price £\, 11s. 6d. . 

The Statistical Account, or Parochial 
Survey of Ireland. Drawn up frcm the 
Communications of the Clergy. By Wik 
liani Shaw IMason, Esq. M.B.I.A. V'^ol. 
TI. 8vo. £\ Is. boards. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Opera, ad Exemplar 
Recensionis Bcnileianae pleruinque einen- 
data, et brevibus- Notis instructa. Edidit 
Thomas Kidd, A.M.E. Coll. S.S. Trin. 
Royal 12mo L'ls. royal IBmo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of recent Shells, 
accoidingto the Linnean Method, with 
particular attention to the Synonymy. By 
Lewis vVcstqn Dlllwyn, F.U.S. F.L.S. Slc. 
2 vol. 8vo. £\. 18s. boaids. 

A Treatise touching the Liberty of a 
Christian Man ; wiitten in Latin, by Mar- 
tyne Luther (in 1520) : to which is pre- 
fixed, his celebrated Epi.stle to Pope l.eo 
X. — Translated fioui the oiiginal by Jjw. 
Bell. — Imprinted l.')79. Edited by Win. 
Bengo Collycr, D.D. F.S.A. 3s. boards. 

I.ectures on Scripture Doctrines, by 
William Bongo Collyer, D.D. F.A.S. Ho- 
norary Member, and Vico President of 
tlie Philosopliical Society of London, &c. 
&c. One vol. 8vo. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Ruins of Gour, with a topographi- 
cal map and eighteen view««, compiled 
from the manuscripts and drawings of the 
late N. Creighton, Esq. is printing in a 
Do volume. 


The Sacred Edict j containing sixteen 
Maxims ofEniperor Kang Hi, amplified by 
his son, the Emperor YoongChing, with a 
Paraphrase hy a Mandaiin ; translated 
from the Chinese, and illustrated by notes, 
by the Rev. Wm. Milne, is printing in an 
8io volume. 

A new work in one volume octavo will 
speedily apnear, entitled Authentic Me- 
moii s of tVu’ Revolution in France, and 
of the sufferings of the royal family; 
deduced cliielly from accounts by eye 
witnesses, which will exhibit, besides 
information from other sources, a 'com- 
bined narrative of details fioni M. Hue, 
Cl^iy, Edgewoith, and Madame Royalc, 
now Diicliesse D'Angouleme. 

Thomas Walter Williams, of the Inner 
Temple, Fuq. is printing a contiuuatiou 
of his compendious ab-itract of all the 
Public Acts, on the same sc.ilc and plan 
as the Acts passed Anno 18 lb, whidi 
will he published immediately after the 
close of the present session of parlia- 
ment. 

A History of British India. By James 
Mill, Esq. In 3 vols. 4to. 

A Proposal for establishing, in London, 
anew Philanthropical and Patriotic Insti- 
tution, to be called the Patiiotic Metio- 
polilan Colonial ]jL>titution lor assisting 
new Settlers in his Majesty’s Colonies, 
and for enrouiagihg new Branches of Co- 
lonial 'Frade. By Edward Augustus Ken- 
dull, Esq. F.A.S. 

Mr. Nicholas will soon publish, in two 
octavo volumes, the Journal of a Voyage 
to New Zealand, in company with tlie 
Rev. S. Marsden ; with an account of the 
country and its inhabitants. 
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hhpnial Parliament,— A bill was pas.s- 
*’d oil the 7th May, to regulate the trade 
to and from place.s within the limits of the 
(Uiarter of the East-India Company, ami 
certain possessions of hi.s Majesty in tlie 
Mediterranean, by which it is enacted, 
that trade may becariicd on directly and 
circuitously between the Island of Malta 
and its ciepcndeucic.s, or the Port of 
Gibraltar, and all ports and places within 
the limits of the Company’s Charter, 
China excepted. 'Fhe Cajie of Goml 
Hope to be considered within such limits. 
JShips not to be under the burden pre- 
scribed. Governons and Lieut.-Gover- 
nors of Gibraltar may grant liccncc.s, 
transmitting lists of licences, granted or 
itifuscd, with reasons for refusal. Mas- 
ters or Commanders of ships to produce 
*lijit» of persons and arms on board before 
sailing, which are to be transmitted to 


the Court of Directors of the Compaii;. 
Cargo may be dischaiged or taken on 
boiml at Malta and Gibraltar. Goods 
may be re*e.\ported to the United King 
doni. No Lascar or Asiatic seaman to 
be taken on boai'd w'ithout licence, ac- 
cordinif to regulations, for whose main- 
tenance and ronveyanco bacl^ to India 
masters to enter into securities. 

A clause in the Clergy Residence Bill 
has passed a Committee of the whole 
House of Commons, which exempts the 
Principal of the East-India College from 
the necessity of obtaining the license of 
the Bishops for non-residence. 

Edward Strettel, Esq. the Company's 
Advocate-General, at Bengal, has return- 
ed to Europe, on account of ill-health ; 
highly recommended by the Supreme 
Court to the Court of Directors, 
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Robert Poe, Esq. i)ow at Madras, is 
appointed to succeed to the oflice of Solici- 
tor to the Compauj, at the Presidency at 
licngal, whenever it sliall be vacated by 
James Taylor, Esq. at present holding it. 

Tiic Court has appointed Messrs, .les- 
sen, 'Prail, and Co. the Company’s Agents 
at Batavia. 

The Medical Estahlisluncnt at Prjnce 
of Wales’ Island, which ha^hiiheito been 
provided for from the other Presidencies, i.s 
now made separate and permanent. The 
mcdic.d gentlemen appointed to that 
Presidency aie to rise in regular suc- 
cession to the highest stations. 

Joseph Hume, Esq. whose name is 
well known in tliis publication, wa.s, on 
the ir>tli lilt, elected one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the .Society of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce. After a severe 
contest, the numbers were for 
Joseph Hume, Esq. 208 

William Tooke,E^q. 20.1 Majority 5. 

Sir James M. Ciiiiinghanie, Bait. In- 
spector of Military Stores, has retired, 
in consequence [of ill-health, from the 
Company’s seiwice. 

Thomas Aldridge, Esq. of the Ac- 
countants’ Olhee, has also retired. 

ARRIVALS SINCE OUR LAST. 

Company's S/iip^. 

Phoenix, Prince Regent, from Bengal ; 
C.ibalva, Marquis of Huntly, Lady Mel- 
ville, Earl Baicarras, BuckiHgbani.sbire, 
Ceneral Hewitt, Castle Huntly, Cumber- 
land, from China. 

Private Ships, 

Albion, Lydia, Marquis of Anglcsea, 
Oiphcus, from Bengal and Madius. 
Passenp^ers. 

Mrs. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Haig, Miss 
Robertson, Miss LIo}d, Miss Cimliffe.s, 
Major Macleod, Major Mai tin, Capis. 
Forest, We.ston, Andree, Liouis. Ewing 
Tiiinbolfe, Hay, Mr. G. Mercer, Mrs. 
Tyler, Mrs. Ricketts, Dr. and Mrs. 
Sboolbred, Mrs. Lninsdaine, .lames Mac- 
nab, Esq. Mr. Bailey, Mr. Taylor, Col. 
Nicholls, Mrs. Palmer, and many chil- 
dren of diffeieiit names, from Bengal and 
Madras ; ^ William Fraser, EiMj. from 
China. 

April A. Court of Directors was 
held at the East-lndia House, when the 
following Commanders took tlicir final 
leave of the Court previous to departing 
for their respective destinations, vW . — 
Capt. William Mitchell, of the Noitbum- 
berjaml, for Madeira, Bengal, and Bcn- 
coolen ; and Capt. C. Weller, of the 
Huddart, for Bombay direct. 

April 21.— The disjiatclie-s were finally 
closed at the East India House, and deli- 
vered to the Pui-sers of the following 
ships, viz. Lord Castlereagh, Captain 


Younghiisband, and Thomas GrenvLIle, 
Captain Alsager, for Bengal diieet, 
Passengeis per Tboin.as Gieuvillc ; — for 
Bengal— Mr. G. F. Fraser, writer; Lieut. 
Colonel R. Houstoim, Mr. Faithful, Mis. 
Biiller; — for Madras — Lient. and Mis. 
Taylor. 

Pdsscngei s per Lord Ca.silereagh ; — for 
Bengal— Messrs. Dyer and Adam, sur- 
geons; Mrs. Ricketts and family ; Misses 
IMiirray, Tods, and Gibson ; Mrs. Dyer, 
Mr. JStracey, Mrs. Armstrong, Mrs. Bell. 

May 3. — The dispatches were closed at 
the East India House, and delivered to 
the Pnisers of the following ships, viz. 
Union, Caj>t. J. E. Johnson, and North- 
umbeiland, Capt. W. Mitchell— for Ma- 
deira, Bengal, and Bencoolen. 

Pas>engers per Un on for Bengal— 
Lieut. A. C. Treio-; Mr. W. O’Neil, 
surgeon, and family; Mr. W. Davidson; 
Misses J. Culloden and M. Davidson. 

Passengers per Northumberland; — for 
Bengal— George Templer, Esq. senior 
incichant, Mrs. Templer; Mr. R. Wood- 
ward, writer; Capt. A. Blown and fa- 
mily; Capt. J. Smith; Comets J. W. 
Thomas and A. Tremamendo ; Messrs. 
Patterson, Ross, and Wardiop, Assistant 
surgeons. 

For Bencoolen — Mr. F. Gisborne, 
wuiter. 

For Ceylon— Mr. W. Gisborne, writer. 
7I/<7// 9. — The dispatches were closed at 
the East India House, and delivered to 
the Pursers of the following ships, viz. 
Huddart, Capt. C. IVeller, and Carmar- 
then, Captain J.* Ross, for Bombay direct. 

Passengers per Huddart — Messrs. War- 
low and Steel. 

Pdssengeis per Carmarthen— Messrs. 
Buicbait and Dalgatnes, Assistant-sur- 
geons; Mis. Campbell, Misses Fawcett, 
Smith, and Morns, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. C. 
M‘Leod. 

Mat/ 21. — A Court of Directors was 
lield at the Kast-lndia House, when Tlio- 
inas Stamfoid UafBes, Esq. late Llqiite- 
iiant-(iovernor of Java, was introduced to 
the Court, and sworn into his new office 
as Lieutenant-Governor of Fort Marl- 
borough. 

WAR OFriCE. 

May 3. — /?ccc^/.— Major John Gil- 
lespie, Superintend.int ot the Recruiting 
■Service of the Ea-^t India Company, at 
the Depot, at Chatham, to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the East Indies only — dated 
April to, 1817. 

Captain Edward Hay, Second in Com- 
mand of the Recruiting Semice of the 
East India (Company, to be Major in the 
East Indies only— dated as above. 

Captain Henry Erskine Somerville to 
be Adjutant to the East India Company’s 
Depot, at Chatham— dated as above. 

— 6.— Lieutenant Colbnel Evan 
John M‘Gregor Murray, of the 8th Light 
4« K 2 
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Friday, Feb. 14, 1817, and published at 
their request. By VVilliaui Norris 4to. 
jprice .5.S. 

Part V. of Volume II. of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London, containing Six 
coloured and 'IVo other Engravings. 
4to. price £\. I Is. fid. . 

The Stati.sric.il Account, or Parochial 
Survey of Ireland. Drawn up from the 
Coniuiuiiicaiions of the Clergy. By Wil- 
liam Shaw INfason, Ksq. M.R.I.A. VoL 
TI. 8vo. i?l Is. boards. 

Q. Horatii Klacci Opera, nd Exemplar 
Recensioni.s Bentleianae pleruinque eincn- 
daia, et brevibus' Notis iiistructa. Edidit 
Thomas Kidd, A.M.E. Coll. S.S. Trin. 
Royal 12mo l.js. royal 18nio. 7s. fid. bds. 

A De.scriptive Catalogue ot recent Shells, 
according to the Linnean Method, with 
particular attention to the Synonymy. By 
Lewis VVestqn Dillwyn, F.U.S. F.L.S. &c. 
2 vol. 8vo. il. 18s. boards. 

A Treatise touching the Liberty of a 
Christian Man ; written in Latin, by Mar- 
tyiie Luther (in 1520) : to which is pre- 
fixed, his celcbrati'd Epistle to Pope I.eo 
X. — Tran.slated troiu the original by Jas. 
Bell. — Imprinted L')79. Edited by Win. 
Bengo Collycr, D.D. F.S.A. 3.s. boards. 

Lectures on Scripture Doctrines, by 
William Bongo Collyei’, D.D. F.A.S. Ho- 
norary Member, artd Vice President of 
the Pliilosopliical Society of London, &c. 
&c. One vol. 8vo. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Ruins of Gour, with a topographi- 
cal nrap and eighteen view**, compiled 
front the inanirscripts and drawings of the 
late N. Creightorr, E.sq. is printing in a 
Ito volume. 


The Sacred Edict ; containing sixteen 
Maxims ofEmperor Kang Hi, amplified by 
his son, theEiriperor Young Clung, with a 
Paraphrase by a Mandarin ; translated 
fr om the Chinese, aird illustrated by notes, 
by the Rev. Win. Milne, is printing itr an 
8to volume. 

A new work in one volume octavo will 
speedily apnear, entitled Aullientic Me- 
moir. s of Revolution in France, and 
of the sufferings of the royal family; 
deduced chiefly from account.s by eye 
witnesses, whiclr will exhibit, be.sldcs 
infonnation from other soinces, a 'com- 
bined narr.itive of details from M. Hue, 
Cldry, Edgeworth, and Madame Royale, 
trow Dachesse D’Angouleme. 

Thomas W'alter Williams, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. is printing a continnatioii 
of his compendious abstract of all the 
Prrblic Acts, on the same SG.ile and plan 
as the Acts passed Anno I81fi, which 
will he published immediately after the 
close of tire present session of parlia- 
ment. 

A History of British India. By JnniC't 
Mill, Esq. In 3 vols. 4to. 

A Proposal for establishing, in Londorr, 
anew Pliilantlir-opical and Patriotic Insti- 
tution, to be vailed the Patriotic Metro- 
politan Colonial Institution tor a''sistiiig 
new Settlers in his Majesty’s Colonies, 
and for eticouragilig new Branches ot Co- 
lonial 'Piade. By Edward Augustus Ken- 
dall, Esq. K.A.8. 

Mr. Nicholas will soon publish, in two 
octavo volumes, the Jounial of a Voyage 
to New Zealand, in company with tlie 
Rev. S. Maistlen ; with an account of the 
country and its iuhubitauts. 


INDIA HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


fihpmal Parliament . — A bill was pass- 
ed on the 7th May, to regulate the trade 
to and from places within the limits of the 
Charter of the East -India Company, and 
rertain posse.ssious of hi.s Majesty iti the 
IMeditcrraneaii, by which it is enacted, 
that trade may be carried on directly and 
circuitously between the Island of Malta 
and it.s dependencies, or the Port of 
Gibraltar, and all ports and places within 
the limits of the Company’s Charter, 
China excepted. The Cape of Gocxl 
Hope to be considered williiri such limits. 
Ships not to be under the burden pre- 
scribed. Governors and Lieut.-Gover- 
nora of Gibraltar may grant liccucc.s, 
transmitting lists of licences, granted or 
refused, with reasons for refusal. Mas- 
ters or Coraiuander.s of ships to produce 
of persons and arms on board before 
sailing} which arc to be transmitted to 


the Court of Directors of the Company. 
Cargo may be di'-chaiged or taken on 
board at M<ilta and Gibraltar. GooiN 
may be re-exported to the United King 
doin. No La<;car or Asiatic .seaman to 
be taken on board without licence, ac- 
cording to regulations, for wlio.se main- 
tenance and conveyance bacl^' to India 
masters to enter into seciiritie.s. 

A clau.se in the Clergy Itesulence BUI 
has pa.ssed a Committee of the whole 
House of Commons, whiclr exempts the 
Principal of the East-lndia College from 
the necessity of obtaining the license of 
tire Bishops for non-residence. 

Edwai'd Strettel, Esq. the Company's 
Advocate-General, at Bengal, has return- 
ed to Europe, on account of ill-health ; 
highly recommended by the Supreme 
Coui't to the Court of Directors, 
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Robert Poe, Ksq. now at Madras, is 
appointed to sueeecd to the office of Solici- 
tor to t!ie Compao j , at the Presidency at 
Rcngal, whenever it shall be vacated by 
James Taylor, Ks<j. at present holding it. 

TheCoiut has appointed Me<:srs. Jes- 
sen, Trail, and Co. the Company’s Agents 
at Batavia. 

The Medical Establishment at Prjnce 
of Wales' Island, which ha's hitherto been 
provided for from the other Presidencies, is 
now made separate and permanent. The 
medical gcmtlemen appointed to that 
Presidency me to rise in regular suc- 
cession to the highest stations. 

Joseph Hume, Esq. whose name is 
well known in this publication, was, on 
The ult. elected one of the V^ice- 
Presidonts of the Society of Art", Manu- 
factures, and Commerce. After a severe 
contest, the nmnhers were for 
Joseph Hume, Esq. 208 

William Tooke, Esq. 20.'^ Majority 5. 

Sir James M. Cuitinghaine, Bait. In- 
spector of Militaiy .Stoics, has retired, 
in consequence [of ill-liealth, from the 
Company’s seia'ice. 

Thomas Aldridge, Esq, of the Ac- 
coimtants’ Oliice, has also retired. 

ARRIVALS SINCF OUR LAST. 
Company's Ships. 

Phfienix, Piince Regent, tiom Bengal ; 
('abalva, Marquis of Hiintly, Lady Mel- 
ville, Kail Balcarias, Buckinghamshire, 
(Icneral Hewitt, Castle Huntly, Cumber- 
liUid, from China. 

Pri Dilie Ships. 

Albion, Lydia, Marquis of Audesea, 
Oi plums, from Bengal and Madras. 
I'anscnyers. 

Mrs. Hall, Mr. ami Mrs. Haig, Miss 
Robertson, Miss Lloyd, Mis.s Ctmliffe.s, 
Major I\lacleod, Major Maifiii, Capfs. 
Eorest, Weston, Aiuliee, Lieiiis. Ewing 
Limbolfe, Hay, Mr. G. Mercer, Mrs. 
’J’yler, Mrs. Ricketts, Dr. and Mrs. 
Shoolbred, .Mrs, Lumsdainc, .lames Mae- 
iiab, Esq. Mr. B liley, Mr. Taylor, Col. 
Nieholls, Mrs. P.ilnier, and many chil- 
dren of diflbient names, from Bengal and 
Madras ; ^ William Fraser, Esq. from 
China. 

v^/yr?7 1d.— A Court of Directors was 
held at the East-India House, when the 
following Commanders took their final 
leave of the Court previous to departing 
for their respective destinations, vi?. — 
Capt, William Mitchell, of the Noifhum- 
berjand, for Madeira, Bengal, and Bcn- 
coolen ; and Capt. C. Weller, of the 
Huddart, for Bombay direct. 

Jpril 21.— The dispatclucs were finally 
closed at the East India House, and deli- 
vered to the Pursers of the following 
jihips, vi:t. Lord Castlerengh, Captain 


Younghnsband, and Thomas Grenville, 
Captain Alsager, for Bengal diiect. 

i’as.sengeis per 'I'homas Gieiiville for 
Bengal— Mr. G. E'. Fraser, writer; Lieut. 
Colonel R. Houstoun, iMr. Faithful, Mrs. 
Bnller; — for Madras — Lieut, and Mis. 
Taylor. 

Passcngeis per Lord Casllereagh for 
Bengal— .Mes-srs. Dyer and Adam, sur- 
geons; Mrs. Ricketts and family ; Misses 
Murray, Tods, and Gibson ; Mrs. Dj^er, 
Mr, Stracey, Mrs. Armstrong, Mrs. Bell. 

May 3.— The dispatches were closed at 
the East India House, and deliveied to 
the Pursers of tlie following sliips, viz. 
Union, Capt. J. E. Johnson, and North- 
umbciliind, Capt. W. Mitchell — for Ma- 
deira, Bengal, and Bencoolen. 

Pa^^cl.gers per Uii on for Bengal— 
Lieut. A. C. Trcio'; Mr. W. t)’i\eil, 
suigeon, and family; Mr. W. Davidson ; 
Misses J. Cnlloden and M. Davidson. 

Passengers per Nortlinmbcriand; — for 
Bengal— George Tcmplcr, Esq. .senior 
lueich.mt, Mrs. Templcr; Mr. H. Wood- 
ward, writer; Capt. A. Biown and fa- 
mily ; Capt. J. Smitli ; Cornets J. W. 
Thomas and A. Tremamendo ; Messrs. 
P.Uterson, Uo&s, and Wardiop, Assistant 
hurgeon.s. 

For Bencoolen — Mr. I'\ Gisborne, 
wjitcr. 

For Ceylon— Mr. W. Gi«.borne, wiiter. 

hlatf 9.— The dispatches were closed at 
the East India House, and delivered to 
the Pursers of the following ships, viz. 
Hiiddart, Capt. C. Weller, and 6irmar- 
then, Captain J; Ross, for Bombay direct. 

Passengers per Huddart — Messrs, War- 
low and Steel. 

Pas>>enge!S per Carmarthen— Messrs. 
Butcliaif and Dalgaines, Assistant-snr- 
gcons; Mis. Campbell, Mi.sses Fawcett, 
Smith, ami Morns, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. C. 
MHvcod. 

Mat/ 21. — A Court of Directors was 
liehlattlie Kast-India House, when Tho- 
mas JStamfoid Riffles, Esq. late fiiqnte- 
iiant-Governor of Java, w is introduced to 
tlie Court, and sworn into his new office 
as Lientenatii-Governor of Foit M.irl- 
boiough. 

WAR OFI'ICF.. 

May 3. — /Lvf 'L— Major John Gil- 
lespie, Superintemlant of the Recruiting 
.Service of the Ea'^t India Company, at 
the Depot, at Chatham, to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the East Indies only — dated 
April 10, 1817. 

Ca]itain Edward Hay, Second in Com- 
mand of the Rfcruiling Service of the 
blast India Company, to he Major in the 
East Indies only— dated as above. 

Captain Henry Erskine Somerville to 
be Adjutant to the East India Company’s 
Depot, at Chatham— dated as above. 

—6. — Lieutenant Colonel Evan 
John M'Gregor Murray, of the «th Light 

K 2 
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Dragoons, to be D«{)«Uy*A<ijutant General 
to the King’s Troops serving in the East 
Indies) vice Lieut. Colonel Stanhope — 
dated April 24, 1817. 

Lieut.'Colonel Hon. Leicester Stanhope, 
of the 47tl> foot, to be Deputy-Quarter- 
Master-General to the King’s Troops 
serving In the East Indies, vice Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murray — dated as above. 

Stockholm . — A Proclamation was issued 
oil April 18 here, prohibiting the importa- 
tion anwng other articles, of Arrak, as well 
M of white and plain cotton goods and 
muslins, excepting, however, cotton 
goods imported directly from the East- 
Indies on board of Swedish ships ; all 
printed cottons and embroidered white 
goods were prohibited by a former regu- 
lation. The calico printers at Stockholm 
vviii now have nothing to do t il white 
calicos come from tlic East. 

Copenhagen, Jpril 21. — The low 
prices of tea here lay great difficulties in 
the way of our East- India Company, and 
prevent it from undertaking profitable en- 
terprises to China. Congo tea costs here, 
at this moment, something less than two- 
thirds of u s|)ecie dollar per lb. a price 
under which tlic Company never can pro- 
cure it ill limes of peace. 

Marlborough Street, Jpril 15.— 

Beecher, who lias been liitherto considered 
a most elegant and polisheil geiitlemim, 
was brought up by thp Mary-le-bone 
officeis and examined, charged with 
ilcaling a valuable gold watch, four gold 
seals and chain, a diamond and emerald 
ring, and a brilliant broach} the whole 
pslimatcd at 150 guineas, the property of 


the Misses Siuclaix, of No« 11, Seymour 
place, Moiitague-square. 

Tlie Ladies stated, that a few weeka 
back the prisoner introduced himself int^ 
their family as the son of an East India 
Judge, with a fortune of £7,0Q0 a year. 
He pretended to pay lionorahle addresses 
to one of them, and his attendance was 
very regular; he neither spared his per- 
son nor his purse to render himself agree- 
able, and they enreitaioed a very high 
opinion of him, and rcgaided him as an 
eidightened and well-informed gentleman. 
Several persons had desired them to be on 
their guard against him, but they consi- 
dered their adinouitions as prejudice, pro- 
duced only by his superior mei it. 

On Timrsday last he called as usual, 
and on his departure the articles in ques- 
tion were found missing; no suspicion 
was attached to him for several days, 
when not making his appearance, they 
gave information (►f the ciicutnsfance to 
the officers. Pyall, the Constable, said 
that tlic Prisoner was brought in by one 
of the watchmen ; he behaved very ob- 
streperously, amlcnt the watchman’s hands 
with his spurs, and it was with great 
difficulty he lyas secured. Here the pri- 
soner signified a desiie to be left alone 
with the Magistrate, when it is supposed 
he confessed where the property was; 
for, on the admission of witnesses, he 
was ordered to be remanded. 

An elegant sketch for a monument in 
honor of the lamented Major-General 
Gillespie, who gloriously fell at Kalimga 
ill Nepal, on the 31st of (Ictober, 1815, 
is now exhibiting in the model room of 
the Royal Academy, Somerset-House. It 
is executctl by Sheakstoti. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CHINA. 

Wc refer to our journal for April, page 
399, for such particulais of the embaatty 
as were then known, we can now an- 
nounce to the public the certainty of Lord 
Amherst’s arri> at at Canton op new year's 
day— happily |)e has supported the dignity 
of the country, a conduct which we hope 
will be propel ly appreciated at home; but 
|f it sbould be thought that any thing 
pan be gained to our trade’ by being tribute- 
bearers to the Chinese, wc shall rembic 
for the safety pt l^te British resident in 
China ; such principles if acted upon will 
not only degrade us in the eyes of Europe, 
but destioy our i ratio also. We subijoiii a 
fcw most iuterchtiug particulars which we 
JjcJieve have not yet reached Europe by any 
other channel than the piiv^te letter 
we copy ; it is dated, 5th January, 1817. 
appears that discusaions, tiegpeia- 


tions, and threats, weie nJ^etl at Tpng 
Chew', in order to procure the perfoi m- 
ance of the teremouies. The point 
seemed to be given up by the Chinese, 
and Jjord A. proceeded to Yuen Min 
Vuen, the Imperial gardens near Pe King; 
and after travelling all night, to his great 
surprise, vylien he alighted fnTin his car- 
riage, at six o’clock in the morning, he 
found himself in the Imperial Court, sur- 
rouiuied by the princes, and piiucipai offi- 
cers of .«tate. An attempt wa- made to 
usher him unsbaved, unwashed, and with- 
out his credentials, into tlie Emperor’s 
presence. Sometliing like force, though 
not actual force, was ii.^ed. At this time 
he had thrown himself, overcome with fa- 
tigue, into a chair in a small room which 
was allotted him out of the crowd. Find- 
ing himself rudnly.aeiand by the arm, he 
fprai^frpm bis chairs and shook the per- 
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son (the Duke z$ he was called) offj (I 
believe) lie put h1s hand on his sword, 
and derlared in a loud tone of voice he 
woul I n ut stir. The ndise of hisvoii-e 
dltJturbed some of his suite, wlio being 
overcome with fatigue, had fallen asleifep 
on a com h. They rallied almut him, and 
Lord A. seeing Mr. Cook, his aid-de-camp, 
about to draw his sword, he called to 
him, saying, “ Mr. Caiok, do not draw 
yet,” The Duke then pacified him, and 
left him He however returned very 
shortly, sayinrg the Emperor had sent a 
gracious meshage, tiiat they must now re- 
turn to Tong Chew, and thit he would 
see them another day. Consequently, 
they again net out on their journey, after 
having bt*eii a few hotirs only at Yuen 
Min Yuen. They passed through the su- 
burbs of Pekin, but did not enter the city, 
and arrived at Tong Chew late at night (I 
'believe) and on tlie second day after they 
had left it. Every thing now appeared 
settled; and ihey expected in a few days 
to be admitted into the presence of the 
Emperor ; but just before break of day, 
they wei-e all disturbed out of their sleep, 
with nil order to prepare instantly for 
their journey to Canton. No kind 
of solicitation was made by Lord A. 
to remain, thotigh some of the em- 
bassy say, that the mandarins evi- 
dently wished it. In a little time presents 
were brought from the Emperor, and 
others were taken in return by the Chi- 
nese, who were permitted to make their 
own selecfion. They then set out on 
their journey, and have lieen treated with 
every mark of attention ever since. The 
Einpeiorlias publUhed a kindof peniten- 
tiary ediet, complaining of having been 
deceived by Itis mandarins, dtc. &c.} and 
the Cliinese that I have conversed with, 
evidently feel themselves disgraced. In 
«bort, it is the general opinion in the 
factory, that the spirited manner in which 
l.ord A, conducted himself, will be pro- 
ductive of as much, if not more good, 
tlifMi had tiiey lieeu received in the hur- 
ried manner that seemed to be intended. 
It has given the Chinese, and paiticularly 
(he court, some insight itito our spirited 
and independanl character; and they 
have .seen, for the firM; time, an English 
a»Bba8.«5(l<)r acting with calmness and 
dignity, in a most trying .''itiiation, di.s 
poting the right of equality for his own 
Bovereigii, and de-pismg tlie menaces of 
an Empeiw, who declares there is but 
one sun in the heavens, nud oneemper.vr 
on earth. >*-— 

gir George Staunton will return home 
Lord Amherst, whose arrival is 
slmrtiy expected. 

E»$ract of o Letter front an Qffltory 
Hated Macao, Dec. 1, 1816, 

My last letter to you was from Honf- 


kong, in which I b€ii«w» i mentoouttl 
that 1 joined the Aiceste, at the desire of 
Captain Maxwell, to render any asaiit- 
auce ill my power {his Master dying short- 
ly atterwards) and proceeded with him to 
the entrance of the Pey-bo, whme we 
arrived on the 28Ui of July, aHerexpe* 
rieucing a very pleasant passage of four- 
teen days. The ambassador was obliged to 
remain a fortnight, until the mandarina 
were prepared tor his di8emb.trkation, 
which took place on the 9th of August.— 

I acaimpanied his lordship on sliore, and 
from all I could observe he appeared to be 
received with all tlie respect due to 1^ 
rank. Onthellthot August, on quit- 
ting the Pey-bo, we parted company with 
the Hewitt, Lyra and Investigator, and 
proceedeti with the Alceite to the pro* 
montory Leotong, where we aiietiored 
a few days, atterwards coasted it along m 
very bad iveatUcr, until we reached the 
soutlieru point of Leotong; from tlienee 
we steered through' the cluster of Islaoda 
to the northward of IVnchoofoo, and ultU 
inately procceiled to Ki-san-seu bay, where 
the squadron again united, the detail of 
which route Hoss no doubt has sent to the 
honorable court. The rapidity of OUr 
motions entirely prevented a very correct 
survey being made, until we readied 'Ki- 
san seu bay ; fiom thence to the N. X. 
point of Sbantong, lloss commenced a 
reguhii* survey, which will be seal home 
this season, from Chusau and Maotu^ The 
weather was too boisterous to approach 
the coast ; you will [lerceive a vei jr rnato- 
rial difference between the chart ROH 
sends home, and the eye sketch of Mr. 
Barrow, and tnwl tlie navigation of th«t 
sea will henceforward present no ditleul- 
ties. The Alceste and Lyra oh their re* 
turn, touched at the Lieu-kieu islands^ 
where they rem.iined above a month and 
exfierienced the mO'Jt ho'^pitable treat- 
ment from the natives— provisions m 
abundance were furnished them gratii. 
1 think this kindness should not pass un- 
noticed by the Britisli gomument. 
Since I commenced this letter the Alceste 
being refused permission to proceed So 
Whampoa similar to the Lion, Captain 
Maxwell determined about the 14th of 
November, to move up with ouitheir leftve. 
Accordingly the tide serving about 8 p. 
m. he weiglied from Chimpee imd stood 
for the Rogue — immediately the lUanda- 
riii boats that su I rounded him opeued a 
fire of shot upon the Alceste, and stmek 
her, which so irdtuted Capt. M. that he 
soon silenced them. The Chimpee Port 
then commenced, which a few shot from 
the frigate soon quieted j lie then proceed- 
ed upw'ards, and when in the Bogue he 
opened .so severe a fire upon all the forts 
that they very soon permitted him to pass 
without further molestation. 'I'hia oou- 
duct instead of stopping the trade, has so 
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frightenerl the Viceroy, that he immedi- ^ 


ately published a procIan)ah’on, sayiiiff, 
that all the vessels and boats attached to 
ibis embassy, should he allowed to come 
XJp the river and receiie those refresh- 
ments which his impeiial Majesty is re- 
solved to furnish them with. 


CALCUTTA. 

November 7.— Our accounts from La- 
hor extend to the 27lh ultimo. Medi- 
tating an expedition into the hilly conn- 
tiy of Nooijooi, Kunjit Singh had or- 
deied his master of the ordnance to have 


Abont a month airo the Couiite.ss of theartilieij in readiness, and the troops 


Loudon (conntiy ship) Capt. Hammond 
bound to China, liom Ik'ugal, was lost on 
a shoal off the west coast of Palawan du- 
ring the night ; veiy fortunately the .Susan 
was in company which saved the crew. 
It appears she forged over the shoals ; 
but the vcvssel was so bilged, that the 
water having settled her nearly to 
the lower sills of her ports, it was 
found necessary to abandon her ; she was 
cotton lailen. Hoss thinks, from the ac- 
count Capt. Collingwood of the Susan 
gives, it was the York breakers, though 
Capt. Hammond imagines it to he a bank 
in 2' N. Untoi tunately, they had 


to be exercised with double parades. On 
the 2(ith an einoy of Dowlur Rao Sindhia 
waited on Prince Ghoruk Singh, and in 
the name of his master, presented a valu- 
able dress and other co«tly^ifts lo biro. 

Letters of the 10th ultimo, from Mool- 
tan, mention tliat Meer Ismael Sha, am- 
bavsidor from Sindh had passed thiongh 
Deiui (ihai’ee Khan, on his loute to liie 
Loojance couit at Cabool. A messen- 
ger from Leia had brought inloimation 
to Mool tan of an army liom Rhiikur 
having ai rived in that town on its way to 
attack Ubdoos Sumb Khan, governor of 
paueri Deen Pnnah. All flK^e places are 


not Ross’s Charts tor the Coast ; luobably iumicdiatcly upon, or near to, the bank 


I shall be able by-and-by, to collect more 
of the particulars for your information. 
I am eeitain the Palawan coast requires 
further examination, ahd think it not im- 
probable but we may levisii it next year. 

The (ieneral Hewitt, the last India 
ship which accompanied Lord Amheist s 
embassy t<i China, is arrived in the 
Downs, and of course the Alceste, with 
the mission, may be expected daily. 'I'lie 


of the Indus, in the load from Mooltan 
to Peshawur. Sur Afiaz Khan, governor 
of Mooltan, wasjcsidiiig in Shooja-abad, 
Meer Khan, who may literally be said to 
go to and fro, seeking wtiom he may de- 
vour, has lepaired to .londporc, the la 
ja of which is dangerously ill. A part ot 
the Khan’s tioops have been severely 
beaten by those of the Raja of llickaneer. 
Another division has hud siege to Dind- 
wana. An officer named Jacob, in the 


letters by the (jetieial Hewitt .state, that -^eivice of Sindhia, w ith a thousand horse 


Lord Ambei.st and suite at lived at Can- 
ton on the ist of January, 'i’lie .Alceste 
was expected to sail trom Canton on the 
1st of Kebruary, on her w’ay home ; and 
the Lyra was expected to touch at Tiinco- 
inalee, to repair some damages. — 'Ihe 
failure ot the embassy is confessed ipbave 
oi’isen tioni the per.‘>evenuice of tlietouit 
of China in demanding the abject ceiemo- 
iiy of piostration, wliicli Lord Amherst 
resisted, not only on geneial jiriiiciples of 
national dignity, but on the precedent 
establi.shed by Loid Macartney. 

The embassy, lliougli nut admitted to 
the Kiupei'oi'.*) presence w'as, however 
treated iu its way back with great and 
indeed nuexanipled attention, and the 


and four regiments ol infantty, and Baboo 
JceSin(lliia,vvitb fne thousand hoise, have 
sat down before Douluipoor. We learn 
from llolkar’s camp, that theoHiceisof 
the HI my, tiled of sitting dhurnti, b«ul 
reluctantly consented to return to their 
duty, on being paid one half tlii ir arrears. 
An army sent irom Joudpoor to Miirhut 
to attack Baboo Jec Sindhia, Iiad been 
defeated with the loss ot all its cannon 
and baggage, 'llie soldiers ol llolkar’s 
army have lately fallen upon a moie co- 
gent scheme to coerce payment of their 
an ears than the simple sitting of dhurmi. 
Ji hotly of them, in the middle of last 
month, forcibly entered the tents of two 
of the ministcis, and stood over their 


persons of the .suite enjoyed a degree of heads with naked swoids until they had 


personal freedom gi eater than was ever 
before enjoyed by any foreigners. The 
factory at Canton ajipears to consider 


made them swear to satisfy their demands 
without delay. 

The Raja of Nepal, who so lately pro- 


the effect of the Alceste’s guns on ''the cured hi msclt a lasting reputation by his 


forts a.^ having wrought an effect as 
beneticial as could have been hoped Iruni 


energetic resistance of the British arms, 
died on 20lh November last of the small 


the most favourable negoriation.s. — We 
shall be happy to find this to be the case ; 
but we cannot torget that the Chinese 
character is as remarkable for duplicity as 
for , coward ice With such a nation the 
rousequeuccb of our conduct depend more 
intimately upon ourselves, 


pox Cfiught in the natural way ; at the 
very time when the disea.se attacked l is 
highness, his ministers and family were 
hesitating whether he should be vacci- 
nated, a natural brother having ju.st be- 
fore fallen a victim to it. It is not supr 
posed that any prejudice against the sys- 
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tern of vaccination caused the fatal delay. 
The raja has left one son, an infant three 
years of a?e, who has succeeded, and a 
regency has been formed. 

On the 8lh November, his Majesty 
Shah Ukbur procreded ingieat state to 
the Eedgafi, for the purpose of presiding 
at some great ceremonies of the Malio- 
iiiedan religion. His majesty was attend- 
ed by the British rc.sidency and the gran- 
dees of the court. His depai lure from, 
and return to the fort were announced by 
royal salutes. 'I'he presents made on 
great days were on this occasion lai<l at 
the imperial feet. Th.-re is nothing in- 
teresting from Jypoor. The Ilaja of.loml- 
poor has entirely recovered iiis health, 
and is represented to be occupied in alle- 
viating tiie distractions of his dominions. 
Tiie Indore (jkhbatsare full of rumours 
respecting the Pind.ins, lately assemhh-d 
near the Ntnbmhla. They assert that 
the Janltia force, together with a body of 
the Ni/.im’s hoise, has marehed lor 
Khaiideisli, and will bj joined by the 
troops encamped near Donlutahul. The 
Nagpore British and uatl\e, force is I’ke- 
wise said to he on the move. 'Die deter- 
mination of Rimject 8iugh to conquer the 
hilly countries of Knloo and Jumba, is 
now being can ied i .to etfoct. He marcli- 
ed with liis son and army from rinrnt Sir 
northward on the doth Septembei ; and 
on the 4tl) ultimo was still moving to- 
wards the froiitiei. His designs aie as- 
sisted by Raja Snnshar Chnnd, wlio has 
embr.iced the worthy resolution ot elfect- 
ing tlie ruin of alibis hiothei moumaia 
chiefs. The Mooltan papers state, that 
two bloody but indecisive skirmishes had 
taken place near Leia, between the troops 
of Abdoos Sumud Khan and Ubmud 
Khan. We have nothing from C.ibool, 

Oct. 21. — Some wei-ks ago we men- 
tioned that tlie division of Madt.as troops 
now tempor.irily acting as a subsidiary 
force, would soon he relieved by detacli- 
ments from tliis establishment The ar- 
rangements to this effect are we under- 
stand nearly completed, and the whole 
force will prohalily he put in motion be- 
fore the end of next mouth. 

The leoort of Tuesday mentiomid the 
arrival at the new anchoiage on the 21st, 
of his msjesty’.s .ship Orlando, from China 
and Malacca. She communicated intelli- 
gence ot the loss of a very valuable ship, the 
Candiiie, .Street, hound for China, in the 
straits of Malacca ; the crew and part of 
her cargo aaved by tlie Orlando. She 
struck, during the haze of a dark night, 
on the ^amc .shoal on which, ten years ago, 
the La Pai\ of this port was Inst. She 
suddenly shoaled from twenty to .six fa- 
thoms, and liien instantly grounded. It 
is said that her hull was noc finally lost. 
Between 60 and 90 chests of opium, saved 


from the wreck, were sold on the spot at 
1,500 dollars. 

November 14. — various corps of 
which the Nagpore subsidiary foice is to 
be composed, are now beginning to move 
towaids Etayali, the place of general ren- 
dezvous Letters received two days ago 
fioni Agra, intimate tliiU the hi Uuta- 
lion, 22d native infantrv, was then on 
tl;e eve of commencing its maicli. Our 
Ukhbar.s from Bailor and Pesliawur have 
faded us this week. Those fioin Jypore 
are as usual fillCil with accounts of the 
fierce contentions and petty engagements 
towliidi that unhappy couiitiy hivs long 
gi\en place. iMeer Kliaii w'ast last en- 
camped at Oarecn, it was believed that 
he conned a battle with Bajoo Jee Sind- 
hia, who was posted only ten coss distant 
fiom tiim. Tlii.s siumihe received sonic 
coniii Illation from Meer Khan having 
called aionnd him .himslied Khan and 
otlieis of his eoadiiitois. Meaiiwdiile 
Meer Khan kept fast liis hold on the Ra- 
ja ot .lypoor, to whom he had urged the 
choice of one of two alteiiialivcs ; the 
imiiiediafe payment ot two lacs of lupees, 
or another visit fi<*iii the .Afglian army. 
Mahtah Khan still kept pos.sessioii of 
Hindomi, having been foiled in a plan for 
gaining possession of the import, nit forts 
of (lorukpoor, and M.idiii D-is.s, by means 
of the fieacliery ot Roi»|) Ram, the son 
of Misr .'^lieo Naraen, he had laid regu- 
lar siege to the foi mer jil.ice. 

We lament that late letters from Kur- 
il nil rlpreseiit the hcaltli ot Sir D, Uch- 
terloiiy as by no means good. 

Nov. 20.— The tioops in cantonmenti 
at Bairaekpore were oidered out to wit- 
ness the execution of Dya Ram, and 
Dorn Patuk, jemid.irs of tlie light infan- 
try batallioii, capitally comleiiiiied for 
participation in a foul conspimey fiameil 
by .Some of the native ollieeis and men of 
that coips, nil 1st on the island of Java. 
The (litTeieiit regiments hav.ng drawn up 
in the form of a .M|nare,tlie pi i'loner.sweie 
led foitli, and inaiehoil round . the band* 
playing the I>ead March in .Saul. When 
they had arrived at the place of execution 
they were oi dered tonneover, and hear a 
eontirraatioii of the dieadful sentence of 
the law. The wan ant being le.id; the 
firing paity loaded tlitir muskets, and 
prepared to perform their painful duty. 
At this moment Major General J. S. 
Wood produced a repiicve, and informed 
the culprits, that his Kxcellency the Coin- 
maiider-in-Chief, taking into considera- 
tion the whole of their case, had been 
pleased to remit tlie sentence, not from 
entertaining any doubts regarding their 
guilt, but in compliment to the general 
good conduct of the corps. both before and 
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after tlie period of their treachery. The 
acene was one of striking solemnity. M 
though nearly ftve thousand men were on 
the ground, the deepest silence was 
througfiout preserver!. The depwtinent 
of the iiuluppy prisoners was dignilied 
and resikjned— alike distant from con- 
temptuous levity and unmanly lamenta- 
tion. We ^lncerely hope that this great 
instance of mercy will have a salutary 
elfecr upon the mindsof the prisoners, and 
of tlioac of their deluded companions, who 
were by evit e sample drawn into a back- 
jdiding frcra iludr allegidfice.— Co/e. Rec, 

The Governor General in Council is 
pieased to resolve, that the AgraNujeeh 
batialfou hliail be placed on the same 
footing with regard to the civil autho- 
rity, as the provincial h.ittalions gene- 
rally, in the western provinces. 

The 5th and 6th volunteer battalions, 
lately arrived from Java, were inspected 
by His Kxcellency the Coinniander in 
Ghief at Idarrackpore on the 23d. 

Major General Donkiu left the Presi- 
dency for Meerut, under a salute due to 
his rank on tlie 25th. 

By. the Calcutta papers we receive in- 
telligence that Mr G. Forbes and Co- 
lonel Loveday delivered over the French 
settlement of Cliandernagore to the coiu- 
mlsslouers appointed by Louis XVdI. 
on the 4th December last. 

On 5th November, the Frances Char- 
lotte, witli a detachment of the 78tli 
regiment, struck on a reef off the desert 
Island of Preparis, half way between 
Cape Negrai.s on the Pegu Coast and 
the Andamans. On 10th, Captain We- 
therall of the Prince Blucher, on near- 
ing the island fell in with .some boats 
belonging to tlie unfortunate vessel, and 
took on board the crews who had been 
several days without food. Learning 
that the re.st of the seamen and troops, 
with a number of women and cliildreil, 
had got on shore on the island, he sent 
his boats the next day to biiiig olf as 
many as possible j they returned on the 
12th, with Major Macpheison and his 
lady, Mrs. Macqueen, Dr. and Mrs. 
Brown, Lieutenants Macktn/ie tnid 
Mackrumnien, with a number of lascars, 
and goldiei'^.s wives and children. A jstorm 
coming on frustrated an attempt to get 
off the remainder next day. Captain 
Wetherall then made sail for Calcutta, 
and arrived on the 26th. Next day the 
Nautilus cruiser was sent off with a sup- 
ply of provisions for the sufferers on the 
island, which it was suppo.sed she would 
reach In six day.s. There were left on 
the i-sland six officers, ninety privates, 
and forty lascars. It is consolatory to 
add, that several fine springs rise in the 
island, and the coast furnishes shell fish 
in abundance, there is also plenty of 
wood. We learn by a subsequent ac- 


count that the whole party bs arrived 
safe in Calcutta. 

On the 14th, Mrs. Edinorwtone gave a 
grand ball and supper to her numerous 
friends. 

On the 27th September, Shoju ulMoolk 
the Kx King df Cabul, ai rived at Lood- 
hiana. Ir is said for the purpose of 
claiming Biitish protection. 

A salute was firerl from tlie rarapai'ts 
of Fort William, in honour of the birth 
of a son, to His Highness the Peishwa. 

The Uabars of last moiuli notice tlie 
arrival of the Pegu Ambassador at 
Delhi. 

The 21th September, the 11th aunf- 
rersary of His Imperial Majesty Shah 
Ukbar’s reign, was solemnized with great 
pomp in the com t and city of Delhi. 

Lately, a Baboo, named Bnddhunath, 
i‘e.sidiiig at Cliandernagore, being im- 
portuned by certain ryots to cutne to an 
adjusimeur of certain rents, tmjnsily 
withheld by him for a considerable time, 
ordered his Burkumlases to sabre th& 
principal claimants ; the order was no 
sooner given than executed ; and two of 
the ryots were cut to pieces on the spot. 
The Bnrkundascs were immediately 
secured, but the retreat of the Baboo 
has not yet been discovered. 

Mr. Biuce, a cabinet maker, was 
drowned in one of tlie tanks near Cal- 
cutta. 

On the 28th of August, the ship Ca- 
roline of this port, bound to Cliina, was 
lost on the Bambely Shoal, in the Straits 
of Malacca. We understand she was 
insured at six lacs of rupees. 

The Dutch ship Maguimemo, from 
Osteiid, arrived at Calcutta on the 10th 
September. S^le is the first Hollander 
that arrived in India since the peace. 

General Orders^ Fort IFUliamy Sep- 
tember 20 tb, 1816.— 'I’he Right Honor- 
able the Governor General in Council, 
cuusideis it projier to notify for general 
intbrraatiou, that ordnance oiflceis, either 
Kuropeaii or Native, proceeding by water 
in charge of militaiy stores for different 
magazines of the army, are not subject 
to any interference whatever in the in- 
ternal conduct of their convoy. All mili-, 
tary officers and others are Uierefore 
strictly prohibited by , his Lordship in 
Council, from giving any directions to, 
or in any way interfering with any per- 
son belonging to the Ordnance EstabUsh- 
nieiit, while employed in superintending 
the transit of military stores by water 
from one magazine to another. 

Hagepoor Fair and Races.- -^We 
understand, that the annual Melah held 
at the confluence of the Ganges ami 
great Gunduk, took place this year under 
the most pro^tious cimuiustaoccs, and 
the Hindoo astrologers announced expec- 
tations of a season more than ordinarily 
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fruitful, both iugrdiuaiid in marriages. 
At tliw period of festivity and flirtation, 
we hail the latter part of pre<lictioa with 
pleasure, and hope that it may prove auspi- 
cious, even to the most forlorn. Most of 
themembeis of the liuropean society of 
Patna and the neighbouring districts met 
together on this occasion, ;i.s usual, and 
enjoyed, we are told, a degree of convi- 
viality and gaiety which stifled all regret 
for the fashionable amusements of the ca- 

{ lital. We ourselves well know the de- 
ightfui relief which this annual social 
congress is calculated to atford to a coun- 
try life; and we heartily rejoice that our 
pro\inciaMriends retain a source ot en- 
joyment which bsffle-*, they say, all at- 
tempts to excite their cm y by details of 
our more brilliant, but not more cheerful, 
festivities. 

We have been favoured with an aecoiiiit 
of tiie races ; which, however, we regret 
to say, is imperfect* the weights in many 
instances not being mentioned. 

Tlie cup, value 100 gold-mohurs, given 
by the officers of the honorable Com- 
pany’.s stud, for all horses bred in India, 
was walked over for by Capt. H’s. b. h. 
Hannibal. Captain II. veiy handsomely 
offered it to be run for again next year ; 
and it was accorilingly challenged by seve- 
ral gentlemen present. 

A plate for Maiden Aiab horses w.os 
walked over for by Capt. W'a gr. h. the 
Giaour. 

Captain W’s, gr. h. the Giaour, beat 
Captain H*8. b. Arab h. Thomas A. Becket, 
60 gold-mohurs. 

A plate tor horses bred in India wfis 
walked over for by Mr. W’s. filly Juba. 

Give and take plate. Heats. 

Capt. H’.s. ch. .Arab li. 

Cuthhert, - - - - 8st. Illb. 1 1 
Capt, W's. gr. Arab h. 

Whitei-roge, - - - Hsf. 3lb. 2 2 

A very severe race. 

• Handicap for the remainder of the first 
plate which had been walked over — Heats. 
Capt. W’s. White-rose, - - 8st. Hb. 1 I 

Capt. H’s Cuthbert, 8st, 41b. 2 2 

Handicap for the remainder of the se- 
cond plate w'hich had been walked over 
for 

Capt. W^. gr, Ar. h. the Heats. 

Giaour Bat. lib. 1 1 

Capt. H’s. b. h. Hannibal - 9st. 11b. 2 dr. 

In running the second heat, Hannibal 
was thrown down by some bullocks cross- 
ing the course ; but luCkily neither he nor 
his rider received any injury. 

Besides the above, there were a sweep- 
stages, and several matches, with untrain- 
ed horses, which afforded considerable 
amnaement. In addition to the challenges 
for the cup, a number of matches were 
made for the ensuing year. 

/oMm.— No. 18. 


We have great satisfaction in stating, 
that the sliew of cattle at tlie fair was 
thought to be very respc'ctable, and to in- 
dicate a very promising degree of improve-, 
meiit in the breed of hoises, witliin the 
districts under the influence of the stud. 
A gentleman who inspected a large batch 
of zeniindary colts and fillies, purchaswl 
by the otliaTS of the stud on account of 
government, speaks in the Iiighest terms 
of their general appearance, iis to form 
and strength. 


I’be deatli of Mr. Petrie, late Governor 
of Prince of Wales Island, was anuouno 
ed on Fiidayafiei noon, by the hoisting of 
the flag, half mast higli, and the firing of 
minute guns on the ramparts of Fort 
William. Even if we could, it wonld be 
needless to add any tiling to the vpi’y 
appropriaie eulogy, contained in the Pe<. 
uang Gazette, of the virtues of a man, 
trieii and proved by a period of morcthau 
fifty years’ notorious service. Mr. Petrie 
had been long in a very poor state of 
liealtli ; and, during the last three yeai's, 
had more tlian once fallen into what was 
deemed a hopeless situation. His fatal 
illness was only ot five days duration. He 
was taken very ill on Sunday, the 22d of 
October, and, after enduring great pain, 
expired on tlieeveiiing of Friday the 27th. 

The contagions disease at Cawopoor 
has lately somewhat abated ; the division 
stationed there has lost 127 men, out of 
d,372. H. M’s. bfith and H7th regts. aire 
still affected, among the native troops 
mortality is stated as low 2d out of 
.10,03.5. 

We copy from the India Gazette the 
following tribute to the character of the 
Advocate Genet a), on occasion of his ap- 
proaching departure foi England. 

“ On Friday last, iminerliatcly after* 
the Supreme Court was adjouined, and as 
soon as the Judges had quitted the Bench, 
Mr. Ferguson, on behalf ot the bar .and 
the gentlemen ot the profession ot tho 
law at this presidency, addressed the Ad- 
\ocate General, Mr. Mtrettell, on the oc- 
casion of his approacliing departure from 
the bar of the supreme court ; and al- 
though the sentiments delivered by Mr, 
Ferguson were evidently the uupieincdl-- 
tated effusions of his heart, we sinctrely 
declare, that at no period of our lives, have* 
we listened to language conveying stronger 
or purer feeling — or to more chaste or 
genuine eloquence. 'I’o have been enabled 
to commit to writing, what Mr. Fergu- 
son expivssed, would only have been 
practicable if our apathy had lieen equai 
to his sensibility; — and to attempt tore- 
lieat from memory even the snUstance of 
an address, so just and so appropi iate, 
would be ail act of injustice to Mr. Fer- 
guson — while it conveyed nq adequate idea; 
to the public, of the affecting and grau 
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lying sentiments wliidi Jic delivered. The 
reply of Mr. Strettell, was precisely what 
might have been e.Kpected from such a 
man on such an occasion and it appear- 
ed, that even he experienced some diffi- 
culty in giving sufficient utterance to the 
•ensations of his miml.— He manifestly 
felt the emotions, which the sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Ferguson were calculated 
to inspire ; and he must have been per- 
suaded, that these sentiments weie sin- 
cerely enfeitained by every inembci of 
the profession, of which Mr. Strettell 
had so long been the head and the orna- 
Inent at Calcutta. VVY* unfeignedly re- 
gret that it i.s not in onr power, to give a 
more correct account of what pa.sse(l on 
this interesting occasion ; because wt are 
^sured, that mo.st of our readers vvould be 
gratified in periisini* the proud, but honest 
tribute of eloquence, addressed to a man 
of unquestionable talent, and exalted cha- 
racter. it was intimated byMr. Ferguson 
in his address, that the pi ofession request 
cd Mr. Strettcll’s acceptance of a testimo- 
nial, winch should convey to him and to 
his posterity the affectionate icgard en- 
tertained for him, by tho«c with whom he 
had so long lived and acted : and w hich as 
we understand, is (o be presented in En- 
gland. 

“ After these just tributes to the pub- 
lic and private woitli of the Advocate Ge- 
neral, it may seem as if we were inclined 
to diminish their value, by intruding our 
humble mite ; but at the hazard of such 
an imputation, we cannot conclude this 
article without declaring, that no bar- 
rister, more sincerely beloved, respected, 
or lamented, than Mr. Stiettell, has ever 
withdrawn from the duties of the pro- 
fession.” 

The following is extracted from the 
Government Gazette, Aug. 11): — “ do- 
Imibian Centinel^ March l.i, 181 fi. — 
‘An extract from (ha Calcutta 7V;«cjr, giv- 
ing the details of the rencounter between 
the H. C, brig Nautilu.s and the U. S. 
ship Peacoeh, has been copied into many 
American papers. 'J'hc Times pronounced 
the attack to have been wanton, and the 
deaths consequent on both sides lament- 
able; but the Ea.st-India Intelligencer 
contains the following extract fioni Capt. 
Warrington'.s official leflcr on the subject, 
{how came this dispatch to he delayed 
publication until this time ?) which givc.s 
the transaction an aspect very different 
from that delineated in the Calcutta pa- 
pers ; — 

Extract of a letter from Capt. Lewis 
Warrington to the Secretary of the Navy, 
dated U. S. ship Peacock, Nov. II, ISl.'i. 

“As it is probable 'ou will hereafter 
jee or hear some other account of aren 
xintre which took place between the'Pea- 
:ock and the English East-India Compa- 


ny's brig Nautilus, on the 30tli of June 
last, in the straihs of Sunda^ I take thcr 
liberty of making known to you the par- 
iicular.s. In the afternoon of that day, 
when abreast of Aiijior, as we closer! 
with this brig, which apjieared evidently 
to be a vessel of war, and completely 
prepared for action, her commander 
hailed and asked if 1 ktK‘w there was a 
peace; 1 leplicd in the negative, direct- 
ing liitn at the same time to haul his co- 
lours down if it were the case, in token 
of it, adding, that if he did not I should 
fire into him. This being tefused, one of 
the forward guns was filed into her, 
w'luch was immediately returned by a 
broadside from the biig; our bioadside 
w'as then discharged, and bis colours were 
striiek, .after Imving six lascars killed, 
and .seven or eight wounded. As we had 
not the most dislant idea of peace, and 
tlii.s vessel was but a short distance from 
the fort of Anjier, I considered his asser- 
tion, coupled with his arrangements for ac- 
tion, a fines.se on his part to amuse us 
till he could place himself under the pro- 
tection of the fort. A few niinufcs be- 
fore coming in contact with the brig, two 
boats, containing the master attendant of 
Anjier, and an officer of the army, came 
on boani, and as we were in nioinciitaiy 
expectation of firing, they were with their 
men pa.sscd below, I concluded they liad 
been misled by the British colonrs under 
which wc had pa.s.sed up the straits. No 
question.? were in consequence put to 
them, and tliey very impioperly omitted 
mentioning that peace existed. The next 
(lay, after receiving such intelligence as 
they had to coinmniiicate on this subject 
(part of which was official), I gave up the 
vc.ssel, first stopping her .shot holes, and 
putting her rigging in older. 

“ I am awaie that 1 may be blamed for 
ceasing hostilities without mure authentic 
evidence thai peace had been concluded, 
hut I tiiist, Sir, when our distance from 
home, with the little chance we had of 
icceiving .such evidence, arc taken into 
consideiation, I .shall not be thought to 
have decided prematurely.” 

AUMINISTRA'IIONS TO ESTATES. 

October 1816. 

Liciit. Col. J. Williams. — Administra- 
tor, D. Heming, E.sq. Registrar. *■ 

J. Mackenzie, Es(]. — Administrator, D. 
Heming, Esip Registrar. 

R, M. Payne, Esq. — Administrator, D. 
Heming, E.sq. Registrar 
G. Bryant, Esq.-r-Exeeutor, Rev. J. 
Manshman. 

Major. J. Lmnsdaine.— Executrix, Mrs. 
Selina Lmnsdaine. 

Mr. Chatter Toomun. — Executrix, Mrs. 
Mariam Chatter. 

Capt. W. WooUett. — Executors, Messrs. 

Alexander, and Co. 
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Mrs. Caroline Matilda fjlanckenhagen. 
— Executor, Major G. T. Harriott. 

Mr. i, Donoven Vemer.— Executor, 
Tornechnm Bosse. 

Mr. Robert Wliite. — Executor, Capt. 
E. B. Roberts. 

Mr. C. Fraacis Frank.— Executrix, 
Miss Cecilia Silvester Frank. 

Francis de Souza, Esq. — Administra- 
tor, D. Heraiiig, E.s<i. Roa:istrar. 

Mr. Peter Miller. — Administrator, 1). 
Hemiug, Esq. Rei?istrar, 

Miyor VV. MilUngschanip.— Arainistra- 
tor, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. C. Frank Wionghton. — Admini- 
strator, D. Hemiiig, Escj. Registrar. 

Major W. R. Williams.— Administia- 
tor, D. Heming,, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. J, Ogilvic,— Executor, Mr. Francis 
Burton. 

.Tamos Calder, Esq. Assistant Surgeon. 
— E.xecutor, R. I\Iackintosh, Esq. 

Statement of Bullion and Specie im- 
ported by sea, in the moatli of Septem- 


Red Wood 

8,896 

15 

6 

Rum 

37,502 

8 

0 

Sugar ; 

365,584 

2 

11 

Saltpetre. 

62/265 

13 

6 

Sugar Candj',Couii try 

1,210 

6 

0 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

1,787 

4 

0 

Stick Lac 

3,556 

10 

0 

Soap 

6,237 

5 

3 

Safflower. 

5,527 

5 

6 

Shawls 

19,850 



Shell Lac 

2,966 

4 

0 

Sadlcry 

2,966 

4 

0 

Sapan Wood 

48 

8 

0 

Senna Leaf 

709 

12 

6 

Shoes 

73.5 



Tin 

1,286 

8 

0 

Tea 

2,465 

10 

0 

Tutenague 

51 



Turmerick 

4,6.30 

8 

9 

Tallow Candles .... 

1,380 



Woollens. 

3,000 



Wax Candles 

5,000 



Wine 

12,082 

6 

0 


3,432,154 

11 1 


Dollars 614,506 21, at 205 Sicca Ru- 
pees per 100 Dollars S. R. 1,2.59,737 II 7 
Pagodas 880.5 at .'1 8 each 30,817 8 0 


.Sicca Rupees 16,554 0 0 

Gold value in S. R. . . 121,918 30 

Silver do 6625 0 0 


Sicca Rupees 1,4.35,652 6 7 


During the mouth of September, the 
following articles were expot ted flora the 
Port of Calcutta Sicca Rupees. 


Borax and Tincal . . 

Brandy 

Cotton 

Canvas 

Camphor 

Cassia*. 

Cloves 

Cotton Thread .... 

Carpets 

Coffee 

Cinnamon 

Darnmer 

Dry Ginger 

Ebony wood 

Europe Goods 

Gunny and Bags. . . . 

Gallingal 

Goat Skins and Hides 

Gum Copal 

Iron 

Indigo 

Kint ledge 

Long Pepper 

Madeira 

Nankns 

Opium.. 

Piece Goods 

Madras Piece Goods . 

Pepper 

Raw Silk 

Rattans 


5,629 

7 

9 

5,447 

9 

0 

4,508,216 

1 

7 

17,945 

4,350 

7 

0 

12,660 

3 

3 

54,214 

12 

0 

6,501 

9 

6 

3,902 

12 

0 

16,496 

14 

0 

30,150 

700 

9 

0 

35,874 

10 

6 

2,276 

8 

5 

2,098 

6 

5 

4,385 

4 

0 

3,128 

9 

6 

5,936 

8 

0 

60 

5,700 

103,424 

3 

6 

8,800 

13 

6 

1,670 

13 

6 

44,580 

650 

254,864 

672,968 

6 

0 

12,16^4 

5 

0 

478 

2 

9 

21,970 

4,969 

14 

0 

8 

0 


Rice Bags 15,695 

(iram 1,430 

Wheat 500 

Paddy 200 


K.rporis. R,A. 

Patchery Rice, Bansful, 2 0 

Ditto Patna, Sal I a, 2 4 

Moogy Rice, Ist soit, 1 3 

Ballauin, do 1 2 

Ditto, unchat ta, 1 I 

Gram Patna, 2 0 

Wheat, Donda, 1 0 

Ditto, Gung.ijally, I 0 

Ditto, Jamally, 0 15 

Turmerick, 4 0 

Sugar, Beiiaie.s, 1st soil 10 8 

Ditto, ditto, 2d do. 9 8 

Ditto, ditto, 3d do 9 0 

(ilicc, 1st sot t, 21 0 

Ditto, 2d do 20 0 

Raw Silk, 1st sort, 8 4 

Ditto, 2d do 8 0 

Ditto, 3d do 7 8 

Ditto, Hadanagore, 8 0 

Gunnies, 7 4 

Gunny bags, 7 4 

Opium, Patna, 2200 0 

Ditto, Benares,, 2100 0 

Patchack, 8 0 

Colton, Jalone screwed,. 17 0 

Ditto, Cutcliowra, 16 0 

Red Wood, 2 8 

Black Wood, 2 4 

pry Ginger, 7 0 

Long Pepper 27 8 

Cummrn Seed 5 4 

Sheet Lead 12 8 

Stick Lac 10 8 


The Sale of Horses bred at the Honor- 
able Company’s Stud on the 19th, produ- 
ced at ail average 1000 rupees each. ' 
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PRICE CURRENT 
Dec. 25, 181G. 


Drugs. 


R. A. 

Alum 

.per maun 

\ 5 4 

'Arsenic (Lucknow).. .. 

. do. 

17 0 

Do. (Pegu) 

.. do. 

16 0 

Assafeetida Ist sort ... 

. per seer 

none. 

Do. Patna do 

. do. 

5 0 

Do. do. 2d do 

. do. 

4 8 

Benjamin 1st sort (Europe head) 



manp 

none. 

Do. 2d sori; (India head) 

do. 

32 0 

Do. 3d sort 

. do. 

15 0 

Bora.x 

. do. 

(29 8 

Ditto (unrefined or Tincal) d<>. 

18 0 

Camphor 

. do. 

60 0 

Cochitical 

per seer 

43 0 

Gall nuts.. 

per maun 48 0 

Lac lake 

do. 

24 0 

Lac dye 

do. 

40 0 

Shell lac, 1st sort 

do. 

?0 0 

Do. 2d do 

do. 

17 0 

Letliarge V,, 

do. 

22 0 

Opium (Patna) 

per chest 

none. 

Do. (Benares) 

do. 

do. 

Quicksilver 

per seer 

3 10 

Red Saunders 

iHjr maun 

1 12 

Safflower, 1st sort .... 

do. 

24 0 

Do. up country 

do. 

none. 

Sago, 1st sort 

do. 

6 0 

Do. 2d do 

do. 

4 0 

Sal Ammoniac 

do. 

22 0 

Salt{)Ctre 1st sort (Culini) do. 

8 8 

Do. do. 2d do. do. 

do. 

8 0 

Do. do. 3d do. do. 

do. 

7 8 

Stick lac (Barilwan) , , 

do. 

7 0 

Do. (Sylhet) 

do. 

10 4 

Do. (Pegux) 

do. 

none. 

Sulphur, Ist sort 

do. 

12 0 

Do. 2d do 

do. 

8 12 

Tamarinds 

do. 

1 4 

Terra Japonica (real good) do. 

11 0 

turmeric, 1st sort 

do. 

4 0 

Do. 2d do 

do. 

3 8 

Vermilion (China) 

clie.st 148 0 

Grains. 



Rice Patcherry, 1st sort, per maun 

2 2 

Do. do. 2d do. 

do. 

1 14 

Wheat (Dooda) 

do. 

1 2 


Indigo. 


Copper slab perraauu 47 0 

Do. Japan per do. 55 0 

Iron (Swedish square) per <Io. 5 4 

Do. (do. flat) per do. 5 g 

Iron, (English square) per do. 4 g 

Do. (Do. flat) per do. 4 4 

Do. bolt, per do. ^ 8 

Do. Nails 2 to 3 inch, per do. 18 0 

Do. Do. 4 to 10 inch, per do. 13 0 

Do. Hoops, per do. 7 0 

Lc.ad, (sing.) per do. 11 12 

Do. (sheet) per do. 12 0 

Red lead (1st sort) . . per do. 20 0 

Do. (2d sort)., per do. 19 0 

White do per do. 17 8 

Tutenaguc, per do. 28 0 

Piece- Goods. 

AlliabadSanas,40by2§per corge I40 0 
Do. Emerties, 30 by 2 per do. 73 0 

Do. Mahmoodis, 40 by 2per do. 97 0 

Do. Baftus, 36 by 2 per do. 82 Q 

Jelalpoor super. Sanas, 40 by 2| 

per piece 6 12 

Do. 2d .SOI t, pcrcorge 120 0 

Do. 3d do per do. 1 10 0 

Do. 3d do. 20 by 2| per do. 75 0 

Do. Cosas, 40 by 2^ per do. 105 0 

Kharabad Emertis, per do. 73 0 

Do. Mahmoodis, 40 by 2 per do. 97 g 

Azimghur Sanas 42 by 2| per do. 110 0 

Moradabad Mahmoodis, 40 by 1 

14-16ths per rorge 92 0 

Do. Baftus 36 by 2 . . . per do. 78 8 

Fyzabad Mahmoodis 40 by 2 per 

‘io 100 0 

Mccrgunge do. 40 by 2 per do. . . 82 0 

Do. 36 by 1 1 per do. . . 65 0 

Fyzabad Sanas, 40 by per do. 142 8 

Do. Emertis 32 by 2 . . per do. 75 0 

Choppa Romals 1st sort, per do. 1 40 0 

Bandanas, 1st sort, .. per do. 145 0 

Spices, 

Cardamoms, (.Malabar) per seer 3 8 

Cloves, (good small) per do. 3 10 

Ginger, dry (1 Runghoor) per 


maun 6 12 

Mace, good per seer nonq 

per maun 17 8 

I-o^^do perdo. 25 0 


Miscellaneom. 


»lue. . 


Blue and pitrple do* 

Purple do. 

Purple ami Viojet do. 
Violet do, 
Violet and Copper do. 
tapper (tine) .... do. 

Do. (lean) do. 

Metals. 


per maun 155 to 160 0 


150 0 
145 0 
140 0 
135 0 
130 0 
120 0 
00 to 100 0 


Po. (new) 

do. 

I^pper sheet 16 to 18 oz. 

do. 

Po. 20 to 22 

4o. 

po. 24 to 20 

dq. 

Po, 28 to 40 

do. 

Po. aalli (Europe) 



27 0 
50 0 
50 0 
50 0 
49 0 
53 0 


Betel Nut, (pedier) good per 

maun 3 0 

Canvass, Europe, 1st sort, per 

bolt, 22 0 

Do. 2d sort, per do. 20 0 

CoflTee, (Mocha) . , per maun 28 0 

Do. (Bourbon) none 

Do. (Java) perdq. .. 11 8 

Cotton, Jaloon (unsc.) per do. 14 12 

Bo. Banda, (do.) perdo. ,, 15 4 

Do. thxead (Luckipoop) per do.. . 29 0 

Do. do. (Patna) .... per do. . . 18 0 

Damraer, (boiled) .. perdo... 3 12 

Do. (raw) .... per do. . . 212 

filepkant's teeth, 1st sort, per do. 1 15 0 

Do. 2d sort, per do. 100 0 

Rattans, per hundred, 0 14 
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■Tar, (Stockholm) .. per barrel, 12 0 
Wax, (Pegu) per maun 62 0 

Course of Exchange ^ Dec. 24,1816. 

Calcutta on London, 6 months sight, 
2s. 7(1. Sicca Rupee. 

Calcutta on Loudon, 3 montlis sight, 
'2s. 6d. S. R. 

Calcutta on Bombay, 30 days sight, S. 
R. 93 0 j)er 100 Bombay Rupees. 

Calcutta 00 Madras, 30 days sight, 8. 
R. 328 8 per 100 Star Pagodas, 

Current value of Ooverument Securities f 
17 th Dec, 

Buy. Sell. 

Bs. As. Its. As. 

1 4 Six per cent, loan obliga- 
tion, Dis I 8 

Dec. 2f>, 1816. — Co/^ofl.-^Jalloon Ban- 
da, Bhcerglier, and Cutchowra are again 
.fallen, and are quoted 4 anas per maun 
less than last week’s prices. 

Sugar.— The. nmrket is tolerably brisk 
just now, and the prices appear to have 
improved ; the 2d, 3d and 4th sorts four 
anas, and the 5th sort eight anas per 
.maun. 

Piece goods.— i'he prices of cloths have 
vaiied a good deal during the week. The 
principal alterations in the Elliabad and 
Tanda goods are cotifined to Eliabad Sa- 
nas, and Fyzabad Mahtnoodi.s, both of 
which appear to have fallen five rupees 
per corge. 

Pepper is stationary at the prices of last 
week, with veiy little doing in the mar- 
ket. 

nvIL APPOINTMENTS. 

30M Aug. 1816, — Mr. M, Aiuslie, ad- 
ditional Register of Zilla Court of Oo- 
rukpoor, 

27 th Mr, 15. Scott, Commissioner 
in Cooch Behar. 

Mr. N. Me Leod, Judge and Magistrate 
of District of Rungpoor. 

2hth Oct. — Mr. H. Svvetenham, &c. 

Noe. 1 — Mr. W. Lambcit, Additional 
Register of the Ziila ctnirt at Dinagepoor. 

Mr, W. Braddon, Register of the Zilla 
Court at Tirhoot, 

Nov. 9. — Capt. F. V. Raper, 2d Assist- 
ant to tlie Resident at Lueknow. 

Nov. 22d.— Mr. W. F. Dick, Assistant 
to Superintendent of Police in the West’ 
Provinev’s. 

Mr. C. Dick, Register of the Zilla court 
at Allyghur. 

Mr. 1. 1. Bosanquet, Additional Regis- 
ter of the Zilla court at Bareilly, 

Mr. J. F. M. Reid, Register of the Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal and Court of Cir- 
cuit, for division of Bareilly. 

Mr. J. H. Barlow, Assistant to the Ma- 
gistrate ofNudeea. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

6fA Oct. 1816,— Ensign J, Paterson, to 
be Lieutenant, 


Lieutenant G. Arnold, 2d N. C. to be 
Ft. Adjutant, and Barrack Master at 
Agra. 

iVow.— H. C. European Regiment, 
Capt. Lieut. KIrchoffer, to be Capt. 

Lieut, and Brevet Capt. Thomas WaU 
son to be Captain Lieutenant, 

W. H. Howard, to be Lieut. 

Ensign R. M‘Calley Pollock, to be 
Lieut. 

2d Lieut. Col. Martin White, 
Honorary Aid-de-Camp to his Excellency 
the Governor General. 

Major Gen. 1. S. Wood, Vice President 
of the Military Board. 

8M A'op.— Captain Lieut. A. Black, to 
l)c Captain. 

Lieut. Andrew O'Shea, to be Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign Charles Field, to be Lieutenant. 

llth Regiment of Native Infantry, 
Senior Ensign David Peebles Wopd, to 
be Lieutenant, from the 28th July 1816. 

CADETS OF CAVALRY — Mr. C. W. 
Hodges, Mr. B. Roxburgh, to be Cor- 
nets. 

Lieut. Col. IdttU'jolin, to be Regulating 
Officer at Chittagong, until Major 
Matthews an ives. 

Ensign R. Bell, 17th N. I. to the charge 
of the Aiiillery Detail, attached to the 
Nizam’s troops in Berar. 

Mr. P'orbes, Cadet of Engineers, to sur- 
vey the cinbankincnts at Uajashaye and 
vicinity. 

Lieut. Morton, of Engineers, to super- 
intend the construction of th© public 
works at Bareilly. Ensign Paton to be 
employed under Lient. Morton. 

The orders of his Lordship in Council 
for the return of Mr. P. Allen to Europe, 
are counteriuanded, and he is restored to 
that situation and i ank assigned by general 
orders l.^tlxScpt. 

\2th Ocf.— Lieut. Salmon, Adjutant 
to 2d bat. 18th regt. N. I. to command 
Lieut. Col. Bradshaw’s escort. 

SURGEONS.— l.y; Nov — Mr. C, B. 
Francis, Mr. I. Turner, Mr. C. S. Curliag, 
Mr. O. Wray, As.sist -*111 Surgeons. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Stiong, to the 
civil station of Dacca Jelapoor. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Yeomans, to the 
civil station of Mnrshadahad. 

FURLOUGHS TO EUROPE. 

Capt. R. Langslow, Invalids. 

Lieut. Broadlinrst, Aitillery llcgt, 

Lieut. Fireworker J. Buck, do. 

Lient. A. Eldridge, 2d Nat. Cav. 

Major and Bievet Lieut. Col, J. Nut- 
hall, .3d Nat. Cav. 

Capt, C. I. Ridge, 4th Nat. Cav. 

Capt. H. Weston, lyth Nat. Infantiy. 

Cornet I. S. William.s, 4th Nat. Ctiy, 

Lieut. J. Scott, regt. of Artillery. 

Mr. W. Corraack, Deputy Commits, 
of Ordnance 
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Mr, Assistant Surgeon Andrew Forbes ^ct, as. Mrs. Edmonds of a son. 

of Abercrumby Dies, Eiq. of a daugh- 

marriages. 

Nov. 4. M^or Thos. Whitehead, 9th reirt, N I. 
to Miss CnarliitteNoss. 

Mr* ?■ u J!'** *• »«n"ingham. 

n Jo'^cy, lo Mis, i, L. Willfams. 

w"’ •-“CV Mana, Sd daughter of 

E. Walls, Esq. laleof Calcutta. 

Manner, to Miss Ellen 

M'Keiuie. 

90. Rev. R.May. to Miss E. Balfour. 

It' ss*"' to Miss A. M. Ramsay. 

15 . Mr. F. Roberts, to Miss A. Rarose. 

Irt. Mr. C. Mnrtiii, to Miss A, M. Vallente. 

SO. Frederick Nepean, Ksn, ot the Civil Service. 

to Miss Hairitt Martina Becher. 

Oct. 7. Mr. E. D'Enseliiie lo Miss Elua H. 
Brown. 

deaths. 

Aug H At Chiinar, Lieut. W. H. Hornidirc 

« 7 ‘ 1 > 

25. Eitsjgn E. B. Shorter, of H. M. 87th foot. 
June U. Capt. Ritliard O’Connor. 

Oct. 5. At Cuttack, Lieut. B. W. Bayley of the 
Isl bait, isth net N.l. ^ ^ 

3. Lieut. Arthur Macartney of H.M. 24tli Litrht 
Dragoons. 

16. Isabella, wife of J. Law, Fsq. 

19. At Stramporv Elizabeth Mary, the infant 

daughter of Mr. John Bales. 

<29, Mr. F. Stewait, branch pilot, 

Nov. 2. Mrs, S. Perroux. 

It. Mr. 8. Fritz. 

7» Capt. I. Norris, of ship Gcoraiana, 

8. Mr. G. Hooker aged 59. 

Sept. 30. At sea, on Ins lelurn from Java lo 
Bengal, f ^>t. R. Cock, Com. It It wing Litrlit 
liif. Batt. Bengal Vo,. “ ^ 

Lately at Futlyghiir, Lieut. Chas. Webster. .'»tli 
rcgi, N.l, 

Nov. 18. Mrs. A. Dias, 

Sept. 19. At sea, Capt. W. Hawkey, of the ship 
Baiioas, 

26. At Delhi, C. Child,, Esq. Assist, Surgeon. 

Dec. 3. O. E. Bunnv, aged 17 ycais. 

Oct. 27. Caroline Madlda, ilie infant dauKhtcr 
of Lieut. Ottley, H.M. lOfh regt. 

Nov. 22. Mis. Cliarlutlc Hyppoliie. 

14. AtRamnagluirneai Botiiah, after an illness 
of only ten days, Lieui. Jnhii Fryer Goad, 

Interpreter and ynaiiei Master to 2 d batt. 6ih 
regt. N. 1. 

18. At Benares, Emma Hamer, the infant daugh- 
ter of R. O. Wynne. Hsq of ihe Ci\il Service. 
Oct. 42. At Cawiipore, after a lingering illness 
of singularly long continuance, Mrs. Anderson, 
the lady ot Capt. J, Andeisoii, of the 1st batt 
22d rcgi, of N.l. 

MADRAS. 

On the ‘27th Septc'inber his Excellency 
Count Dupuy, Peer of Fr.mee, and M 
Dayot, Esq. the Inteiidant, landed at Pon- 
dicherry, under the customary honors. 
The former commands Pondicherry, with 
the rank of Governor-Geneial of the 
French possessions in the East Indies, 
'riicre are besides several other public 
functionaries, to the number of seventy, 
we believe, arrived by L’Ainphitrite and 
La Licorne, store ship, which left Roche- 
fort the 17th May, the Isle of France on 
the 3i.8t Augu.st, and Bourbou on the 3d 
ultimo. 

Same day arrived at Madras, his Ex- 
cellency Father in God Verthanes Lord 
Archbishop of Armenia, and Most Rev. 
Father Thomas, and Deacon David, his 
Lordship's associutM. 

The French settlements on the coast of 
Coromandel were given up by the Right 


Ramsay. 

lnvaHd,^2hth. October. Mr. 1. 
tlierland, conductor of ordnance, 

^ Serj.-Miyor Twidale, pensioned. 

Fort H^tlliam, Oct.%^th, 1816.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil being desirous of restraining within 
the narrowest possible limits, the priir- 
tice, in some cases of public service una- 
voidable, of compelling the inhabitants of 
the hills of Nepal under the authority and 
protection of the British government, to 
act as porters, prohibits all military tra- 
vellers from pressing any of the said inha- 
bitants to cany their baggage, or perform 
any other service. Pet sons exercising au- 
thority from Government ill those coun- 
tries are accordingly rcftlricted fiom sup- 
plying such travellers with carriers, as 
thfey must in all ca.ses depend for the 
transjmrtatiou of their baggage on the 
bearers or coolies whom they may be able 
to engage in the plains. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 48. The lady uf D. Macdonald, Esq. of a 
son. 

— . Mri, F, Gonsalves of n daughter. 

Oct, 3, At Rhaugippore, at the house of Mr. 

Jas. Anderson, Mrs. Hiury Andeison of a son. 
44. Mu. Maiy Peters of a son. 

Not. 27. The lady of K. Howard, Esq, of a 
da^liter. 

— . the lady of Lieut. W. Playfair, sth real. 
N.l. Supeiintciident of Military Roads, of a 
da^htcr. 

50. The lady of I. Smith, Esq. of a daughter. 

25, Mrs, I. Chalke, of a son. 

46. Mrs. I. Mircado, of a daughter 
17. At Chttisurah, the lady ot Dr. Vos, of a 
son. 

13, AiShoharghatty, the lady of Oeorge Playfair, 
Esq. Civil Surgeon, Ramghur, of a sun. 

Aug, 46. At Malda, tlic lady of William Brad- 
dun, Esq. of the ('ivil Service, of a daughter. 

26. At OoamaPy, near Malda, Mrs” John 
Andrew, of a daughter. 

Sep. 14. At Malda, ilic lady of John Lamb, Esq. 

Assist. Siirg of the station, of a daughUr. 

46. At Sola, near Malda, Mrs. George Lee, of 
a daughter. 

Nov. 14. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Thos 
Jenour, of H,M. I4th loot, of a daughter. 

Nov. 17. At Benares, tlie lady of R. cf. Wynne, 
Esq. of the Civil Service of a daughter. 

— . At Puttyghur, the lady of J. DoniiUhrone, 
Ejq. of the Civil Service, of adaughier. 

12. Mynpoory, llic lady ot Miqor M. Boyd, of 
the ist batt. 23th N.l. of a son. 

C. Lady of Capt, I, S. Browiirigg, Secretary to 
Military Board, of a daughter. ^ 

3. Lady of Dr. W. Russell, of a daughter. 

, Lady of Capt. Pollock, Artillery, of adaueh- 
ter. 

2. Mrs, I. S, Jebb, of a daughter. 

Oct. 41. Lady of W, Fane, Esq. Civil Service, 
of a son. 

At the house of Major Gen Sir R. Blair, the lady 
of Capt. W. Swinton, of a son. 

Nov. 4. At Midnapore, tlic lady of Lient, Col, 
Richardson, of a daughter. 

6. Mrs. E. 1. Pennington, of a son. 

8, At Btrhampore, the lady of Rev. W. Bales, 
of a son. 

Oct. 49. At Hajrpoot, lady of Capt. W. Dick- 
son, 6thN.C. of twin daugliters. 

At Sitapur, Oude, lady of Lieut, and Adi. W. 

Turner, 47th N.l, of a daughter. 

Oct. 31. At Cawnpore, lady of S.Marihall, Esq. 

of a daughter. * 

Nov. 14. Lady of E. Wateon, Eaq. Civil Service, 
of a aon. 

15. Mn. Rodgers, of aaoi» the infant died (be 
»ame day. 
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Hon. the Governor in Council to His Ex- 
cellency Count Du Puy, and Mons.Dayot, 
the Commissioners of His Majesty Louis 
J8th. 

Government Gazette Extraordinary. 
January 20, 1817.— The following ex- 
tracts from oftici.il correspondence, an- 
nounce the complete expuKiou from the 
Northern Ciicar.s, of tlie body of preda- 
tory horse who entered the Kimmedy 
District on the I'Jth ultimo, which has 
been effected by the zeal and indefatiga- 
ble exertions of Lieut. A. llorthv\icl{, of 
the 2d native regiment and the men under 
his comnian'I. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieut. Col. Steele^ 
commanding at Jlerfiampure. 

I have great .satisfaction in forwarding, 
for the information of Major General 
Rumley, copy of a report received from 
Licuteniint llorilnvich. 

The zeal and ability displayed by that 
ofBcer is manifest, the action speaks for 
itself, and any comment from me is un- 
necessary. 

1 have the honor to be, 

(Signed) T. Srr.KLR, 

Lie lit. Col. Going. 

Berhampore^ 

2d January 1817. 

Extract of a Letter from Lieut. Borth- 
icick^ Commanding Detachment of 
the '2d Bat. 2d Regt. N. I. dated Colar, 
mn Dec. mcu \ p. M. 

1 beg leave to acciuaint you for the in- 
formation of the otticcr commanding the 
regiment, that yesterday morning before 
I left Goangoo, 1 ordered a jemadar’s par- 
ty of folly men, with a .supply of ammu- 
nition from Aska, to follow up and to 
hang on the lear of the Pindaris, and 
in tiic event of my attacking them on the 
opposite side, to give me every a&sistaiice. 

Having calculated the time the p.itty 
from Aska would take in being nearly up 
with them, I look a eiieuitous route by 
Colar, and entered their camp about four 
this morning, situated in the open paddy 
fields, near Nowgaum and about two coss 
south of this. This surprise was equal 
if not better than the first, for the jema- 
dar’s p.iity arrived most opportunely, and 
commenced firing shortly after 1 had 
route ! ihe'm. So soon as the paiiy had 
joined me 1 fell back on Colar, expecting 
that they would take that road about day- 
light; theieforeat pre.sent I cannot say 
what loss they have met with, but from 
the well directed fire that was kept up 
whilst within range, it must be con.sider- 
able. I 1)1 oiig.it off nineteen horses and 
might have brought off a great many more 
could 1 have spared hands to seize them. 

I ltave said that I retiied to this place, 
and just when 1 wa.s iii the act of dis- 
posing of my little force to the best ad- 


vantage, on the three roads leading into it, 
they forced our guards and before 1 could 
support it, about one lialf of them passed, 
and the other half I forced to retire, 
which they did immediately on seeing 
four men and one horse killed on my 
arrival. 

Had 1 had a sufficient force with me, 
I am confident that last night it might 
have beeiulisposed of in such a manner as 
to prevent many of them escaping. The 
guard, with amnumitioii from Ikrham- 
pore, joined me jesterday before I left 
Goangoo. 

Notivithstaiuling the great privations 
the men have undergone since I left Ber- 
hanumre, they behaved remarkably well 
thi.s morning, obeying every order with 
the greatest alacrity. 

Extract of a letter dated 8 <7/ January 
1857, from the Major General Rum- 
ley, commanding the northern division 
of the army. 

I liave much pleasure in tninsinitting, 
foi his excellency the Commander iu 
Chiefs information, copy of a report 
from Lieutenant Bortluvick, dated the 
1st instant, from which it appears that 
the Ganjam district is now completely 
free fiom Piiidaris, the whole of them 
having letrcaied by very long marches 
towards the Bond district, in the Mah- 
latta territory. 

1 have the honor to be, .Sir, 
(Signed) C. Kuiuluv, 

Rlajor General. 
G'altair, January 8, 1817. 

E.vtract of a letter from Lieutenant 
Borthwkky 2d. battalion '2(1. regiment, 
dated Volar, \st JaniKuy 1817. 

1 beg leave to acquaint you for the in- 
formation of the olllccr commanding, 
that I have just received informatiou 
that the body of Piiidaris whom I forc- 
ed to retreat on the .'JOth ultimo took the 
Bullapilly road (which lies a little to the 
west of this) at Nowgaiiin, and joined 
the body that passed this place the .same 
evening, at a place called Bodinghy seven 
eoss north of this — so it is now all over, 
for from what they have experienced, they 
know better tlian to allow infantry to 
come up with them again. 

It is supposed by the people who brought 
me the above infoimation, that at the 
rate at which they w'cre travelling they 
must by this time have crossed the Dus- 
pilly Ghaut, consequently' for me to fol- ' 
low them up would be harassing all the 
men to no purpose. However I have 
sent in a Havildar and twelve men to 
hurry any .stragglers who may have fallen 
on the rear out of the Company's territory 
as fast as possible, but do not expect that 
they will come up with any. I received 
a letter last night from the Malikaar 
of Guillary, saying that they passed that 
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place on the 30th ultimo, with the utmost 
expedition, leaving behind two wounded 
horses— and another letter from Belgoonta 
informs me, that the Peons of that place 
have caught in the juggle eight pindari 
hones and that not a pindari was to be 
seen alive on the 31st ultimo, to the 
southward of this. 

I have the honor to be, 

(Signed) A. Borthwick, 
Comg. Det. 2d. Bat. 2d Regt. 

P. S.— Since the above letter was 
written, the Havildar’s party mentioned 
in it has returned from Boodinghy (not 
conceiving it necessary to go further) 
with information that the Pindaris, 
after passing this, marched sixteen coss 
without halting, burning every village 
ill their way. — The barricaded pass at 
Boodinghy was little or no obstruction 
to them ; that was soon cleared away and 
they proceeded by Cliuckpbad and Ban- 
hochon towards Boadh. -This information 
the Havildar brought to me written by 
the head man at Bodinghy, and I have 
every reason to believe it is correct. 

We have advices so late as tlic 15th 
Dec. from the head quarters of the Hy- 
drabad subsidiary force. The troops com- 
posing that division have recently been 
almost constantly engaged in the pursuit 
of the numerous bands of predatory horse, 
which have since autumn made inroads 
into the Nizam’s territories. In every 
case tlieir efforts have proved unsuccess- 
ful; for although they frequently came 
within siglit of the marauders, the latter 
kei>t such a good look out, and moved off 
with such celerity, that neither infantry 
nor cavalry couW overtake them. It is 
hoped that the ii regular horse, now about 
to be organized by the Nizam, will under 
the conduct of its European offlcei.s, give 
a better account of the pilferers. Three 
or four very large bodies had, when our 
letters were written, passed to the south- 
ward of Nagpoor— ruin and conflagration 
marked their track. 

Letters of the 15th Dec. from Nagpoor, 
intimate that a Pindari force of three 
or four thousand men had a few days 
before crossed the fords of the Nurbudda 
near Hendia, and proceeded in a .south- 
erly direction. They were instantly pur- 
sued, but without effect, by Colonel 
Walker’s division. They were supposed 
to have ma<le for Boorhanpoor. 

On Sunday native accounts were re- 
ceived from Colonel Doveton’s force sta- 
ting, that a .small detached party belong- 
ing to the troops guarding the frontier in 
that quarter, had been attacked and over- 
powered by a body of Pindaris. It 
would appear that an European officer 
and five men were cut off in this affdh 
We have been informed that the 


officer cut off was Lt. Bolton of the 16th 
N. I. He wa.s travelling with a cor- 
poral’s guard, attacked in the night, and 
murdered in his palankeen. 

Jan. 2. — On Friday an express reached 
town, giving cover to a report of a body 
of pindaris having descended the passes 
into the Noilhein Circars, and proceeded 
along the narrow belt of land lying be- 
tween the ,sea and the foot of the moun- 
tainous district. Although the informa- 
tion came from a very respectable quarter, 
con.sidcrations of the extremely difficult 
nature of the country, and the great ob- 
.stacles «)ffered by it to the transit of even 
the liglitcst species of troops, induced 
most person.s to suspect that it might be 
premature. Unfortunately the post of 
Tuesday put an end to these hopes, and 
left no doubt that a body of these marau- 
ders had leached the plains, and notwith- 
.standing the rapidity of their codrsc, left 
many tiaces of tlic dreadful havock, 
which uniformly accompanies their visits. 
The following i.s (he sum of the iutelli- 
genee yet received. Us accuracy may, 
we believe, be depended upon. On the 
night of the 18th, they entered the ze- 
luiudary of Kimidy, and burnetl thcgi'cat- 
er part of the town of that name. 5Ir. 
.Spottiswood, collector of Ganjam, hap- 
pened to be then in the town. He was 
awakened in the dead oftlie night by crie.s 
of fire and murder! On getting up, he 
.saw half the adjoining buildings in fiames, 
and the incendiaries riding furiously up 
and down. He escaped with difficulty. 
Their force vviis conjectured to amount 
to about .seven thousand horse, and three 
thousand foot. The infantry consisted 
probably of inhabitants of the ei rears — a 
rude and rebellious race. On the follow- 
ing day their camp was attacked by a de- 
tachment of the Madras troops, com- 
manded by Major Oliver, who killed 
thirty men, and an equal number of 
horses, and put their main body to flight. 
I’he .site of Kimidy may be observed in 
the common map.s. It lies at some dis- 
tance inland of the coast, about midway 
between Vizagapatam and Ganjam. The 
course of the enemy was now bent nortli- 
w'ard ; and on the night of the 20th, their 
camp was pitched at Cossiboogam, a vil- 
lage situated about fifty miles, south of 
Berliamporc. Later advices received at 
Cuttak on the 27th ultimo, gave reason 
to believe that they had reduced tlie town 
of Ganjam to ashes ; passed the ferry of 
the great Chilkeea Lake ; and encamped 
at Manickpatain, only sixteen miles from 
Juggerinath. These however being found- 
ed on a mere native rumour were not 
credited. The rich and populous town of 
Pooree was generally understood to bO 
the avowed object of their enterprise. 
Wc however have no dpubt but they would' 
be foiled in^ their attcrilpts to sack H. 
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The temple of Ja^^fifeimath itself is suf- 
ficiently strong to resist the unskilfiil 
assaults of a myriad of irregular horse, 
and the reguhu’ troops stationed there 
would, we trust, be quite sufficient for 
the protection of the town, Urge and 
straggling as it is. Previously to the a{)- 
proacli ot the enemy, only five companies 
of the 2d battalion IHth regt. native in- 
fantry, were posted there; but as soon 
as tbe news of their api)earance reached 
Cuttak, the remainder of the battalion 
with a brigade of guns, marched to rein- 
force them. The nature of the mountain- 
ous and woody distiicts which divide 
Orissa from Bciar, and tlie centrical pro- 
vinces of the Dukhin, is too little known 
to admit of our hazarding a conjcctui-c, 
respecting the probable outlet by which 
these villains will endeavour to make 
gooil their return to their own country. 
We nevertheless trust, that some of the 
detachments which would be immediately 
sent in .search of them, will have been 
lucky enough to intercept thoir letreat, 
and that they will not by undue lenity loSc 
the opportunity of striking terror into the 
minds of men utterly cruel and merciless. 
The exact loutc by which this body de- 
scended tbe ghauts is jet unknow'u ; aud 
their undertaking appears astonishing to 
all who are aware of the rugged and bar- 
ren uature of the Circars.— 
fiaz,) 

REVENUE APPOINTMENT. 

Nov. 2d. — I\Ir. E. UhtofF, Second As- 
sistant to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Trichi nopoly. 

JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. E'. H. Woodcock, liegistcr of the 
Zilla of Salem. 

Mr. I. Haig, Register of the Zilla Tiii- 
ncvall. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. fil- At Madras, the lady of G. I, Hadow, 
^Eaq. uf a daiigiiter. 

Sept. 7- At Madras, the lady of C. Roberts, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

«. At Madraa, the Udy of Lieut. W. (VReilly, of 
a daughter. 

.10. At Madras, the lady of Major Lindsay, of 
the «4cl N. I. of a daughter. 

Oct. 9- At Jay poor Kouthy, the lady of Capt, 
W, P. Ulacke, of H H. tl»e Nizam’s N, I. m 
Berar of a son. 

S5. At the Residency Hyderabad, the tody of 
Lieut. Charles St. John Grant, of the Resi- 
dent’s Escort, of a sou and heir. 

48, At Madras, the lady of Capt. C. C. Johnston, 
of a son. , 

lb. At Tricni nopoly, the lady of Charles May 
Lushmgion, Esq. Collector of Trichinopoly, ot 
' a daughter. 

44. At St. I'homas’s Mount, the lady of Lieut, 
Col. Fieese, of a son. 

Nov. 14. Uiiy of M, Jones, Esq. Paymaster 
H. M.ioregt of a son. 

5. laidy ot Licut. T. Malton, 94d legt. of a 
.daughter- ^ , , , 

40. Lady of *<. Nicholls, Esq. of a daughter. 

44, At the Presidency, the lady of J. H. D. 
Ogilvie, E-n. H. C ’s Civil St-rvice, of a ion. 

5. At Vcidhnchillum, the lady of Urooke Cun- 
lilft, Esq. of a daughtei. 

6. At Kurnool. the Wy of Lieut, G. Stott, 9th 
regt. N. 1. of a son. 

Asiatic Jownt.— No. 18. 


MARRUOES. 

Nov. 18, Rev. Ed, Vaughan, A. M. Senmr Chap- 
lain. to Mir. Colebrooke, widow ot the tale 
Lieiit -Col. Cotebrookf', C. H. 

IS. At Hydrabad, H. Russell, Esq. to Miss M. (’. 
Mottet. 

u At Madras, Lieut. Geo MiPom, Ht, hijtt. jflil, 
N. 1. to Miss Marv Hoswell Parkinson, daugh- 
ter of the late Bosiveil Parkinson, Ksq. and 
grand daugiiter to Col. J. G. Hill, late of that 
establishment. 

Oct. 30. At the same place, J. Bedumont, K«q, 
to Genevieve, eldest daughter of W. Rutter, 
Esq. 

Sept. la. J. Stephenson, Esq. H. M. 92d Light 
Urtguons, to Mils Jane Maggs. 

death. s. 

Nov. f!. At Waltair, at the house of his father- 
in-law Sir J. Chalmers, K. C. HJ, P, De Gre- 
nier, Eso. eldest son of tlin late Clievalier De 
Grenier l)e roiiclare. 

US. Mi» .S. Ross, wife of Mr. D. Ross. 

Oct. IS. At Madras, Mis. Martha Steplienson, 
wife of Lieut and Adj. Stephen'f^n, Ifitii regt. 

7. At Samuli'otuh, the lady of Ensign hrancis 
H.ilcman, Istbatt. 4th regi N. I. 

Aug. 11. At Madras, Lieut G. M, Ellis, H. M 
34th foot. 

BOiMB.'W. 

We learn, by letters ftoin Cutch, that 
the contdgiou.s disea.se, which has for 
some time prevailed in that part of the 
country ha.s somewlrat abated. At a vil- 
lage called Moorbee, the daily deaths aro 
now I educed in number, from twenty-five 
’ and thirty to five aud .seven, and at But- 
cliao a similar favourable turn has been 
experienced. We regret to learn, how- 
ever, that the fever at the date of our cor- 
re8pon(lent’.s letter, was dreadfully de- 
structive in the fort of Rhadunpoor and 
in .some towns in Sind. 

'Hie di.seasc is stated to have made its 
api>eaiance first at Kundacotc, in tbe 
month of May of hist year, and to have 
traversed from one part of the country 
to the other, very distinctly, leaving sad 
marks of its ravtiges throughout the 
whole of its progress. At a village called 
Adowee, it carried olf five humUed and 
eighty persons in the months of January, 
February, and March hist. Two months 
after its effects had ceai4cd in Wagur, it 
.suddenly appeared in Moorbee, where it 
has raged ever siuce, and, according to 
the best .iccounls has destroyed sixteen 
or seventeen hundred [jeople. In August 
it shewed itself, aud still continues to 
exist in Butchao ami extended to the vil- 
lage of Clierce, on the borders of our 
newly acquired districts in Cutcli, where 
it seems to have been checkwl in a man- 
ner equally unaccountable as it oiiginated. 

The disease is attended by sliglit fever, 
with swellings in the glands ot the groin 
or armpits, which, in the event of nou- 
suppuratio !, produce death in general on 
the fourth day. One iiLstaiice occurred at 
Moorbee, of a woman recovering after 
the swellings had been formed nineteen 
days, and was the only case of a recovery 
witlioiit smipuration. The disease ap- 
pears to be confined to the limits of ilie 
towns, where.it has broken out, withoRt 

VoL. Ill, . M 
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extending to the suburbs, and lias never 
yet made its appearance in the towns on 
the sea coast ; its ravages being entirely 
confined to the interior. 

The Bombay papeis mention that the 
fever has spread nidi dreadful effect to 
the western side of the Peninsula : in one 
distiict of Gnzarat tlie deaths are said 
to have exceeded twenty-five daily ; it 
was deemed contagious, and its progress 
was so alarming, tliat the Bombay Go- 
vernment judged it necessary to take 
jirecantionary measures, to iulercept its 
transmission along tlie coast. The cold 
season was expected to produce a miti- 
gation of its lage. 

The cloigy on this ostahlishnient have 
presented tcj ms for the .adoption of the 
flimy, upon whicli they would wish to he 
.admitted subscribers to the Bombay Mi- 
lit.iry Knud. 

“ We have been informed by a cor- 
respondent in the Dakhaii, that tlie 
Pindaris continued hovering about Col. 
Walker’s eamp on the Nerbudda, and 
sneceeded in surprising two officers who 
were hunting within three miles of the 
force. We arc sorry to learn that after 
stripping and plundering one of them, 
they delibciatcly put him to de.alli. We 
refrain from mentioning the oflicei’s 
name, in the .anxious hope that the 
leport may prove unfounded.” We re- 
gret, however, to state that our inqui- 
ries induce us to fear that the above re- 
port is correct ; we have seen a letter 
inentioning the circumstance, and we 
have also been informed that a party of 
four or fiu* Sepoys had been cut off and 
munleied by tliese jobbers. Tins is pro- 
bably a varied account of the murder of 
Lieut, Bolton. 

The Bombay Courier, of the 4tli J.a- 
iiuary, has been received, containing 
Major Lnshington’s account, to the Resi- 
dent at Poonah, IMr. Elphiusloiic, of his 
•successful and pei .severing pursuit of the 
Pindari.s, on the 25th and 2()tli of 
December. The Major conducted the 
e.xpedition with skill and addre.ss. Only 
one British otlicer was killed— Captain 
Darke, of the 4th regiment of Light 
Cavalry : no officers were wounded. 

The Bom hay Courier says, that the com - 
municatiou between Seroor and Poomali, 
and the latter place and Panwell, had 
for a fortnight been unsafe without a 
guard. Numerous Mahratta familie.s 
have within the.se few days sought for 
relii-e in the islands of Caranja and 
Salsetle. The principal object of the 
Pindaris in entering tlie Concan, was 
to seize a large quantity of kiiicob (silks) 
whicli was exported from Bombay to 
Cliowal for the interior. This they suc- 
ceeded in. It is their intention to sweep 
the coast as far as ^\xvdX:^^ (Bombay Cou- 
rier, January A.) 


Sept. 7.— On Monday last the court 
of Oyer and Tei-mlner for the town and 
island of Bombay, met pursuant to ad- 
journment, when, after hearing the Ad- 
vocate-General in answer to the motion 
for arrest of judgment, .and the defendant’s 
counsel, in reply the Hon. the Rocoidor 
decided against the law points, and passeil 
sentence of a fine of 4000 rupees on the 
ilefendant Piiiiyakhoty Moodeliar, in ad- 
dition lo the sentence passed on his for- 
mer conviction. 

The Bishop of Calcutta was expected to 
visit Cananore on his return to Calcutta. 

The Bombay Courier, l.'Uli. Decembel’, 
returns an answer to a correspondent on 
a .suhicct of mncli interest, The Postage 
of India Letters, 

The latc.st act tliat the legislature li,as 
• passed regulating the postage of letters 
between the United Kingdom and the East 
Indies is, we believe, the 5.i Geo. d, 
c.ap. 15;L 

This statute imposes a duty on all 
letters forwaided, by vessels employed as 
packets by the Post-master General, or 
.sent in Mails by His Majesty’s ship.s of 
war or store ships, or by the Hon’ble 
Comp, ally’s Ships oi private 'Kraders, at 
the discretion of the host-master General 
with the consent of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, to and from the United Kingdom 
and the East Indies of 
3s. (id. for a single letter ; 

7'i. for a double letter ; 

10s. (id. for a treble letter ; 

Hs. for an ounce, and so on in proportion. 
— And on letters conveyed in like manner 
between the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Mauritius and any part of the continen- 
of Asia, and all intermediate places, of 
Is. 9d. for a single letter, and so in pio- 
portioii for a double, &c. 

Packets of NevY.spapcrs, Price currents 
and all printed papers subject to .stamp 
duty, .and duly stamped, may be forward- 
ed under a cover open at the ends at the 
rate of 3d. per ounce. 

Seamen and soldiers employed in the 
service of His Majesty, or the Company in 
the East Indies, arc allowed to send and 
icceive letters at the rate of Id. a letter. 

On letter.s forwarded to Indiaby ve.ssels 
not employed as packets, is laid a sea 
post.agc of Is. 2d. for each sipgle letter, 
and on letter.s forwarded from India in 
like manner, a sea postage of 8d. for each 
single letter, and so in proportion for 
double, &c. Owners, cliartereis and con- 
signees of vessels, are allowed to send and 
receive, by their own ships, letter.s free 
of postage as far as 20 ounces, and ship- 
pers and consignees of goods as far as 
ft ounces. 

The act directs that the postage impos- 
ed by it, on letter.s sent from any port in 
Great Britain to any port in India, shall 
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be received by the deputies of the Post- 
master General on the delivery in India, 
but the postage oil letters forwarded from 
India to Great Britain, may be received 
on their delivery in the United Kingdom 
or in India on forwarding the same, at 
the option of tlie party sending them. 

The foregoing statement is the best an- 
swer we arc able to give to our eoires- 
Iiondent’s A. B’s. first query ; with re- 
spect to his second (jnery, as the act al- 
luded to expressly directs that the packet 
or sea postage of letters sent to India, be 
received on delivery in India by liis Majes- 
ty’s Deputy Post-inasteis General there, 
we conceive that they are fully warrantcil 
in levying the latc of postage even if the 
English post inaiks should indicate that 
the postage had been previously paid in 
England ; the levying ot the packet or sea 
postage rates in Kngland, on letters for- 
warded to India is contrary to the provi- 
sions of the act and we believe the post- 
masters at home could not legally exact 
or receive them ; hut we cannot point out 
to our correspondent how he is to obtain 
redress, as the act in ipiestion imposes no 
penalties, except on persons who shall 
violate the statute, by sending or convey- 
ing letters, otherwise than through the 
medium of the post office or by the autho- 
rity of h's Majesty’s Post-master Ge- 
net al. 

The duties or rates of postage to be 
levied by this act, arc in addition to the 
inland postage in the United Kingdom. — 
Letters destined for India and sent from 
tlic countty, are subject to the old inland 
postage for conveying them from tiie place 
whence the letters are sent to London, or 
to the poll ill which the packet is made 
up ; and this inland postage, we believe, 
must be paid in the United Kingdom at 
the time of giving in the letter at the post 
office in thecoimtiy. 

* 1 ,* This article about jjostage is nearly 
right, but ill the seventh paiagrapli what 
is said about the optional payment of post- 
age ill India on letters to England should 
be understood as applying only to the 
Packet not the Ship letters. 

Witli respect to the eighth paragraph, 
nothing is chargeable in India for British 
postage, except what is maiked hereon 
the letters. 

The list paragraph is wrong. The in- 
land postage on letters from hence to 
India is no/ paid at putting in, 

j)ec. 5. Raj pore subsidiary force 
has drawn a little Piiulari blood on the 
4th lilt. Intimation was given to Captain 
Walker of an immense body of the ma- 
rauders having forded the river near Hin- 
dis, and proceeded southward in the di- 
rection of Boorhaiipoor. He immediately 
marciied after them, and before day-light 
on the morrow had gone thirty-five miles, 


when he learned that the invaders had 
.suddenly turned back; the Britisli force 
w.is iraincdiateiy countcnnarched, and on 
reaching Hindu found that the main body 
of tlie enemy hud that morning rccrossed 
to the north bank of the river. Continuing 
their march, they came upon a small 
Pimlari detachment, encamped ^n a jun- 
gle. 1 ’nfortnnatcly from the lateness and 
darkness of the cvenimr, and Iroin their 
being speedily recognised, no part of the 
force came into play, excc|)tmg a detacli- 
ineiit of Madras cavalry, which dashed in, 
and killed fifteen men ; the rest escaped. A 
body of .^>,000, otlieis say 10,000 of these 
inarandets, aie stated to be still prowling 
near the b inks of the Nerbudda. Some 
anxiety was manifested for the arrival of 
the Bengal lelieving division, Gu/iaiat 
and Candei.shaie in gieat alarm. 

The Bonibav Comier of the 2t^\h Sep- 
tembei, not k os the dWconiinuation of 
the King’s Naval establishment at that 
port, with the exception ot the master 
sliipwiighl, who is to remain to super- 
intend the construction ol the ships or- 
deied to be built. 

Tlie Commissioner J. Johnstone, Esq, 
has been appointed by the Lords of the 
Admiralty Naval Coiiiinissioiicr <it Trin- 
coiualee. 

The election of a monument is com- 
menced at St.Tlioinas's Church, Bombay, 
laised by subscription fioin the British 
and naval inhabitants of that place, in 
commemoration of the late Captain Har- 
dinge, who fell in action between H, M. 
ship St. Fioren^o and the French national 
trigate La Piedmontaise. 

(reneralOfdo's. 22(1. Nov. 1816. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to appoint 
Lieut. M. Blackall of 6th Hegt, N. I. to 
be Mahratta linguist to the 2(1 batt. of 
that Hegt. 

Captain W.Sandwith, Eiirop. Regt. to 
succeed Maj. Hodgson as Assist.-Comiuis 
at Surat. 

27. — Brevet Capt. 1). H. Bellasia to be 
Depuly-Adj. Gen. with the official rank of 
Major. 

Lieut. S. Halifax H. C. Europ. Rcgi. to 
be Maj, of Biig. 

Capt. Anderson, 9th Regt. N. I. to be 
Paymaster in the South Division of 
Gnzarat. 

Lieut, Stevenson is to return to his for- 
mer situation in Ratt. Art. Maj. Hodgson, 
Commiss. of store having arrived at the 
Presidency. 

SURGEONS.— Senior Assist. Surg. Mar- 
maduke Hewitt, to be surgeon. Rank 
7 th Dec. 

Assist.-Surg. Llewellyn is appointed to 
the Medical duties of H. C. cruizer Prince 
of Wales. 

4j M 2 
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FURL()i;OllS TO EUROPE. 

Capt. C, M. Leckry 5th. N. I. Lieut, 
aud Jhevct Capt. I. Carter, 3<l. N. I. 
Jiarrack-jnaster at Surat. 

Lieut. T. Palin, Hegt.N. I. 

6a Dec.—Snrg. 1». C. Baird, Act. Su- 
pcriutcndant Surg. in Giuarat. 

9th. — Assist. -Slug. Wicr, attached to 
the C. cruizers in the Gliina seas. 

10th.— Capt. I. Irvitiu;, ‘2d. N. 1. 

Util.— -Lieut. U. M. Griiidlay, sub- 
Assiat.t^oinuiis. Geueial. 

Invalided. — Lieut. R. White, 1st, Regt. 
N, I. at his own rcijiiesC. 

designed 7a. Df c.— Lieut. VV. Uoch- 
fold, Batt. of Aitillery. 

SHirriNG INTELLIGENCE. 

Nov. 23.— Brig St. Antonio, Duncan, 
from Cakultii. 

Nof. 2o.— H C. crmzei I*ayehe, Lieut. F. Faiih- 
fuM| Irum Maiwan, 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. At Hope Hall, the lady of Capt. F. 
Purcp, ol adauglitcr, 

8. Lady ol f apt. Livingston, Barrack Master at 
the Pjesidenry, of admighler. 

Oct. 20 At Hombav, the Udy of Quarter Master 
William Johnttone, of H. M. both foot, of a 
daughter, 

MAKIUAOE. 

Nov. 27, J. lliclurds, (ith regt. N. I. to Miss F.. 
Mignaii, daughter of l.ieut. Col. Migriaii. 

DK \THS. 

Nov, 24. The infant son of Major Haynes. 

26. Major Haynes, H. M.47thregi. 

At Kaii.i, Litut. C. Grenville, It. M. I7ih Light 
Dragoons. 

Oct. 31. At Bombav, aged 14, Byrom Howies, 
£54. of (lie Hon. £ast>liidia Compaii)’* Bom* 
bay Civil Service. 

FORT .MARI.BOROUGH. 

BIRTH, 

Aug, 17, At Fort Murlboroiigh, Lady Hcselridge# 
the lady of Capt. H. \V. Wilkinson, 0th icgt. 
Bengal N 1. of a daughter. 

JAVA. 

'Phe orders by govcinnient enact, that 
in cou.scijnence of tlie delitering over of 
,lav;i, the civil officers of the Jiritish goterii- 
niefU will he lelievcd by those of the Nc- 
thorlnnd.s i^oimnnent, with the exception 
of tlie Sccretajy to Governnieiit, the 
Ircasury and accountant’s office. 

Mr. Crawford has been appointed 
Commissioner at Samarang, to e.xpeditc 
the arrangements rcqui.sitc, previous to 
the retifing of the British authorities. 

Extraet fi'om « Hataria Gazeite^ dated 
Saturday Ihclth of September 1816, 
The afconnt.s respecting the transfer of 
the residencies successively received, are 
very saiisfactoi y. Among others, at both 
the courisot Djocjocaita and Sourocarta, 
the lesidehis Jiavc been received by the 
Princes in a mo.'^t Inilliaiit maiineV. — On 
the day appointed for the transfer of the 
residencies to the Dtttcl\ goremincct, all 
the officers at the court 


scmbled, at the houSe.< of the Resident, 
to witness this wishetl for event ; and the 
Princes gave the Dutch residents in the 
plainest manner to understand, how nindi 
they rejoiced to see that relation reesta- 
blished, which had existed for so many* 
years. The assurances given to them on 
the part of the Dutch government, that 
the agieements made with the former 
govermiiefit would be inaintainefl, wcfc 
received with that resivect witli which the 
confidence in tlic un.‘>haken fiddiiy of the 
Dutch nation, in abiding hy their agree- 
ments, at all times had inspired the na- 
tive Princes. 

On Wedne.sday evening, their Excellen- 
cies the Commi.bsioner.s Getieral gave an 
entertainment to the membcr.s of the for- 
mer Bfitish goveiument, to which the 
piincipal civil servants and officers of tlio 
ganison were invited. I'lie amazements, 
which a well sewed table occasioned, 
were increased by the .Muee.ssful attempts 
of a beautiful hand of music, and the vi- 
vacity of the company can only be mea- 
snred by the spitit with which the toasts 
were drank. 

Their cxccllencie.s receiveil the congra- 
tulatloiLs of the officers of the gairison, 
and of the college.^, the ministers of the 
different sects, the civil scrvanl.s, and also 
those of the Chinese and natives, and of 
the gi cater part of the inhabitants of the 
town. 

His excellency the fiieutenant General 
Anfingb, accompanieil by many officer.^, 
ofFeml his congratulations and homage to 
the King, and to the Commit.-, loners Gene- 
ral. And the Pre.sidents, aeroinpankd by 
the member.s of their respective colleges, 
expre.sscd, at this opportunity in appro- 
priate speeclies, the happine.ss which they 
felt, at being replaced under the Dutch go- 
vern ment, and under the best of kings, 
assuiing the Commissioners general of 
their attachment to the mother country, 
and their fidelity to the most helov’cd of 
king.s, for whom and whose jiosterity lht‘y 
all expresscfi tlicir best wi.shes. 

AH that were admitted to this audience 
testified the same sentiments, an din the 
evening, all the inhabitants gave a public 
proof of their happiness by illuminating 
their respective dwellings. The Ex-Licu- 
tenant Governor accompanied by the most 
respectable of his nation, still remaining 
at this place, honored the Commission- 
eis General with a visit. 

His excellency the Governor General 
gave a sumptuous dinner to the LieHt- 
General Antingh and his officers, and in 
the evening, a grand l^jall and supper in 
the Harmony, where more than two hsin- 
riret! persons were present ; among others 
tlie l^itisli Lieutenant Governor, and all 
the military and civil servants of the for- 
mer administration. Both sides of the 
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house were brilliantly illuminated ; one 
side of it being decorated by the Dutch 

arms, LONDON MARKETS. 


^I'he Java subscription for the Waterloo 
Fund, in behalf of the families of the 
brave men killed, and for the wounded 
sufferers in the army of the Netherlands, 
during that glorious and memonible cam- 
paign, amounted on the 27th of January 
1816, to the sum of eighty-three thousand 
gilders, solely subscribed by the Dutch 
inhabitants of Java. 

Thus far the congi at illations of the 
Netherlanders. We liavc received later 
accounts from Java, which have also a 
stronger semblance of authenticity with re- 
gard to the cordiality ot the native Javanese 
to the return of Dutch lule and authority. 
The most deplorable gloom isst.ded loper- 
vadc all ranks ; the prince and the sub- 
ject alike ticmblc at the idea of a relapse 
into the foitner state of servility, poverty 
and oppression. With icgard to our- 
selves, the information produced by Mr. 
Raflles has so interested us in the fate of 
this fertile island, that we sympathise in 
the blighted hopes of the princes and na- 
tives of Java who expected with ourselves 
the most happy and lasting lesults, from 
the wisdom, justice, and energy of liritish 
gov Cl not s. 

DIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anu DEATHS. 

HOME LIST. 

BIUTHS. 

M.»y I. At Diighton, llie lady uf Gen. Sir David 
B.urcl, Bart, G. G. B. of a btill burn child, 

S. l^dy ul Cajit. Grayhain, of (lie H. C.*s ship 
William Put, of a son. 

On Sunday, May 18, in Surry Square, the lady of 
H. Hutclnrison, Esq. ad otticer of H. C. s.hip 
General Kyd, of n son, 

MARllIAGES. 

May G. At St. George's Hanover Square, the 
llev. Spencer Rodney Diuminund, Rector of 
Swairalon, Hants, to ('aroline, only daughter 
of M. Montague, Esq. of Little Bookham m 
Surry, and niece to the late Earl ol Eucklngham- 
•hire. 

7. W. Blathwayt, Esq. of Dyrliam Park, Glou- 
cestershire, to F. Margaret, eldest dauglUer of 
J. Taylor, Esq. of Calcutta, 
b, J. Thornhill, Esq. to Henrietta Fhilhpine, 
eldest daughter of Col. Ileaufoy, ot Bushey 
Heath. 


Tuesday, May^T, 1817. 

Cotton,— The news froTn the Brazils has occa- 
siohcd several parcels of Cotton to be withdrawn 
fri>m sale j holders ask an advance ; but Intlc or 
no business has been done at any improvement m 
price, yet there is no doubt that the intelligence 
will have a favourable cBcct on the market. The 
-sales of last week were limited, and at vanous 
prices. 

Snjfar.— Notice has been given in Parliament 
respecting an alteration m the bounties of Re- 
fined, on exportation. The particulars have not 
yet transpired j the act itself is not brought into 
the House of Commons j but it is probable there 
will be some reduction. The import duty on Kaw 
Sugar has declined from 3ii8.a97s, ; ihe export 
bounty on Refined, by tlie act dated 94th June, 
I81fi, was nut subject to any vaiiation, according 
to the aggreg.ate average prices of Muscovados, by 
which It had previously been govemed. 

In Foreign Sugars there were few IransactionS : 
790 bags Kast-India, sold on Company’s terirw, 
went off much about the late prices— yellow 378, a 
428. ; ordinary white 458. u 458. 6d. 

There continues to be great fluctuatioB* 
in the prices of Coffee ; last week every descrip- 
tion brought to public sale, with the exception of 
some mixed Sumatra, sold at a decline of 9s. per 
cwt, } good and fine ordinary Jamaica sold un. 
commonly low, on account of Uie quantity of 
these descriptions brought forward. 

East-Ittdia Sale. — The following Notice WMi 
posted up on Friday at tiie East-lndia House i— 

“ May 93, 1817.— It appearing that a Bill httt 
passed the House of Commons, and been sent up 
to the Lords, for regulating the exportation of 
Sugar and Coffee 5 the buyers are informed that 
the sale of Sugar and Coffee wbitli was advertized 
for this day, it necessarily postponed until a copy 
of the Bill can be obtained, of which due notice 
will be given without delay.’* 

EaU- India Trade extended to Malta and Gibraltar. 
— Particulars of a Bill, now in progress, regula- 
ting tlic Trade to and from the Places within the 
Limits of the Charter of (lie East-lndia Com- 
pany and certain Possessions of His Majesty in 
the Mediterranean, are stated In page ft 10 of ouf 
present number. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Ship's Names. Tons. Probable Time of Saihng, 
Columbo. 

Prince Regent .... 40u June fio. 


DEATHS. 

J. S. Burfnrd, Esq. aged 6?, formerly in the ser- 
vice of tiie H. E. I. C. for upwards of 30 years, 
leaving a widow and eight children. 

At his house, York Place, Baker Street, aged 73, 
W. Lewis, Esq. formerly of the Civil Service, 
and Member ot Council at Bombay. 

At West Hall, Moitlake, Surry, in Hie 65th 
year of his age, Miyo'' Thomas Harriott, late of 
the Hun. East India Company’s service, at 
Bengal. 

May 8.1,. Mr. J. Jones, aged 46, late of Calcutta. 

April ID. At Liff, shue of Angus, in Scotland, 
the Rev. Doctor Thomas Constable, brother of 
Lieut, Col, Constable, of the Bengal AruUery, 


Bombay. 

Albinia 497 May 18, 

Lord Sidmoulh ... 400 May 95. 

Madras and Calcutta. 
Ganges 400 May 19, 


Pnne* of Wales* Island and Bengal, 

Metcalf 690 from Gravesend, May S7< 

Cape qf Good Hope. 


Leda 

Antelope 

Clyde 

Eligabeth 

Cape Packet,.. 


165 June 35. 

170 June 2. 

240 June i. 

250 put back to Deal May 96. 
230 June 20. 
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L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

1, d. 

Cocliineal 

...lb. 0 

3 

9 

to 

0 

4 

3 

Turmerlck, Bengal.. cwt. i 

8 

0 

to 1 

0 

0 


cwt. 4 

4 

0 


4 

6. 

0 

China 2 

0 

0 

— 2 

5 

0 

— - t!heribon 

... . 3 

14 

0 



3 

b 

0 

Zedoary 






— Bourbon 


0 

0 


4 

i 

0 

Galls, in Sorts 7 10 

0 

- 7 15 

0 



2 

0 

— 

5 

4 

0 

Blue 9 

0 

0 




Cotton, Surat 

..lb. 0 

1 

2 



0 

i 

5 

Indigo, Blue lb. 






Extra fine 

. ... 0 

1 

fi 

— 

0 

1 

7 

— Blue and Violet. 0 

9 

0 

— 0 10 

0 

— — Bengal 


0 

10 


0 

1 

1 

Purple and Violet ... 0 

7 

6 

— 0 

8 

9 

— Bourbon 

0 

1 

10 

— 

0 

2 

8 

—— Fine Violet 0 

7 

0 

— 0 

7 

6 

Drugs, &c. for Uveing. 







— Good Ditto 0 

6 

6 

— 0 

7 

0 

Aloes, Epatica 

cwt. G 

0 

0 


14 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet it Copper 0 

b 

3 

— 0 

6 

6 

Auniseeds, Star 


10 

0 


.5 

0 

0 

— Good Ditto 0 

5 

9 

— 0 

6 

0 

Borax, Replied.... 

6 

0 

0 



G 

5 

0 

Good Copper 0 

5 

6 

— 0 

5 

9 

Unrefined, or Tincal x 

5 

0 





— Middling Ditto .... 0 

5 

3 

— 0 

5 

6 

Campiurc unrefined ., 10 

10 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Ordinary Ditto 0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

9 

Cardemoms, Malabar.. Ib 0 

3 

0 



0 

s 

6 

Fine Madras 0 

6 

3 

— 0 

7 

3 

—— Ceylon 








Good Ditto 0 

5 

6 

— 0 

6 

0 

Cassia Buds 

cwt. 90 

0 

0 

— 

21 

0 

0 

Ordinary Ditto . . 0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

9 










12 

0 

— 1 

14 

0 

Castor 61 1 

..Ih. 0 

3 

3 


0 

4 

0 

Safflower cwt. 3 

10 

0 

— s 

10 

0 

China Root 

.cwt. 2 

0 

0 



2 

5 

0 

Sago cwt. 1 

tfi 

0 

— 2 

15 

0 

CocuUis Indicus... 


0 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Saltpelte, Refined.. . rwt. 2 

4 

0 




Columbo Root 

2 

10 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skeiii ... lb. 0 

15 

1 

— 0 18 

It 

Dragon’s Blood.. 








Novi 010 

8 

— 1 

15 

1 

Ouin Ammoniac, lump.. 







Ditto While 






— .Aiabic 

3 

10 

0 


5 

0 

0 

China 1 

0 

9 

— 1 

10 

5 

— Assafoetida. . 








()rgaii7.iiie. ... .... 1 

18 

0 

— 2 

8 

0 

— Beniamin . .. 

. 7 

10 

0 

— 

65 

0 

0 

Spices. Cinnamon.. ..lb. 0 

9 

fi 

— 0 

13 

0 

Animi 

.cwt. 6 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

— Cloves 0 

3 

8 




— — Galbauum. . 








Bourbon. . 






Gainhogium 

.. . 17 

0 

0 


22 

0 

0 

Maie 0 

5 

6 

— 0 

9 

4 

— Myrrh 


0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

— — Nutmegs. . . 0 

5 

8 

— 0 

1> 

9 

Olibanuin . . 

... . 5 

0 

0 


H 

0 

0 

Ginger . cwt. 2 

U) 

0 




Lac Lake 


1 

6 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Pepper, Company’s 0 

0 

7 

— 0 

0 

8 

Dye. .. 

... . 0 

5 

11 


0 

() 

0 

Piivilegc 0 

0 

7 




Shell, Block 

. . . 

10 

0 



0 

15 

0 

White 0 

0 

11 

— 0 

1 

0 

- — Shivficd . 

3 

to 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

Siigai. Yellow cwt. 1 

IS 

0 

— 2 

4 

0 

Slick 

, S 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

White 2 

0 

0 

— 2 

It 

0 

Musk, China . . 

. 07.. 0 

1 5 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Blown 1 

12 

0 

— 1 

14 

0 

Nux Vornica. . . . 

.cwt. 1 

10 

0 



1 

15 

0 

Tea, Bolica lb. 0 

2 

0 




Oil Cassia 

.oz. 0 

2 

0 



0 

2 

3 

— - Congou . . . 0 

2 

9 

— 0 

3 

s 

— CiniiHinon .. 

... 0 

14 

0 





Souchong 0 

3 

10 

— 0 

4 

ty 

— Cloves 

. . 0 

1 

0 





C.ainpoi 0 

2 

9 

— 0 

3 

9 

— — Marc 








Twankay 0 

2 

U 

— 0 

J 

4 

— Nutmegs . .. 

. 0 

1 

4 





Pekoe 0 

4 

8 

— 0 

5 

8 

Omum 

.lb. 







Hyson Skin 0 

2 

10 

— 0 

4 

5 

Rliubaib 

0 

4 

2 


0 10 

6 

— Hyson 0 

4 

3 

— 0 

6 

« 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

cwt. 5 

5 

0 





Gunpowdei 0 

5 

(i 

— (1 

6 

2 

Senna. . . 

lb. 0 

1 

6 


0 

0 

6 

Tortoiseshell t 

5 

0 

— 1 

1 1 

0 

Turmerirk, Java . 

.cwt. 1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 9 

0 

0 

- 9 

6 

0 


Gooch declared for Sale 

On Tnevlay, 3 Junr—P)ompt ‘i<) Augml. 

Company's ~Tpa Rolica, 500,000 lbs — Congo>i, 
CampLH, \’ckoc and Souchong, 4,‘)50,000 — I’wan* 
kay, 8>0,0<)0— Hjson Skin, 1')0,000 — Hyson, 
250,000— Tola), including I'nvate-l’iade, 6, 300,000 
tbs. 

OnTuesday, \0 June — Prompt 5 Seplcmlnr. 

Company’s , — Hengal Piece Goods, viz. Muslins, 
7,190 pieces— Callicoes, 9i,4.50— Prohibited 45, 08'2. 


at the Eashindia House, 

Company's . — Coast Goods, viz, Coast CaUiCOCs, 
1jO,i6'!— Coast Prolubited, 13, 7’'7— Surat Prolii- 
hiied, 19,043 — N.inkcen Cloth, 84, 158 — Also 
damaged Coast and Sunt Goods. 

Madciia Wmc, 37 pipes— Arrack, 8 casks— and 
damaged Bengal Piece Goods. 

On Monday, 21 July — Prompt 17 October. 

Company’s.— Clunn UawSilk, 500 b.des— Hengul 
Raw Silk, 1, 19-t bales. 


Cargoes of EasUlndia Company's Ships lately arrived. 


Cargoes of the Marquis Ilunily, Cabalva, J.ady 
M^ville, I'ail Balcarrns, Btukinqhamshire, 
General Hewitt, Cumberland, Castle JInntly, 
Coldstream, Windham, Marchioness of Exeter, 
and Lord Lyndocli, from China} Pnnee Rc- 
f'ent, Pheemx, and Europe, from Bengal, 

Company’s Goods, — Tea, 13,984,91-1 lbs. — Haw 
Silk, n 1,768 lbs.— Nankeen, 104,000 pieces— .Salt- 
petre, 17,474 bags— Carpets, Coffee, Cotton, Kee- 
®too Shells, Madeira Wine, &c. sundry parcels— 


Callicoes, 112,561 pieces— Muslins, 95— Prohibit- 
ed, so, Hi. 

Private-Trade and /’Mnfpg-r —Tea — Nankeen, 
Piece Goods — Cassia, Cassn Buds, Oil — 

Rhubarb— Tortoiseshell— Gamboge — Annifioed — 
S.oy— Mother-o’-Pearl Shells — Malacca Canos — 
Whanghte ditto— Tabic Mats— China Ink— Fish 
Skins— Seed Coial— Rice Paper— Crosses— Raw 
Silk— Indigo— Ginger— Turmeric — Rid Wood — 
Sago— Shellac— Castor Oil— Lac Dye— Sal Ammo- 
niac— Cutch — Feathers — Madeira Wine — Dra- 
gons’ Blood— Paper Hangings, &c. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges, 

In December last the discount on Company’s The exchange for private bills on London 2s, fld. 
6 per cent, paper was from 1 Rupee, 8 Annas, to to 28. 7d, per Sicca Rupee, 

1 Rupee, 12 Anaas, per cent. 
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AnMiHiSTRATiQNS to Kstatcs 296, 513 

Annuity fund 292 

Arithmetic. See Bhaakaia. 

Artificial congellation, discovery of a 

new mode of effecting 608 

Asiatic Society, meeting of .. .. 608 

K 

Bhaskara Acharya, opinions of re- 
specting the globe and the attrac- 
tion of the earth 110 

Bareilly, insurrection at 75 

Bath, on tlie distribution of the or- 
der of, in the Indian array, by Asi- 

aticus 313 

Biddery ware, account of the manu- 
facture of, by Dr, Heyne . . . . 220 

Bombay news 199j 407, 515, 625 

— — — Auxiliary biblc society report 501 
Black hole at Calcutta, on the demo- 
lition of 104 

Bonaparte, conduct of at St. Helena 303 
Borium, new process for extracting 67 
Borneo, continuation of Dr, Leyden's 

sketch of 12, 107 

Brahmans, tale of the four sim'ple335, 
447 

Bridge v. Wane, trial in Chancery 191 
Buckinghamshire, brief memoir of 
the laCp Earl of 1 

C 

Calcutta, political, commercial, and 
domestic intelligence 77, 193, 291, 
405,509,614 

Caliph and his minister 445 

Cape of Good Hope, account of reve- 
nues of ..18, 201 

— observations 

made at in 1712, by W. Pyke . . 549 
Cargoes of East-Iudia ships 31 1, 415, 631 
Caroline. See Shipping Casaaltics/ 
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China, embassy to 75 

Occiu rences of, ami 

affair of the Alceste with the Can- 
ton forts 399, 61 2 

— news 507 

historical register of European 

embassies to 338 

— notice of the civil calendar 

and imperial revenues of, by W. 

Huttinaiin .. 333, 430 

Christians, Answer to the question of 
Moderation respecting the instruc- 
tion of native Christians in India, 

by Uev. D. Con ie 9 

Christianity among the natives of 
India, letter from L'Abb£ Dubois 
describing the state of .. .. 72,138 

Cochin China, narrative of a voyage 
toil! 1778, by Mr, Chapman 229, .322, 
421, 542 

College, report of examination at 

Haileybury . . 80 

public disputation at Fort 

William, July 17, 1816 .. 79, 242 

— report of examination at Ma- 
dras for 1815 285, 357 

— Extract from ditto for 1816 198 

— — - statements lespecting the 
East-Iudia. See Review. • 

Confucius, verbal translation of the 
section of the Ta Hio attributed to, 

by W. Huttmann l05 

Congo, account of the exploratory ex- > 

peditionto 115 

Conjuror's mysteries, exhibition of a 
Hindu, from an old manuscript . . 443 < 

Crossing the Line, account of the 
ceremonies observed on . . . ^ 8 

Consecration of the Church of St, 

'Ihomas at Bombay 78 

Councils, new arrangements in at the 
several Presidencies ,282 

^ N 
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Casualties 

Court Martial of Lieut. Elwoood .. 

of Lieut. Mockler . . 

D 

Debates at the Kast-India House 
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Page 


51 


oil the war with Nepal .. .. •'>2 

Dec. ly. — half year’s (lividetid .. 141 

account of the Compaby’.s 

affairs 143 


Mr. G. Templar 143 

Major-Gen. Fawcett .. .. 150 

Hertford College .. .. 150 

; — Embassy to China .. .. ItJ.j 

— _ — Honorary Medals .. .. H>5 

Major Hart’s case .. .. I(i7 

Jan. 8, 18 1 7. —-Confirmation of re- 
.solution of general court of 30lh 

Oct 1816 Ifi7 

Feb. Stii.— On Company’s institu- 
tion at Haileybury 251 

Address to the Piince Regent 252 
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Regent 383 

L'jth, — Petition respecting relief 

to ship-owners 46.5 

Address to Uie Piincc Regent 497 

20Ui. — Haileybuiy College.— 

R. Grant, Esq 569 

— — E. impej, F.sq 601 

Directors of the Kast-lndia Company 504 

Discovery of a .shoal 608 

do. cast of the Cape .. .. 609 

— — —of islands in the Persian 

gulph, 203 

E 

Earthquakes. See Literary intelligence. 
East-India docks, robbery of . . . . 192 

East-India home appointments, &c, 502 
Election, oi an East-India Director 191 
Elcphanta, obscrvatioius on the exca- 
rations and sculptures in the island 

of, by W. Pyke 21 

cave, description of, in 
1804 (with a ground plan) .. .521 
Elphinstone, massacre of the people 
oftheship, by the Malays .. 561 

Etymology of names of places, by 
Arabicus .. .. 418 

of Arabic names of places 102 

Exchanges, Indian securities, 207, 399 
631 

J^xports from Calcutta. See Calcutta 
Fu Thun Telling, Biographical Sketch 


of, by Abel de Remusat , , . . 326 

Fort Marlborough 516, 628 

French Settlements, delivery in resto- 
ration of 622 

G. 

Gong Chinese, Analysis of . . . . 222 

H. 

Hajipoor fair and races, account of . . 616 
Hardinge, Capt. monument to .. 627 

Hastings, thanks to the Maiquis of . . 284 
Health, state of, at Calcutta . . .. 609 

Hindus, Civis on the Progress of 

Knowledge among tlie 419 

Holmes, Memoir of the late Major 

General Sir George 94 

— 409 

.. 608 

.. 67 


Hurricane 

Hydrophopia, remedy for 
' case of checked 

I. 


609 


Ice, a tremendous ^lower of . 

Indian army, a deficiency of ofilcers 
in, asserted by a propiictor of East 

India .stock 417 

Inscription in the Kavvi or ancient 
language of Java, translation of 
uii 440 


Java, Defeat of the Raja of Boni .301 

Transfer of to the Dutch 303, 409 

Extracts from the Batavia Ga- 
zette 628 

L. 

Lac, History of the Coccus Laccte or 
lac insect, by the late Dr. Kerr . . 216 
Ladies, on young ladies going to India 102 
Letters to India, explanation of the 
po.stage laws concerning .. 626 

Lion shooting exploits, by a party of 
English gentlemen at Baroda . . 228 

LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

Earthquake at Penang 66 

Tempestuous Weather in Bengal and 

Baliar 66 

Curiosities brought by the Alpheus 66 

A Teak built vessel 66 

Murder of Steetzen the traveller . . 67 
Chinese and Mandchow Tartar pub- 
lications 279 

Survey of Zillahs 133 

Geographical Examination . » * « 133 

Violent Storm ..133 
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James 512 

M 

i^/acquarrie, Governor of New South 
Wales, petition against, brought 
into House of Commons .. .. 398 

Madras liuelligence 198, 298, 515, 622 

Military Fund, on the present 

arrangements of, by a Madras officer 211 
Mails, Ship Letter Mails for India 88, 
205, 309, 413, 517, 629 
Markets, notices of the London, 88, 204, 
306, 412, 517, 629 
Marriages, on East-lndia, by Nubilia 314 
Mauritius and Bourbon, arrival of 
. the two brothers of Radam, king 
of Ova, to obtain education .. .. 300 
destructive fire at Port 

300 
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528 
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Piracy of the Theban 516 
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A Rusliby 208 

Ashe 295- Bannorniim 396 

Arden, pr. 195 liidwell, pr. 194 

Arnold, pr. 621 Bunny, r/. 6*22 

Alexander, b. 197 Bn'iddoii, tf. 621 

Adams, d. 407 Biownrigg, d. 622 

Alder, A. 197,^7.514 Blathvvayt, »n. 629 
Ainslie, d. 409 Bellasis 6*25 
Anderson 622, 625 Boithvvick 623 
Abbott, wj. 622 Buck 621 

Atkin.son, A. 297 Blunt, b. 197 
Allan 406 Blair, rf. 515, 622, 

Allen, pr. 406, 513, 299 

pr. 621 Beaumont, m. 626 
Ainslie, 621 Balfour, m. 197 
Aikiii, (/. 201 Blagiave, A. 197 

Austin, A 514 Blytb, r/. 197 

Alberton, A. 198 Burn, m. 197 
Ainslie, 517 Barretto, rf, 407 
Ashton, m. 198,297 Bany, r/. 622 

Alley, (7. 295 Buckley, m. 297 

Angus, A. 297 Btiller 406 

Asbburner, A. 201 Bail d, 6*28, A. 6*29, 

Addison 201 295 

Andiew, A. 622 Burgh 513 

Allsop, A. 198 Bowyer 406 
Alley, a. 295 Buxton 513 

Alsop, 0 . 295 Bry<iges,pr. 194 

Adamson 298 Burford, d. 629 
Anderson, A. 622 Bird, a. 406 

Angier, m. 514 Buttanshavv, pr, 

B 406 

Betts, pr. 200 Barclay, rf. 515 
Browne 201, 298 Broadhurst 621 
Bruce, A. 196 Burnet 513 
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Barham, rf. 407 Brown 195,295 

Baretto,m. 407,297 Bryce 199 
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622 Bremner 513 

Becher, <7. 407 Babington 513 

Black, m. 197, 621 Burroughs, a. 295 
Brown, pr, 195,5 13 Bainbridge, a. 295 
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Braddon, A. 
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Cock, a. 
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Colhoiin 
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Baker, A. 
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Clayton 5i5; 
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Bryant 

618 

Calder 
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Bell, pr. 
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Cocke 
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397 
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295 

Clerk, d. 
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Crawford 

628 

Clarke 406, 
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Cuiiniiigham,r/. 198 

Conway, pr. 

406 

Cornelius, m. 

297 
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Chamier 
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307, 406; 
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Carnac, A. 
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Cons lade, a. 
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Currie, A. 
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Carter, m. 

297 

Chalmers, a. 

295 

Cl ewe, A. 

198 

Crane, m. 

514 

Coventry, 

297 

Carey, pr. 

195 

Chalk e, A. 

622 

Canning, pr. 

195 

Cameron 

298 

Carr 199 

, 513 



Chasson, m. 

197 

D 


Cusack, pr. 

195 

Dalzell 

298 

Campbell, h. 

197 

Deshorough, <7.407 

CuiminglianijA. 197 

Dent 

293 

Charsley, m. 

412 

Dickson, d, 

622 

Culling, pr. 

621 

Dana, d. 

407 

Coultiiian, 196, d. 

Davidson, A. 

197, 


407 


513 

Cartwright, m.WZ 

Donnelly, pr. 

195 

Coverdale, d. 

407 

Davie, A. 

198 

Coles, pr. 

195 

Dashwood, a. 

294 

Colebrooke 

194 

De Souza 

619 

Cruickshai)k,pr. 

Deverinne, wi. 

197 


194 

Drysdale, pr. 

406 

Christie, d. 

197 

De Cruz, m. 

197 

Cumberland, A. 306 

Davies, m. 

406 

Corny n, A. 

197 

Dick, m. 407, 

621, 

Chick, m. 

197 


622 

Caiey, m. 

197 

Deveren, m. 

622 

Collett, m. 

197 

Drummond, m. 629, 

Cock, d. 

622 


513 

Conway, A. 

198 

Davies 513, 

515 

Childs, d. 

622 

Duffm, A. 

197 

Collins 406, 

,407 

D’Enselme, m. 

622 

Corinack 

621 

Delanongerede, A. 

(’alter 

628 


196 

Constable, d. 

629 

De Grenier, <7. 

625 

Casement, pr. 

406 

Dupuy 

622 

Costly, pr. 

406 

DeBergeon,47.299, 

Cunlilfo, A. 

625 


51^ 

Charles, a. 

295 

Dart, A. 

.306 

Clive, m. 

307 

Dias, d. 

622 

Cheek 

513 

Daly, d. 

198 

Cunningham 

397 

Dent 

286 
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Deiity, pr. 

195 

Graham 201, 

296, 

Dyson 

201 


297 

Davies 

199 

Gillespie 6 II, 

612 

Drysdale, b. 

406 

Gun, (I. 

407 

Desbruslais, b. 297 

Gale 406, 

513 

D’Sonza, d. 

297 

Gibson, d. 

407 

D’Ari'P, pr. 

406 

Gibbs 

298 

Duntze, a. 

406 

Gibbins 

198 

Derozio, m. 

197 

Grenville, d. 

628 

Doniiitlnonc,Zi.622 

Glas.s 296, 

515 

Droz 

298 

Geiard, pr. 

195 

D'StolIo, VI, 

514 

Garnault 

198 

Douglas, pr. 

406 

Grose, h. 

196 

De ^uza, d. 

514 

Gimson, m. 

197 

Dunbar, d. 

517 

Gall, b. 

406 

Durham, a. 

295 

Gordon, 295, r/. 407 

E. 


Gonsalves, b. 

l«F 

622 

Elderton, b. 

201 

Greene, b. 

406 

Ellerton, a. 406, m. 

Grindlay 

628 


297 

Gragliam, h. 

629 

Eatwcll 

199 

Green, b. 297, 

4C6 

£win, m. 

407 

Garner 

513 

Eldiidge 

621 

Glazbrooke, b. 

406 

Elliott, d. 

407 

Goad, d. 

622 

Eliot, »j. 

407 

G leaves, b. 

515 

Kales, d. 

622 

H 


Edmonds, d. 

ti22 

Hadow, b. 

625 

Klloy, wj. 

197 

Ham, b. 

196 

Erskine, m. 

409 

Hill 

513 

Ellis, d. 

625 

Hawthoinc, h. 

514 

F. 


Hungciford, d. 

201 

French 

293 

Higgins, d. 

407 

Fiy 197, 

. 296 

Hook, b. 

196 

Fay 407; 

,513 

Hodges 

406 

Fallen, b. 

197 

Harley, pr. 

195 

Forrester, a. 

295 

Harrison, m. 

297 

Fielding, pr. 

195 

Hathway, a. 

201 

Fraser, m. 

297 

Hay, a. 

611 

Fleming, 

514 

Hutchinson 

407 

Forbes, 1 99, 

621, 

51.3, 

629 


514 

Hughes, d. 295, 

,307 

Freese, b. 

625 

Hanna, d. 

198 

Fritz^ d. 

622 

llyp[)olite, d. 

622 

Faithful, a. 

295 

Harriot, b. 

197 

Fordyce, a. 

295 

Hcarscy, pr. 

191 

Fisher 

293 

Heatfcy, m. 

407 

Frank 

619 

Hawkes, b. 

196 

Francis, d. 

407, 

Home 195, 

198 

pr. 

621 

Hunter, h. 

197 

Field, pr. 297 y 

621 

Harding, h. 

197 

Fleming, pr. 

201 

Heysham, pr. 

195 

Fetherstone, b, 

.297 

Hall. m. 

406 

Forrest 

397 

Hester, pr. 

195 

France 

397 

Hoi nidge, d. 

622 

Frank, d. 

407 

Half-niau, d. 

625 

Fane, d. 

622 

Ile.sselridge, h. 

628 

Forsyth, m. 

406 

Haynes, d. 

628 

Frazer, pr. 200,397 

Halifax 

625 

Fetherstone, pr 406 

Hopkinson, m, 299 

Farquar 

409 

Hughes b. 295; 

,306 

G 


Hunter, d. 

197 

Gitfy, d. 

198 

Higgins, d. 

198 

Gilbert, b. 

297 

Haird, b. 

406 

Garner 

513 

Harram, b. 

406 

Grant 294,406,407 

Hamilton 297, 

406 

513. 

, 625 


407 

Gee, d. 

297 

Hooker, d. 

622 


Hewitt 

627 


513 

Haynes, d. 

628 

Keith, d. 

198 

Hay 

397 

Kidd 406, 

407 

Haig, <t. 

625 

Kirclioffer, pr. 

621 

Haldane, pr. 

195 

Kiuch.uit 

199 

Hawkins, pr 

406 



Hodges, pr. 

621 



Haughton 

397 

Littlejohn 

295 

lleriot, a. 

295 

Lindsay, h. 

625 

Hodgson 

397 

J^ethbridge, d. 

299, 

Hare, vi. 

198 

515 

Howard, b. 

622 

Laiig'dow 295, 

, 621 

Hude 

298 

Lynn, d. 

198 

Han is 199, 

396 

Jvcieester, b. 

406 

Hu mo, b. 

515 

Lainbiie, a. 

295 

Haig 

406 

Lyons 

296 

Harriot,^/. 517, 

,629 

Lowe, d. 

407 

Havvkey, d. 

622 

Lewis, d. 

629. 

Heyne, d. 

198 

Lntciiidge 

397 

Howard, pr. 

621 

Llewellyn, a. 

627 

Hancock 

397 

I.arkins, b. 

406 

Home 

296 

Lawson 

296 

Hunt d. 

514 

fiamhert, n. 

621 

Hume, b. 

.306 

Iiaw,.514,51.5, 

, 622 

Hardwicke, d. 

, 204 

Lai tig 

295 


21)5, 517 Littlejohn, pr. 11)5, 
Hampton 515 621 

HaviaiMe 516 Ijamb, 7. 622 

Hutchin‘?ou, (/. 515 Livingston, Z>. 62^ 
Houghton, d. 515 Luni'Mlaine 407,5 15 
Hollavvay, 516 618 

Horsefoul 21)5 Lawson, d. 21)7 
Henderson, m. 514 Lushington, b. 625 
Hendry, d. 407 Lunisden 191 
J. Langton. d. 407 

Johnson, m. 198 f ansdown, m. 107 


Jebb, d, 622 L^ons, Z*. 406 

lanes, 197, 107 Little, f/. 197 

Jackson, b. 406 Lucan 296 

Inipey, b. 406 Lowrey 194 

Jenour, 6. 622 Lawience, w. 197 

James, h. 197 406 

Jones 297, 299, Imdlow 194 

406, 515, 620 U'ckey 628 

625 Lee, f>. 622 

Judge, d. 517 Lloyd 397 

liiilay, b. 196 M 

Jussan, d. 198 Murphey, rn. 297 

Johnson,Z'.625,628 Mouat 198,51.8 

Irving 628 Morrill, 407 

Impey, pr. 406 Muriay, «. 611 


Inceli 406 Montgomery, 6f.21)5 

liiglis, b, 197 M‘Goweu, a. 295 
Johnstone, 627 Mahe, h. 224 
Joseph, b. 201 Mather, a., 206 

Isacke 198 M'r'onald 295,406 

Ibbetson 516 516, 623 

IiTine 513 ftHKcnley, /wr. 175 

liinis 194, 295 Menzics, a. 295 

K Mahon, b. 199 

King, 201, 307 M‘Arthur, m. 197 

Kerr, 195, 4 O 6 , 407 Moore 200, 295, 
Kercholfer, pr. 195 109, 511 

Kensington, b. 299 Matthews, a. 295 
515 Morris 291 

KIncey 397 Macawley. b, 195 

Keafledy 197* 206, Morison, />. 208' 

513 Mackenzie 618 
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MilsotUy in. 

625 

0‘Relly, 1. 

514 

Rowles, d. 

628 

Speller, d. 

407 

Macartney, d. 

622 

Outlaw, b. 

198 

Reiley, d. 

197 

Stoddart, pr. 

195 

Miisgrove 

296 

0-Reiliy 197, 299, 

Rally, m. 

197 

Sliapland, pr 

406 

May, rn. 

622 

397, 

625 

Rees, h. 

409 

Sommers, m. 

406 

Martiiidcll 

295 

0‘Shea, pr. 

621 

Reid, 195, 

197, 

Sims, d 

407 

Mack 10 , V. 

511 

Oakes 296, 

5i4 


514 

Swetenham, a. 

621 

Marshall 2%, i 

513, 

P 


Ramsay 

622 

Schalch, pr. 

406 


622 

Playfair 294, 

622 

Roberts, 299, 

622, 

Shakespear, b. 

196 

Mulling, d. 

514 

P.iterson, m. 

40(5 

625, 

513 

Stevenson, 

197, 

Matthews, a. 

295 

Powell, 

198 

Richards, tn. 

628 

513, 

625 

Mickle, d. 

198 

Pepell, m. 

198 

Rochtord 

628 

Shank, b. 

197 

Meredytli, m. 

297 

Peniose,/»'. 

195 

Richardson, d. 

622 

Stewart, d. 

622 

Mm-risoii 

513 

Payne 

618 

Russell, in. 

625 

Stiggall 

397 

Me. Leod 195, 

297, 

Pereira, b. 

196 

Robertson, b. 

196, 

Sinclair, m. 

299 

40(5, .513, 

621 

Pennington 

294, 


297 

Skiptou, b. 

406 

Mason 

298 

297, 

(522 

Raper, a. 

621 

Slater, b. 

297 

Millingschainn 

619 

Parkos, ni. 

517 

Russel, a. 

295 

Saudwith 

625 

Mercer, l>. 

197 

Pearson 

513 

Raikes 

191 

Stephenson, : 

299, 

Moic, b. 

197 

Pierce, b. 

(528 

Robert, h. 

514 


625 

Mearinif, d. 

407 

Parkei, a. 

295 

Ritchie, in. 

197 

Sealy, d. 

198 

Mercado, b. 

(522 

Piiehaul, b. 

19H 

Reilly 

296 

Stark, m. 

197 

Mansone, pr. 

406 

IMiipps 

513 

Uo\hurgh,rt. 

295 

Sandford, d. 

197 

Marecliaux, d. 

197 

Pope,;yr. 

200 

Re<ldie, d. 

198 

Sibhald, d. 

407 

Maddock, b. 

106 

Palmer 295, 

, 29(5 

Rabinel,^/. 

407 

Sevvel, d. 

515 

Macrcilli, b. 

198 

Pattenson, b. 

40(5 

Hae, d. 

198 

Shorter, d. 

622 

INIalton, b. 

299 

Pci liman, b. 

198 

llobeit, 1. 

514 

Sage 

513 

Miller 

619 

Penman, /•. 

198 

Ueay, d. 

515 

Savi, b. 

196 

Moiton,/«\406’,(52l 

Pick, f/. 198 

,407 

Robeson, a. 

201 

Swinton, d. 

622 

Mills 19(5, 

, 198 

Piuen, 

198 

S 


Smvth. m. 

622 

Me. Quaker, d 

. 197 

Patton 

513 

Stirling, b. 

40(5 

Sutherland 197,622 

Moran, m. 

406 

Pci roux, d. 

622 

Stock, pr. 

195 

Showers, pr. 

19.') 

Martin, w. 

622 

Perrin 

201 

Sinclair 

28(5 



Me. (Iregor, b. 

106 

Poitner, d. 

407 

vStewaid, pr. 

200 

T. 


Marshal 

406 

Peteis, b. 

(522 

Slcvvaid, (L 

198 

1'aplcy, pr. 

195 

Magnaic, n. 

406 

Patou 

191 

Swinton, /•. 

297 

Travers, a. 

295 

Mai Icy 

2‘):) 

Pogson, d. 

198 

Stewart, d. 

201 

Turner, 204, 

621, 

M‘Whiter, d. 

514 

PI inner 

397 

Scott 

621 

397, 513, 

515, 

Moleswoith, b 

.201 

Pow sey, (/. 

407 

S wet te Ilham, 

a. 


622 

Montgomerie 

298 

Pollock, pr. 

621, 


294 

Thomas, 194, 

195, 

Macintosh, b. 

198 


(522 

Smoult, a. 

295 


51(5 

Mai ton, b. 

(525 

Pestonjee lloin- 

StafTord 

295 

Thomson, 

194, 

Mundy 

516 

anjee 

199 

Scott, 296, 

621, 

297 

, 407 

Mitford 

295 

Perrin, />r. 

200 

297 

,513 

Tcmpler, m. 

297 

N 


Paterson, 295 

^(52l 

Showers, pr. 

195 

Toomiiii 

618 

Norton, tn. 

197 

Pigoii 295 

, 514 

Sanderson, «. 

295 

Thornhill, m. 

629 

Newlyn, b. 

198 

Panel, d. 

407 

Saunders, b. 

297 

Thomson, b. 

198 

Nixon, b. 

409 

Portcoug, d. 

819 

Sewell, b. 

514 

Townsend 

397 

Nuthall 

621 

Palin 

628 

Smith, 194, 

, 201, 

'rurnbiill, b. 

297 

Nicolson, jyr. 

195 

Passos, d. 

198 

pr. 294,295 

,297, 

'I'cinplcton, 

279, 

Napier, b. 

197 

Petiie, d. 

617 

407, 307, 

,514, 


513 

Nepean, m. 

622 

Phil pot, 

406 

513 

1 , 622 

Tucker, d. 

407 

Norris 307, 

,397, 

l^roudfoot, m. 

197 

Stout, m. 

297 

Tirabrcll, 191 

, 412 


622 

Price, d. 

197 

Sealy, a. 

295 

Twidale 

622 

Newnham 

295 

Possinan, d. 

197 

Swindon, m. 

622 

3’ytler, d. 

197 

Nicholls, b. 

625 

R 


Stuccy, b. 

297 

Tulloeh, b. 

409 

Nicholl, 

406 

Reynolds, b. 

514 

Stott, b. 

625 

Trower, d. 

407 

Nowland, d. 

297 

Rowe, d. 

407 

Shipp, m. 

297 

Taylor, m. 

297 

Nkholson 

51.3 

Roy, m. 

515 

Sweeting, b. 

297 

406, 197. 

, 198 

Nicolls, b. 

514 

Kozario, d. 

407 

Sandford, b. 

297 

Tovey, m. 

622 

Newbolt 

286 

Ramsay, pr. 

195 

Somerville, 

295, 

Tyler, m, 197, d. 

Neufrille, a. 

295 

Raffles 307, 611 

611 

1 , 406 


297 



Rodgers, d. 

622 

Story 

397 

U. 


0 


Reid, a. 

621 

Smelt, b. 

196 

Uhthoff, 198 

, 625, 

Ochme, b. 

196 

Rowe, m. 

197 

Strong, pr. 

621 


286 

Ogllvic 298 

1 , 406 

Ridge 

621 

Stuart 

205 

Utterson 

397 

(5 19 

1, 625 

Roquet, b. 

406 

Salmon, pr. 

621 

V. 


Orr, m. 

297 

Russel, d. 

622 

Steele 

410 

Vass 

296 

Oclitci-lony29 

2,406 

Ross, d. 

625 

Stanhope, a. 

612 

V^ivcasli 

286 



640 



Valgar, 

b. 

201 

Valente, 

, </. 

297 

Vos. b. 


622 

Vaughan, 298 

, 625 

Vincent, 

, a. 

295 

Von Oe' 

-er, m, 

, 198 

Velliini, 

m. 

198 

Verner, 

197, 

407, 



619 

W. 


Watson, 

pr. 

621 



622 

Wilder, 

d. 

412 

Wynn, m. 

307 

Wright, 

406, 

407 

Wavell, 

397, 

406 

Woodcock, d. 

198 



625 


Index of Names. 



Wood, 196, 197, 

Wise, b. 

406 

Walker, 51.3,514 

295, 513, 397, 

Wiseman, d. 

198 

Webster, d, 297 

407, 621 

Ward, 297, 407, 

Woollet (Jig 

Woi’sley, pr. 195 

409, 513 

Wioughton 019 

Warden, pr. 195 

Wychyre, d. 

407 

Whaiinel, b, igg 

WiI«on, 293, 406 

Wool let t, d. 

407 

Wigram, d. 307 

Wiese, b. 409 

Woolocomb, pr. 

Wallow 513 

Warden,^. 197 


194 

Whish 266 

Wynne, b. 622 

Wallick 

397 

Webster Mg 

Williams, 513, 407, 

Woodward 

397 

Whitfield, a. ^ 

618, 621 

Wilkinson, 

194 

Willoughby, </. 35 

Wortham, pr. 194 

195, 

197 

Wier 

Weston 621 

Wamhy 

201 

Wade, 195, lly 

White, 621, 198, 

Whitehead, m. 

622 


406, 514, 628, 

Whitney, d. 

198 

Yeats 515 

205, 619 

Warner 

295 

Young, 297, 4*9 

Webster, d. 622 

Wynne, d. 

622’ 

Yeomans, pr. gf i 

Wray, m. 299 

Wogam, m. 

2!)7 

5 
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